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FREFACE 


Tbs  fonowing  ftddressefl^  though  spoken  at  different  dmes,  are  intea 
tiooaUy  connected  in  sabject;  their  aim  being  to  set  one  or  two  main 
principles  of  art  in  simple  light  before  the  general  student,  and  to  indi- 
'Hte  their  practical  bearing  on  modem  design.  The  law  which  it  has 
been  my  effort  chiefly  to  illustrate  is  the  dependence  of  all  noble  design, 
in  any  kind,  on  the  sculpture  or  painting  of  Organic  Form. 

This  is  the  yital  law;  lying  at  the  root  of  all  that  I  have  erer  tried 
to  teach  respecting  architecture  or  any  other  art^  It  Is  also  the  law 
meet  generally  disallowed. 

I  beliere  this  must  be  so  in  erery  snljeot  We  are  all  of  us  willing 
enough  to  accept  dead  truths  or  blunt  ones ;  which  can  be  fitted  harm- 
lessly into  spare  niches,  or  shrouded  and  coffined  at  once  out  of  the 
way  we  holding  complaoently  the  cemetery  keys,  and  supponng  we 
oaTo  learned  something.  But  a  s^ng  truth,  with  earth  at  its  root 
nd  blossom  on  its  faraodieB;  or  a  trendiant  truth,  that  can  oat  its  way 
throoi^  bars  and  soda;  most  men,  it  seems  to  me^  disUka  the  sight  oi 
emertsisment  d,  if  by  aaymeaaa  such  guest  or ^risioii  ttajbe  wMibi, 


^*  FBEFACB. 

And,  indeed,  ihb  is  no  wonder  -  for  one  such  truth,  thoroughly  aooepted 
connects  itself  strangely  with  others,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  it 
may  lead  ns  to. 

And  thus  the  gist  of  what  I  have  tried  to  teadi  about  architectiirt 
has  been  throughout  denied  by  my  architect  readers,  even  when  they 
thought  what  I  said  suggestive  in  other  particulara  "  Anything  but 
that.  Study  Italian  Qothic  ?— perhaps  it  would  be  as  well :  build  with 
pointed  arches? — ^there  is  no  objection:  use  solid  stone  and  well-bunit 
brick? — by  all  means:  but — ^leam  to  carve  or  paint  organic  form  our- 
selves I  How  can  such  a  thing  be  asked  ?  We  are  above  all  that 
The  carvers  and  painters  are  our  servants— quite  subordinate  people. 
They  ought  to  be  glad  if  we  leave  room  for  them." 

Well :  on  that  it  all  turns.  For  those  who  will  not  learn  to  carve  o^ 
pfunt,  and  think  themselves  greater  men  because  they  cannot,  it  is 
wholly  wasted  time  to  read  any  words  of  mine ;  in  the  truest  and 
sternest  sense  they  can  read  no  words  of  mine ;  for  the  most  familiar 
I  can  use — "form,"  "proportion,"  "beauty,"  "curvature,"  "colour^'— 
are  used  in  a  sense  which  by  no  effort  I  can  communicate  to  sudi 
readers ;  and  in  no  building  that  I  praise,  is  the  thing  that  I  praise  it 
for,  visible  to  them. 

And  it  is  the  more  necessary  for  me  to  state  this  Mly ;  because 
so-called  Gk>thic  or  Romanesque  buildings  are  now  rising  every  day 
around  us,  which  might  be  supposed  by  the  public  more  or  less  to  em< 
body  the  principles  of  those  styles,  but  which  embody  not  one  of  the 31, 
nor  any  shadow  or  fragment  of  them;  but  merely  serve  U*  caricature 
the  noble  buildings  of  past  ages,  and  to  hviag  their  form  int^  tiishonom 
t>y  leaving  out  their  souL 
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The  foDawingaddreflses  are  thorefore  arranged,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
to  pat  this  great  kw,  and  one  or  two  collateral  onea^  in  less  mistakeable 
light,  securing  even  in  thisirregolar  fonn  at  least  deamess  of  aasertioo. 
For  the  rest^  the  qnestaon  at  issue  is  not  one  to  be  decided  bj  argv 
ment,  bat  by  experiment,  which  if  the  reader  is  disinolined  to  mpkxK 
all  demonstration  most  be  nseless  to  him. 

The  lectores  are  fw  the  most  pari  printed  as  they  were  read,  mend- 
ing only  obscnre  sentences  here  and  there.  The  parts  whidi  were 
trnsted  to  extempore  speaking  are  supplied,  as  well  as  I  can  remember 
(only  with  an  addition  here  and  there  of  things  I  forgot  to  say),  in  the 
wordfl^  or  at  least  the  kind  of  words,  nsed  at  the  time;  and  they  eon- 
tarn,  at  alt  events^  the  sabstance  of  what  I  said  more  aocarately  than 
harried  joamal  reportSL  I  most  beg  my  readers  not  in  general  to  trust 
to  such,  for  eren  in  fast  speaking  I  try  to  use  words  carefully ;  and  any 
alteration  of  expression  will  sometimes  iuTolve  a  great  alteration  in 
meaning.  A  little  while  ago  I  had  to  speak  of  an  architectural  design, 
and  called  it  '*  degant,"  meaning,  founded  on  good  and  well ''  elected" 
models;  the  printed  report  gave  "excellent"  design  (that  is  to  say, 
design  moeOmgljf  good),  which  I  did  not  mean,  and  should,  even  in  the 
most  hurried  speaking,  never  have  said. 

The  illastrations  of  the  lectore  on  iron  were  sketches  made  too  roughly 
to  be  engraved,  and  yet  of  too  elaborate  subjects  to  allow  of  my  draw- 
mg  them  completely.  Those  now  substituted  will,  however,  answer 
the  purpose  nearly  as  well,  and  are  more  direcUy  connected  with  the 
labjects  of  the  preceding  lectures;  so  that  I  hope  throughout  the 
f  olume  the  student  will  perceive  an  insistanoe  upon  one  miun  truth, 
cor  lose  in  any  minor  direction  of  inquiiy  the  sense  of  the  lospona* 
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Mlitj  which  the  acceptance  of  that  tmth  &8teii8  upon  him ;  reefpoiMi- 
Inlity  for  choice,  dedaiTe  and  ccHiduaiye,  between  two  modes  of  stadj 
which  inTolve  ultimatdj  the  dcTelopment^  or  deadening,  of  07017 
power  he  posseaees.  I  ha^e  tried  to  hold  that  choice  clearly  out  to 
him,  and  to  uav&i  for  him  to  its  fiulhest  the  issae  of  his  taming  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left  Ghiides  he  may  find  many,  and  aids  many ;  bat 
all  these  will  be  in  Tain  unless  he  has  first  recognised  the  hour  and  the 
point  of  life  when  the  way  divides  itself  one  way  leading  to  the  Ollye 
mountains— one  to  the  Tale  of  the  Salt  Sea.  There  are  few  cross 
roads,  that  I  know  o^  firom  one  to  the  ether.  Let  him  pavH  tX  fW 
rof  TuTWoPAnL 
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AH  niAnouRAL  LionnuE. 

IM/b9tt9i  ai  ih»  Kenaingkin  Mtisewn,*  January,  1868. 

As  I  passed,  last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  through  the 
north  of  Scotland,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
painfulness  in  its  scenery,  caused  bj  the  non-manifestation 
of  the  powers  of  human  art  I  had  never  travelled  in,  nor 
even  heard  or  conceived  of  such  a  country  before;  nor, 
though  I  had  passed  much  of  mj  life  amidst  mountain 

*  A  few  introductory  wordfl^  in  which,  at  the  opening  of  this  leo« 
tore,  I  ihanked  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Gockerell),  for  his  support  on  the 
occaaiony  and  asked  his  pardon  for  any  hasty  expressions  in  my  writ- 
iugS)  which  might  have  seemed  discourteous  towards  him,  or  other 
architects  whose  general  opinions  were  opposed  to  mine,  may  be  found 
by  those  who  care  for  preambles,  not  much  misreported,  in  the  Braid' 
mg  ChrofUde;  with  such  comments  as  the  genius  of  that  journal  was 
likely  to  nggest  to  it 
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Bceneiy  in  the  south,  was  I  before  aware  how  mud;  of  its 
charm  depended  on  the  little  gracefulnesses  and  tender- 
nesses  of  human  work,  which  are  mingled  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Alps,  or  spared  by  their  desolation.  It  is  true  that  the 
art  which  carves  and  colours  the  front  of  a  Swiss  cottage  irt 
not  of  any  very  exalted  kind ;  yet  it  testifies  to  the  complete- 
ness and  the  delicacy  of  the  faculties  of  the  mountaineer 
it  is  true  that  the  remnants  of  tower  and  battlement,  whicb 
afford  footing  to  the  wild  vine  on  the  Alpine  promontory, 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  great  serration  of  its  rocks ; 
and  yet  it  is  just  that  fragment  of  their  broken  outline 
which  gives  them  their  pathetic  power,  and  historical 
majesty.  And  this  element  among  the  wilds  of  our  own 
country  I  found  wholly  wanting.  The  Highland  cottage 
is  literally  a  heap  of  gray  stones,  choked  up,  rather  than 
roofed  over,  with  black  peat  and  withered  heather;  the 
only  approach  to  an  eflfort  at  decoration  consists  in  the 
placing  of  the  clods  of  protective  peat  obliquely  op  '  ts  roof, 
so  as  to  give  a  diagonal  arrangement  of  lines,  looking  some- 
what as  if  the  surfSstce  had  been  scored  over  by  a  gigantic 
oiaymore. 

And,  at  least  among  the  northern  hills  of  Scotland,  ele- 
ments of  more  ancient  architectural  interest  are  equally 
absent  The  solitary  peel-house  is  hardly  discernible  by 
the  windings  of  the  stream ;  the  roofless  aisle  of  the  priory 
is  lost  among  the  enclosures  of  the  village ;  and  the  capita! 
dty  of  the  Highlands,  Inverness,  placed  where  it  might 
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ennoble  one  of  the  sweetest  landscapes^  and  by  the  shore  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  estuaries  in  the  world ; — placed  between 
ihe  crests  of  the  Grampians  and  the  flowing  of  the  Moray 
Firtl^  as  if  it  were  a  jewel  clasping  the  folds  of  the  moon* 
tains  to  the  blue  zone  of  the  sea, — ^is  only  distinguishable 
from  a  distance  by  one  architectural  feature,  and  exalts  all 
the  surrounding  landscape  by  no  other  assodations  than 
those  which  can  be  connected  with  its  modem  castellated 
gaoL 

While  these  conditions  of  Scottish  scenery  affected  me 
very  painfully,  it  being  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
been  in  any  country  possessing  no  valuable  monuments  or 
examples  of  art,  they  also  forced  me  into  the  consideration 
of  one  or  two  difficult  questions  respecting  the  effect  of  art 
on  the  human  mind ;  and  they  forced  these  questions  upon 
me  eminently  for  this  reason,  that  while  I  was  wandering 
disconsolately  among  the  moors  of  the  G-rampians,  where 
there  was  no  art  to  be  found,  news  of  peculiar  interest  were 
every  day  arriving  from  a  country  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  art,  and  art  of  a  delicate  kind,  to  be  found.  Among 
the  models  set  before  you  in  this  institution,  and  in  the 
others  established  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  teaching 
of  design,  there  are,  I  suppose,  none  in  their  kind  more 
admirable  than  the  decorated  works  of  India.  They  are. 
indeed,  in  all  materials  capable  of  colour,  wool,  marble,  or 
metal,  almost  inimitable  in  their  delicate  application  of 
divided  hue,  and  fine  arrangement  of  fitntastic  line.    Nor 
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is  this  power  of  theirs  exerted  bj  the  people  rarely,  oi 
without  enjoyment ;  the  love  of  subtle  design  seems  uni- 
yersal  in  the  race,  and  is  developed  in  every  implement 
that  they  shape,  and  every  building  that  they  raise;  i* 
attaches  itself  with  the  same  intensity,  and  with  the  sam<> 
success,  to  the  service  of  superstition,  of  pleasure  or  of 
cruelty ;  and  enriches  alike,  with  one  profusion  of  enchanted 
iridescence,  the  dome  of  the  pagoda,  the  fringe  of  the  girdle, 
and  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

So  then  you  have,  in  these  two  great  populations,  Indian 
and  Highland — in  the  races  of  the  jungle  and  of  the  moor 
— two  national  capacities  distinctly  and  accurately  opposed. 
On  the  one  side  you  have  a  race  rejoicing  in  art,  and 
eminently  and  universally  endowed  with  the  gift  of  it;  on 
the  other  you  have  a  people  careless  of  art,  and  apparently 
incapable  of  it,  their  utmost  effort  hitherto  reaching  no 
&rther  than  to  the  variation  of  the  positions  of  the  bars  of 
colour  in  square  chequers.  And  we  are  thus  urged 
naturally  to  enquire  what  ia  the  effect  on  the  moral 
character,  in  each  nation,  of  this  vast  difference  in  their 
pursuits  and  apparent  capacities  ?  and  whether  those  rude 
chequers  of  the  tartan,  or  the  exquisitely  fancied  involu- 
tions of  the  Cashmere,  fold  habitually  over  the  noblest 
hearts?  We  have  had  our  answer.  Since  the  race  of  man 
began  its  course  of  sin  on  this  earth,  nothing  has  ever  been 
done  by  it  so  significative  of  all  bestial,  and  lower  than 
bestial  degradation,  as  the  acts  of  the  Indian  race  in  th« 
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year  that  has  just  passed  by.  Cruelty  as  fierce  may  indeed 
hare  been  wreaked,  and  brutality  as  abominable  been 
practised  before,  but  never  under  like  drcumstanoes ;  ragci 
of  prolonged  war,  and  resentment  of  prolonged  oppression 
have  made  men  as  cruel  before  now;  and  gradual  decline 
into  barbarism,  where  no  examples  of  decency  or  ciyiliza< 
tion  existed  around  them,  has  sunk,  before  now,  isolated 
populations  to  the  lowest  level  of  possible  humanity.  But 
cruelty  stretched  to  its  fiercest  against  the  gentle  and  un- 
offending, and  corruption  festered  to  its  loathsomest  in  the 
midst  of  the  witnessing  presence  of  a  disciplined  civiliza- 
tion,— these  we  could  not  have  known  to  be  within  the 
practicable  compass  of  human  guilt,  but  for  the  acts  of  the 
Indian  mutineer.  And,  as  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  you  have 
an  extreme  energy  of  baseness  displayed  by  these  lovers 
of  art;  on  the  other, — as  if  to  put  the  question  into  the 
narrowest  compass — ^you  have  had  an  extreme  energy  of 
virtue  displayed  by  the  despisers  of  art.  Among  all  the 
soldiers  to  whom  you  owe  your  victories  in  the  Crimea^ 
and  your  avenging  in  the  Indies,  to  none  are  you  bound 
by  closer  bonds  of  gratitude  than  to  the  men  who  have 
been  bom  and  bred  among  those  desolate  Highland  moors. 
And  thus  you  have  the  differences  in  capacity  and  circum- 
itanoe  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  differences  in  result 
on  the  moral  habits  of  two  nations,  put  into  the  most 
significant — ^the  most  palpable — ^the  most  brief  opposition. 
Out  of  the  peat  cottage  come  fidth,  courage,  self-sacrifice, 
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purity,  and  piety,  and  whatever  else  is  fruitful  in  the  work 
of  Heaven;  out  of  the  ivory  palace  come  treacheryi 
cruelty,  cowardice,  idolatry,  bestiality, — whatever  else  Li 
fruitful  in  the  work  of  Hell. 

But  uhe  difficulty  does  not  close  here.  From  one 
instance,  of  however  great  apparent  force,  it  would  be 
wholly  unfair  to  gather  any  general  conclusion — ^whoUy 
illogical  to  assert  that  because  we  had  once  found  love  of 
art  connected  with  moral  baseness,  the  love  of  art  must  be 
the  general  root  of  moral  baseness ;  and  equally  unfair  to 
assert  that,  because  we  had  once  found  neglect  of  art  coin- 
cident  with  nobleness  of  disposition,  neglect  of  art  must  be 
always  the  source  or  sign  of  that  nobleness.  But  if  we 
pass  from  the  Indian  peninsula  into  other  countries  of  the 
globe ;  and  from  our  own  recent  experience,  to  the  records 
of  history,  we  shall  still  find  one  great  &ct  fronting  us,  in 
stem  universality — ^namely,  the  apparent  connection  ot 
great  success  in  art  with  subsequent  national  degradation. 
You  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  nations  which  possess- 
ed a  refined  art  were  always  subdued  by  those  who 
possessed  none:  you  find  the  Lydian  subdued  by  the 
Mede;  the  Athenian  by  the  Spartan;  the  Greek  by  the 
Soman ;  the  Soman  by  the  Goth ;  the  Burgundian  by  the 
Switzer :  but  you  find,  beyond  this — ^that  even  where  no 
attack  by  any  external  power  has  accelerated  the  catastro* 
phe  of  the  state,  the  period  in  which  any  given  people 
reach  their  highest  power  in  art  is  precisely  that  in  which 
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thej  appear  to  siga  the  warrant  of  their  own  min ;  and 
that,  from  tLe  moment  in  which  a  perfect  Btatae  appears 
in  FloTenoei  a  perfect  picture  in  Venice,  or  a  perfect  fresco 
in  Rome,  from  that  hour  forward,  probity,  industry,  and 
courage  seem  to  be  exiled  from  their  walls,  and  they  perish 
in  a  sculpturesque  paralysis,  or  a  many«coloured  corrup- 
tion. 

But  even  this  is  not  alL  As  art  seems  thus,  in  its  deli- 
cate form,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  indolence 
and  sensuality, — so,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  it  hitherto 
has  appeared  only  in  energetic  manifestation  when  it  was  in 
the  service  of  superstition.  The  four  greatest  manifesta^ 
tions  of  human  intellect  which  founded  the  four  principal 
kingdoms  of  art,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  and  Italian, 
were  developed  by  the  strong  excitement  of  active  super- 
stition in  the  worship  of  Osiris,  Belus,  Minerva,  and  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  Therefore,  to  speak  briefly,  it  may  ap- 
pear very  difficult  to  show  that  art  has  ever  yet  existed  in  a 
consistent  and  thoroughly  energetic  school,  unless  it  was 
engaged  in  the  propagation  of  &lsehood,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  vice. 

And  finally,  while  art  has  thus  shown  itself  always  active 
iu  the  service  of  luxury  and  idolatry,  it  has  also  been 
strongly  directed  to  the  exaltation  of  cruelty.  A  nation 
which  lives  a  pastoral  and  innocent  life  never  decorates  the 
shepherd's  staff  or  the  plough-handle,  but  races  who  live 
by  depralation  and  slaughter  nearly  always  bestow  ex 
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quisite  ornaments  on  the  quiyer,  tbe  helmet|  and  th« 
spear. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  then,  on  all  these  three  oounti^ 
more  than  questionable  whether  we  are  assembled  here  in 
Kensington  museum  to  any  good  purpose  ?  Might  we  not 
justly  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  fear,  rather  than 
with  sympathy,  by  the  innocent  and  unartistical  public? 
Are  we  even  sure  of  ourselves?  Do  we  know  what  we  are 
about  ?  Are  we  met  here  as  honest  people  ?  or  are  we  not 
rather  so  many  Catilines  assembled  to  devise  the  hasty  d^ 
gradation  of  our  country,  or,  like  a  conclave  of  midnight 
witches,  to  summon  and  send  forth,  on  new  and  unexpect* 
ed  missions,  the  demons  of  luxury,  cruelty,  and  supersti* 
tion? 

I  trust,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  not  so :  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Bedgrave  and  Mr.  Cole  do  not  at  all  include  results  of 
this  kind  in  their  conception  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the 
institution  which  owes  so  much  to  their  strenuous  and  well* 
directed  exertions.  And  I  have  put  this  painful  question 
before  you,  only  that  we  may  face  it  thoroughly,  and,  as  I 
hope,  out-face  it  If  you  will  give  it  a  little  sincere  atten* 
Lion  this  evening,  I  trust  we  may  find  sufficiently  good  rea< 
sons  for  our  work,  and  proceed  to  it  hereafter,  as  all  good 
workmen  should  do,  with  clear  heads,  and  calm  consciences 

To  return,  then,  to  the  first  point  of  difficulty,  the  rela* 
dons  between  art  and  mental  disposition  in  India  and  Soot- 
land.    It  is  quite  true  that  the  art  of  India  is  delicate  and 
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refined.  Bat  it  has  one  curious  character  distinguishing  it 
firom  all  other  art  of  equal  merit  in  design — U  never  repre- 
mnts  a  ruUural/acL  It  either  forms  its  compositions  out  oi 
meaningless  fragments  of  colour  and  flo  wings  of  line;  or  if 
it  represents  any  living  creature,  it  represents  that  creature 
under  some  distorted  and  monstrous  form*  To  all  the  facta 
and  forms  of  nature  it  wilfully  and  resolutely  opposes 
itself;  it  will  not  draw  a  man,  but  an  eight-armed  mon- 
ster ;  it  will  not  draw  a  flower,  but  only  a  spiral  or  a  zigzag. 

It  thus  indicates  that  the  4)eople  who  practise  it  are  cut 
off  from  all  possible  sources  of  healthy  knowledge  or  na- 
tural  delight;  that  they  have  wilfully  sealed  up  and  put 
aside  the  entire  volume  of  the  world,  and  have  got  nothing 
to  read,  nothing  to  dwell  upon,  but  that  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  of  which  we  are  told  that "  it  is  only 
evil  continually."  Over  the  whole  spectacle  of  creation  they 
have  thrown  a  veil  in  which  there  is  no  rent  For  them  no 
star  peeps  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark — for  them 
neither  their  heaven  shines  nor  their  mountains  rise — ^for 
them  the  flowers  do  not  blossom — for  them  the  creatures  of 
field  and  forest  do  not  live.  They  lie  bound  in  the  dungeon 
of  their  own  corruption,  encompassed  only  by  doleftd  phan* 
toms,  or  by  spectral  vacancy. 

Need  I  remind  you  what  an  exact  reverse  of  this  condi- 
tion of  mind,  as  respects  the  observance  of  nature,  is  pre 
sented  by  the  people  whom  we  have  just  been  led  to  con- 
template in  contrast  with  the  Indian  race?    You  will  find 
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upon  reflectioii,  tliat  all  the  highest  points  of  the  Scottish 
character  are  connected  with  impressions  derived  straight 
from  the  natural  scenery  of  their  country.  No  nation  has 
erer  before  shown,  in  tl^e  general  tone  of  its  language — ^in 
the  general  current  of  its  literature — so  constant  a  habit  of 
hallowing  its  passions  and  confirming  its  principles  by  direct 
association  with  the  charm,  or  power,  of  nature.  The  writ 
ings  of  Scott  and  Burns — and  yet  more,  of  the  &r  greater 
poets  than  Bums  who  gave  Scotland  ber  traditional  ballads, 
^-furnish  you  in  every  stanza — almost  in  every  line — ^with 
examples  of  this  association  of  natural  scenery  with  the 
passions;*  but  an  instance  of  its  £urther  connection  with 
moral  principle  struck  me  forcibly  just  at  the  time  when  I 
was  most  lamenting  the  absence  of  art  among  the  people.  In 
one  of  the  loneliest  districts  of  Scotland,  where  the  peat  cot- 
tages are  darkest,  just  at  the  western  foot  of  that  great  mass  of 

*The  great  poets  of  Sootland,  like  the  great  poets  of  all  other  oooih 
tnoBf  noTer  write  dissolately,  either  in  matter  or  method;  but  with 
Item  and  measmred  meaung  in  every  syOabla  Here's  a  bit  of  fliit-rabs 
work  for  example : 

*<  Tweed  8ud  to  TtQ, 
<  What  gars  je  rin  sae  stSl?* 

Till  said  to  Tweed, 
'  Though  ye  rin  wi'  qpeed, 

Andlrindaw, 

Wharye  droon  ae  su^ 

IdroootwiL*" 
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the  Grampians  whioh  encircles  the  sources  of  the  Spey  and 
the  Dee,  the  main  road  which  traveraes  the  chain  winds  round 
the  foot  of  a  broken  rock  called  Crag,  or  Craig  EUachie. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  either  its  height  or  fcrm ; 
it  is  darkened  with  a  few  scattered  pines,  and  touched  along 
its  summit  with  a  flush  of  heather;  but  it  constitutes  a  kind 
of  headland,  or  leading  promontoiy,  in  the  group  of  hills  to 
which  it  belongs — a  sort  of  initial  letter  of  the  mountains , 
and  thus  stands  in  the  mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict^ the  Clan  Ghrant^  for  a  type  of  their  country,  and  of  the 
influence  of  that  country  upon  themselve&  Their  sense  of 
this  is  beautifully  indicated  in  the  war-cry  of  the  dan, 
*' Stand  fiust,  Craig  Ellachie."  You  may  think  long  over 
those  few  words  without  exhausting  the  deep  wells  of  feel- 
ing and  thought  contained  in  them — ^the  love  of  the  native 
land,  the  assurance  of  their  feithfulness  to  it;  the  subdued 
and  gentle  assertion  of  indomitable  courage — ^I  may  need  to 
be  told  to  stand,  but,  if  I  do,  Craig  Ellachie  doea  You  could 
not  but  have  felt,  had  you  passed  beneath  it  at  the  time 
when  so  many  of  England's  dearest  children  were  being 
defended  by  the  strength  of  heart  of  men  bom  at  its  foot, 
how  often  among  the  delicate  Indian  palaces,  whose  marble 
was  pallid  with  horror,  and  whose  vermilion  was  darkened 
with  blood,  the  remembrance  of  its  rough  grey  rocks  and 
purple  heaths  must  have  risen  before  the  sight  of  the  High- 
land soldier;  how  often  the  hailing  of  the  shot  and  the 
shriek  of  battle  would  pass  away  from  his  hearing,  and 
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leave  only  the  whisper  of  the  old  pine  branches — "Stanc 
fast»  Craig  Ellachiel" 

You  have,  r  these  two  nations,  seen  in  direct  opposition 
the  effects  on  moral  sentiment  of  art  without  nature,  and  of 
natorc  without  art.  And  jou  see  enough  to  justify  you  in 
flsupecting — while,  if  you  choose  to  investigate  the  subject 
more  deeply  and  with  other  examples,  you  will  find  enough 
to  justify  you  in  oonduding — ^that  art,  followed  as  such, 
and  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective  of  the  interpretation  of 
nature  by  it,  is  destructive  of  whatever  is  best  and  noblest 
in  humanity;  but  that  nature,  however  simply  observed,  or 
imperfectly  known,  is,  in  the  degree  of  the  affection  felt  for 
it,  protective  and  helpful  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  humanity. 

You  might  then  conclude  &rther,  that  art,  so  &r  as  it 
was  devoted  to  the  record  or  the  intrapisttttba  of  natmc^ 
would  be  helpful  and  ennobling  also. 

And  you  would  conclude  this  with  perfect  truth.  Let 
me  repeat  the  assertion  distinctly  and  solemnly,  as  the  first 
that  I  am  permitted  to  make  in  this  building,  devoted  in  a' 
way  so  new  and  so  admirable  to  the  service  of  the  art-stu- 
dents of  England — ^Wherever  art  is  practised  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  delight  of  the  workman  is  in  what  he  c&es 
and  produee8j  instead  of  what  he  interprets  or  eahibiis^-^ 
there  art  has  an  influence  of  the  most  fatal  kind  on  brain 
and  heart,  and  it  issues,  if  long  so  pursued,  in  the  d£S(ni4> 
fum  bolh  of  intdleduai  power  and  moral  principle;  whereas 
art^  devoted  humbly  and  self-forgetfully  to  the  dear  state 
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meat  and  record  of  the  &ct8  of  the  aniyerse,  is  alwayi 
helpfhl  and  beneficent  to  mankind,  full  of  comfort^  strengthi 
and  salTatioB. 

No^,  when  yoa  were  once  well  assured  of  thia^  70Q 
might  logically  infer  another  thing,  namely,  that  when  Art 
was  occupied  in  the  function  in  which  she  was  serviceable^ 
she  would  herself  be  strengthened  by  the  service,  and 
when  she  was  doing  what  Providence  without  doubt  in- 
tended her  to  do,  she  would  gain  in  vitality  and  dignity 
just  as  she  advanced  in  usefulness.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  might  gather,  that  when  her  agency  was  distorted  to 
the  deception  or  degradation  of  mankind,  she  would  herself 
be  equally  misled  and  degraded — ^that  she  would  be  checked 
m  advance,  or  precipitated  in  decline. 

And  this  is  the  truth  also;  and  holding  this  clue  you 
will  easily  and  justly  interpret  the  phenomena  of  history. 
So  long  as  Art  is  steady  in  the  contemplation  and  exhibi* 
tion  of  natural  &cts,  so  long  she  herself  lives  and  grows ; 
and  in  her  own  life  and  growth  partly  implies,  partly 
secures^  that  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  she  is 
practised*  But  a  time  has  always  hitherto  come,  in  which, 
having  thus  reached  a  singular  perfection,  she  begins  to 
oontemplate  that  perfection,  and  to  imitate  it,  and  deduce 
rules  and  forms  from  it ;  and  thus  to  forget  her  duty  and 
ininistry  as  the  interpreter  and  discoverer  of  Truth.  And  in 
the  very  instant  when  this  diversion  of  her  purpose  and 
forgetfiilness  of  her  function  take  place — forgetfulness  gene- 
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rail  J  ooinoident  with  her  apparent  perfection  —in  that  instant| 
I  say,  begins  her  actual  catastrophe ;  and  by  her  own  ML-^ 
so  &r  as  she  has  influence — she  accelerates  the  ruin  of  the 
nation  by  which  she  is  practised. 

The  study,  however,  of  the  effect  of  art  on  the  mind  of 
nations  is  one  rather  for  the  historian  than  for  us;  at  all 
events  it  is  one  for  the  discussion  of  which  we  have  no  more 
time  this  evening.  But  I  will  ask  your  patience  with  me 
while  I  tiy  to  illustrate,  in  some  further  particulars,  the 
dependence  of  the  healthy  state  and  power  of  art  itself 
upon  the  exercise  of  its  appointed  fonction  in  the  interpre 
tation  of  &ct 

You  observe  that  I  always  say  trUarpreUUion^  never  mt* 
icUim.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is,  first,  that  good  art  rarely 
imitates;  it  usually  only  describes  or  explains.  But  my 
second  and  chief  reason  is  that  good  art  always  consists  of 
two  things;  First,  the  observation  of  fact;  secondly,  the 
manifesting  of  human  design  and  authority  in  the  way  that 
fkct  is  told.  Great  and  good  art  must  unite  the  two;  it 
cannot  exist  for  a  moment  but  in  their  unity ;  it  consists  of 
the  two  as  essentially  as  water  consists  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  or  marble  of  lime  and  carbonic  add. 

Let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  of  each  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  first  element,  we  say,  is  the  love  of  Nature, 
leading  to  the  effort  to  observe  and  report  her  truly.  And 
this  is  the  first  and  leading  element  Review  for  yourselves 
the  history  of  art,  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  a  manifest 
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certainty,  that  no  great  school  ever  yet  existed  which  had  not 
for  primal  aim  ihe  repreaeniation  of  aoTne  ruxhirdljbct  as  truly 
as  possible.  There  have  only  yet  appeared  in  the  world 
three  schools  of  perfect  art — schools,  that  is  to  say,  that  did 
their  work  as  well  as  it  seems  possible  to  do  it  These  are 
the  Athenian,*  Florentine,  and  Venetian.  The  Athenian 
proposed  to  itself  the  perfect  representation  of  the  form  of 
the  human  body.  It  strove  to  do  that  as  well  as  it  could; 
it  did  that  as  well  as  it  can  be  done ;  and  all  its  greatness 
was  founded  upon  and  involved  in  that  single  and  honest 
effort  The  Florentine  school  proposed  to  itself  the  perfect 
expression  of  human  emotion — ^the  showing  of  the  effects  of 
passion  in  the  human  fisbce  and  gesture.  I  call  this  the  Flo- 
rentine  school,  because,  whether  you  take  Raphael  for  the 
culminating  nmster  of  expressional  art  in  Italy,  or  Leonardo, 
or  Michael  Angelo,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  6nei^y  of 
the  national  effort  which  produced  those  masters  had  its  root 
in  Florence;  not  at  Urbino  or  Milan,  I  say,  then,  this 
Florentine  or  leading  Italian  school  proposed  to  itself  hu- 
man eidpression  for  its  aim  in  natural  truth ;  it  strove  to  do 
that  as  well  as  it  could— did  it  as  well  as  it  can  Ije  done — 
and  all  its  greatness  is  rooted  in  that  single  aiid  honest 
effort  Thirdly,  the  Venetian  school  proposed  the  represen- 
tation of  the  effect  of  colour  and  shade  on  all  things ;  chiefly 
on  the  human  form.    It  tried  to  do  that  as  well  as  it  could 

*  See  below,  the  farther  notice  of  the  real  spirit  of  Greek  work,  in  the 
address  at  Bradford. 
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— did  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done — ^and  all  its  greatness  is 
founded  on  that  single  and  honest  effort 

Pray,  do  not  leave  this  room  without  a  perfectly  dear 
holding  o^  these  three  ideas.  You  may  try  them,  and  toss 
them  about  aflierwards,  as  much  as  you  like,  to  see  if  they 'U 
bear  shaking;  but  do  let  me  pat  them  well  and  plainly  into 
your  possession.  Attach  them  to  three  works  of  art  which 
you  all  have  either  seen  or  continually  heard  of.  There's 
the  (so-called)  '^  Theseus"  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  That  repre- 
sents the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  Athenian  school — ^the 
natural  form  of  the  human  body.  All  their  conventional 
architecture — ^their  graceful  shaping  and  painting  of  pottery 
— whatsoever  other  art  they  practised — was  dependent  for 
its  greatness  on  this  sheet-anchor  of  central  aim :  true  shape 
of  living  man.  Then  take,  for  your  type  of  the  Italian 
school,  Baphael's  '^Disputa  del  Sacramento;"  that  will  be 
an  accepted  type  by  everybody,  and  will  involve  no  possibly 
questionable  points :  the  Germans  will  admit  it ;  the  English 
academicians  will  admit  it;  and  the  English  purists  and 
pre-Raphaelites  will  admit  it  Well,  there  you  have  the 
truth  of  human  expression  proposed  as  an  aim.  That  is 
the  way  people  look  when  they  feel  this  or  that — when  they 
nave  this  or  that  other  mental  character :  are  they  devo 
tional,  thoughtful,  affectionate,  indignant,  or  inspired?  are 
they  prophets,  saints,  priests,  or  kings?  then — whatsoever 
is  truly  thoughtful,  affectionate,  prophetic,  priestly,  kingly 
— thai  the  Florentine  school  tried  to  discern,  and  show :  than 
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they  have  discemed  and  shown ;  and  all  their  gieatnesa  ia 
first  &stened  in  their  aim  at  this  central  truth — the  open  ex- 
pression of  the  living  human  soul. 

Lastly,  take  Veronese's  "Marriage  in  Cana"  in  the 
Louvre.  There  you  have  the  most  perfect  representation 
possible  of  colour,  and  light,  and  shade,  as  they  afifect  the 
external  aspect  of  the  human  form,  and  its  immediate  acce&* 
sories,  architecture,  furniture,  and  dress.  This  external 
aspect  of  noblest  nature  was  the  first  aim  of  the  Venetians, 
and  all  their  greatness  depended  on  their  resolution  to 
achieve,  and  their  patience  in  achieving  it. 

Here,  then,  are  the  three  greatest  schools  of  the  former 
world  exemplified  for  you  in  three  well-known  works.  The 
Phidian  "  Theseus"  represents  the  Greek  school  pursuing 
truth  of  form ;  the  "  Disputa"  of  Raphael,  the  Florentine 
school  pursuing  truth  of  mental  expression ;  the  "  Marriage 
in  Oana,"  the  Venetian  school  pursuing  truth  of  colour  and 
light  But  do  not  suppose  that  the  law  which  I  am  stating 
to  you — ^the  great  law  of  art-life— can  only  be  seen  in  these, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  art  schools.  It  is  just  as  manifest 
in  each  and  every  school  that  ever  has  had  life  in  it  at  all. 
Wheresoever  the  search  after  truth  begins,  there  life  begins; 
wheresoever  that  search  ceases,  there  life  ceases.  As  long 
as  a  school  of  art  holds  any  chain  of  natural  &ct8,  trying  to 
discover  more  of  them  and  express  them  better  daily,  it  may 
play  hither  and  thither  as  it  likes  on  this  side  of  the  chain 
or  that;  it  may  design  grotesques  and  conventionalisms. 
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bmld  the  simplest  buildings,  serve  the  mosi  practical  utili- 
ties, jet  all  it  does  will  be  gloriously  designed  and  gloriously 
done;  but  let  it  once  quit  hold  of  the  chaili  of  natural  fact, 
oease  to  pursue  that  as  the  clue  to  its  work ;  let  it  propose 
to  itself  any  other  end  than  preaching  this  living  word,  and 
think  first  of  showing  its  own  skill  or  its  own  fancy,  and 
from  that  hour  its  fall  is  precipitate — ^its  destruction  sure ; 
nothing  that  it  does  or  designs  will  ever  have  life  or  loveli- 
ness in  it  more ;  its  hour  has  oome,  and  there  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  no*  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither 
it  goeth. 

Let  us  take  for  example  that  school  of  art  over  which 
many  of  you  would  perhaps  think  this  law  had  but  little 
power — ^the  school  of  Gothic  architecture.  Many  of  us 
may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  that  school 
rather  as  of  one  of  forms  than  of  fiicts — ^a  school  of  pin- 
nadea,  and  buttresses,  and  conventional  mouldings,  and 
disguise  of  nature  by  monstrous  imaginings — ^not  a  school 
of  truth  at  all.  I  think  I  shall  be  able,  even  in  the  little 
time  we  have  to-night,  to  show  that  this  is  not  so ;  and  that 
our  great  law  holds  just  as  good  at  Amiens  and  Salisbury 
as  it  does  at  Athens  and  Florence. 

I  will  go  back  then  first  to  the  very  beginnings  of  Gbthic 
art,  and  before  you,  the  students  of  Kensington,  as  an  im- 
pannelled  jury,  I  will  bring  two  examples  of  the  barbarism 
out  of  which  Gothic  art  emerges,  approximately  oontem 
porary  in  date  and  parallel  in  executive  skill;  but,  the  one^ 
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a  barbarism  that  did  not  get  on,  and  oould  not  get  on ;  the 
other,  a  barbarism  that  oould  get  on,  and  did  get  on ;  and 
you,  the  impannelled  jury,  shall  judge  what  is  the  essentia) 
differenoe  between  the  two  barbarisms^  and  decide  for  your- 
selves what  is  the  seed  of  life  in  the  one,  and  the  sign  d 
death  in  the  other. 

The  first^ — ^that  which  has  in  it  the  sign  of  death, — ^fur- 
Dishes  us  at  the  same  time  with  an  illustration  far  too  inter- 
esting to  be  passed  by,  of  certain  principles  much  depended 
on  by  our  common  modem  designers.  Taking  up  one  of 
our  architectural  publications  the  other  day,  and  opening 
it  at  random,  I  chanced  upon  this  piece  of  information,  put 
in  rather  curious  English ;  but  you  shall  have  it  as  it  stands — 

'*  Aristotle  asserts,  that  the  greatest  species  of  the  beauti- 
ftd  are  Order,  Symmetry,  and  the  Definite." 

I  should  tell  you,  however,  that  this  statement  is  not  given 
as  authoritative ;  it  is  one  example  of  various  Architectural 
teachings,  given  in  a  report  in  the  Building  Chronicle  for 
May,  1867,  of  a  lecture  on  Proportion ;  in  which  the  only 
thing  the  lecturer  appears  to  have  proved  was  that, — 

"The  ^stem  of  dividlDg  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  oolunm  into 
parts  for  copying  the  ancient  architectural  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
adopted  by  architects  from  Yitruvius  (circa  B.a  25)  to  the  present 
period,  as  a  method  for  producing  ancient  architecture,  u  enUrdy  tue- 
leUj  for  the  several  parts  of  Grecian  architecture  cannot  be  reduced  oi 
subdivided  by  this  system ;  neither  does  it  apply  to  the  architecture  ol 
Rome 
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Still,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  the  lecture  appears  to 
have  been  just  one  of  those  of  which  you  will  at  present 
hear  so  many,  the  protests  of  architects  who  have  no  know* 
ledge  of  sculpture— or  of  any  other  mode  of  expressing 
natural  beauty — against  natural  beauty;  and  their  endea- 
vour to  substitute  mathematical  proportions  for  the  know- 
ledge of  life  they  do  not  possess,  and  the  representation  of 
life  of  which  they  are  incapable.  Now,  this  substitution 
of  obedience  to  mathematical  law  for  sympathy  with 
observed  life,  is  the  first  characteristic  of  the  hopeless  work 
of  all  ages;  as  such,  you  will  find  it  eminently  manifested 
in  the  specimen  I  have  to  give  you  of  the  hopeless  Gbthic 
barbarism;    the   barbarism   fix)m  which    nothing    could 

emerge — ^for  which  no  future  was 
possible  but  extinction.  The 
Aristotelian  principles  of  the 
Beautiful  are,  you  remember. 
Order,  Symmetry,  and  the  Defi- 
nite. Here  you  have  the  three, 
in  perfection,  applied  to  the 
ideal  of  an  angel,  in  a  psalter 
of  the  eighth  century,  existing 
in  the  library  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.* 
Now,  you  see  the  characteristics  of  this  utterly  dead  school 


^  I  oopy  this  woodcut  from  Westwood's  "  PalaBOgraphia  Saora.*" 
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are,  first  the  wilful  dofling  of  its  eyes  to  natural  &ctB ;— for 
however  ignorant  a  person  may  be,  he  need  only  look  at  a 
human  being  to  see  that  it  has  a  mouth  as  well  as  eyes ; 
and  secondly,  the  endeavour  to  adorn  or  idealize  natural 
&ct  according  to  its  own  notions:  it  puts  red  spots  in  the 
middle  of  the  hands,  and  sharpens  the  thumbs,  thinking  to 
improve  them.  Here  you  have  the  most  pure  type  possi- 
ble  of  the  principles  of  idealism  m  all  ages:  whenever  peo- 
ple don't  look  at  Nature,  they  always  think  they  can 
improve  her.  You  will  also  admire,  doubtless,  the  exquisite 
result  of  the  application  of  our  great  modem  architectural 
principle  of  beauty — symmetry,  or  equal  balance  of  part 
by  part;  you  see  even  the  eyes  are  made  symmetrical — 
entirely  round,  instead  of  irregular,  oval ;  and  the  iris  is  set 
properly  in  the  middle,  instead  of— as  nature  has  absurdly 
put  it — ^rather  under  the  upper  lid.  You  will  also  observe 
the  ^^  principle  of  the  pyramid"  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  figure,  and  the  value  of  ^^  series"  in  the  placing  of 
dots. 

From  this  dead  barbarism  we  pass  to  living  barbarism — 
to  work  done  by  hands  quite  as  rude,  if  not  ruder,  and  by 
minds  as  uninformed ;  and  yet  work  which  in  every  line 
of  it  is  prophetic  of  power,  and  has  in  it  the  sure  dawn  of 
day.  You  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Giotto  was  the 
founder  of  art  in  Italy.  He  was  not:  neither  he,  nor 
GKunta  Pisano,  nor  Niccolo  Pisano.  They  all  laid  strong 
hands  to  the  work,  and  brought  it  first  into  aspect  above 
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ground;  bat  the  foundation  had  been  laid  for  them  bj 
the  builders  of  the  Lombardic  churches  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Adda  and  the  Arno.  It  is  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
round  arched  churches  of  North  Italy,  bearing  disputable 
dates,  ranging  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century, 
that  you  will  find  the  lowest  struck  roots  of  the  art  of 
Titian  and  Raphael.*  I  go,  therefore,  to  the  church 
which  is  certainly  the  efxliest  of  these,  St  Ambrogio,  of 
Milan,  said  still  to  retain  some  portions  of  the  actual 
structure  from  which  St  Ambrose  excluded  Theodosius, 
and  at  all  events  frimishing  the  most  archaic  examples  of 
Lombardic  sculpture  in  North  Italy.  I  do  not  venture  tc 
guess  their  date;  they  are  barbarous  enough  for  any 
date. 

We  find  the  pulpit  of  this  church  covered  with  in- 
terlacing patterns,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  manu- 
script  at  Cambridge,  but  among  them  is  figure  sculpture  of 
a  very  different  kind.  It  is  wrought  with  mere  incisions  in 
the  stone,  of  which  the  effect  may  be  tolerably  given  by 
single  lines  in  a  drawing.  Bemember,  therefore,  for  a 
moment — as  characteristic  of  culminating  Italian  art — 
Michael  Angelo's  fresco  of  the  "  Temptation  of  Eve,"  in 
the  Sistine  chapel,  and  you  will  be  more  interested  in  seeing 
the  birth  of  Italian  art,  illustrated  by  the  same  subject^ 

*  I  havs  said  elsewhere,  "  the  root  of  aS  art  is  struck  in  the  thirteen  lb 
eentuiy."  This  is  quite  true:  but  of  course  some  of  the  smallest  fibioi 
roD  lower,  as  in  this  instance. 
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from   St  AmbrpgiOy  of  Milan,  the  ^  Serpent  beguiling 
Eve."* 

Tet^  in  that  sketchy  rude  and  ludicrous  aa  it  is,  you  hav€ 


the  elements  of  life  in  their  first  form.  The  people  who 
could  do  that  were  sure  to  get  on.  For,  observe,  the  work- 
man's whole  aim  is  straight  at  the  facts,  as  well  as  he  can 
get  them ;  and  not  merely  at  the  facts,  but  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  facts.  A  conmion  workman  might  have  looked  at 
nature  for  his  serpent,  but  he  would  have  thought  only  of 
ts  scales.  But  this  fellow  does  not  want  scales,  nor  coils 
lie  can  do  without  them ;  he  wants  the  serpent's  heart — 

*  This  cut  is  ruder  than  it  should  be :  the  incisions  in  Uie  marble 
have  a  lighter  effect  than  these  rough  black  lines ;  but  it  i»  not  wortir 
while  to  do  it  better. 

.2* 
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malioe  and  insmuation ; — and  he  has  actoallj  got  them  to 
Bome  extent  So  also  a  common  workman,  even  in  thi^ 
barbarous  stage  of  art^  might  have  carved  Eve's  arms  and 
body  a  good  deal  better ;  but  this  man  does  not  care  about 
arms  and  body,  if  he  can  only  get  at  Eve's  mind — show 
that  she  is  pleased  at  being  flattered,  and  yet  in  a  state  of 
uncomfortable  hesitation.  And  some  look  of  listening,  of 
complacency,  and  of  embarrassment  he  has  verily  got: — 
note  the  eyes  slightly  askance,  the  lips  compressed,  and  the 
right  hand  nervously  grasping  the  left  arm:  nothing  can 
be  declared  impossible  to  the  people  who  could  begin  thus 
— ^the  world  is  open  to  them,  and  all  that  is  in  it;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  possible  to  the  man  who  did 
the  symmetrical  angel — ^the  world  is  keyless  to  him;  he  has 
built  a  cell  for  himself  in  which  he  must  abide,  barred  up 
for  ever — ^there  is  no  more  hope  for  him  than  for  a  sponge 
or  a  madrepore. 

I  shall  not  trace  from  this  embryo  the  progress  of  Gothic 
art  in  Italy,  because  it  is  much  complicated  and  involved 
with  traditions  of  other  schools,  and  because  most  of  the 
students  will  be  less  familiar  with  its  results  than  with  their 
own  northern  buildings.  So,  these  two  designs  indicating 
Death  and  Life  in  the  beginnings  of  medisBval  art^  we  will 
take  an  example  of  the  progress  of  that  art  from  our  north- 
em  work.  Now,  many  of  you,  doubtless,  have  been  in- 
terested by  the  mass,  grandeur,  and  gloom  of  Norman 
architecture,  as  much  as  by  Gothic  traceries ;  and  when  yon 
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hear  me  say  that  the  root  of  all  good  work  lies  in  nataral 
&ct8,  joa  doubtless  think  instantij  of  your  round  arches, 
with  their  rude  coshion  capitals,  and  of  the  billet  or  zigzag 
work  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  you  cannot  see 
what  the  knowledge  of  nature  has  to  do  with  either  the 
simple  plan  or  the  rude  mouldings.     But  all  those  simple 
conditions  of  Norman  art  are  merely  the  expiring  of  it  to- 
wards  the  extreme  north.    Do  not  study  Norman  archi- 
tecture in  Northumberland,  but  in  Normandy,  and  then  you 
will  find  that  it  is  just  a  peculiarly  manly,  and  practically 
useful,  form  of  the  whole  great  French  school  of  rounded 
architecture.    And  where  has  that  French  school  its  origin  ? 
Wholly  in  the  rich  conditions  of  sculpture,  which,  rising 
first  out  of  imitations  of  the  Boman  bas-reliefi,  covered 
all  the  &qad€S  of  the  French  early  churches  with  one  con- 
tinuous arabesque  of  fiond  or  animal  life.    If  you  want  to 
study  round-arched  buildings,  do  not  go  to  Durham,  but 
go  to  Poictiers,  and  there  you  will  see  how  all  the  simple 
decorations  which  give  you  so  much  pleasure  even  in  their 
isolated  application  were  invented  by  persons  practised  in 
carving  men,  monsters,  wild  animals,  birds,  and  flowers,  in 
overwhelming  redundance ;  and  then  trace  this  architecture 
forward  in   central  France,  and  you  will  find  it   losee 
nothing  of  its  richness— it  only  gains  in  truth,  and  there- 
fore in  grace,  until  just  at  the  moment  of  transition  into  the 
1  ointed  style,  you  have  the  consummate  lype  of  the  sculps 
tore  of  the  school  given  you  in  the  west  firont  of  the  Ca- 
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ibedral  of  Chartrea     From  that  front  I  have  chosen  two 
fragments  to  illtrstrate  it* 

These  statues  have  been  long,  and  justly,  oonsidered  as 
lepresentative  of  the  highest  skill  of  the  twelfth  or  earliest 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  France ;  and  they  indeed 
possess  a  dignity  and  delicate  charm,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  wanting  in  later  worka  It  is  owing  partly  to  real 
nobleness  of  feature,  but  chiefly  to  the  grace,  mingled  with 
severity,  of  the  falling  lines  of  excessively  thin  drapery ;  as 
well  as  to  a  most  studied  finish  in  composition,  every  part 
of  the  ornamentation  tenderly  harmonizing  with  the  rest- 
So  far  as  their  power  over  certain  tones  of  religious  mind 
IS  owing  to  a  palpable  degree  of  non-naturalism  in  them,  I 
do  not  praise  it — ^the  exaggerated  thinness  of  body  and  stiff* 
ness  of  attitude  are  faults ;  but  they  are  noble  faults,  and 
give  the  statues  a  strange  look  of  forming  part  of  the  very 
building  itself,  and  sustaining  it — ^not  like  the  Greek  cary- 
atid, without  effort — nor  like  the  Eenaissance  caryatid,  by 
painfiil  or  impossible  effort — ^but  as  if  all  that  ^i^  silent 
and  stem,  and  withdrawn  apart,  and  stiffened  in  chill  oi 
heart  against  the  terror  of  earth,  had  passed  into  a  shape  of 

*  This  part  of  the  lecture  waa  illustrated  by  two  drawings,  made 
Admirably  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Laing,  with  the  help  of  photographs  from  statues 
at  Ghartres.  The  drawings  may  be  seen  at  present  at  the  Kensington 
Museum ;  but  any  large  photograph  of  the  west  front  of  Ghartres  wiO 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  what  is  stated  in  the  lecture^  as  far  as  it 
aeedfuL 
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eternal  marble ;  and  thus  the  Ghost  had  given,  to  bear  up 
the  pillars  of  the  diarch  on  earth,  all  the  patient  and  ex 
pectant  nature  that  it  needed  no  more  in  heaven.  This  ia 
the  transcendental  view  of  the  meaning  of  those  sculptures, 
I  do  not  dwell  upon  it  What  I  do  lean  upon  is  theii 
purely  naturalistic  and  vital  power.  They  are  all  portraits 
— ^unknown,  most  of  them,  I  believe, — ^but  palpably  and 
anmistakeably  portraits,  if  not  taken  from  the  actual  per- 
son for  whom  the  statue  stands,  at  all  events  studied  firom 
some  living  person  whose  features  might  &irly  represent 
those  of  the  king,  or  saint  intended.  Several  of  them  I 
suppose  to  be  authentic :  there  is  one  of  a  queen,  who  has 
evidently,  while  she  lived,  been  notable  for  her  bright  black 
eyes.  The  sculptor  has  cut  the  iris  deep  into  the  stone,  and 
her  dark  eyes  are  still  suggested  with  her  smile. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  you  to  notice  specially  in 
these  statues — ^the  way  in  which  the  floral  moulding  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  vertical  lines  of  the  figure.  You  have  th\is 
the  utmost  complexity  and  richness  of  curvature  set  side  by 
side  with  the  pure  and  delicate  parallel  lines,  and  both  the 
characters  gain  in  interest  and  beauty ;  but  there  is  deeper 
significance  in  the  thing  than  that  of  mere  effect  in  compo* 
sition; — significance  not  intended  on  the  part  of  the  sculp- 
tor, but  all  the  more  valuable  because  unintentional.  I 
mean  the  close  association  of  the  beauty  of  lower  nature  in 
animals  and  flowers,  with  the  beauty  of  higher  nature  in 
human  form.     You  never  get  this  in  Greek  work.    Gh-eelr 
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statuea  are  always  isolated ;  blank  fields  of  stone,  or  deptbi 
of  shadow,  relieving  the  form  of  the  statue,  as  the  world  of 
lower  nature  which  they  despised  retired  in  darkness  from 
their  hearts.  Here,  the  clothed  figure  seems  the  type  of 
the  Christian  spirit — ^in  many  respects  feebler  and  more 
contracted — ^but  purer  ;  clothed  in  its  white  robes  and 
crown,  and  with  the  riches  of  all  creation  at  its  side. 

The  next  step  in  the  change  will  be  set  before  you  in  a 
moment,  merely  by  comparing  this  statue  from  the  west 
front  of  Chartres  with  that  of  the  Madonna,  from  the  south 
transept  door  of  Amiens.* 

This  Madonna,  with  the  sculpture  round  her,  represents 
the  culminating  power  of  Gothic  art  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Sculpture  has  been  gaining  continually  in  the  inter- 
val; gaining,  simply  because  becoming  every  day  more 
truthful,  more  tender,  and  more  suggestive.  By  the  way, 
the  old  Douglas  motto,  "  Tender  and  true,"  may  wisely  be 
taken  up  again  by  all  of  us,  for  our  own,  in  art  no  less  than 
in  other  things.  Depend  upon  it,  the  first  universal  cha- 
racteristic of  all  great  art  is  Tenderness,  as  the  second  is 
Truth.  I  find  this  more  and  more  every  day :  an  infinitude 
of  tenderness  is  the  chief  gift  and  inheritance  of  all  the 
truly  great  men.  It  is  sure  to  involve  a  relative  intensity 
o**  disdain  towards  base  things,  and  an  appearance  of  stem- 

^  There  are  many  photographs  of  this  door  and  of  its  central  statue 
Its  sculpture  in  the  tympanum  is  farther  described  in  the  Fourth  Leo 
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neas  and  arrogance  in  the  eyes  of  all  hard,  stupid,  and  vul- 
gar people — quite  terrific  to  such,  if  they  are  capable  of 
terror,  and  hateful  to  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  nothing 
higher  than  hatred.  Dante's  is  the  great  type  of  this  class 
of  mind.  I  say  the  fimt  inheritance  is  Tenderness — ^tha 
seocmd  Truth,  because  the  Tenderness  is  in  the  make  of  the 
creature,  the  Truth  in  his  acquired  habits  and  knowledge : 
besides,  the  love  comes  first  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  time, 
and  that  is  always  pure  and  complete :  the  truth,  at  best^ 
imperfect 

To  come  back  to  our  statue.  You  will  observe  that  the 
arrangement  of  this  sculpture  is  exactly  the  same  «s  at 
Chartres — severe  falling  drapery,  set  off  by  rich  floral 
ornament  at  the  side ;  but  the  statue  is  now  completely 
animated :  it  is  no  longer  fixed  as  an  upright  pillar,  but 
bends  aside  out  of  its  niche,  and  the  floral  ornament^  in- 
stead of  being  a  conventional  wreath,  is  of  exquisitely 
arranged  hawthorn.  The  work,  however,  as  a  whole, 
though  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  advance  of  the  age  in 
style  and  purpose,  is  in  some  subtler  qualities  inferior  to 
that  of  Chartres.  The  individual  sculptor,  though  trained 
m  a  more  advanced  school,  has  been  himself  a  man  of  infe* 
nor  order  of  mind  compared  to  the  one  who  worked  at 
Chartres.  But  I  have  not  time  to  point  out  to  you  the 
subtler  characters  by  which  I  know  this. 

This  statue,  then,  marks  the  culminating  point  of  Gothif 
art^  because,  up  to  this  time,  the  eyes  of  its  designers  had 
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been  steadily  fixed  on  natural  truth — thej  had  been  ad- 
vancing from  flower  to  flower,  from  form  to  form,  from  bee 
to  fikce, — ^gaining  perpetually  in  knowledge  and  veracity— 
therefore,  perpetually  in  power  and  in  grace.  But  at  this 
point  a  fatal  change  came  over  their  aim.  From  the  statue 
they  now  began  to  turn  the  attention  chiefly  to  the  niche 
of  the  statue,  and  from  the  floral  ornament  to  the  mould- 
ings that  enclosed  the  floral  ornament  The  first  result 
of  this  was,  however,  though  not  the  grandest^  yet  the  mosf. 
finished  of  northern  genius.  You  have,  in  the  earlier 
Gothic,  less  wonderful  construction,  less  careful  masonry, 
far  less  expression  of  harmony  of  parts  in  the  balance  of 
the  buUding.  Earlier  work  always  has  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  a  good  solid  wall  with  irregular  holes  in  it, 
well  carved  wherever  there  is  room.  But  the  last  phase  of 
good  Gothic  has  no  room  to  spare;  it  rises  as  high  as  it 
can  on  narrowest  foundation,  stands  in  perfect  strength 
with  the  least  possibfe  substance  in  its  bars ;  connects  niche 
with  niche,  and  line  with  line,  in  an  exquisite  harmony 
&om  which  no  stone  can  be  removed,  and  to  which  you  can 
add  not  a  pinnacle ;  and  yet  introduces  in  rich,  though  now 
more  calculated  provision,  the  living  element  of  its  sculp- 
ture :  sculpture  in  the  quatrefoils — sculpture  in  the  brack- 
ets— sculpture  in  the  gargoyles — sculpture  in  the  niches — 
sculpture  in  the  ridges  and  hollows  of  its  mouldings, — not  a 
shadow  without  meaning,  and  not  a  light  without  life.* 

*  The  two  IranaeptB  of  Rouen  Cathedral  illustrate  this  style.    Then 
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But  with  this  very  perfection  of  his  work  came  the  un- 
happy pride  of  the  builder  in  what  he  had  done.  As  long 
as  he  had  been  merely  raising  clumsy  walls  and  carving 
them  like  a  child,  in  waywardness  of  fancy,  his  delight 
was  in  the  things  he  thought  of  as  he  carved ;  but  when 
he  had  once  reached  this  pitch  of  constructive  science,  he 
began  to  think  only  how  cleverly  he  could  put  the  stones 
together.  The  question  was  not  now  with  him,  What  can 
I  represent?  but,  How  high  can  I  build — ^how  wonderfully 
can  I  hang  this  arch  in  air,  or  weave  this  tracery  across  the 
clouds  ?  And  the  catastrophe  was  instant  and  irrevocable. 
Architecture  became  in  France  a  mere  web  of  waving  lines, 
— ^in  England  a  mere  grating  of  perpendicular  ones.  Be> 
dundance  was  substituted  for  invention,  and  geometry  for 
passion ;  the  Gothic  art  became  a  mere  expression  of  wan* 
ton  expenditure,  and  vulgar  mathematics ;  and  was  swept 
away,  as  it  then  deserved  to  be  swept  away,  by  the  severer 
pride,  and  purer  learning,  of  the  schools  founded  on  classi 
cal  traditions. 

You  cannot  now  fidl  to  see  how,  tnroughout  the  history 
of  this  wonderful  art — from  its  earliest  dawn  in  Lombardy 
to  its  last  catastrophe  in  France  and  England — w^pture^ 
founded  on  love  of  nature,  was  the  talisman  of  its  exist 

are  plenty  of  photographs  of  them.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
peating  what  I  have  several  times  before  stated,  for  the  sake  of  travel- 
ers, that  St  Ouen,  impressive  as  it  is,  is  entirely  inferior  to  the  truft* 
lepts  of  Rouen  GathedraL 
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ence;  wherever  sculpture  was  practised,  architecture  arose 
— ^wherever  that  was  neglected,  architecture  expired ;  and, 
believe  me,  all  you  students  who  love  this  medisBval  art. 
there  is  no  hope  of  jour  ever  doing  any  good  with  it,  but 
on  this  everlasting  principle.  Your  patriotic  associations 
with  it  are  of  no  use ;  your  romantic  associations  with  it — 
either  of  ohivahy  or  religion — are  of  no  use;  they  are 
worse  than  useless,  they  are  false.  Gbthic  is  not  an  art  for 
knights  and  nobles ;  it  is  an  art  for  the  people :  it  is  not  an 
art  for  churches  or  sanctuaries ;  it  is  an  art  for  houses  and 
homes :  it  is  not  an  art  for  England  only,  but  an  art  for 
the  world:  above  all,  it  is  not  an  art  of  form  or  tradition 
only,  but  an  art  of  vital  practice  and  perpetual  renewal. 
And  whosoever  pleads  for  it  as  an  ancient  or  a  formal 
thing,  and  tries  to  teach  it  you  as  an  ecclesiastical  tradition 
or  a  geometrical  science,  knows  nothing  of  its  essence,  less 
than  nothing  of  its  power. 

Leave,  therefore,  boldly,  though  not  irreverently,  mysti- 
cism and  symbolism  on  the  one  side;  cast  away  with  utter 
scorn  geometry  and  legalism  on  the  other;  seize  hold  of 
God's  hand  and  look  fiill  in  the  £suse  of  His  creation,  and 
there  is  nothing  He  will  not  enable  you  to  achieve. 

Thus,  then,  you  will  find — ^and  the  more  profound  and 
accurate  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  the  more 
assuredly  you  will  find — ^that  the  living  power  in  all  the 
real  schools,  be  they  great  or  small,  is  love  of  nature.  But 
do  not  mistake  me  by  supposing  that  I  mean  this  law  to  be 
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all  that  is  necessary  to  form  a  schooL  There  needs  to  be 
much  superadded  to  it,  though  there  never  must  be  any- 
thing superseding  it  The  main  thing  which  needs  to  b6 
saperadded  is  the  gift  of  design. 

It  is  always  dangerous,  and  liable  to  diminish  the  clear- 
ness of  impression,  to  go  over  much  groimd  in  the  course 
of  one  lecture.  But  I  dare  not  present  you  with  a  maimed 
view  of  this  important  subject:  I  dare  not  put  off  to 
another  time,  when  the  same  persons  would  not  be  again 
assembled,  the  statement  of  the  great  collateral  necessily 
which,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  truth,  governs  all  noble 
art 

That  collateral  necessity  is  the  visibk  operation  of  human 
intellect  in  the  presentation  of  truth^  the  evidence  of  what  is 
properly  called  design  or  plan  in  the  work,  no  less  than  of 
veracity.  A  looking-glass  does  not  design — ^it  receives  and 
communicates  indiscriminately  all  that  passes  before  it ;  a 
painter  designs  when  he  chooses  some  things,  reftises  others, 
and  arranges  alL 

This  selection  and  arrangement  must  have  influence  over 
everything  that  the  art  is  concerned  with,  great  or  small — 
over  lines,  over  colours,  and  over  ideas.  Given  a  certain 
group  of  colours,  by  adding  another  colour  at  the  side  of 
them,  you  will  either*  improve  the  group  and  render  it 
more  delightful,  or  injure  it,  and  render  it  discordant  and 
unintelligible.  '^  Design"  is  the  choosing  and  placing  the 
colour  BO  as  to  help  and  enhance  all  the  other  colours  it  is  set 
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beside.  So  of  thoaghts:  in  a  good  composition,  every  idea 
is  presented  in  just  that  order,  and  with  just  that  foroe, 
whioh  will  perfectly  connect  it  with  all  the  other  thoughts 
in  the  work,  and  will  illustrate  the  others  as  well  as  receive 
illustration  from  them ;  so  that  the  entire  chain  of  thoughts 
oJfered  to  the  beholder's  mind  shall  be  received  by  him 
with  as  much  delight  and  with  as  little  effort  as  is  possible. 
And  thus  you  see  design,  properly  so  called,  is  human  in- 
vention, consulting  human  capacity.  Out  of  the  infinite  heap 
of  things  around  us  in  the  world,  it  chooses  a  certain 
number  which  it  can  thoroughly  grasp,  and  presents  this 
group  to  the  spectator  in  the  form  best  calculated  to  enable 
him  to  grasp  it  also,  and  to  grasp  it  with  delight 

And  accordingly,  the  capacities  of  both  gatherer  and 
receiver  being  limited,  the  object  is  to  make  everything  thai 
you  offer  hdpjvl  and  precious.  K  you  give  one  grain  of 
weight  too  much,  so  as  to  increase  &tigue  without  profit,  or 
bulk  without  yaluo— that  added  grain  is  hurtfiil ;  if  you 
put  one  spot  or  one  syllable  out  of  its  proper  place,  that 
spot  or  syllable  will  be  destructive — ^how  &r  destructive  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  tell :  a  misplaced  touch  may  some- 
times annihilate  the  labour  of  hours.  Nor  are  any  of  us 
prepared  to  understand  the  work  of  any  great  master,  till 
we  feel  this,  and  feel  it  as  distinctly  as  we  do  the  value  of 
arrangement  in  the  notes  of  musia  Take  any  noble  musi- 
cal air,  and  you  find,  on  examining  it,  that  not  one  even  of 
the  fiuntest  or  shortest  noted  can  be  removed  without 
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destruction  to  the  whole  passage  in  which  it  occars;  and 
that  every  note  in  the  passage  is  twenty  times  more  beauti- 
fal  so  introduced,  than  it  would  have  been  if  played  singlj 
on  the  instrument.  Precisely  this  degree  of  arrangement  and 
relation  must  exist  between  every  touch*  and  line  in  a  great 
picture.  You  may  consider  the  whole  as  a  prolonged  musi 
cal  composition  :  its  parts,  as  separate  airs  connected  in  the 
story ;  its  little  bits  and  fragments  of  colour  and  line,  sa 
separate  passages  or  bars  in  melodies;  and  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest note  of  the  whole — down  to  the  minutest  touch, — if 
there  is  one  that  can  be  spared — ^that  one  is  doing  mischief 
Bemember  therefore  always,  you  have  two  characters  in 
which  all  greatness  of  art  consists: — First,  the  earnest  and 
intense  seizing  of  natural  facts ;  then  the  ordering  those 
ficts  by  strength  of  human  intellect,  so  as  to  make  them, 
for  all  who  look  upon  them,  to  the  utmost  serviceable,  me- 
morable, and  beautiful.  And  thus  great  art  is  nothing  else 
than  the  type  of  strong  and  noble  life ;  for,  as  the  igno- 
ble person,  in  his  dealings  with  all  that  occurs  in  the  world 
about  him,  first  sees  nothing  clearly, — ^looks  nothing  fiurly 
m  the  face,  and  then  allows  himself  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  trampling  torrent,  and  unescapable  force,  of  the  things 
that  he  would  not  foresee,  and  could  not  understand :  so 
the  noble  person,  looking  the  facts  of  the  world  full  in  the 
&ce,  and  &thoming  them  with  deep  &culty,  then  deals 

*  Literally.    I  know  how  exaggerated  this  statement  sounds;  bat  1 
mean  it,-— every  syllable  of  it — See  Appendix  IV 
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with  them  in  unalarmed  intelligenoe  and  unhui  ried  strength, 
and  becomes,  with  his  human  intellect  and  will,  no  un 
conscious  nor  insigfiificant  agent,  in  consummating  their 
good,  and  restraining  their  evil. 

Thus  in  human  life  you  have  the  two  fields  of  rightful 
toil  for  ever  distinguished,  yet  for  ever  associated;  Truth 
first — plan  or  design,  founded  thereon ;  so  in  art,  you  have 
the  same  two  fields  for  ever  distinguished,  for  ever  asso 
ciated;  Truth  first — plan,  or  design,  founded  thereon 

Now  hitherto  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the 
subject ;  none  of  you  can  look  for  a  moment  at  any  great 
sculptor  or  painter  without  seeing  the  full  bearing  of  these 
principles.  But  a  difficulty  arises  when  you  come  to  exa 
mine  the  art  of  a  lower  order,  concerned  with  furniture 
and  manufiMSture,  for  in  that  art  the  element  of  design 
enters  without,  apparently,  the  element  of  truth.  You 
have  ofi;en  to  obtain  beauty  and  display  invention  without 
direct  representation  of  nature.  Yet,  respecting  all  these 
things  also,  the  principle  is  perfectly  simple.  If  the 
designer  of  furniture,  of  cups  and  vases,  of  dress  patterns, 
and  the  like,  exercises  himself  continually  in  the  imitation 
of  natural  form  in  some  leading  division  of  his  work;  then, 
holding  by  this  stem  of  life,  he  may  pass  down  into  all 
kinds  of  merely  geometrical  or  formal  design  with  perfix' 
safety,  and  with  noble  results.*    Thus  Giotto,  being  prima 

*  This  principle,  here  cursorily  Btated,  is  one  of  the  chief  subjeccs  c 
hiquiiy  in  the  following  Lecturw. 
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Tily  a  figure  painter  and  Bculptor,  is,  secondarilj,  the  richest 
of  all  designers  in  mere  mosaic  of  coloured  bars  and  triangles; 
thus  fienvenuto  Cellini,  being  in  all  the  higher  branches  of 
metal  work  a  perfect  imitator  of  nature,  is  in  all  its  lower 
branches  the  best  designer  of  curve  for  lips  of  cups  and 
handles  of  vases;  thus  Holbein,  exercised  primarily  in  the 
noble  art  of  truthful  portraiture,  becomes,  secondarily,  the 
most  exquisite  designer  of  embroideries  of  robe,  and 
blazonries  on  wall;  and  thus  Michael  Angelo,  exercised 
primarily  in  the  drawing  of  body  and  limb,  distributes  in 
the  mightiest  masses  the  order  of  his  pillars,  and  in  the 
loftiest  shadow  the  hollows  of  his  dome.  But  once  quit 
hold  of  this  living  stem,  and  set  yourself  to  the  designing 
of  ornamentation,  either  in  the  ignorant  play  of  your  own 
heartless  fancy,  as  the  Indian  does,  or  according  to  received 
application  of  heartless  laws,  as  the  modem  European  does, 
and  there  is  but  one  word  for  you — ^Death: — death  of 
every  healthy  &culty,  and  of  every  noble  intelligence, 
incapacity  of  understanding  one  great  work  that  man  has 
ever  done,  or  of  doing  anything  that  it  shall  be  helpftd  for 
him  to  behold.  You  have  cut  yourselves  off  voluntarily 
presumptuously,  insolently,  from  the  whole  teaching  of 
your  Maker  in  His  Universe ;  you  have  cut  yourselves  off 
from  it^  not  because  you  were  forced  to  mechanical  labour 
for  your  bread — not  because  your  &te  had  appointed  you 
to  wear  away  your  life  in  walled  chambers,  or  dig  your  life 
out  of  dusty  furrows;  but,  when  your  whole  professiouj 
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your  whole  occupation — all  the  necessities  and  chances  of 
jour  existence,  led  you  straight  to  the  feet  of  the  great 
TeacheFi  and  thrust  you  into  the  treasury  of  His  works; 
rhere  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  live  by  gazing,  and 
to  grow  by  wondering; — ^wilfully  you  bind  up  your  eyes 
from  the  splendour — wilfully  bind  up  your  life*blood  from 
its  beating — ^wilfully  turn  your  backs  upon  all  the  majes- 
ties of  Omnipotence — ^wilfully  snatch  your  hands  from  aU 
the  aids  of  love ;  and  what  can  remain  for  you,  but  help- 
lessness and  blindness, — except  the  worse  fate  than  the 
being  blind  yourselves — ^that  of  becoming  Leaders  of  the 
blind? 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  speaking  under  excited  feeling, 
or  in  any  exaggerated  terms.  I  have  written  the  words 
I  use,  that  I  may  know  what  I  say,  and  that  you,  if  you 
choose,  may  see  what  I  have  said.  For,  indeed,  I  have  set 
before  you  to-night,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  system  of  art  to  the  promulgation  of  which 
I  have  devoted  my  life  hitherto,  and  intend  to  devote  what 
of  life  may  still  be  spared  to  me.  I  have  had  but  one 
steady  aim  in  all  that  I  have  ever  tried  to  teach,  namely — 
to  declare  that  whatever  was  great  in  human  art  was  the 
expression  of  man's  delight  in  God's  work. 

And  at  this  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  you — if 
you  investigate  the  subject  you  may  more  entirely  prove  to 
yourselves — that  no  school  ever  advanced  far  which  had 
not  the  love  of  natural  feet  as  a  primal  energy.     But  it  is 
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Still  more  important  for  you  to  be  assured  that  the  con- 
ditions  of  life  and  death  in  the  art  of  nations  are  also  the 
conditions  of  life  and  death  in  your  own ;  and  that  you 
have  it,  each  in  his  power  at  this  very  instant,  to  determine 
in  which  direction  his  steps  are  turning.  It  seems  almost  a 
terrible  thing  to  tell  you,  that  all  here  haye  all  the  power 
of  knowing  at  once  what  hope  there  is  for  them  as  artists: 
you  would,  perhaps,  like  better  that  there  was  some  unre- 
movable  doubt  about  the  chances  of  the  future — some  pos 
sibility  that  you  might  be  advancing,  in  unconscious  ways, 
towards  unexpected  successes — some  excuse  or  reason  for 
going  about^  as  students  do  so  often,  to  this  master  or  the 
other,  asking  him  if  they  have  genius,  and  whether  they 
are  doing  right^  and  gathering,  from  his  careless  or  formal 
replies,  vague  flashes  of  encouragement,  or  fitfulnesses  of 
despair.  There  is  no  need  for  this — no  excuse  for  it  All 
of  you  have  the  trial  of  yourselves  in  your  own  power; 
each  may  undergo  at  this  instant,  before  his  own  judgment 
seat^  the  ordeal  by  fire.  Ask  yourselves  what  is  the  lead- 
ing motive  which  actuates  you  while  you  are  at  work.  I 
do  not  ask  you  what  your  leading  motive  is  for  working — 
that  IS  a  different  thing ;  you  may  have  families  to  support 
— ^parents  to  help — ^brides  to  win ;  you  may  have  all  these, 
or  other  such  sacred  and  pre-eminent  motives,  to  press  the 
morning's  labour  and  prompt  the  twilight  thought  But 
when  you  are  fairly  cU  the  work,  what  is  the  motive  then 
which  tells  upon  every  touch  of  it?    If  it  is  the  love  of  that 
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whioh  your  work  representB—if,  being  a  landscape  painter, 
it  is  love  of  hills  and  trees  that  moves  you — ^i^  being  a 
figure  painter,  it  is  love  of  human  beauty  and  human  soul 
that  moves  you — ^if,  being  a  flower  or  animal  painter,  it  is 
love,  and  wonder,  and  delight  in  petal  and  in  limb  that 
move  you,  then  the  Spirit  is  upon  you,  and  ihe  earth  is 
yours,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  But  i^  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  petty  self-complacency  in  your  own  skill,  trust  in  precepts 
and  laws,  hope  for  academical  or  popular  approbation,  or 
avarice  of  wealth, — it  is  quite  possible  that  by  steady  indus- 
try, or  even  by  fortunate  chance,  you  may  win  the  applause, 
the  position,  the  fortune,  that  you  desire ; — ^but  one  touch 
of  true  art  you  will  never  lay  on  canvas  or  on  stone  as 
long  as  you  live. 

Make,  then,  your  choice,  boldly  and  consciously,  for  one 
way  or  other  it  mtisi  be  made.  On  the  dark  and  dangerous 
side  are  set,  the  pride  which  delights  in  self-contemplation — 
the  indolence  which  rests  in  unquestioned  forms — the  igno- 
rance that  despises  what  is  fairest  among  God's  creatures, 
and  the  dulness  that  denies  what  is  marvellous  in  His  work- 
ing: there  Is  a  life  of  monotony  for  your  own  souls,  and  of 
misguiding  for  those  of  others.  And,  on  the  other  side,  is 
open  to  your  choice  the  life  of  the  crowned  spirit,  moving 
as  a  light  in  creation — discovering  always — ^illuminating 
always,  gaining  every  hour  in  strength,  yet  bowed  down 
every  hour  into  deeper  humility ;  sure  of  being  right  in  its 
aim,  sure  of  being  irresistible  in  its  progress ;  happy  in 
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what  it  has  secoiely  done — ^happier  in  what,  day  by  day,  it 
may  as  securely  hope ;  happiest  at  the  close  of  life,  when 
the  right  hand  begins  to  forget  its  cunning,  to  remember, 
that  there  never  was  a  touch  of  the  chisel  or  the  pencil  it 
wielded,  but  has  added  to  the  knowledge  and  quickened 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 


LECTURE  n. 

THE  UNITT    OP  AEI. 
Arf  1/  an  Addrm*  delivered  ai  ManehesUr,  IM  Monk,  l»5t. 

It  is  sometiines  my  pleasant  duty  to  visit  other  cities,  10 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  encourage  their  art  students ;  but 
here  it  is  mj  pleasanter  privilege  to  come  for  encourage- 
ment myself.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  received  so 
much  as  from  the  report  read  this  evening  by  Mr.  Jammers- 
ley,  bearing  upon  a  subject  which  has  caused  me  great 
anxiety.  For  I  have  always  felt  in  my  own  pursuit  of  art, 
and  in  my  endeavours  to  urge  the  pursuit  of  art  on  others, 
that  while  there  are  many  advantages  now  that  never 
existed  before,  there  are  certain  grievous  diflBiculties  exist- 

*  I  was  prevented,  by  press  of  other  engagements,  from  preparing 
this  address  with  the  care  I  wished ;  and  forced  to  tnist  to  such  expres- 
sion as  I  could  give  at  the  moment  to  the  points  of  principal  import- 
ance ;  reading,  howeyer,  the  dose  of  the  preceding  lecture,  which  I 
thought  contained  some  truths  that  would  bear  repetition.  The  whole 
was  reported,  better  than  it  deserved,  by  Mr.  Pitman,  of  the  Ifaneh^a-' 
far  Oourier,  and  published  nearly  verbatim.  I  have  here  extracted, 
from  the  published  report,  the  facts  which  I  wish  especially  to  enforce ; 
and  have  a  little  cleared  their  expression;  its  loose  and  colloquja] 
character  I  cannot  now  help,  unless  by  re-writing  the  whole,  wbioh  it 
leems  not  worth  while  to  do. 
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ingi  just  in  the  very  cause  that  is  giving  the  stimulus  tc 
art — in  the  immense  spread  of  the  manu&ctures  of  every 
country  which  is  now  attending  vigorously  to  art  We 
find  that  manufacture  and  art  are  now  going  on  always 
together;  that  where  there  is  no  manu&cture  there  is  no 
art  I  know  how  much  there  is  of  pretended  art  where 
there  is  no  manufacture;  there  is  much  in  Italy,  for 
instance;  no  country  makes  so  bold  pretence  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  art  as  Italy  at  this  moment ;  yet  no  country 
produces  so  little.  If  you  glance  over  the  map  of  Europe, 
you  will  find  that  where  the  manu£BU3tures  are  strongest^ 
there  art  also  is  strongest  And  yet  I  always  felt  that  there 
was  an  immense  difficulty  to  be  encountered  by  the  students 
who  were  in  these  centres  of  modem  movement  They 
had  to  avoid  the  notion  that  art  and  manufacture  were  in 
any  respect  one.  Art  may  be  healthily  associated  with 
manufacture,  and  probably  in  future  will  always  be  so ;  but 
the  student  must  be  strenuously  warned  against  supposing 
that  they  can  ever  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  that  art  can 
ever  be  followed  on  the  principles  of  manufacture.  Each 
must  be  followed  separately ;  the  one  must  influence  the  other, 
but  each  must  be  kept  distinctly  separate  from  the  other. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  students  would  keep  clearly  in 
their  mind  the  real  distinction  between  those  words  wliich 
we  use  so  often,  "  Manufitcture,"  "  Art,"  and  **  Pine  Art" 
"Manufacture"  is,  according  to  the  etymology  and  right 
use  of  the  word,  "  the  making  of  anything  by  hands,"— 
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directlj  or  indirectlj,  with  or  without  the  help  of  instru- 
ments or  machines.  *  Anything  proceeding  fix)m  the  hand 
of  man  is  manufacture;  but  it  must  have  proceeded  from 
his  hand  only,  acting  mechanically,  and  uninfluenced  at 
the  moment  by  direct  intelligence. 

Then,  secondly,  Art  is  the  operation  of  the  hand  and 
the  intelligence  of  man  together:  there  is  an  art  of  making 
machinery;  there  is  an  art  of  building  ships;  an  art  of 
making  carriages;  and  so  on.  All  these,  properly  called 
Arts,  but  not  Fine  Arts,  are  pursuits  in  which  the  hand  of 
man  and  his  head  go  together,  working  at  the  same  instant 

Then  Fine  Art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head,  and 
the  heart  of  man  go  together. 

Recollect  this  triple  group;  it  will  help  you  to  solve 
many  difficult  problema  And  remember  that  though  the 
hand  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything,  it  must  also  go 
to  the  top  of  everything ;  for  Fine  Art  must  be  produced 
by  the  hand  of  man  in  a  much  greater  and  clearer  sense 
than  manu&cture  is.  Fine  Art  must  always  be  produced 
by  the  subtlest  of  all  machines,  which  is  the  human  hand. 
No  machine  yet  contrived,  or  hereafter  contrivable,  will 
ever  equal  the  fine  machinery  of  the  human  fingers. 
Thoroughly  perfect  art  is  that 'which  proceeds  from  the 
hcrt,  which  involves  all  the  noble  emotions: — ^associates 
with  these  the  head,  yet  as  inferior  to  the  heart;  and  the 
hand,  yet  as  inferior  to  the  heart  and  head ;  and  thus  brings 
out  the  whole  man. 
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Henoe  it  follows  that  since  Manufacture  is  simply  the 
operation  of  the  hand  of  man  in  producing  that  which  is 
useful  to  him,  it  essentiall j  separates  itself  fix)m  the  emo 
tions;  when  emotions  interfere  with  machinery  they  spoil  it. 
machinery  must  go  evenly,  without  emotion.  But  the  Fine 
Arts  cannot  go  evenly ;  they  always  must  'have  emotion 
ruling  their  mechanism,  and  until  the  pupil  begins  to  feel, 
and  until  all  he  does  associates  itself  with  the  current  of  his 
feeling,  he  is  not  an  artist.  But  pupils  in  all  the  schools  in 
this  country  are  now  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  temptations 
which  blunt  their  feelings.  I  constantly  feel  discouraged 
in  addressing  them  because  I  know  not  how  to  tell  them 
boldly  what  they  ought  to  do,  when  I  feel  how  practically 
difficult  it  is  for  them  to  do  it  There  are  all  sorts  of 
demands  made  upon  them  in  every  direction,  and  money  is 
to  be  made  in  every  conceivable  way  but  the  right  way. 
If  you  paint  as  you  ought,  and  study  as  you  ought,  depend 
upon  it  the  public  will  take  no  notice  of  you  for  a  long 
while.  If  you  study  wrongly,  and  try  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  upon  you, — supposing  you  to  be  clevei 
students — ^you  vrill  get  swift  reward ;  but  the  reward  does 
not  come  fieust  when  it  is  sought  wisely ;  it  is  always  held 
aloof  for  a  little  while ;  the  right  roads  of  early  life  are  very 
quiet  onesi  hedged  in  from  nearly  all  help  or  praise.  But 
the  wrong  roads  are  noisy, — vociferous  everywhere  with  all 
kinds  of  demand  upon  you  for  art  which  is  not  properly* 
art  at  all ;  and  in  the  various  meetings  of  modem  interests^ 
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money  is  to  be  made  in  every  way ;  but  art  is  to  be  followed 
only  in  one  way.  That  is  what  I  want  mainly  to  say  to 
you,  or  if  not  to  you  yourselves  (for,  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  your  excellent  master  to  night,  I  know  you  are 
going  on  all  rightly),  you  must  let  me  say  it  through  you 
to  others.  Our  Schools  of  Art  are  confused  by  the  various 
teaching  and  various  interests  that  are  now  abroad  among 
us.  Everybody  is  talking  about  art,  and  writing  about  it> 
and  more  or  less  interested  in  it;  everybody  wants  art^  and 
there  is  not  art  for  everybody,  and  few  who  talk  know  what 
they  are  talking  about ;  thus  students  are  led  in  all  variable 
ways,  while  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  they  can  make 
steady  progress,  for  true  art  is  always  and  will  be  always 
one.  Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  customs  of 
society,  whatever  new  machines  we  may  invent,  whatever 
new  manu&ctures  we  may  supply,  Pine  Art  must  remain 
what  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Phidias; 
two  thousand  years  hence,  it  will  be,  in  all  its  principles, 
and  in  all  its  great  effects  upon  the  mind  of  man,  just  the 
same.  Observe  this  that  I  say,  please,  carefully,  for  I  mean 
it  to  the  very  utmost  Tfiere  is  but  one  right  way  of  dovng-ang 
given  thing  required  of  an  artist;  there  may  be  a  hundred 
wrong,  deficient^  or  mannered  ways,  but  there  is  only  one 
complete  and  right  way.  Whenever  two  artists  are  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  same  materials,  and  do  it  in 
different  ways,  one  of  them  is  wrong ;  he  may  be  charm- 
ingly wrong,  or  impressively  wrong — various  circumstanoei? 
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in  his  temper  may  make  his  wrong  pleasanter  than  any  pei^ 
son's  right;  it  may  for  him,  under  his  giv^en  limitations  of 
knowledge  or  temper,  be  better  perhaps  that  he  should  err 
in  his  own  way  than  try  for  anybody  else's — ^but  for  all 
that  his  way  is  wrong,  and  it  is  essential  for  all  masters  oi 
schools  to  know  what  the  right  way  is,  and  what  right  art 
is,  and  to  see  how  simple  and  how  single  all  right  art  has 
been,  since  the  beginning  of  it 

Bnt  farther,  not  only  is  there  but  one  way  of  doing 
things  rightly,  but  there  is  only  one  way  of  seeing  them, 
and  that  is,  seeing  the  whole  of  them,  without  any  choice, 
or  more  intense  perception  of  one  point  than  another,  ow- 
ing to  our  special  idiosyncrasies.  Thus,  when  Titian  oi 
Tintoret  look  at  a  human  being,  they  see  at  a  glance  the 
whole  of  its  nature,  outside  and  in ;  all  that  it  has  of  form, 
of  colour,  of  passion,  or  of  thought ;  saintliness,  and  love- 
liness; fleshly  body,  and  spiritual  power;  grace,  or  strength, 
or  softness,  or  whatsoever  other  quality,  those  men  will  see 
to  the  full,  sind  so  paint,  that,  when  narrower  people  come 
to  look  at  what  they  have  done,  every  one  may,  if  he 
chooses,  find  his  own  special  pleasure  in  the  work.  The 
sensualist  will  find  sensuality  in  Titian ;  the  thinker  will 
find  thought ;  the  saint,  sanctity ;  the  colourist,  colour ;  the 
anatomist^  form ;  and  yet  the  picture  will  never  be  a  popu^ 
lar  one  in  the  full  sense,  for  none  of  these  narrower  people 
will  find  their  special  taste  so  alone  consulted,  as  that  the 
qualities  which  would  ensure  their  gratification  shall  be 

3* 
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sifted  or' separated  from  others;  they  are  checked  by  tha 
presenoe  of  the  other  qualities  which  ensure  the  gratifica- 
tion of  other  men.  Thus,  Titian  is  not  soft  enough  for  tho 
sensualist,  Correggio  suits  him  better ;  Titian  is  not  defined 
enough  for  the  formalist, — ^Leonardo  suits  him  better;  Ti- 
tian is  not  pure  enough  for  the  religionist, — ^Raphael  suits 
him  better ;  Titian  is  not  polite  enough  for  the  man  of  the 
world, — ^Vandyke  suits  him  better;  Titian  is  not  forcible 
enough  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque, — ^Rembrandt  suits 
him  better.  So  Correggio  is  popular  with  a  certain  set,  and 
Vandyke  with  a  certain  set,  and  Rembrandt  with  a  certain 
set  All  are  great  men,  but  of  inferior  stamp,  and  therefore 
Vandyke  is  popular,  and  Rembrandt  is  popular,*  but  nobody 
cares  much  at  heart  about  Titian ;  only  there  is  a  strange 
under-current  of  everlasting  murmur  about  his  name,  which 
means  the  deep  consent  of  all  great  men  that  he  is  greater 
than  they — the  consent  of  those  who,  having  sat  long 
enough  at  his  feet,  have  found  in  that  restrained  harmony  of 
his  strength  there  are  indeed  depths  of  each  balanced  power 
more  wonderful  than  all  those  separate  manifestations  in 
inferior  painters:  that  there  is  a  softness  more  exquisite 
than  Corre^o's,  a  purity  loftier  than  Leonardo's,  a  force 
mightier  than  Rembrandt's,  a  sanctity  more  solemn  even 
dian  Raffitelle's. 
Do  not  suppose  that  in  saying  this  of  Titian,  I  am  return- 

*  And  Morillo,  of  all  true  punters  the  narrowest,  feeblest,  and  mosl 
wperfidal,  for  those  reasons  the  most  popular. 
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ing  to  the  old  eclectic  theories  of  Bologna;  for -all  those 
ecleetic  theories,  observe,  were  based,  not  upon  an  endeavour 
to  unite  the  various  characters  of  nature  (which  it  is  possi* 
ble  to  do),  but  the  various  narrownesses  of  taste,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  do.  Bubens  is  not  more  vigorous  than 
Titian,  but  less  vigorous;  but  because  he  is  so  narrow* 
minded  as  to  enjoy  vigour  only,  he  refuses  to  give  the  other 
qualities  of  nature,  which  would  interfere  with  that  vigour 
and  with  our  perception  of  it  Again,  Bembrandt  is  not  a 
greater  master  of  chiaroscuro  than  Titian ; — ^he  is  a  less 
master,  but  because  he  is  so  narrow-minded  as  to  enjoy 
chiaroscuro  only,  he  withdraws  from  you  the  splendour  of 
hue  which  would  interfere  with  this,  and  gives  you  only 
the  shadow  in  which  you  can  at  once  feel  it  Now  all 
these  specialties  have  their  own  charm  in  their  own  way ; 
and  there  are  times  when  the  particular  humour  of  each 
man  is  refreshing  to  us  from  its  very  distinctness ;  but  the 
effort  to  add  any  other  qualities  to  this  refreshing  one 
instantly  takes  away  the  distinctiveness,  and  therefore  the 
exact  character  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  appeal  to  a  particular 
humour  in  us.  Our  enjoyment  arose  from  a  weakness 
meeting  a  weakness,  from  a  partiality  in  the  painter  fitting 
to  a  partiality  in  us,  and  giving  us  sugar  when  we  wanted 
BUgar,  and  myrrh  when  we  wanted  myrrh ;  but  sugar  and 
myrrh  are  not  meat :  and  when  we  want  meat  and  bread, 
we  must  go  to  better  men. 
The  eclectic  schools  endeavoured  to'unite  these  oppodte 
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partialitie&  and  weaknesses.  They  trained  themselves  un 
der  masters  of  exaggeration,  and  tried  to  unite  opposite  ex* 
nggerations.  That  was  impossible.  They  did  not  see  that 
the  only  possible  eclecticism  had  been  already  accomplish 
cd ; — the  eclecticism  of  temperance,  which,  by  the  restraint 
of  force,  gains  higher  force ;  and  by  the  self-denial  of  de- 
light, gains  higher  delight  This  you  will  find  is  ultimate- 
ly the  case  with  every  true  and  right  master ;  at  first,  while 
we  are  lyros  in  art,  or  before  we  have  earnestly  studied  the 
man  in  question,  we  shall  see  little  in  him ;  or  perhaps  see, 
as  we  think,  deficiencies ;  we  shall  fancy  he  is  inferior  to 
this  man  in  that,  and  to  the  other  man  in  the  other ;  but 
as  we  go  on  studying  him  we  shall  find  that  he  has  got  both 
that  and  the  other;  and  both  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the 
man  who  seemed  to  possess  those  qualities  in  excess.  Thus 
in  Turner's  lifetime,  when  people  first  looked  at  him,  those 
who  liked  rainy  weather,  said  he  was  not  equal  to  Copley 
Fielding;  but  those  who  looked  at  Turner  long  enough 
found  that  he  could  be  much  more  wet  than  Copley  Field- 
ing, when  he  chose.  The  people  who  liked  force,  said  that 
"  Turner  was  not  strong  enough  for  them ;  he  was  effemi- 
nate; they  liked  De  Wint, — ^nice  strong  tone; — or  Cox — 
great,  greeny,  dark  masses  of  colour — solemn  feeling  of 
the  freshness  and  depth  of  mature; — they  liked  Cox — 
Turner  was  too  hot  for  them."  Had  they  looked  long 
enough  they  would  have  found  that  he  had  fax  more  force 
ihan  De  Wint,  &r  more  freshness  than  Cox  when  he 
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choae, — only  united  with  other  elements;  and  that  he  didn't 
choose  to  be  cool,  if  nature  had  appointed  the  weather  to 
be  hot.  The  people  who  liked  Prout  said  "  Turner  had 
not  iirmness  of  hand — he  did  not  know  enough  about  ar- 
chitecture— ^he  was  not  picturesque  enough."  Had  they 
looked  at  his  architecture  long,  they  would  have  found  that 
it  contained  subtle  picturesquenesses,  infinitely  more  pictur> 
esque  than  anything  of  Prout's.  People  who  liked  Callcott 
said  that  "  Turner  was  not  correct  or  pure  enough — had  nc 
classical  taste."  Had  they  looked  at  Turner  long  enough 
they  would  hare  found  him  as  severe,  when  he  chose,  p;s 
the  greater  Poussin ; — ^Callcott,  a  mere  vulgar  imitator  of 
other  men's  high  breeding.  And  so  throughout  with  'iD 
thoroughly  great  men,  their  strength  is  not  seen  at  fii-st, 
precisely  because  they  unite,  in  due  place  and  measure, 
every  great  quality. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether,  as  students,  we  are  to 
study  only  these  mightiest  men,  who  unite  all  greatness,  or 
whether  we  are  to  study  the  works  of  inferior  men,  who 
present  us  with  the  greatness  which  we  particularly  like  ? 
That  question  often  comes  before  me  when  I  see  a  strong 
idiosyncrasy  in  a'student,  and  he  asks  me  what  he  should 
study.  Shall  I  send  him  to  a  true  master,  who  does  not 
present  the  quality  in  a  prominent  way  in  which  that  stu- 
dent delights,  or  send  him  to  a  man  with  whom  he  has 
direct  sympathy  ?  It  is  a  hard  question.  For  very  cm  ious 
results  have  sometimes  been  brought  out,  especially  iu  lat« 
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yearo,  not  only  by  students  following  their  own  bent,  but 
by  their  being  vnthdrawn  from  teaching  altogether.  I  have 
just  named  a  very  great  man  in  his  own  field — Prout  We 
all  know  his  drawings,  and  love  them:  they  have  a  peca« 
liar  character  which  no  other  architectural  drawings  ever 
possessed,  and  which  no  others  can  possess,  because  all 
Prout's  subjects  are  being  knocked  down  or  restored. 
(Prout  did  not  like  restored  buildings  any  more  than  I  do.) 
There  will  never  be  any  more  Prout  drawings.  Nor  could 
he  have  been  what  he  was,  or  expressed  with  that  myste- 
riously effective  touch  that  peculiar  delight  in  broken  and 
old  buildings,  unless  he  had  been  withdrawn  firom  all  high 
art  influence.  You  know  that  Prout  was  bom  of  poor 
parents — ^that  he  was  educated  down  in  Cornwall; — and 
that,  for  many  years,  all  the  art-teaching  he  had  was  his 
own,  or  the  fishermen's.  Under  the  keels  of  the  fishing- 
boats,  on  the  sands  of  our  southern  coasts,  Prout  learned 
all  that  he  needed  to  learn  about  art.  Entirely  by  himself, 
he  felt  his  way  to  this  particular  style,  and  became  the 
painter  of  pictures  which  I  think  we  should  all  regret  to  lose. 
It  becomes  a  very  difficult  question  what  that  man  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  brought  under  some  entirely  whole- 
some  artistic  influence.  He  had  immense  gifis  of  composi- 
tion.  I  do  not  know  any  man  who  had  more  power  of 
invention  than  Prout,  or  who  had  a  sublimer  instinct  in 
his  treatment  of  things ;  but  being  entirely  withdrawn  from 
all  artistical  help,  he  blunders  his  way  to  that  short-coming 
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represeutation,  which,   by  the  very  reaaou  of  its  sLort 
coming,  has  a  certain  charm  we  shoold  all  be  sorry  to  lose 
And  therefore  I  feel  embarrassed  when  a  student  comes  to 
me,  in  whom  I  see  a  strong  instinct  of  that  kind :  and 
cannot  tell  whether  I  ought  to  say  to«him,  '^Give  up  all 
your  studies  of  old  boats,  and  keep  away  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  come  up  to  the  Boyal  Academy  in  London,  and  look  at 
nothing  but  Titian."    It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make  up  one's 
mind  to  say  that    However,  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  we 
may  wisely  leave  such  matters  in  the  hands  of  Providence; 
that  if  we  have  the  power  of  teaching  the  right  to  any* 
body,  we  should  teach  them  the  right ;  if  we  have  the  power 
of  showing  them  the  best  thing,  we  should  show  them  the 
best  thing;  there  will  always,  I  fear,  be  enough  want  of 
teaching,  and  enough  bad  teaching,  to  bring  out  very  curi- 
ous erratical  results  if  we  want  them.     So,  if  we  are  to 
teach  at  all,  let  us  teach  the  right  thing,  and  ever  the  right 
thing.    There  are  many  attractive  qualities  inconsistent 
with  rightness ; — do  not  let  us  teach  them, — ^let  us  be  con- 
tent to  waive  them.    There  are  attractive  qualities  in  Bums, 
and  attractive  qualities  in  Dickens,  which  neither  of  those 
writers  would  have  possessed  if  the  one  had  been  educated, 
and  the  other  had  been  studying  higher  nature  than  that  of 
c&ckney  London ;  but  those  attractive  qualities  are  not  such 
as  we  should  seek  in  a  school  of  literature.    K  we  want  to 
teach  yamg  men  a  good  manner  of  writing,  we  should  teach 
't  from  Shakspeare, — ^not  from  Bums ;  from  Walter  Scotl^ 
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—and  not  from  Dickens.  And  I  believe  thai  our  schools 
of  painting  are  at  present  inefficient  in  their  action,  because 
they  have  not  fixed  on  this  high  principle  what  are  th« 
painters  to  whom  to  point ;  nor  boldlj  resolved  to  point  to 
the  best,  if  determinable.  It  is  becoming  a  matter  of  stern 
necessity  that  they  should  give  a  simple  direction  to  the 
attention  of  the  stadent,  and  that  they  should  say,  "  This  is 
the  mark  you  are  to  aim  at;  and  you  are  not  to  go  about  to 
the  print^hops,  and  peep  in,  to  see  how  this  engraver  does 
that,  and  the  other  engraver  does  the  other,  and  how  a  nice 
bit  of  character  has  been  caught  by  a  new  man,  and  why  this 
odd  picture  has  caught  the  popular  attention.  You  are  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  all  that;  you  are  not  to  mind 
about  popular  attention  just  now ;  but  here  is  a  thing  which 
is  eternally  right  and  good :  you  are  to  look  at  that,  and  see 
if  you  cannot  do  something  eternally  right  and  good  toa" 
But  suppose  you  accept  this  principle:  and  resolve  to 
look  to  some  great^  man,  Titian,  or  Turner,  or  whomsoever 
it  may  be,  as  the  model  of  perfection  in  art; — ^then  the 
question  is,  since  this  great  man  pursued  his  art  in  Venice, 
or  in  the  fields  of  England,  under  totally  different  condi- 
tions fipora  those  possible  to  us  now — how  are  you  to  make 
your  study  of  him  effective  here  in  Manchester?  how  bring 
it  down  into  patterns,  and  all  that  you  are  called  upon  & 
operatives  to  produce  ?  how  make  it  the  means  of  your  live- 
lihood, and  associate  inferior  branches  of  art  with  this  great 
art  ?    That  may  become  a  serious  doubt  to  you.    You  may 
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think  there  is  some  other  way  of  producing  clever,  and 
pretty,  and  saleable  patterns  than  going  to  look  at  Titian, 
or  any  other  great  man.  And  that  brmgs  me  to  the  ques 
lion,  perhaps  the  most  vexed  question  of  all  amongst  us  just 
now,  between  conventional  and  perfect  art  You  know 
that  among  architects  and  artists  there  are,  and  have  been 
almoBt  always,  since  art  became  a  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion, two  parties,  one  maintaining  that  nature  should  be 
always  altered  and  modified,  and  that  the  artist  is  greater 
than  nature;  they  do  not  maintain,  indeed,  in  words,  but 
they  maintain  in  idea,  that  the  artist  is  greater  than  the 
Divine  Maker  of  these  things,  and  can  improve  them ;  while 
the  otfier  party  say  that  he  cannot  improve  nature,  and  that 
nature  on  nhe  whole  should  improve  him.  That  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  two  parties,  the  essence  of  them ;  the  prac^ 
tical  result  of  their  several  theories  being  that  the  Idealists 
are  always  producing  more  or  less  formal  conditions  of  art, 
and  the  Bealists  striving  to  produce  in  all  their  art  either 
eome  image  of  nature,  or  record  of  nature;  these,  observe, 
being  quite  diiBTerent  things,  the  image  being  a  resemblance, 
and  the  record,  something  which  will  give  information 
about  nature,  but  not  necessarily  imitate  it 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

You  may  separate  these  two  groups  of  artists  moie  dis 

*  The  portion  of  the  lecture  here  omitted  was  a  recapit  jlation 
o&  that  part  of  the  previous  one  which  opposed  oonyentioiial  art  to 
utQTaiart 
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tinctly  in  your  mind  as  those  who  seek  for  the  i)leasure  of 
art^  in  the  relations  of  its  colours  and  lines,  without  caring 
to  convej  any  truth  with  it;  and  those  who  seek  for  the 
truth  first,  and  then  go  down  from  the  truth  to  the  pleasure 
of  colour  and  line.  Marking  those  two  bodies  distinctly  as 
separate,  and  thinking  over  them,  you  may  come  to  some 
rather  notable  conclusions  respecting  the  mental  disposi- 
tions which  are  involved  in  each  mode  of  study.  You  will 
find  that  large  masses  of  the  art  of  the  world  fall  definitely 
under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads.  Observe,  pleasure 
first  and  truth  afterwards,  (or  not  at  all,)  as  with  the  Arar 
bians  and  Indians;  or,  truth  first  and  pleasure  afterwards, 
as  with  Angelico  and  all  other  great  European  painters. 
You  will  find  that  the  art  whose  end  is  pleasure  only  is  pre* 
eminently  the  gift  of  cruel  and  savage  nations,  cruel  in  tem* 
per,  savage  in  habits  and  conception ;  but  that  the  ait  which 
is  especially  dedicated  to  natural  fact  always  indicates  a 
peculiar  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  mind,  and  that  all 
great  and  successful  work  of  that  kind  will  assuredly  be 
the  production  of  thoughtful,  sensitive,  earnest,  kind  men, 
large  in  their  views  of  life,  and  fiill  of  various  intellectual 
power.  And  fiuther,  when  you  examine  the  men  in  whom 
the  gifts  of  art  are  variously  mingled,  or  universally 
mingled,  you  will  discern  that  the  ornamental,  or  pleasura- 
ble power,  though  it  may  be  possessed  by  good  men,  is  not 
in  itself  an  indication  of  their  goodness,  but  is  rather,  unlesfi 
balanced  by  other  faculties,  indicative  of  violence  of  temper, 
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inclining  to  cruelty  and  to  iireligion.    On  the  other  hand, 
ao  sure  as  yon  find  any  man  endowed  with  a  keen  and 
separate  &CTilty  of  representing  natural  £act,  so  surely  you 
will  find  that  man  gentle  and  upright,  Ml  of  nobleness  and 
breadth  of  thought  I  will  give  you  two  instances,  the  first  pe- 
culiarly English,  and  another  peculiarly  interesting  because 
it  ooonra  among  a  nation  not  generally  very  kind  or  gentle. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  considering  all  the  disadvan- 
tagee  of  circumstances  and  education  under  which  his  genius 
was  developed,  there  was  perhaps  hardly  ever  bom  a  man 
with  a  more  intense  and  innate  gift  of  insight  into  nature 
than   our  own  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.      Considered  as  a 
painter  of  individuality  in  the  human  form  and  mind,  I 
think  him,  even  as  it  is,  the  prince  of  portrait  painters. 
Titian  paints  nobler  pictures,  and  Vandyke  had  nobler  sub- 
jects, but  neither  of  them  entered  so  subtly  as  Sir  Joshua 
did  into  the  minor  varieties  of  human  heart  and  temper ; 
and  when  you  consider  that,  with  a  frightful  convention- 
ality  of  social  habitude  all  around  him,  he  yet  conceived 
the  simplest  types  of  all  feminine  and  childish  loveliness; — 
Uiat  in  a  northern  climate,  and  with  gray,  and  white,  and 
black,  as  the  principal  colours  around  him,  he  yet  became 
a  oolourist  who  can  be  crushed  by  none,  even  of  the  Vene- 
tians;— and  that  with  Dutch  painting  and  Dresden  china 
for  the  prevailing  types  of  art  in  the  saloons  of  his  day,  lie 
threw  himself  at  once  at  the  feet  of  the  great  miisters  of 
Italy,  and  arose  from  their  feet  to  share  their  throne— i 
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know  not  that  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  art  yoa  can  produce 
another  instance  of  so  strong,  so  unaided,  so  unerring  an 
instinct  for  all  that  was  true,  pure,  and  noble. 

Now,  do  you  recollect  the  evidence  respecting  the  chaiao> 
ter  of  this  man, — the  two  points  of  bright  peculiar  evidenca 
given  by  the  sayings  of  the  two  greatest  literary  men  of  his 
day,  Johnson  and  Goldsmith?  Johnson,  who,  as  you 
know,  was  always  Beynolds'  attached  friend,  had  but  one 
complaint  to  make  against  him,  that  he  hated  nobody : — 
^'Beynolds,"  he  said,  "you  hate  no  one  living;  I  like  a 
good  hater  I"  Still  more  significant  is  the  little  touch  in 
Gbldsmith's  "  Eetaliation."  You  recollect  how  in  that 
poem  he  describes  the  various  persons  who  met  at  one  of 
their  dinners  at  St  James's  Coffee-house,  each  person  being 
described  under  the  name  of  some  appropriate  dish.  You 
will  often  hear  the  concluding  lines  about  Bey  nolds  quoted — 
"  He  shifted  his  trumpet^"  Ac. ; — 

less  often,  or  at  least  less  attentively,  the  preceding  ones, 
far  more  important — 

"  Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part-^ 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  hearif* 

and  never,  the  most  characteristic  touch  of  all,  near  the 
beginning : — 

^  Our  dean  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the  plains ; 
Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of  brains 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am, 
That  Rich  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds  is  JamhJ* 
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The  other  painter  whom  I  would  give  jou  as  an  mstanoe 
of  this  gentleness  is  a  man  of  another  nation,  on  the  whole  I 
suppose  one  of  the  most  cruel  civilized  nations  in  the  world 
— ^the  Spaniards,     Thej  produced  but  one  great  painter 
only  one ;  but  he  among  the  very  greatest  of  painters,  Ve- 
lasquez.     You  would  not  suppose,  fiom  looking  at  Yelas> 
quez'  portraits  generallj,  that  he  was  an  especially  kind  or 
good  man ;  you  perceive  a  peculiar  sternness  about  them , 
for  they  were  as  true  as  steel,  and  the  persons  whom  he  had 
to  paint  being  not  generally  kind  or  good  people,  they  were 
stem  in  expression,  and  Velasquez  gave  the  sternness ;  but 
he  had  precisely  the  same  intense  perception  of  truth,  the 
same  marvellous  instinct  for  the  rendering  of  all  natural 
soul  and  all  natural  form  that  our  Beynolds  had.    Let  me, 
then,  read  you  his  character  as  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Stirling, 
of  Kier  :— 

''Certain  charges,  of  what  nature  we  are  not  informed^  brought 
against  him  after  his  death,  made  it  necessary  for  his  executor,  Fuen- 
Bafida,  to  refute  them  at  a  private  audience  granted  to  him  by  the  king 
for  that  purpose.  After  listening  to  the  defence  of  his  friend,  Philip 
immediately  made  answer :  '  I  can  belieye  all  you  say  of  the  excellent 
disposition  of  Diego  Velasquez.'  Having  lived  for  half  his  life  in  courts, 
he  was  yet  capable  both  of  gratitude  and  generosity,  and  in  the  misfor- 
tunes, he  could  remember  the  early  kindness  of  OHvares.  The  friend 
of  the  exile  of  Loedies,  it  is  just  to  believe  that  he  was  also  the  friend 
of  the  all-powerful  favourite  at  Buenretiro.  No  mean  jealousy  ever  in- 
finenced  his  conduct  to  his  brother  artists ;  he  could  afford  not  only  to 
icknowledge  the  merits,  but  to  forgive  the  malice,  of  his  rivals.    Bb 
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diancter  wis  of  Aal  rare  amd  happy  kimd,  m  whM  high  mUSeducu 
power  is  eombmed  wUh  mdomUabU  drmgik  o/vnU,amd  a  wmuing  wwed 
nm»  ofkmper^  and  which  seldom  fails  to  raise  the  possessor  above  his 
fellow-men,  making  his  life  a 

'lanrdM  viciory,  and  smooth  soooess 
Be  strewed  before  his  feet'  " 

I  am  sometimes  accused  of  trying  to  make  ait  too  moral; 
jet^  observe,  I  do  not  say  in  the  least  that  in  order  to  be  a 
good  painter  you  most  be  a  good  man ;  but  I  do  say  that 
in  order  to  be  a  good  natural  painter  there  most  be  strong 
elements  of  good  in  the  mind,  however  warped  by  otber 
parts  of  the  character.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  gifts 
of  painting  which  are  not  at  all  involved  with  moral  condi- 
tions, but  this  one,  the  perception  of  nature,  is  never  given 
but  under  certain  moral  conditions.  Therefore,  now  you 
have  it  in  your  choice ;  here  are  your  two  paths  for  you :  it 
is  required  of  you  to  produce  conventional  ornament^  and 
you  may  approach  the  task  as  the  Hindoo  does,  and  as  the 
Arab  did,  without  nature  at  all,  with  the  chance  of 
approximating  your  disposition  somewhat  to  that  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Arabs ;  or  as  Sir  Joshua  and  Velasquez  did, 
with,  not  the  chance,  but  the  certainty,  of  approximating 
your  disposition,  according  to  the  sincerity  of  your  effort — 
to  the  disposition  of  those  great  and  good  men. 

And  do  you  suppose  you  will  lose  anything  by  ap- 
proaching your  conventional  art  from,  this  higher  side? 
Not  so.     I  called,  with  deliberate  measurement  of  my 
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expression,   long  ago,  the  decoration  of  the  Alhambra 
''detestable,"  not  merely  becanse  indicative  of  base  condi* 
tions  of  moral  being,  but  because  merely  as  decofative 
work,  however  captivating  in  some  respects,  it  is  wholly 
wanting  in  the  real,  deep,  and  intense  qualities  of  oma* 
mental  art    Noble  conventional  decoration  belongs  only 
to  three  periods.    First,  there  is  the  conventional  decora* 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  used  in  subordination  to  their  sculpture 
There  are  then  the  noble  conventional  decoration  of  the 
early  Gothic  schools,  and  the  noble  conventional  arabesque 
of  the  great  Italian  schools.    All  these  were  reached  from 
above,  all  reached  by  stooping  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  form.    Depend  upon  it  you  will  find,  as  you  look 
more  and  more  into  the  matter,  that  good  subordinate 
ornament  has  ever  been  rooted  in  a  higher  knowledge; 
and  if  you  are  again  to  produce  anything  that  is  noble, 
you  must  have  the  higher  knowledge  first,  and  descend  to 
all  lower  service ;  condescend  as  much  as  you  like, — con- 
descension never  does  any  man  any  harm, — ^but  get  your 
noble  standing  first    So,  then,  without  any  scruple,  what- 
ever branch  of  aft  you  may  be  inclined  as  a  student  here 
to  follow, — whatever  you  are  to  make  your  bread  by,  I 
say,  so  fiur  as  you  have  time  and  power,  make  yourself 
first  a  noble  and  accomplished  artist ;  understand  at  least 
what  noble  and  accomplished  art  is,  and  then  you  will  be 
%We  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  all  service  whatsoever 
I  am  now  going  to  ask  your  permission  to  name  the 
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masters  whom  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  ooold  agree, 
in  our  Schools  of  Art  in  England,  to  consider  our  leaders 
The  first  and  chief  I  will  not  myself  presume  to  name;  be 
shall. be  distinguished  for  jou  by  the  authority  of  those 
two  great  painters  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking — 
Reynolds  and  Velasquez.  You  may  remember  that  in 
your  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  the  most 
impressiye  things  were  the  works  of  those  two  men — 
nothing  told  upon  the  eye  so  much;  no  other  pictures 
retained  it  with  such  a  persistent  power.  Now,  I  have  the 
testimony,  first  of  Beynolds  to  Velasquez,  and  then  of 
Velasquez  to  the  man  whom  I  want  you  to  take  as  the 
master  of  all  your  English  schoola  The  testimony  of 
Reynolds  to  Velasquez  is  very  striking.  I  take  it  from 
some  fragments  which  have  just  been  published  by  Mr. 
William  Cotton — ^precious  fragments — of  Reynolds'  diaries, 
which  I  chanced  upon  luckily  as  I  was  coming  down  here: 
for  I  was  going  to  take  Velasquez'  testimony  alone,  and 
then  fell  upon  this  testimony  of  Reynolds  to  Velasquez, 
written  most  fortunately  in  Reynolds'  own  hand — ^you 
may  see  the  manuscript  "  What  we  are  all,"  said  Rey- 
nolds, "  attempting  to  do  with  great  labor,  Vdasquez  does  ai 
wu»P  Just  think  what  is  implied  when  a  man  of  the 
enormous  power  and  fiacility  that  Reynolds  had,  says  he 
was  "  trying  to  do  with  great  labor"  what  Velasquez  "  did 
at  once." 
Having  thus  Reynolds'  testimony  to  Velasqiez,  I  wiD 
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take  Velasquez'  testimony  to  somebody  else.  Yoa  know 
that  Yelasqaez  was  sent  by  Philip  of  Spain  to  Italy,  to  buy 
pictures  for  him.  He  went  all  over  Italy,  saw' the  living 
artists  there,  and  all  their  best  pictures  when  freshly  painted, 
BO  that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  judging;  and  never 
was  a  man  so  capable  of  judging.  He  went  to  Rome  and 
ordered  various  works  of  living  artists ;  and  wh3e  there, 
he  was  one  day  asked  by  Salvator  Bosa  what  he  thought  of 
BaphaeL  His  reply,  and  the  ensuing  conversation,  are  ihua 
reported  by  Boschini,  in  curious  Italian  verse,  which,  thus 
translated  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Stirling's  Life 
of  Velasquez: — 

^  The  master**  [Velasquez]  '*  stiffly  bowed  his  figure  tall 
And  said,  *  For  Bafael,  to  speak  the  tmth — 
I  ahrays  was  plain-spoken  from  my  jooth^ 
I  cannot  say  I  like  his  works  at  alL' 

^ ' Wen,'  said  the  other"  [Salyator],  <<  <if  yoa  cannm  down 
80  great  a  man,  I  really  cannot  see 
What  yoa  can  find  to  like  in  Italy ; 
To  him  we  all  agree  to  give  the  orown.' 

''Diego  answered  thus:  'IsawinYenice 
The  trae  test  of  the  good  and  beautiftil ; 
First  in  my  judgment,  ever  stands  that  sdiool, 
And  Titian  first  of  aQ  Italian  men  ]&'  ** 

*^Tuianwequd(heporlalahcmdMraJ' 

Learn  that  line  by  hearty  and  act^  at  all  events  fn  some  tune 
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f  to  come,  upon  Velasquez'  opinion  in  that  matter.  Titian  ia 
much  the  safest  master  for  you.  Baphael's  power,  such  aa 
it  waSi  and  great  as  it  was,  depended  wholly  upon  transoen- 
dental  characters  in  his  mind ;  it  is  *'  Baphaelesque,"  pro* 
perly  so  called;  but  Titian's  power  is  simply  the  power  of 
doing  light  Whatever  came  before  Titian,  he  did  wholly 
as  it  aitght  to  be  done.  Do  not  suppose  that  now  in  recom- 
mending Titian  to  you  so  strongly,  and  speaking  of  nobody 
else  to*night,  I  am  retreating  in  anywise  from  what  some 
of  you  may  perhaps  recollect  in  my  works,  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  I  have  always  spoken  of  another  Venetian 
painter.  There  are  three  Venetians  who  are  never  separated 
in  my  mind — Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoret  They  aU 
have  their  own  unequalled  gifls,  and  Tintoret  especially  has 
imagination  and  depth  of  soul  which  I  think  renders  him 
indisputably  the  greatest  man  ;  but,  equally  indisputably, 
Titian  is  the  greatest  painter;  and  therefore  the  greatest 
painter  who  ever  lived.  You  may  be  led  wrong  by  Tinto- 
ret* in  many  respects,  wrong  by  Raphael  in  more ;  all  that 
you  learn  from  Titian  will  be  right  Then,  with  Titian, 
take  Leonardo,  Rembrandt,  and  Albert  Durer.  I  name  those 
three  masters  for  this  reason :  Leonardo  has  powers  of  sub- 
tle drawing  which  are  peculiarly  applicable  in  many  ways 
to  the  drawing  of  fine  ornament,  and  are  very  useful  for 
all  students.    Rembrandt  and  Durer    are  the  only  men 
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whose  actual  work  of  hand  you  can  have  to  look  at ;  yoa 
can  have  Bembrandt's  etchingSy  or  Duier's  engravings  acta* 
ally  hong  in  your  schools ;  and  it  is  a  main  point  for  the  sta- 
dent  to  see  the  real  thing,  and  avoid  judging  of  masters  at 
second-hand.  As^  however,  in  obeying  this  principle,  yon 
cannot  often  have  opportunities  of  studying  Venetian  paint* 
ing,  it  is  desirable  that  yoU  should  have  a  useful  standard  of 
colour,  and  I  think  it  is  possible  for  you  to  obtain  this.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  without  entering  upon  ground  which  might 
involve  the  hurting  the  feelings  of  living  artists,  state  ex- 
actly  what  I  believe  to  be  the  relative  position  of  various 
painters  in  England  at  present  with  respect  to  power  of 
colour.  But  I  may  say  this,  that  in  the  peculiar  gifts  of 
colour  which  will  be  useful  to  you  as  students,  there  are 
only  one  or  two  of  the  pre-Baphaelites,  and  William  Hunt, 
of  the  old  Water  Colonr  Society,  who  would  be  safe  guides 
for  you;  and  as  quite  a  safe  guide,  there  is  nobody  but 
William  Hunt,  because  the  pre-Baphaelites  are  all  more  or 
less  affected  by  enthusiasm  and  by  various  morbid  condi- 
tions of  intellect  and  temper;  but  old  William  Hunt — ^I  am 
sorry  to  say  "old,"  but  I  say  it  in  a  loving  way,  for  every 
year  that  has  added  to  his  life  has  added  also  to  his  skill — 
William  Hunt  is  as  right  as  the  Venetians,  as  far  as  he  goes, 
and  what  is  more,  nearly  as  inimitable  as  they.  And  I  think 
if  we  manage  to  put  in  the  principal  schools  of  England  a 
little  bit  of  Hunf  s  work,  and  make  that  somewhat  of  a 
standard  of  colour,  that  we  can  apply  his  principles  of 
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ooloturing  to  sabjectB  of  all  kinda  Until  yon  have  had  a 
work  of  his  long  near  you;  nay,  unlesB  you  have  been 
labouring  at  it^  and  trying  to  copy  it^  you  do  not  know  the 
thoroughly  grand  qualities  that  are  concentrated  in  it. 
Simplicity,  and  intensity,  both  of  the  highest  character; — 
simplicity  of  aim,  and  intensity  of  power  and  success,  are 
involved  in  that  man's  unpretending  labour. 

Finally,  you  cannot  believe  that  I  would  omit  my  own 
fikvourite.  Turner.  I  fear  from  the  very  number  of  his 
works  left  to  the  nation,  that  there  is  a  disposition  now 
rising  to  look  upon  his  vast  bequest  with  some  contempt. 
I  b^  of  you,  if  in  nothing  else,  to  believe  me  in  this,  that 
you  cannot  further  the  art  of  England  in  any  way  more 
distinctly  than  by  giving  attention  to  every  fragment  that 
has  been  left  by  that  man.  The  time  will  come  when  his 
full  power  and  right  place  will  be  acknowledged ;  that  time 
will  not  be  for  many  a  day  yet :  nevertheless,  be  assured— 
as  fiir  as  you  are  inclined  to  give  the  least  fidth  to  anything 
I  may  say  to  you,  be  assured — ^that  you  can  act  for  the 
good  of  art  in  England  in  no  better  way  than  by  using 
whatever  influence  any  of  you  have  in  any  direction  to 
urge  the  reverent  study  and  yet  more  reverent  preservation 
of  the  works  of  Turner.  I  do  not  say  "  the  exhibition" 
of  his  works,  for  we  are  not  altogether  ripe  for  it :  they  are 
still  too  fear  above  us;  uniting,  as  I  was  telling  you,  toe 
many  qualities  for  us  yet  to  feel  fully  theii  range  and  theii 
influence ; — ^but  let  us  only  try  to  keep  ihem  safe  from 
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harm,  and  show  thoroughly  and  convenientlj  what  we 
show  of  them  at  all,  and  day  by  day  their  greatness  will 
dawn  upon  ns  more  Imd  more,  and  be  the  root  of  a 
school  of  art  in  England,  which  I  do  not  doubt  may  be 
as  bright)  as  jost^  and  as  refined  as  even  that  of  Venice 
herBel£  The  dominion  of  the  sea  seems  to  ha^  been 
associated,  in  past  time,  with  dominion  in  the  arts  also : 
Athens  had  them  together;  Venice  had  them  together; 
but  by  so  much  as  our  authority  over  the  ocean  is  wider 
than  theirs  over  the  ^gean  or  Adriatic,  let  us  strive  to 
make  our  art  more  widely  beneficent  than  theirs,  though  it 
cannot  be  more  exalted ;  so  working  out  the  fiilfilment,  in 
their  wakening  as  well  as  their  warning  sense^  of  those 
great  words  of  the  aged  Tintoret : 

^'Semprb  si  fa  il  Mabe  Maooiobb.'' 
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DMfered  at  Bra^ybrd,  March,  1869. 

It  ifl  with  a  deep  sense  of  necessity  for  your  indulgence  thai 
I  venture  to  address  you  to-night,  or  that  I  venture  at  any 
time  to  address  the  pupils  of  schools  of  design  intended  fox 
the  advancement  of  taste  in  special  branches  of  manufao 
ture.  No  person  is  able  to  give  useful  and  definite  help 
towards  such  special  applications  of  art,  unless  he  is  en* 
tirely  &miliar  with  the  conditions  of  labour  and  natures  of 
material  involved  in  the  work ;  and  indefinite  help  is 
little  better  than  no  help  at  all.  Nay,  the  few  remarks 
which  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  this  evening  will,  I  fear, 
be  rather  suggestive  of  difficulties  than  helpful  in  con* 
quering  them  :  nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
serviceable to  define  clearly  for  you  (and  this,  at  least,  I 
am  able  to  do)  one  or  two  of  the  more  stem  general  obsta- 
eles  which  stand  at  present  in  the  way  of  our  success  in  de- 
mgn ;  and  to  warn  you  against  exertion  of  effi^rt  in  any  vain 
or  wasteful  way,  till  these  main  obstacles  are  removed. 
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The  first  of  these  is  our  not  understandiDg  the  scope  and 
dignity  of  Deooratiye  design.  With  all  our  talk  about  it^ 
the  yeiy  meaning  of  the  words  '^Decorative  art"  remains 
confused  and  undecided.  I  want,  if  possible,  to  settle  this 
question  for  jou  to*night^  and  to  show  jou  that  the  priuci* 
pies  on  which  jou  must  work  are  likely  to  be  false,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  narrow;  true,  only  as  they  are  founded 
on  a  perception  of  the  connection  of  all  branches  of  art  witli 
each  other. 

Observe,  then,  first — ^the  only  essential  distinction  be* 
tween  Decorative  and  other  art  is  the  being  fitted  for  a  fixed 
place ;  and  in  that  place,  related,  either  in  subordination  or 
command,  to  the  effect  of  other  pieces  of  art  And  all  the 
greatest  art  which  the  world  has  produced  is  thus  fitted  for 
a  place,  and  subordinated  to  a  purpose.  There  is  no  exist 
ing  highest-order  art  but  is  decorative.  The  best  sculpture 
yet  produced  has  been  the  decoration  of  a  temple  fiont- 
the  best  painting,  the  decoration  of  a  room.  Baphael'i^  best 
doing  is  merely  the  wall-colouring  of  a  suite  of  apartments 
in  the  Vatican,  and  his  cartoons  were  made  for  tapestries. 
Correggio's  best  doing  is  the  decoration  of  two  small  church 
cupolas  at  Parma;  Michael  Angelo's,  of  a  ceiling  in  the 
Topers  private  chapel ;  Tintoret's,  of  a  ceiling  and  side  wall 
belonging  to  a  charitable  society  at  Venice ;  while  Titian  and 
Veronese  threw  out  their  noblest  thoughts,  not  even  on  the 
inside,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  common  brick  and  plastei 
walls  of  Venice. 
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Gel  rid,  then,  at  ODoe  of  any  idea  of  Deooialive  art  being 
a  degraded  or  a  separate  kind  of  ail  Its  natore  or  essence 
IB  amply  its  being  fitted  for  a  definite  place;  and,  in  that 
plaoe^  forming  part  of  a  great  and  haimonioos  whole,  in 
companionship  with  other  art ;  and  so  fiur  fixHn  this  being  a 
d^radation  to  it — so  fiur  from  Decorative  art  being  inferior 
to  other  art  because  it  is  fixed  to  a  qpot— on  the  whole  it 
may  be  considered  as  rather  a  piece  of  d^radation  that  it 
should  be  portable.  Portable  art — independent  of  all  place 
—is  for  the  most  part  ignoble  art^  Your  little  Dutch  land- 
saqpe,  which  you  put  over  your  sideboard  to-day,  and  be- 
tween the  windows  to-morrow,  is  a  fiir  more  contemptible 
piece  of  work  than  the  extents  of  field  and  forest  with  which 
Benozzo  has  made  green  and  beautiful  the  once  melancholy 
arcade  of  the  Gampo  Santo  at  Pisa;  and  the  wild  boar  of 
alyer  which  you  use  for  a  seal,  or  lock  into  a  vdvet  case, 
is  little  likely  to  be  so  noble  abeast  as  the  bronze  boar  who 
foams  forth  the  fountain  firom  under  his  tusks  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Florence.  It  is,  indeed,  posnble  that  the  por- 
table picture  or  image  may  be  first-rate  of  its  kind,  but  it 
is  not  first-rate  because  it  is  portable;  nor  are  Titian's 
frescoes  less  than  first-rate  because  they  are  fixed;  nay, 
very  firequently  the  highest  compliment  you  can  pay 
to  a  cabinet  picture  is  to  say — "It  is  as  grand  as  a 
fresco." 

Keeping,  then,  this  fiu^t  fixed  in  our  nunds, — that  all  art 
may  be  decoratiye,  and  that  the  greatest  art  yet  produced 
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has  been  deooratiye, — we  may  proceed  to  distingaish  the 
orders  and  dignities  of  Decorative  art,  thoa : — 

L  The  first  order  of  it  is  that  which  is  meant  for  places 
where  it  cannot  be  disturbed  or  injured,  and  where  it  can 
be  perfectly  seen ;  and  then  the  main  parts  of  it  should  be, 
and  have  always  been  made,  by  the  great  masters,  as  perfect, 
and  as  full  of  nature  as  possible. 

You  will  every  day  hear  it  absurdly  said  that  room  de« 
coration  should  be  by  flat  patterns — by  dead  colours — ^by 
conventional  monotonies,  and  I  know  not  wliat  Now,  just 
be  assured  of  this — ^nobody  ever  yet  used  conventional  art 
to  decorate  with,  when  he  could  do  anything  better,  and 
knew  that  what  he  did  would  be  safe.  Nay,  a  great  painter 
will  always  give  you  the  natural  art,  safe  or  not  Correggio 
gets  a  commission  to  paint  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
palace  at  Parma:  Any  of  our  people — ^bred  on  our  fine 
modem  principles — would  have  covered  it  with  a  diaper, 
or  with  stripes  or  flourishes,  or  mosaic  patterns.  Not  so 
Correggio : — ^he  paints  a  thick  trellis  of  vine-leaves,  with 
oval  openings,  and  lovely  children  leaping  through  them 
into  the  room ;  and  lovely  children,  depend  upon  it,  are 
rather  more  desirable  decorations  than  diaper,  if  you  can 
do  ihem — but  they  are  not  quite  so  easily  done.  In  like 
manner  Tintoret  has  to  paint  the  whole  end  of  the  Council 
Uall  at  Venice.  An  orthodox  decorator  would  have  set 
Himself  to  make  the  wall  look  like  a  wall — ^Tintoret  thinks 
it  would  be  rather  better,  if  he  can  manage  it,  to  make  it 
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look  a  little  like  Paradise; — stretches  his  cauvas  right  over 
the  wall,  and  his  clouds  right  over  his  canvas ;  brings  the 
bght  through  his  clouds — all  blue  and  clear — ^zodiac  beyond 
sBodiac:  rolls  away  the  vaporous  flood  from  under  the  feet 
of  saints,  leaving  them  at  last  in  infinitudes  of  light — ^un 
orthodox  in  the  last  degree,  but,  on  the  whole,  pleasant. 

And  so  in  all  other  cases  whatever,  the  greatest  decora 
tive  art  is  wholly  unconventional — downright,  pure,  good 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  always  fitted  for  its  place;  and 
subordinated  to  the  purpose  it  has  to  serve  in  that  place. 

IL  But  if  art  is  to  be  placed  where  it  is  liable  to  injury 
—to  wear  and  tear ;  or  to  alteration  of  its  form ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  domestic  utensils,  and  armour,  and  weapons, 
and  dress ;  in  which  either  the  ornament  will  be  worn  out 
by  the  usage  of  the  thing,  or  will  be  cast  into  altered  shape 
-  by  the  play  of  its  folds ;  then  it  is  wrong  to  put  beautiful 
and  perfect  art  to  such  uses,  and  you  want  forms  of  infe* 
rior  art^  such  as  will  be  by  their  simplicity  less  liable  to  in- 
jury ;  or,  by  reason  of  their  complexity  and  continuousness, 
may  show  to  advantage,  however  distorted  by  the  folds 
they  are  cast  into. 

And  thus  arise  the  various  forms  of  inferior  decorative 
art,  respecting  which  the  general  law  is,  that  the  lower  the 
place  and  office  of  the  thing,  the  less  of  natural  or  perfect 
form  you  should  have  in  it;  a  zigzag  or  a  chequer  is  thus 
a  better,  because  a  more  consistent  ornament  for  a  cup  oi 
platter  than  a  landscape  or  portndt  is:  hence  the  general 
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definition  of  the  true  forms  of  conventional  ornament  is, 
that  they  consist  in  the  bestowal  of  as  much  beauty  on  the 
object  as  shall  be  consistent  with  its  Material,  its  Flacei  and 
its  Office. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  modes  of  consistency  a  little. 

(a.)  Oonyentionalism  by  cause  of  inefficiency  of  ma- 
teriaL 

I^  for  instance,  we  are  required  to  represent  a  human  ii* 
gure  with  stone  only,  we  cannot  represent  its  colour ;  we 
reduce  its  colour  to  whiteness.  That  is  not  eleyating  the 
human  body,  but  d^rading  it ;  only  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  d^radation  to  give  its  colour  fidsely.  Diminish  beau- 
ty as  much  as  you  will,  but  do  not  misrepresent  it  So  again, 
when  we  are  sculpturing  a  face,  we  can't  carve  its  eyelashes 
The  face  is  none  the  better  for  wanting  its  eyelashes — it  is 
injured  by  the  want ;  but  would  be  much  more  injured  by 
a  clumsy  representation  of  them. 

Neither  can  we  carve  the  hair.  We  must  be  content 
with  the  conventionalism  of  vile  solid  knots  and  lumps  of 
marble,  instead  of  the  golden  cloud  that  encompasses  the 
&ir  human  &oq  with  its  waving  mystery.  The  lumps  of 
marble  are  not  an  elevated  representation  of  hair — ^they  are 
a  degraded  one ;  yet  better  than  any  attempt  to  imitate 
hair  with  the  incapable  material. 

In  all  cases  in  which  such  imitation  is  attempted,  instant 
d^radation  to  a  still  lower  level  is  the  result  For  the 
tjfort  to  imitate  shows  that  the  workman  has  only  a  base 
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and  poor  conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  realitj — else  he 
would  know  his  task  to  be  hopeless,  and  giye  it  up  at  onoe : 
so  that  all  endeavours  to  avoid  conventionalism^  when  the 
material  demands  it,  result  from  insensibility  to  truth,  and 
are  among  the  worst  forms  of  vulgarity.  Hence,  in  the 
greatest  Greek  statues,  the  hair  is  very  slightly  indicated — 
not  because  the  sculptor  disdained  hair,  but  because  ho 
knew  what  it  was  too  well  to  touch  it  insolently.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  the  Greek  painters  drew  hair  exactly  as  Ti- 
tian  does.  Modem  attempts  to  produce  finished  pictures 
on  glass  result  from  the  same  base  vulgarism.  No  man 
who  knows  what  painting  means,  can  endure  a  painted 
glass  window  which  emulates  painter's  work.  But  he  re- 
joices in  a  glowing  mosaic  of  broken  colour:  for  that  is 
what  the  glass  has  the  special  gift  and  right  of  producing.* 

(b.)  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  inferiority  of  place. 

When  work  is  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  or  in  dark 
places,  or  in  some  other  imperfect  way,  it  constantly  be- 
comes necessary  to  treat  it  coarsely  or  severely,  in  order  to 
make  it  effective.  The  statues  on  cathedral  fronts,  in  good 
times  of  design,  are  variously  treated  according  td  their 
distances :  no  fine  execution  is  put  into  the  features  of  the 
Madonna  who  rules  the  group  of  figures  above  the  south 
transept  of  Bouen  at  150  feet  above  the  ground:  but  in 
base  modem  work,  as  Milan  Cathedral,  the  sculpture  in 

^  See  Appendix  H,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  disappointment. 
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finished  without  any  refeienoe  to  distance ;  and  the  merit 
of  eyery  statue  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  visitor's  being 
obliged  to  ascend  three  hundred  steps  before  he  can  see  it. 

(c.)  G>nventionalism  by  cause  of  inferiority  of  oiBce. 

When  one  piece  of  ornament  is  to  be  subordinated  to 
another  (as  the  moulding  is  to  the  sculpture  it  encloses,  or 
the  fringe  of  a  drapery  to  the  statue  it  veils),  this  inferior 
ornament  needs  to  be  degraded  in  order  to  mark  its  lower 
office ;  and  this  is  best  done  by  refuamg,  more  or  leas,  the 
introduction  of  natural  form.  The  less  of  nature  it  con« 
tains,  the  more  d^raded  is  the  ornament,  and  the  fitter  for 
a  himible  place ;  but,  however  far  a  great  workman  may 
go  in  refusing  the  higher  organisms  of  nature,  he  always 
takes  care  to  retain  the  magnificence  of  natural  lines;  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  infinite  curves,  such  as  I  have  analyzed  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  "  Modem  Painters.''  His  copyists, 
&ncying  that  they  can  follow  him  without  nature,  miss 
precisely  the  essence  of  all  the  work ;  so  that  even  the 
simplest  piece  of  Qreek  conventional  ornament  loses  the 
whole  of  its  value  in  any  modem  imitation  of  it,  the  finer 
curves  being  always  missed.  Perhaps  one  of  the  dullest 
and  least  justifiable  mistakes  which  have  yet  been  made 
about  my  writing,  is  the  supposition  that  I  have  attacked  or 
despised  Cheek  work.  I  have  attacked  Palladian  work, 
and  modem  imitation  of  Qreek  work.  Of  Qreek  work 
itself  I  have  never  spoken  but  with  a  reverence  quite 
infinite :  I  name  Phidias  always  in  exactly  the  same  tone 
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with  which  I  speak  of  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  and  Dante. 
Mj  first  statement  of  this  &itli,  now  thirteen  years  ago, 
was  surely  clear  enough.  ''We  shall  see  by  this  light 
three  colossal  images  standing  up  side  by  side,  looming  in 
their  great  rest  of  spirituality  above  the  whole  world  hori* 
zon.  Phidias^  Michael  Angelo,  and  Dante, — ^&om  these  we 
may  go  down  step  by  step  among  the  mighty  men  of 
every  age,  securely  and  certainly  observant  of  diminished 
lustre  in  every  appearance  of  restlessness  and  effort,  until 
the  last  trace  of  inspiration  vanishes  in  the  tottering  affecy 
tation  or  tortured  insanities  of  modem  times."  (Modem 
Painters,  vol.  ii,  p.  68.)  This  was  surely  plain  speaking 
enough,  and  fix>m  that  day  to  this  my  effort  has  been  not 
less  continually  to  make  the  heart  of  Greek  work  known 
than  the  heart  of  Gothic :  namely,  the  nobleness  of  oon* 
oeption  of  form  derived  from  perpetual  study  of  the  figure ; 
and  my  complaint  of  the  modem  architect  has  been  not 
that  he  followed  the  Greeks,  but  that  he  denied  the  first 
laws  of  life  in  theirs  as  in  all  other  art 

The  fact  is,  that  all  good  subordinate  forms  of  omamen* 
tation  ever  yet  existent  in  the  world  have  been  invented, 
and  others  as  beautiful  can  only  be  invented,  by  men  pri* 
marily  exercised  in  drawing  or  carving  the  human  figure. 
1  will  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  twice  insisted 
upon,  to  the  students  of  London  and  Manchester,  respect* 
mg  the  degradation  of  temper  and  intellect  which  follows 
die  pursuit  of  art  without  reference  to  natural  form,  as 
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among  the  Asiatics:  here,  I  will  only  trespass  on  your 
patienoe  so  fiu*  as  to  mark  the  inseparable  oonnection 
between  figure-drawing  and  good  ornamental  work,  in  the 
great  European  schools,  and  all  that  are  connected  with 
them. 

Tell  me,  then,  first  of  all,  what  ornamental  work  is 
usually  put  before  our  students  as  the  type  of  decorative 
perfection?  Baphael's  arabesques;  are  they  not?  Well, 
Baphael  knew  a  little  about  the  figure,  I  suppose,  before  he 
drew  them.  I  do  not  say  that  I  like  those  arabesques ;  but 
there  are  certain  qualities  in  them  which  are  inimitable  by 
modem  designers ;  and  those  qualities  are  just  the  fruit  of 
the  master's  figure  study.  What  is  given  the  student  as 
next  to  Baphael's  work?  Cinqueoento  ornament  gene- 
rally. Well,  cinquecento  generally,  with  its  birds,  and 
cherubs,  and  wreathed  foliage,  and  clustered  fruit,  was  the 
amusement  of  men  who  habitually  and  easily  carved  the 
figure,  or  painted  it  All  the  truly  fine  specimens  of  it 
have  figures  or  animals  as  main  parts  of  the  design. 

"  Nay,  but,"  some  anciently  or  mediaevally  minded  person 
will  exclaim,  "  we  don't  want  to  study  cinquecento.  We 
want  severer,  purer  conventionalism."  What  will  you  have? 
Egyptian  ornament?  Why,  the  whole  mass  of  it  is  made 
up  of  multitudinous  human  figures  in  every  kind  of  action 
— «nd  magnificent  action ;  their  kings  drawing  their  bows 
in  their  <diariot8,  their  sheaves  of  arrows  rattling  at  their 
shoulders;  the  slain  falling  under  them  as  before  a  pesti 
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leuoe ;  their  captors  driyen  before  them  in  astonied  troops ; 
and  do  jou  expect  to  imitate  Egyptian  ornament  without 
knowing  how  to  draw  the  human  figure?  Nay,  but  you 
will  take  Christian  ornament — ^purest  medisdval  Christian 
— thirteenth  century  I  Yes :  and  do  you  suppose  you  will 
find  the  Christian  less  human  ?  The  least  natural  and  most 
purely  conventional  ornament  of  the  Gothic  schools  is  that 
of  their  painted  glass ;  and  do  you  suppose  painted  glass, 
in  the  fine  times,  was  ey^  wrought  without  figures  ?  We 
have  got  into  the  way,  among  our  other  modem  wretched- 
nesses, of  trying  to  make  windows  of  leaf  diapers,  and  of 
strips  of  twisted  red  and  yellow  bands,  looking  like  the  pat- 
tens of  currant  jelly  on  the  top  of  Christmas  cakes ;  but 
every  casement  of  old  glass  contained  a  saint's  history. 
The  windows  of  Boui^es,  Chartres,  or  Bouen  have  ten, 
fifieen,  or  twenty  medallions  in  each,  and  each  medallion 
contains  two  figures  at  least,  often  six  or  seven,  represent- 
ing every  event  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  saint  whose 
life  is  in  question.  Nay,  but,  you  say  those  figures  are  rude 
and  quaint,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  Why,  so  is  the 
leafage  rude  and  quaint,  yet  you  imitate  that  The  co- 
loured border  pattern  of  geranium  or  ivy  leaf  is  not  one 
whit  better  drawn,  or  more  like  geraniums  and  ivy,  than  the 
figures  are  like  figures ;  but  you  call  the  geranium  leaf  ide- 
alized— ^why  don't  you  call  the  figures  so?  Thefiu^tis^ 
neither  are  idealized,  but  both  are  conventionalized  on  the 
fame  principles,  and  in  the  same  way ;  and  if  you  want  to 
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learn  how  to  treat  the  lea&ge,  the  only  way  is  to  leam  firel 
how  to  treat  the  figure.  And  you  may  soon  test  your 
powers  in  this  respect  Those  old  workmen  were  not  afraid 
of  the  most  fiuniliar  subjects.  The  windows  of  Chartres 
were  presented  by  the  trades  of  the  town,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  window  is  a  representation  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  tradesmen  at  the  business  which  enabled  them  to  pay 
for  the  window*  There  are  smiths  at  the  forge,  curriers  at 
their  hides,  tanners  looking  into  their  pits,  mercers  selling 
goods  oyer  the  counter— all  made  into  beautiful  medallions. 
Therefi>r8,  whenever  you  want  to  know  whether  you  have 
got  any  real  power  of  composition  or  adaptation  in  orna- 
ment^ don't  be  content  with  sticking  leaves  together  by  the 
ends, — anybody  can  do  that ;  but  try  to  conventionalize  a 
butcher's  or  a  greengrocer's,  with  Saturday  night  customers 
buying  cabbage  and  beef.  That  will  tell  you  if  you  can 
design  or  not 

I  can  &ncy  your  lodng  patience  with  me  altogether  just 
now.  '^  We  asked  this  fellow  down  to  tell  our  workmen 
how  to  make  shawls,  and  he  is  only  trying  to  teach  them 
how  to  caricature."  But  have  a  little  patience  with  me,  and 
examine,  after  I  have  done,  a  little  for  yourselves  into  the 
history  of  ornamental  art,  and  you  will  discover  why  I  do 
this.  You  will  discover,  I  repeat,  that  all  great  ornamental 
art  whatever  is  founded  on  the  effort  of  the  workman  to 
draw  the  figure,  and,  in  the  best  schools,  to  draw  all  that 
he  saw  about  him  in  living  nature.    The  best  ait  of  pot- 
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tery  is  acknowledged  to  be  that  of  Greece,  and  all  the 
power  of  design  exhibited  in  it,  down  to  the  merest  zigzag; 
arises  primarily  from  the  workman  having  been  forced  to 
oatline  nymphs  and  knights;  firom  those  helmed  and 
draped  figures  he  holds  his  power.  Of  Egyptian  omamenl 
I  have  just  spoken.  You  have  everything  given  there 
that  the  workman  saw ;  people  of  his  nation  employed  in 
hunting,  fighting,  fishing,  visiting,  making  love,  building, 
cooking— everything  they  did  is  drawn,  magnificently  or 
fiuniliarly,  as  was  needed.  In  Byzantine  ornament,  saints, 
or  animals  which  are  types  of  various  spiritual  power,  are 
the  main  subjects ;  and  from  the  church  down  to  the  piece 
of  enamelled  metal,  figure, — figure, — ^figure,  always  princi- 
pal, lu  Norman  and  Gothic  work  you  have,  with  all  their 
quiet  saints,  also  other  much  disquieted  persons,  hunting, 
feasting,  fighting,  and  so  on ;  or  whole  hordes  of  animals 
racing  after  each  other.  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  Queen 
Matilda  gave,  as  well  as  she  could, — ^in  many  respects 
graphically  enough, — the  whole  history  of  the  conquest  of 
England.  Thence,  as  you  increase  in  power  of  art,  you 
have  more  and  more  finished  figures,  up  to  the  solemn 
iculptures  of  Wells  Cathedral,  or  the  cherubic  enrichments 
of  tlie  Venetian  Madonna  dei  Miracoli.  Therefore,  I  wiU 
tell  you  fearlessly,  for  I  know  it  is  true,  you  must  raise 
your  workman  up  to  life,  or  you  will  never  get  fix)m  him 
one  line  of  well-imagined  conventionalism.  We  have  at 
present  no  g(X)d  ornamental  design.    We  can't  have  it  yet| 
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and  we  must  be  patient  if  we  want  to  have  it.  Do  not 
hope  to  feel  the  effect  of  your  schoolB  at  once,  but  raise  the 
men  as  high  as  you  can,  and  then  let  them  stoop  as  low  as 
you  need;  no  great  man  ever  minds  stooping.  Enooorage 
the  students,  in  sketching  accurately  and  continually  firom 
nature  anything  that  comes  in  their  way — still  life,  flowere^ 
animals ;  but,  above  all,  figures ;  and  so  far  as  you  allow 
of  any  difference  between  an  artist's  training  and  theirs,  let  j 
it  be,  not  m  what  they  draw,  but  in  the  degree  of  conven- 
tionalism  you  require  in  the  sketch. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  always  endeavour  to  give 
thorough,  artistical  training  first;    but  I  am  not  certain 
(the  experiment  being  yet   untried)   what  results    may 
be  obtained  by  a  truly  intelligent  practice  of  conventional 
drawing,  such  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  thir- 
teenth century  French,  which  consists  in  the  utmost  pos- 
idble  rendering  of  natural  form  by  the  fewest  possible 
line&    The  animal  and  bird  drawing  of  the  Egyptians 
is,  in  their  fine   age,  quite  magnificent  under  its  con 
ditions ;  magnificent  in  two  ways — ^first,  in  keenest  percep- 
tion of  the  main  forms  and  facts  in  the  creature;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  grandeur  of  line  by  which  their  forms  are 
abstracted  and  insisted  on,   making  every  asp,  ibis,  and 
vulture  a  sublime  spectre  of  asp  or  ibis  or  vulture  power. 
The  way  for  students  to  get  some  of  this  gift  again  {some 
only,  for  I  believe  the  fulness  of  the  gift  itself  to  be 
connected  with  vital  superstition,  and  with  resulting  in- 
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tenfiily  of  reverenoe ;  people  were  likely  to  know  some' 
thing  about  hawks  and  ibises,  when  to  kill  one  was  to 
be  irreyocablj  judged  to  death)  is  never  to  pass  a  day 
without  drawing  some  animal  fiom  the  life,  allowing  them* 
selves  the  fewest  possible  lines  and  colours  to  do  it 
with,  but  resolving  that  whatever  is  characteristic  of  the 
animal  shall  in  some  way  or  other  be  shown.*  I  repeat,  it 
cannot  yet  be  judged  what  results  might  be  obtained  by 
a  nobly  practised  conventionalism  of  this  kind;  but^ 
however  that  may  be,  the  first  &ct, — ^the  necessity  of 
animal  and  figure  drawing  is  absolutely  certain,  and  no 
person  who  ahrinks  firom  it  will  ever  become  a  great 
designer. 

One  great  good  arises  even  fix)m  the  first  step  in  figure 
drawing,  that  it  gets  the  student  quit  at  once  of  the  notion 
of  formal  symmetry.  If  you  learn  only  to  draw  a  leaf 
well,  you  are  taught  in  some  of  our  schools  to  turn  it  the 
other  way,  opposite  to  itself;  and  the  two  leaves  set  oppo- 
site ways  are  called  "a  design:"  and  thus  it  is  supposed 
possible  to  produce  ornamentation,  though  you  have  no 
more  bnuns  than  a  looking-glass  or  a  kaleidoscope  has. 
But  if  you  once  learn  to  draw  the  human  figure,  you  will 
find  that  knocking  two  men's  heads  together  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  a  good  design ;  nay,  that  it  makes  a 
very  bad  design,  or  no  design  at  all ;  and  you  will  see  at 

*  Plate  75  in  VoL  Y.  of  Wilkinson's  "  Ancient  Egypt  **  will  gire  thf 
ttadent  an  idea  of  how  to  fwt  to  work. 
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onoe  that  to  arrange  a  group  of  two  or  more  figores,  you 
must^  though  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  balance,  oi 
oppose  them,  at  the  same  time  vary  their  attitudesi  an 
make  one,  not  the  reverse  of  the  other,  but  the  companion 
of  the  other. 

I  had  a  somewhat  amusing  discussion  on  this  subject  with 
a  firiend,  only  the  other  day ;  and  one  of  his  retorts  upon 
me  was  so  neatly  put»  and  expresses  so  completely  all  that 
can  eitner  be  said  or  shown  on  the  opposite  side,  that  it  is 
well  worth  while  giving  it  you  exactly  in  the  form  it  was 
sent  to  me.  My  friend  had  been  maintaining  that  the 
essence  of  ornament  consisted  in  three  things: — contrast, 
series,  and  symmetry.  I  replied  (by  letter)  that  "  none  of 
them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  would  produce  ornament 
Here  " — (making  a  ragged  blot  with  the  back 
of  my  pen  on  the  paper) — "you  have  contrast; 
bat  it  isn't  ornament :  here,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6," — (writing  the 
numerals) — "you  have  series ;  but  it 
isn't  ornament:  and  hero," — (sketch- 
ing this  figure  at  the  side) — "you 
have  symmetry;  but  it  isn't  oma-  , 

ment"  ^      ^ 

My  friend  replied : — 

^'Your  materials  were  not  ornament,  because  you  did 
not  apply  them.  I  send  them  to  you  back,  made  uf 
into  a  choice  sporting  neckerdiief : — 
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Symmetrical  figure TJnit  of  diaper. 

CJontrast Comer  ornaments. 

Series Border  ornaments. 

Each  figure  is  converted  into  a  harmony  by  being  revolv- 
ed on  its  two  axes,  the  whole  opposed  in  contrasting  series.^ 

My  answer  was — or  rather  was  to  the  efiect  (for  I  must 
expand  it  a  little,  here) — ^that  his  words,  "because  you  did 
not  apply  them,"  contained  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter;— 
that  the  application  of  them,  or  any  other  things,  was  pre- 
cisely the  essence  of  design ; — ^the  non-application,  or  wrong 
application,  the  negation  of  design :   that  his  use  of  the 
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poor  materials  was  in  this  case  admirable ;  and  that  if  he 
could  explain  to  me,  in  clear  words,  the  principles  on 
which  he  had  so  used  them,  he  woold  be  doing  a  very 
great  service  to  all  students  of  art 

''  Tell  me,  therefore  (I  asked),  these  main  points : 
"  1.  How  did  you  determine  the  number  of  figures  you 
would  put  into  the  neckerchief?  Had  there  been  more, 
it  would  haye  been  mean  and  ineffective, — a  pepper- 
and-salt  sprinkling  of  figures.  Had  there  been  fewer, 
it  would  have  been  monstrous.  How  did  you  fix  the 
number  ? 

"  2.  How  did  you  determine  the  breadth  of  the  border 
and  relative  size  of  the  numerals  ? 

*'  3.  Why  are  there  two  lines  outside  of  the  border,  and 
one  only  inside?  Why  are  there  no  more  lines?  Why 
not  three  and  two,  or  three  and  five  ?  Why  lines  at  all  to 
separate  the  barbarous  figures;  and  why,  if  lines  at  all, 
not  double  or  treble  instead  of  single  ? 

"4.  Why  did  you  put  the  double  blots  at  the  comers? 
Why  not  at  the  angles  of  the  chequers, — or  in  the  middle 
of  the  border? 

"It  is  precisely  your  knowing  why  not  to  do  these 
things,  and  why  to  do  just  what  you  have  done,  which  con- 
stituted your  power  of  design ;  and  like  all  the  people  1 
have  ever  known  who  had  that  power,  you  are  entirely  un- 
conscious of  the  essential  laws  by  which  ycu  work,  and 
eonfofie  other  people  by  telling  them  that  the  design  depends 
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on  STiimietiy  and  seried,  when,  in  fiict|  it  depends  entirely 
on  yonr  own  sense  and  jadgmenc'' 

This  was  the  sabstance  of  my  last  answer — ^to  which  (as 
I  knew  beforehand  would  be  the  case)  I  got  no  reply ;  but 
it  still  remains  to  be  observed  that  with  all  the  skill  and  taste 
{eBpedsHj  involving  the  architect's  great  trusti  harmony  of 
proportion),  which  my  friend  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 
materials  given  him,  the  result  is  still  only — ^a  sporting 
neckerchief— that  is  to  say,  the  materials  addressed,  first,  to 
recklessness,  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  blot ;  then  to  computa- 
tiveness,  in  a  series  of  figures;  and  then  to  absurdity  and 
ignorance,  in  the  shape  of  an  ill-drawn  caricature — such  ma- 
terials^ however  treated,  can  only  work  up  into  what  will 
please  reckless,  computative,  and  vulgar  persons, — that  is  to 
say,  into  a  sporting  neckerchief.  The  difference  between 
this  piece  of  ornamentation  and  Corr^gio's  painting  at  Par- 
ma  lies  simply  and  wholly  in  the  additions  (somewhat  lai^e 
ones),  of  truth  and  of  tenderness :  in  the  drawing  being 
lovely  as  well  as  symmetrical — and  representative  of  reali- 
ties as  well  as  agreeably  disposed.  And  truth,  tenderness, 
and  inventive  application  or  disposition  are  indeed  the  rcx>t8 
of  ornament — ^not  contrast,  nor  symmetry. 

It  ought  yet  &rther  to  be  observed,  that  ihe  nobler  the 
mcUeriaby  ihe  less  their  symmetry  is  endurable.  -  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  sense  of  fitness  and  order,  produced  by  the 
repetition  cf  the  figures,  neutralizes,  in  some  degree,  thdr 
reckless  vulgarity;  and  is  wholly,  therefore,  beneficent  ta 
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them.  Bat  draw  the  figures  better,  and  their  repetition  will 
become  painful.  You  may  harmlessly  balance  a  mere  geo* 
metrical  form,  and  oppose  one  quatrefoil  or  cusp  by  an- 
other exactly  like  it  But  put  two  Apollo  Belvideres  back 
to  back,  and  you  will  not  think  the  symmetry  improves 
them.  Whenever  the  maieriaJs  of  omavieni,  are  ncbk,  Hiey 
must  he  various  ;  and  repetition  of  parts  is  either  the  sign  of 
utterly  bad,  hopeless,  and  base  work ;  or  of  the  intended 
degradation  of  the  parts  in  which  such  repetition  is  allowed, 
tjL  order  to  foil  others  more  noble. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  great  principles,  by  the  en- 
forcement of  which  you  may  hope  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  modem  student  of  design ;  but  remember,  none  of 
these  principles  will  beusefiil  at  all,  unless  you  understand 
them  to  be,  in  one  profound  and  stem  sense,  useless.* 

That  is  to  say,  unless  you  feel  that  neither  you  nor  I,  noi 
any  one,  can,  in  the  great  ultimate  sense,  teach  anybody 
how  to  make  a  good  design. 

If  designing  could  be  taught,  all  the  world  would  learn : 
as  all  the  world  reads — or  calculates.  But  designing  is  not 
to  be  spelled,  nor  summed.  My  men  continually  come  to 
me,  in  my  drawing  dass  in  London,  thinking  I  am  to  teach 
them  what  is  instantly  to  enable  them  to  gain  their  bread. 
"  Please,  sir,  show  us  how  to  design."     "  Make  designers 

*  I  shall  endeavour  for  the  future  to  put  my  self-contradictions  in 
short  sentences  and  direct  terms,  in  order  to  sare  sagadoiis  persons 
the  tremble  of  lookmg  for  them. 
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of  US."  And  you,  I  doubt  not,  partly  expect  me  to  tell 
you  to-nigbt  how  to  niake  designers  of  your  Bradford 
youths.  Alas  1  I  could  as  soon  tell  you  how  to  make  or 
manu&cture  an  ear  of  wheat,  as  to  make  a  good  artist  of 
any  kind,  I  can  analyze  the  wheat  very  learnedly  for  yon 
— tell  you  there  is  starch  in  it,  and  carbon,  and  silex.  I  can 
give  you  starch,  and  charcoal,  and  flint ;  but  you  are  as  &r 
from  your  ear  of  wheat  as  you  were  before.  All  that  can 
possibly  be  done  for  any  one  who  wants  ears  of  wheat  is  to 
show  them  where  to  find  grains  of  wheat,  and  how  to  sow 
them,  and  then,  with  patience,  in  Heaven's  time,  the  ears 
will  come — or  will  perhaps  come — ground  and  weather  per- 
mitting. So  in  this  matter  of  making  artists — ^first  you  must 
find  your  artist  in  the  grain ;  then  you  must  plant  him ; 
fence  and  weed  the  field  about  him ;  and  with  patienoe, 
ground  and  weather  permitting,  you  may  get  an  artist  out 
of  him — not  otherwise.  And  what  I  have  to  speak  to  you 
about,  to-night,  is  mainly  the  ground  and  the  weather,  it 
being  the  first  and  quite  most  material  question  in  this  mat- 
ter, whether  the  ground  and  weather  of  Bradford,  or  the 
ground  and  weather  of  England  in  general, — suit  wheat. 

And  observe  in  the  outset,  it  is  not  so  much  what  the 
present  circumstances  of  England  are,  as  what  we  wish  to 
make  them,  that  we  have  to  consider.  If  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  ultimately  intend  Bradford  to  be,  perhaps  I  can 
tell  you  what  Bradford  can  ultimately  produce.  But  you 
must  have  your  minds  clearly  made  up,  and  be  distinct  in 
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teUing  me  what  you  do  want  At  present  [  don't  know 
what  you  are  aiming  at^  and  possibly  on  oonsideTation  you 
may  feel  some  doubt  whether  you  know  yourselves.  As 
matters  stand,  all  over  England,  as  soon  as  one  mill  is  at 
work,  occupying  two  hundred  hands^  we  try,  by  means  of 
it^  to  set  another  mill  at  work,  occupying  four  hundred. 
That  is  all  simple  and  comprehensive  enough — but  what  is 
it  to  come  to ?  How  many  mills  do  we  want?  or  do  we 
indeed  want  no  end  of  mills?  Let  us  entirely  understand 
each  other  on  this  point  before  we  go  any  &rther.  Last 
week,  I  drove  from  Bochdale  to  Bolton  Abbey ;  quietly, 
in  order  to  see  the  country,  and  certainly  it  was  well  worth 
while.  I  never  went  over  a  more  interesting  twenty  miles 
than  those  between  Bochdale  and  Bamley.  Naturally,  the 
valley  has  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Lancashire 
hills ;  one  of  the  far  away  solitudes,  full  of  old  shepherd 
ways  of  life.  At  this  time  there  are  not, — ^I  speak  delibe- 
rately, and  I  believe  quite  literally, — ^there  are  not,  I  think, 
more  than  a  thousand  yards  of  road  to  be  traversed  any- 
where, without  passing  a  fomaoe  or  mill. 

Now,  is  that  the  kind  of  thing  you  want  to  come  to 
everywhere  ?  Because,  if  it  be,  and  you  tell  me  so  dis* 
tinctly,  I  think  I  can  make  several  suggestions  to-night, 
and  could  make  more  if  you  give  me  time,  which  would 
materially  advance  your  object  The  extent  of  our  opera- 
tions at  present  is  more  or  less  limited  by  the  extent  of  coal 
•ad  ironstone,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  proper 
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ose  of  our  day  Over  tlie  greater  part  of  England,  south 
of  the  manufactaring  districts,  there  are  magrJficent  beds  of 
various  kinds  of  useful  clay ;  and  I  believe  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  modes  of  employing  it  which 
might  enable  us  to  turn  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
England  into  a  brickfield,  as  we  have  already  turned  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  north  into  a  coal-pit.  I  say  "nearly^*  the 
whole,  because,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  there  are  con- 
siderable districts  in  the  south  composed  of  chalk,  renowned 
up  to  the  present  time  for  their  downs  and  mutton.  But,  1 
think,  by  examining  carefully  into  the  conceivable  uses  of 
chalk,  we  might  discover  a  quite  feasible  probability  of 
turning  all  the  chalk  districts  into  a  limekiln,  as  we  turn 
the  clay  districts  into  a  brickfield.  There  would  then 
remain  nothing  but  the  mountain  districts  to  be  dealt  with ; 
but,  as  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  all  the  uses  of  clay  and 
chalk,  stUl  less  have  we  ascertained  those  of  stone ;  and  I 
think,  by  draining  the  useless  inlets  of  the  Cumberland, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch  lakes,  and  turning  them,  with  their 
rivers,  into  navigable  reservoirs  and  canals,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  working  the  whole  of  our  mountain  dis- 
tricts as  a  gigantic  quarry  of  slate  and  granite,  finom  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  might  be  supplied  with  roofing  and 
building  stone. 

Is  this,  then,  what  you  want?  You  are  going  straight 
at  it  at  present ;  and  I  have  only  to  ask  under  what  limi- 
tations T  am  to  conceive  or  describe  your  final  suooess? 
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Or  shall  there  be  no  limitations?    There  are  none  to  your 
powers ;  erery  day  puts  new  machinery  at  yonr  dispoeal| 
and  increases,  with  yonr  capital,  the  vastness  of  yooi 
undertakings.    The  changes  in  the  state  of  this  country 
are  now  so  rapid,  that  it  would  be  wholly  absurd  to  endea> 
vour  to  lay  down  laws  of  art  education  for  it  under  its 
presait  aspect  and  circumstances;  and  therefore  I  must 
necessarily  ask,  how  much  of  it  do  you  seriously  intend 
within  the  next  fifty  years  to  be  coal-pit,  brickfield,  or 
quarry  7     For  the  sake  of  distinctness  of  conclusion,  I  will 
suppose  your  success  absolute :  that  from  shore  to  shore 
the  whole  of  the  island  is  to  be  set  as  thick  with  chimneys 
as  the  masts  stand  in  the  docks  of  Liverpool :  that  there 
shall  be  no  meadows  in  it;  no  trees;  no  gardens;  only  a 
little  com  grown  upon  the  housetops,  reaped  and  threshed 
by  steam:  that  you  do  not  leave  even  room  for  roads,  but 
travel  either  over  the  roofe  of  your  mills,  on  viaducts ;  or 
under  their  floors,  in  tunnels:  that,  the  smoke  having  ren- 
dered the  light  of  the  sun  unserviceable,  you  work  always 
by  the  light  of  your  own  gas:  that  no  acre  of  English 
ground  shall  be  without  its  shaft  and  its  engine ;  and  there- 
fore, no  spot  of  English  ground  left,  on  which  it  shall  be 
possible  to  stand,  without  a  definite  and  calculable  chance 
of  being  blown  off  it,  at  any  moment,  into  small  pieces. 

TTnder  these  circumstances,  (if  this  is  to  be  the  future  of 
England,)  no  designing  or  any  other  development  of 
beautiful  art  will  be  possible.    Bo  not  vex  your  minds^ 
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nor  waste  your  money  with  any  thought  or  effort  in  the 
matter.  Beautiful  art  can  only  be  produoed  by  people  whc 
have  beautiftd  things  about  them,  and  leisure  to  look  at 
them ;  and  unless  you  provide  some  elements  of  beauty  for 
your  workmen  to  be  surrounded  by,  you  will  find  that  no 
elements  of  beauty  can  be  invented  by  them. 

I  was  struck  forcibly  by  the  bearing  of  this  great  fact 
upon  our  modem  efforts  at  ornamentation  in  an  afternoon 
walk,  last  week,  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our  large  manu- 
facturing towns.  I  was  thinking  of  the  difference  in  the 
effect  upon  the  designer's  mind,  between  the  scene  which 
I  then  came  upon,  and  the  scene  which  would  have 
presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  any  designer  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  he  left  his  workshop.  Just  outside  the  town 
I  came  upon  an  old  English  cottage,  or  mansion,  I 
hardly  know  which  to  call  it,  set  close  under  the  hill,  and 
boride  the  river,  perhaps  buUt  somewhere  in  the  Charles's 
times,  with  mullioned  windows  and  a  low  arched  porch  ; 
round  which,  in  the  little  triangular  garden,  one  can  ima- 
gine the  family  as  they  used  to  sit  in  old  summer  times, 
the  ripple  of  the  river  heard  fisdntly  through  the  sweetbriar 
hedge,  and  the  sheep  on  the  far-off  wolds  shining  in  the 
evening  sunlight  There,  uninhabited  for  many  and  many 
a  year,  it  had  been  left  in  unregarded  havoc  of  ruin ; 
the  garden-gate  still  swung  loose  to  its  latch ;  the  garden, 
blighted  utterly  into  a  field  of  ashes,  not  even  a  weed 
taking  root  there ;  the  roof  torn  into  shapeless  rents ;  the 
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fihntteiB  hanging  about  the  windows  in  rags  of  lotteu 
wood;  before  its  gate,  the  stream  which  had  gladdened  it 
now  soaking  slowly  by,  black  as  ebony,  and  thick  with 
curdling  scum ;  the  bank  above  it  trodden  into  unctuous, 
sooty  slime :  fiur  in  front  of  it,  between  it  and  the  old  hills, 
the  furnaces  of  the  city  foaming  forth  perpetual  plague  of 
sulphurous  darkness ;  the  volumes  of  their  storm  clouds 
coiling  low  over  a  waste  of  grassless  fields,  fenced  from 
each  other,  not  by  hedges,  but  by  slabs  of  square  stone, 
like  gravestones,  riveted  together  with  iron. 

That  was  your  scene  for  the  designer's  contemplation  in  his 
afternoon  walk  at  Boohdale.  Now  £uicy  what  was  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  in  his  afternoon  walk,  to  a  designer  of 
the  Gbthic  school  of  Pisa — ^Nino  Pisano,  or  any  of  his  men* 

On  each  side  of  a  bright  river  he  saw  rise  a  line  of 
brighter  palaces^  arched  and  pillared,  and  inlaid  with  deep 
red  porphyry,  and  with  serpentine ;  along  the  quays  be- 
fore their  gates  were  riding  troops  of  knights,  noble  in  &ce 
and  form,  dazzling  in  crest  and  shield ;  horse  and  man  one 
labyrinth  of  quaint  colour  and  gleaming  light — ^the  purple, 
and  silver,  and  scarlet  fringes  flowing  over  the  strong  limbs 
and  clashing  mail,  like  sea-waves  over  rocks  at  sunset 
Opening  on  each  side  from  the  river  were  gardens,  courts, 
and  cloisters;  long  successions  of  white  pillars  among 
wreaths  of  vine ;  leaping  of  fountains  through  buds  of 
pomegranate  and  orange :  and  still  along  the  garden-paths, 
and  under  and  through  the  crimson  of  the  pomegranate 
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flhadows,  moving  slowly,  groups  of  the  fisurest  women  thai 
Italy  ever  saw — fidrest,  because  ptuest  and  thoughtfollest ; 
trained  m  all  high  knowledge,  as  in  all  courteous  art — ^in 
danoe,  in  song,  in  sweet  wit,  in  lofty  learning,  in  loftier 
courage,  in  loftiest  love — ^able  alike  to  cheer,  to  enchant,  or 
save,  the  souls  of  men.  Above  all  this  scenery  of  perfect 
human  life,  rose  dome  and  bell-tower,  burning  with  white 
alabaster  and  gold ;  beyond  dome  and  bell-tower  the  slopes 
of  mighty  hills,  hoary  with  olive ;  fiir  in  the  north,  above 
a  purple  sea  of  peaks  of  solemn  Apennine,  the  dear,  sharp- 
cloven  Carrara  mountains  sent  up  their  steadfSstst  flames  of 
marble  summit  into  amber  sky ;  the  great  sea  itself,  scorch- 
ing with  expanse  of  light,  stretching  from  their  feet  to  the 
Gbrgonian  isles ;  and  over  all  these,  ever  present,  near  or 
fiir — seen  through  the  leaves  of  vine,  or  imaged  with  all 
its  march  of  clouds  in  the  Arno's  stream,  or  set  with  its 
depth  of  blue  close  against  the  golden  hair  and  burning 
cheek  of  lady  and  knight, — ^that  untroubled  and  sacred 
akj^  which  was  to  all  men,  in  those  days  of  innocent  fdth, 
indeed  the  unquestioned  abode  of  spirits,  as  the  earth  was 
of  men ;  and  which  opened  straight  through  its  gates  of 
doud  and  veils  of  dew  into  the  awfulness  of  the  eternal 
world ; — a  heaven  in  which  every  cloud  that  passed  was 
iitersdly  the  chariot  of  an  angel,  and  every  ray  of  its  Eve> 
ning  and  Morning  streamed  from  the  throne  of  God* 

What  think  you  of  that  for  a  school  of  design  ? 

I  do  not  bring  this  contrast  before  you  as  a  ground  of 
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hopelessness  in  our  task ;  neither  do  I  look  for  any  possible 
renovation  of  the  Bepnblic  of  Pisa,  at  Bradford,  in  the 
nineteenth  centoiy ;  but  I  put  it  before  you  in  order  that 
you  may  be  aware  precisely  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  you 
have  to  meet,  and  may  then  consider  with  yourselves  how 
far  you  can  meet  it  To  men  surrounded  by  the  depressing 
and  monotonous  circumstances  of  English  manu&cturing 
lifei  depend  upon  it,  design  is  simply  impossible.  This  is 
the  most*distinct  of  all  the  experiences  I  have  had  in  deal- 
ing with  the  modem  workman.  He  is  intelligent  and 
ingenious  in  the  highest  degree — subtle  in  touch  and  keen 
in  sight:  but  he  is,  generally  speaking,  wholly  destitute  of 
designing  power.  And  if  you  want  to  give  him  the  power, 
yon  must  give  him  the  materials,  and  put  him  in  the  cir- 
cumstances for  it  Design  is  not  the  offipring  of  idle 
&ncy :  it  is  the  studied  result  of  accumulative  observation 
and  delightful  habit  Without  observation  and  experience, 
no  design — ^without  peace  and  pleasurableness  in  occupa- 
tion, no  design — and  all  the  lecturings,  and  teachings,  and 
prizes^  and  principles  of  art,  in  the  world,  are  of  no  use,  so 
long  as  you  don't  surround  your  men  with  happy  influences 
and  beautiful  things.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  have 
right  ideas  about  colour,  unless  they  see  the  lovely  colours 
of  nature  unspoiled ;  impossible  for  them  to  supply  beauti- 
ful incident  and  action  in  their  ornament,  unless  they  see 
beautiful  incident  and  action  in  the  world  about  them. 
Infonn  their  minds,  refine  their  habits,  and  you  form  and 

5» 
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refiae  their  designs ;  but  keep  them  illiterate,  uDoomfortable^ 
and  m  the  midst  of  unbeautiful  thiDga,  and  whatever  thej 
do  will  still  be  spurious,  vulgar,  and  valueless, 

I  lepeat,  that  I  do  not  ask  you  nor  wish  jou  to  build  a 
new  Pisa  for  them.  We  don't  want  either  the  life  or  the 
decorations  of  the  thirteenth  century  back  again ;  and  the 
circumstances  with  which  you  must  surround  your  work- 
men  are  those  simply  of  happy  modem  English  life,  be- 
cause the  designs  you  have  now  to  ask  for  firom  your 
workmen  are  such  as  will  make  modem  English  life  beau- 
tiM  All  that  gorgeousness  of  the  middle  ages,  beautiful 
as  it  fsounds  in  description,  noble  as  in  many  respects  it  was 
in  reality,  had,  nevertheless,  for  foundation  and  for  end, 
nothing  but  the  pride  of  life — ^the  pride  of  the  so-called 
superior  classes ;  a  pride  which  supported  itself  by  violence 
and  robbery,  and  led  in  the  end  to  the  destraction  both 
of  the  arts  themselves  and  the  States  in  which  they 
flourished. 

The  great  lesson  of  history  is,  that  all  the  fine  arts 
hitherto— having  been  supported  by  the  selfish  power  of 
the  noblesse,  and  never  having  extended  their  range  to  the 
oomfort  or  the  relief  of  the  mass  of  the  people — the  arts,  I 
gay,  thus  practised,  and  thus  matured,  have  only  accelerated 
the  ruin  of  the  States  they  adorned ;  and  at  the  moment 
when,  in  any  kingdom,  you  point  to  the  triumphs  of  its 
greatest  artists,  you  point  also  to  the  determined  hour  of 
the  kingdom^s  decline.    The  names  of  great  painters  an 
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like  passing  bells :  in  the  name  of  Velasquez,  yon  hear 
sounded  the  ML  of  Spain;  in  the  name  of  Titian,  tliat  of 
Venice;  in  the  name  of  Leonardo,  that  of  Milan;  in  the 
name  of  Raphael,  that  of  Borne.  And  there  is  profound 
justice  in  this ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  nobleness  of  the 
power  is  the  guilt  of  its  use  for  purposes  vain  or  yile;  and 
liitherto  the  greater  the  art,  the  more  surely  has  it  been 
used,  and  used  solely,  for  the  decoration  of  pride,*  or  the 
provoking  of  sensuality.  Another  course  lies  open  to  us. 
We  may  abandon  the  hope — or  if  you  like  the  words 
better — we  may  disdain  the  temptation,  of  the  pomp  and 
grace  of  Italy  in  her  youth.  For  us  there  can  be  no  more 
the  throne  of  marble — ^for  us  no  more  the  vault  of  gold — 
but  for  us  there  is  the  loftier  and  lovelier  privilege  of  bring- 
ing the  power  and  charm  of  art  within  the  reach  of  the 
humble  and  the  poor;  and  as  the  magnificence  of  past 
ag^  &iied  by  its  narrowness  and  its  pride,  ours  may.  pre- 
vail and  continue,  by  its  universality  and  its  lowliness. 

And  thus,  between  the  picture  of  too  laborious  England, 
which  we  imagined  as  future,  and  the  picture  of  too  luxu- 
rious Italy,  which  we  remember  in  the  past,  there  may 
exist — ^there  will  exist,  if  we  do  our  duty — an  intermediate 
condition,  neither  oppressed  by  labour  nor  wasted  in  vanity 
— ^the  condition  of  a  peacefol  and  thoughtful  temperance  in 
aims,  and  acts,  and  arts. 

*  Whfldierreligioiis  or  profane  pride^ — jhapel  or  btnqoetiiig  roooy 
is  no  msttar* 
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We  are  aboat  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  our  world^s  his 
toiy  in  which  domestic  life,  aided  by  the  arts  of  peace, 
will  slowly,  but  at  last  entirely,  supersede  public  life  ami 
he  arts  of  war.  For  our  own  England,  she  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  blasted  throughout  with  fiirnaces ;  nor  will  she  be 
encumbered  with  palaces.  I  trust  she  will  keep  her  green 
fields,  her  cottages,  and  her  homes  of  middle  life ;  but  these 
ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  will  be  enriched  with  a  useful, 
truthful,  substantial  form  of  art  We  want  now  no  more 
feasts  of  the  gods,  nor  martyrdoms  of  the  saints ;  we  have 
no  need  of  sensuality,  no  place  for  superstition,  or  for  costly 
insolence.  Let  us  have  learned  and  fiuthful  historical  paint- 
ing— ^touching  and  thoughtful  representations  of  human 
nature,  in  dramatic  painting ;  poetical  and  &miliar  renderings 
of  natural  objects  and  of  landscape ;  and  rational,  deeply- 
felt  realizations  of  the  events  which  are  the  subjects  of  our 
religious  &ith.  And  let  these  things  we  want,  as  fiir  as 
possible,  be  scattered  abroad  and  made  accessible  to  all 
men. 

So  also,  in  manufisu^ure :  we  require  work  substantial 
rather  than  rich  in  make;  and  refined,  rather  than  splen* 
did  in  design.  Your  stufis  need  not  be  such  as  would 
eateh  the  eye  of  a  duchess ;  but  they  should  be  such  as  may 
at  once  serve  the  need,  and  refine  the  taste,  of  a  cottager. 
The  prevailing  error  in  English  dress,  especially  among  the 
lower  orders,  is  a  tendency  to  flimsiness  and  gaudiness, 
arising  mainly  fix>m  the  awkward  imitation  of  their  supe- 
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rioTS.*  It  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  all  manu* 
fibCtoreiB  to  produ?e  stnfEs  not  only  beautifal  and  quaint  in 
design,  but  also  adapted  for  every-day  service,  and  deco- 
rous in  humble  and  secluded  life.  And  you  must  remem- 
ber always  that  your  business,  as  manufacturers,  is  to  form 
the  market,  as  much  as  to  supply  it  I^  in  shortsighted 
and  reckless  eagerness  for  wealth,  you  catch  at  every 
humour  of  the  populace  as  it  shapes  itself  into  momentary 
demand — i^  in  jealous  rivalry  with  neighbouring  States,  or 
with  other  producers,  you  try  to  attract  attention  by  singu- 
larities, novelties,  and  gaudinesses — ^to  make  every  design  an 

*  If  their  saperion  wocdd  giye  them  nmplicity  and  eoonomy  to 
imitate,  it  wotild,  in  the  iasae,  be  well  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
those  whom  they  guide.  The  typhoid  ferer  of  passion  for  drees,  and  all 
other  diq>la7,  which  has  struck  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  at  this 
time,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  political  elements  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Its  wickedness  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (Polit  Economy  of 
Art,  p.  62,  el  $eq.) ;  but  its  wickedness  is,  in  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons^ a  matter  of  no  importance.  I  wish  I  had  time  also  to  show  them 
Hb  danger.  I  cannot  enter  here  into  political  investigation ;  but  this 
is  a  certain  &ct,  that  the  wasteful  and  vain  expenses  at  present 
bdulged  in  by  the  upper  clasoes  are  hastening  the  advance  of  republican- 
ism more  than  any  other  element  of  modem  change.  No  agitators^ 
no  dubs,  no  epidemical  errors,  ever  were,  or  will  be,  fatal  to  social 
order  in  any  nation.  Nothing  but  the  guilt  of  the  upper  claBses^  wan* 
ton,  accumulated,  recUess^  and  merciless,  ever  overthrows  them.  Of 
SQch  guilt  they  have  now  much  to  answer  foi^-let  them  look  to  it  la 
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advertiaementi  and  pilfer  every  idea  of  a  suoeesafol  neigb* 
bour'8)  that  jou  may  insidiouBlj  imitate  it,  or  pompouslj 
eclipse — ^no  good  design  will  ever  be  possible  to  yon,  oi 
perceived  by  you.  You  may,  by  accident,  snatch  the  mar- 
ket ;  or,  by  eneiigy,  command  it ;  you  may  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  cause  the  ruin  of  opponent  houses 
or  you  may,  with  equal  justice  of  fortune,  be  ruined  by 
them.  But  whatever  happens  to  you,  this,  at  least^  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  whole  of  your  life  will  have  been  spent  in 
corrupting  public  taste  and  encouraging  public  extrava- 
gance. Every  preference  you  have  won  by  gaudiness  must 
have  been  based  on  the  purchaser's  vanity ;  every  denumd 
you  have  created  by  novelty  has  fostered  in  the  consumer 
a  habit  of  discontent ;  and  when  you  retire  into  inactive 
life,  you  may,  as  a  subject  of  consolation  for  your  declining 
years,  reflect  that  precisely  according  to  the  extent  of  your 
past  operations,  your  life  has  been  successful  in  retarding 
the  arts,  tarnishing  the  virtues,  and  conftising  the  manners 
of  your  country. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  resolve  from  the  first  that, 
so  fiur  as  you  can  ascertain  or  discern  what  is  best^  you  will 
produce  what  is  best,  on  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
probable  tendencies  and  possible  tastes  of  the  people  whom 
you  supply,  you  may  literally  become  more  influential  for 
all  kinds  of  good  than  many  lecturers  on  art,  or  many  trea- 
tise-writers on  morality.  Considering  the  materials  dealt 
with,  and  the  crude  state  of  art  knowledge  at  the  time,  I 
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do  not  know  that  any  more  wide  or  effective  inflaenoe  in 
public  taste  was  ever  exercised  than  that  of  the  Stafford 
shire  manufitcture  of  pottery  under  William  Wedgwood ; 
and  it  only  rests  with  the  manufacturer  in  eveiy  other  busi- 
ness to  determine  whether  he  will,  in  like  manner,  make  his 
wares  educational  instruments,  or  mere  drugs  of  the  market 
You  all  should  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  authors:  you  must, 
indeed,  first  catch  the  public  eye,  as  an  author  must  the  pub- 
lic ear;  but  once  gain  your  audience,  or  obserrance,  and  as 
it  is  in  the  writer^s  power  thenceforward  to  publish  what  will 
educate  as  it  amuses— so  it  is  in  yours  to  publish  what  will 
educate  as  it  adorns.    Nor  is  this  surely  a  subject  of  poor 
ambition.    I  hear  it  said  continually  that  men  are  too  am- 
bitious: alas!  to  me,  it  seems  they  are  never  enough  ambi- 
tious.    How  many  are  content  to  be  merely  the  thriving 
merchants  of  a  state,  when  they  might  be  its  guides,  coun- 
sellors, and  rulers — ^wielding  powers  of  subtle  but  gigantic 
beneficence,  in  restraining  its  follies  while  they  supplied  its 
wants.    Let  such  duty,  such  ambition,  be  once  accepted  in 
thdr  fulness,  and  the  best  glory  of  European  art  and  of 
Iluropean  manu&cture  may  yet  be  to  come.    The  paintings 
of  Baphael  and  of  Buonaroti  gave  force  to  the  falsehoods 
of  superstition,  and  majesty  to  the  imaginations  of  sin ;  but 
flie  arts  of  England  may  have,  for  their  task,  to  inform  the 
*>ul  with  truth,  and  touch  the  heart  with  compassion.    The 
^  fteel  of  Toledo  and  the  silk  of  Genoa  did  but  give  strength 
to  oppression  and  ^ustre  to  pride:  let  it  be  for  the  furnace 
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and  for  the  loom  of  England,  as  they  have  already  richly 
earned,  still  more  abundantly  to  bestow,  comfort  on  the 
indigent,  dvilization  on  the  rade,  and  to  dispense,  throagh 
the  peaceful  homes  of  nations,  the  graoe  and  the  predoiu 
of  simple  adornment^  and  usefbl  possessioii. 


I 


LECTURE  17. 

nOTLUXBrOB  OF  DCAOINATKOK  IN  ABCHITlOTina. 

AM  lODBXaS 

ikUwend  1o  He  Memben  of  the  AnkUedmrai  ABBodatUm,  in  Lyan§ 
Jim  SaH  1851. 

If  we  were  to  be  asked  abruptly,  and  required  to  answet 
briefly,  what  qualities  chiefly  distinguish  great  artists  from 
feeble  artisis,  we  should  answer,  I  suppose,  first,  their  sen* 
sibilily  and  tenderness;  secondly,  their  imagination;  and 
thirdly,  their  industry.  Some  of  us  might,  perhaps,  doubt 
the  justice  of  attaching  so  much  importance  to  this  last 
character,  because  we  have  all  known  clever  men  who 
were  indolent,  and  dull  men  who  were  industrious.  But 
though  you  may  have  known  clever  men  who  were 
indolent)  you  never  knew  a  grecU  man  who  was  so ;  and, 
during  such  investigation  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to 
the  lives  of  the  artists  whose  works  are  in  all  points 
noblest|  no  fitct  ever  looms  so  large  upon  me — no  law  re- 
mains so  steadfast  in  the  universality  of  its  application,  aa 
the  &ct  and  law  that  they  are  all  great  workers :  nothing 
concerning  them  is  matter  of  more  astonishment  than  the 
quantity  they  have  accomplished  in  the  given  length  of 
Jieir  life;  and  when  I  hear  a  young  man  spoken  o^  as 
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giving  promise  of  high  genius,  the  first  question  I  aak 
about  him  is  always — 

Does  he  work? 

But  though  this  quality  of  industry  is  essential  to  an 
artist  it  does  not  in  anywise  make  an  artist ;  many  people  are 
busy,  whose  doings  are  little  worth.  Neither  does  sensibi- 
lity make  an  artist;  since,  as  I  hope,  many  can  fed  both 
strongly  and  nobly,  who  yet  care  nothing  about  art  But 
the  gifts  whksh  distinctively  mark  the  artist — vnthoiU  which 
he  must  be  feeble  in  life,  forgotten  in  death — wWi  which  he 
may  become  one  of  the  shakers  of  the  earth,  and  one  of 
the  signal  lights  in  heaven — are  those  of  sympathy  and 
imagination.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time,  nor  incur  the 
risk  of  your  dissent,  by  endeavouring  to  give  any  dose 
definition  of  this  last  word.  We  all  have  a  general  and 
sufficient  idea  of  imagination,  and  of  its  work  with  our 
hands  and  in  our  hearts:  we  understand  it,  I  suppose,  as 
the  imaging  or  picturing  of  new  things  in  our  thoughts; 
and  we  always  show  an  involuntary  respect  for  this  power, 
wherever  we  can  recognise  it,  acknowledging  it  to  be  a 
greater  power  than  manipulation,  or  calculation,  or  observa- 
tion, or  any  other  human  fSsu^ulty.  K  we  see  an  old  woman 
«pinning  at  the  fireside,  and  distributing  her  thread  dexter- 
ously from  the  distaff  we  respect  hef  for  her  manipula* 
tion — if  we  ask  her  how  much  she  expects  to  make  in  a 
year,  and  she  answers  quickly,  we  respect  her  for  her  cal- 
culation— ^if  she  is  watching  at  the  same  time  that  none  of 
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aer  grandchildren  fiJl  into  the  firei  we  respect  her  for  her 
obeervation — yet  for  all  this  she  may  still  be  a  common 
place  old  woman  enough.  But  if  she  is  all  the  time  telling 
her  grandchildren  a  £ury  tale  out  of  her  head,  we  praise 
her  for  her  imagination,  and  say,  she  must  be  a  rather 
remarkable  old  woman. 

Precisely  in  like  manner,  if  an  architect  does  his  work- 
ing-drawing well,  we  praise  him  for  his  manipulation — ^if 
he  keeps  closely  within  his  contract,  we  praise  him  for  his 
honest  arithmetio — ^if  he  looks  well  to  the  laying  of  his 
beams,  so  that  nobody  shall  drop  through  the  floor,  we 
praise  him  for  his  observation.    But  he  must,  somehow,  tell 
us  a  £ury  tale  out  of  his  head  beside  all  this,  else  we  can- 
not  praise  him  for  his  imagination,  nor  speak  of  him  as  we 
did  of  the  old  woman,  as  being  in  any  wise  out  of  the  com- 
mon way,  a  rather  remarkable  architect    It  seemed  to  me, 
therefore,  as  if  it  might  interest  you  to-night,  if  we  were  to 
consider  together  what  &iry  tales  are,  in  and  by  architecture, 
to  be  told — ^what  there  is  for  you  to  do  in  this  severe  art  of 
yours  "  out  of  your  heads,"  as  well  as  by  your  hands. 

Perhaps  the  first  idea  which  a  young  architect  is  apt  to 
be  allured  by,  as  a  head-problAn  in  these  experimental  days, 
is  its  being  incumbent  upon  him  to  invent  a  "  new  style" 
worthy  of  modem  civilization  in  general,  and  of  England 
in  particular ;  a  style  worthy  of  our  engines  and  telegraphs ; 
as  expansive  as  steam,  and  as  sparkling  as  electricity. 
But,  if  there  are  any  of  my  hearers  who  have  been  im- 
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pressed  with  this  sense  of  inventive  duty,  may  I  ask  them 
first,  whether  their  plan  is  that  every  inventive  architect 
among  us  shall  invent  a  new  style  for  himself  and  have  a 
ooanty  set  aside  for  his  conceptions,  or  a  provinoe  for  his 
practice  ?  Or,  must  every  architect  invent  a  little  piece  of 
the  new  style,  and  all  put  it  together  at  last  like  a  dissected 
map?  And  if  so,  when  the  new  style  is  invented,  what  is 
to  be  done  next  ?  I  will  grant  you  this  Eldorado  of  ima 
gination — ^but  can  you  have  more  than  one  Columbus? 
Or,  if  you  sail  in  company,  and  divide  the  prize  of  your 
discovery  and  the  honour  thereof  who  is  to  come  after  you 
clustered  Golumbuses  ?  to  what  fortunate  islands  of  style 
are  your  architectural  descendants  to  sail,  avaricious  of  new 
lands  ?  When  our  desired  style  is  invented,  will  not  the  best 
we  can  all  do  be  simply — to  bufld  in  it  ? — ^and  cannot  you 
now  do  that  in  styles  that  are  known  ?  Observe,  I  grant, 
for  the  sake  of  your  argument,  what  perhaps  many  of  you 
know  that  I  would  not  grant  otherwise — ^that  a  new  style 
can  be  invented.  I  grant  you  not  only  this,  but  that  it 
shall  be  wholly  different  from  any  that  was  ever  practised 
before.  We  will  suppose  that  capitals  are  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  pillars  instead  of  the  top ;  and  that  buttresses  shall 
be  on  the  tops  of  pinnacles  instead  of  at  the  bottom ;  that 
you  roof  your  apertures  with  stones  which  shall  neither  be 
arched  nor  horizontal ;  and  that  you  compose  your  deoorap 
tion  of  lines  which  shall  neither  be  crooked  nor  straight 
The  furnace  and  the  forge  shall  be  at  your  service :  you 
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dtall  draw  out  your  plates  of  glass  and  beat  out  your  ban 
of  iron  till  you  have  encompassed  os  all, — ^if  your  style  is 
of  die  practical  kind, — ^with  endless  perspective  of  black 
skeleton  and  blinding  sqoare,— or  if  your  style  is  to  be  of 
ibe  ideal  kind — ^you  shall  wreath  your  streets  with  ductile 
leafage,  and  roof  them  with  variegated  crystal — ^you  shall 
put,  if  you  wiU,  all  London  under  one  blazing  dome  of 
many  oolouis  that  shall  light  the  clouds  round  it  with  its 
flashing,  as  fiur  as  to  the  sea.  And  still,  I  ask  you,  What 
after  this?  Do  you  suppose  those  imaginations  of  yours 
will  ever  lie  down  there  asleep  beneath  the  shade  of  your 
iron  leafage,  or  within  the  coloured  light  of  your  enchanted 
dome?  Not  so.  Those  souls,  and  fimcies,  and  ambitions 
of  yours,  are  wholly  infinite;  and,  whatever  may  be  done 
by-  others,  you  will  still  want  to  do  something  for  your^ 
selves ;  if  you  cannot  rest  content  with  Palladio,  neither 
will  you  with  Paxton :  all  the  metal  and  glass  that  ever 
were  melted  have  not  so  much  weight  in  them  as  will  dog 
the  wings  of  one  human  spirit's  aspiration. 

If  you  will  think  over  this  quietly  by  yourselves,  and 
can  get  the  noise  out  of  your  ears  of  the  perpetual,  empty, 
idle,  incomparably  :diotio  talk  about  the  necessity  of  some 
novelty  in  architecture,  you  will  soon  see  that  the  very 
essence  of  a  Style,  properly  so  called,  is  that  it  should  be 
practised />r  agea^  and  applied  to  all  purposes ;  and  that  so 
long  as  any  given  style  is  in  practice,  all  that  is  left  for 
individual  imagination  to  accomplish  must  be  within  the 
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Boope  of  that  stjlei  not  in  the  inyention  of  a  new  one.  £f 
there  are  any  here,  therefore,  who  hope  to  obtain  celebrity 
by  the  invention  of  some  strange  way  of  building  which 
must  convince  all  Europe  into  its  adoption,  to  them,  for  the 
moment,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  address  myself  but 
only  to  those  who  would  be  content  with  that  degree  of 
celebrity  which  an  artist  may  enjoy  who  works  in  the 
manner  of  his  forefathers; — ^which  the  builder  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  might  enjoy  in  England,  though  he  did  not 
invent  Gothic;  and  which  Titian  might  enjoy  at  Venice, 
though  he  did  not  invent  oil  painting.  Addressing  myself 
then  to  those  humbler,  but  wiser,  or  rather,  only  wise  stu- 
dents  who  are  content  to  avail  themselves  of  some  system 
of  building  already  understood,  let  us  consider  together 
what  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  may  be  left 
to  us  under  such  conditions.  And,  first,  I  suppose  it  will 
be  said,  or  thought,  that  the  architect's  principal  field  for 
exercise  of  his  invention  must  be  in  the  disposition  of 
lines,  mouldings,  and  masses,  in  agreeable  proportions. 
Indeed,  if  you  adopt  some  styles  of  architecture,  you  can- 
not exercise  invention  in  any  other  way.  And  I  admit 
that  it  requires  genius  and  special  gift  to  do  this  rightly 
Not  by  rule,  nor  by  study,  can  the  gift  of  graceful  propor- 
tionate design  be  obtained ;  only  by  the  intuition  of  genius 
can  so  much  as  a  single  tier  of  &9ade  be  beautifiilly 
arranged ;  and  the  man  has  just  cause  for  pride,  as  fitr  as 
our  gifts  can  ever  be  a  cause  for  pride,  who  finds  himsell 
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able,  in  a  design  of  his  own,  to  rival  even  the  simplest 
arrangement  of  parts  in  one  by  Sanmicheli,  Inigo  Jones,  or 
Christopber  Wren. 

Invention,  then,  and  genius  being  granted,  as  necessary 
to  accomplish  this,  let  me  ask  yon,  What,  after  all,  with 
this  special  gift  and  genius,  you  have  accomplished,  when 
you  have  arranged  the  lines  of  a  building  beautifully? 

In  the  first  place  you  will  not,  I  think,  tell  me  that  tho 
beauty  there  attained  is  of  a  touching  or  pathetic  kind 
A  well-disposed  group  of  notes  in  music  will  make  you 
sometimes  weep  and  sometimes  laugh.    You  can  express 
the  deptb  of  all  affections  by  those  dispositions  of  sound : 
you  can  give  courage  to  the  soldier,  language  to  the  lover, 
consolation  to  tiie  mourner,  more  joy  to  the  joyful,  more 
humility  to  the  devout    Can  you  do  as  much  by  your 
group  of  lines  ?    Do  you  suppose  the  firont  of  Whitehall,  a 
singularly  beautiful  one,  ever  inspires  the  two  Horse  Guards, 
during  the  hour  they  sit  opposite  to  it,  witii  military  ar- 
dour?   Do  you  think  that  the  lovers  in  our  London  walk 
down  to  the  front  of  Whitehall  for  consolation  when  mis- 
tresses are  unkind ;    or  that  any  person  wavering  in  duty, 
or  feeble  in  £edth,  was  ever  confirmed  in  purpose  or  in  creed 
by  the  pathetic  appeal  of  those  harmonious  architraves? 
You  will  not  say  so.    Then,  if  they  cannot  touch,  or 
inspire,  or  comfort  any  one,  can  your  architectural  propor- 
tions amuse  any  one  ?    Christmas  is  just  over ;  you  have 
doubtiesB  been  at  many  merry  parties  during  the  period 
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Can  you  remember  any  in  which  architectural  proportionB 
contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening  ?  Propoi 
tions  of  notes  in  music  were,  I  am  sure,  essential  to  your 
amusement;  the  setting  of  flowers  in  hair,  and  of  ribands  on 
dresses,  were  also  subjects  of  frequent  admiration  with  you, 
not  inessential  to  your  happiness.  Among  the  juvenile 
members  of  your  society  the  proportion  of  currants  in  cake, 
and  of  sugar  in  comfits,  became  subjects  of  acute  interest ; 
and,  when  such  proportions  were  harmonious,  motives  also 
of  gratitude  to  cook  and  to  confectioner.  But  did  you  ever 
see  either  young  or  old  amused  by  the  architrave  of  tiie 
door?  Or  otherwise  interested  in  the  proportions  of  the 
room  than  as  they  admitted  more  or  fewer  friendly  feces  7 
Nay,  if  all  the  amusement  that  there  is  in  the  best  propor^ 
tioned  architecture  of  London  could  be  concentrated  into 
one  evening,  and  you  were  to  issue  tickets  for  nothing  to 
this  great  proportional  entertainment ; — how  do  you  think 
it  would  stand  between  you  and  the  Drury  pantomime  7 

You  are,  then,  remember,  granted  to  be  people  of  genius 
— great  and  admirable ;  and  you  devote  your  lives  to  your 
art,  but  you  admit  that  you  cannot  comfort  anybody,  you 
cannot  encourage  anybody,  you  cannot  improve  anybody, 
and  you  cannot  amuse  anybody.  I  proceed  then  &rther  to 
ask,  Can  you  inform  anybody  ?  Many  sciences  cannot  be 
considered  as  highly  touching  or  emotional ;  nay,  perhaps  not 
specially  amusing;  scientific  men  may  sometimes,  in  these 
respects,  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  you.    As  &r  as  we 
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can  judge  by  the  results  of  the  late  war,  science  helps  our 
soldiers  about  as  much  as  the  front  of  Whitehall;  and  at  the 
Christmas  parties,  the  children  wanted  no  geologists  to  teU 
tlicm  about  the  behaviour  of  bears  and  dragons  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  Still,  your  man  of  science  teaches  you 
something ;  he  may  be  dull  at  a  party,  or  helpless  in  a  battle, 
he  is  not  always  that ;  but  he  can  give  you,  at  all  events, 
knowledge  of  noble  facts,  and  open  to  you  the  secrets  of  the 
earth  and  air.  Will  your  architectural  proportions  do  aa 
much  ?  Your  genius  is  granted,  and  your  life  is  given,  and 
what  do  you  teach  us  ? — Nothing,  I  believe,  firom  one  end 
of  that  life  to  the  other,  but  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
and  that  one  is  to  two  as  three  is  to  six. 

You  cannot,  then,  it  is  admitted,  comfort  any  one,  serve 
or  amuse  any  one,  nor  teach  any  one.  Finally,  I  ask.  Can 
you  be  of  Use  to  any  one?  "Yes,"  you  reply ;  "certainly 
we  are  of  some  use— we  architects — ^in  a  climate  like  this, 
where  it  always  rains."  You  are  of  use  certainly ;  but, 
pardon  me,  only  as  builders — ^not  as  proportionalists.  We 
are  not  talking  of  building  as  a  protection,  but  only  of  that 
special  work  which  your  genius  is  to  do ;  not  of  building 
substantial  and  comfortable  houses  like  Mr.  Cubitt,  but  of 
patting  beautiful  &9ades  on  them  like  Inigo  Jones.  And, 
again,  I  ask — Are  you  of  use  to  any  one?  Will  youi 
proportions  of  fa9ade  heal  the  sick,  or  clothe  the  naked? 
Supposing  you  devoted  your  lives  to  be  merchants,  you  might 
reflect  at  the  close  of  them,  how  many,  fainting  for  want 
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you  had  brought  com  to  sustain ;  how  many,  infected  with 
disease,  you  had  brought  balms  to  heal;  how  widely, 
among  multitudes  of  far-away  nations,  you  had  scattered 
the  &rst  seeds  of  national  power,  and  guided  the  first  rays 
of  sacred  light  Had  you  been,  in  fine,  anything  else  in  the 
world  bui  architectural  designers,  you  might  have  been  of 
some  use  or  good  to  people.  Ck>ntent  to  be  petty  tradesmen, 
you  would  have  saved  the  time  of  mankind ; — ^rough-handed 
daily  labourers,  you  would  have  added  to  their  stock  of 
food  or  of  clothing.  But,  being  men  of  genius,  and  devot- 
ing your  lives  to  the  exquisite  exposition  of  this  genius, 
on  what  achievements  do  you  think  the  memories  of  your 
old  age  are  to  fitsten?  Whose  gratitude  will  surround  you 
with  its  glow,  or  on  what  accomplished  good,  of  that  greatest 
kind  for  which  men  show  no  gratitude,  will  your  life  rest 
the  contentment  of  its  close  ?  Truly,  I  fear  that  the  ghosti 
of  proportionate  lines  will  be  thin  phantoms  at  your  bed- 
sides— very  speechless  to  you;  and  that  on  all  the 
emanations  of  your  high  genius  you  will  look  back  with 
less  delight  than  you  might  have  done  on  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  to  him  who  was  thirsty,  or  to  a  single  moment 
when  you  had  "prevented  with  your  bread  him  that  fled." 
Do  not  answer,  nor  think  to  answer,  that  with  your  great 
works  and  great  payments  of  workmen  in  them,  you  would 
do  this;  I  know  you  would,  and  will,  as  Builders;  but,  I 
repeat,  it  is  not  your  building  that  I  am  talking  about,  but 
your  brains;  it  is  your  invention   and  imagination   of 
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whose  profit  I  am  speaking.    The  good  done  through  the 
bailding,  obseire,  is  done  by  your  employers,  not  by  you — 
you  share  in  the  benefit  of  it.    The  good  that  you  person- 
ally must  do  is  by  your  designing;  and  I  compare  you 
with  musicians  who  do  good  by  their  pathetic  composing, 
not  as  they  do  good  by  employing  fiddlers  in  the  orchestra ; 
for  it  is  the  public  who  in  reality  do  that,  not  the  musicians. 
So  clearly  keeping  to  this  one  question,  what  good  we 
architects  are  to  do  by  our  genius;  and  having  found  that 
ou  our  proportionate  system  we  can  do  no  good  to  others, 
will  you  tell  me,  lastly,  what  good  we  can  do  to  oursdves  t 
Observe,  nearly  every  other  liberal  art  or  profession  has 
some  intense  pleasure  connected  with  it,  irrespective  of  any 
good  to  others.    As  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  clergymen, 
you  would  have  the  pleasure  of  investigation,  and  of  histo- 
rical reading,  as  part  of  your  work :  as  men  of  science  you 
would  be  rejoicing  in  curiosity  perpetually  gratified  respect- 
ing the  laws  and  fiicts  of  nature :  as  artists  you  would  have 
delight  in  watching  the  external  forms  of  nature :  as  day 
labourers  or  petty  tradesmen,  supposing  you  to  undertake 
Buch  work  with  as  much  intellect  as  you  are  going  to 
devote  to  your  designing,  you  would  find  continued  subjects 
of  interest  in  the  manufecture  or  the  agriculture  which  you 
helped  to  improve ;  or  in  the  problems  of  commerce  which 
here  on  your  business.    But  your  architectural  designing 
leads  you  into  no  pleasant  journeys, — ^into  no  seeing  of 
lovely  things, — ^no  discerning  of  just  laws, — ^no  warmths  oi 
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oompassioD,  no  humilities  of  veneratioii,  no  progressive 
state  of  sight  or  souL  Our  conclusion  is — ^must  be — that 
you  will  not  amuse,  nor  inform,  nor  help  anybody;  you 
will  not  amuse,  nor  better,  nor  inform  yourselves ;  you  will 
sink  into  a  state  in  which  you  can  neither  show,  nor  fed, 
nor  see,  anything,  but  that  one  is  to  two  as  three  is  to  six. 
And  in  that  state  what  should  we  call  ourselves?  Men  7 
I  think  not.  The  right  name  for  us  would  be^numeratora 
and  denominators.    Vulgar  Fractions. 

Shall  we,  then,  abandon  this  theory  of  the  soul  of  archi- 
tecture being  in  proportional  lines,  and  look  whether  we 
can  find  anything  better  to  exert  our  £mcies  upon  7 

May  we  not,  to  begin  with,  accept  this  great  principle— 
that,  as  our  bodies,  to  be  in  health,  must  be  generaUy  exer- 
cised,  so  our  minds,  to  be  in  health,  must  be  generally  cuiti- 
vated7  You  would  not  call  a  man  healthy  who  had  strong 
arms  but  was  paralytic  in  his  feet ;  nor  one  who  could  walk 
well,  but  had  no  use  of  his  hands ;  nor  one  who  could  see 
well,  if  he  could  not  hear.  You  would  not  voluntarily 
reduce  your  bodies  to  any  such  partially  developed  state. 
Much  more,  then,  you  would  not,  if  you  could  help  it, 
reduce  your  minds  to  it  Now,  your  minds  are  endowed 
with  a  vast  number  of  gifts  of  totally  different  uses — ^limbs 
of  mind  as  it  were,  which,  if  you  don't  exercise,  you  cripple. 
One  is  curiosity ;  that  is  a  gift,  a  capacity  of  pleasure  in 
knowing;  which  if  you  destroy,  you  make  yourselves  cold 
and  dull.    Another  is  sympathy;  the  power  of  sharing  in 
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the  feelings  of  living  creataresy  which  if  you  destroy,  yon 
make  youiselves  hard  and  crueL  Another  of  your  limbs 
of  mind  is  admiration ;  the  power  of  enjoying  beauty  oi 
ingenuity,  which,  if  you  destroy,  you  make  yourselves 
base  and  irreverent  Another  is  wit;  or  the  power  of 
playing  with  the  lights  on  the  many  sides  of  truth ;  which 
if  you  destroy,  you  make  yourselves  gloomy,  and  less  us^ 
fill  and  cheering  to  others  than  you  might  be.  So  that  in 
choosing  your  way  of  work  it  should  be  your  aim,  as  £ir  as 
possible,  to  bring  out  all  these  faculties,  as  &r  as  they  exist 
in  you;  not  one  merely,  nor  another,  but  all  of  them.  And 
the  way  to  bring  them  out,  is  simply  to  concern  yourselves 
attentively  with  the  subjects  of  each  faculty.  To  cnltivate 
sympathy  you  must  be  among  living  creatures,  and  think- 
ing about  them;  and  to  cultivate  admiration,  you  must  be 
among  beautiful  things  and  looking  at  them. 

All  this  sounds  much  like  truism,  at  least  I  hope  it  does, 
for  then  you  will  surely  not  refuse  to  act  upon  it;  and  to 
consider  fitrther,  how,  as  architects,  you  are  to  keep  your* 
selves  in  contemplation  of  living  creatures  and  lovely 
things.. 

You  all  probably  know  the  beautiful  photographs  which 
have  been  published  within  the  last  year  or  two  of  the 
porches  of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens.  I  hold  one  of  these 
up  to  you,  (merely  that  you  may  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  as  of  course  you  cannot  see  the  detail  at  this  di» 
tance,  but  you  will  recognise  the  subject)    Have  you  evei 
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considered  how  much  qrmpaihy,  and  how  much  humour,  are 
developed  in  filling  this  single  doorway*  with  these  scnlp' 
tures  of  the  history  of  St  Honord  (and,  by  the  way,  consi- 
dering how  often  we  English  are  now  driving  up  and  down 
the  Sue  St  Honord,  we  may  as  well  know  as  much  of  the 
saint  as  the  old  architect  cared  to  tell  us).  You  know  in  all 
legends  of  saints  who  ever  were  bishops,  the  first  thing  you 
are  told  of  them  is  that  they  didn't  want  to  be  bishops.  So 
here  is  St  Honor^,  who  doesn't  want  to  be  a  bishop,  sitting 
sulkily  in  the  comer;  he  hugs  his  book  with  both  handS| 
and  won't  get  up  to  take  bis  crosier;  and  here  are  all  the 
city  aldermen  of  Amiens  come  to  pcJce  him  up;  and  all 
the  monks  in  the  town  in  a  great  puzzle  what  they  shall 
do  for  a  bishop  if  St  Honor^  won't  be ;  and  here's  one  of 
the  monks  in  the  opposite  comer  who  is  quite  cool  about 
it,  and  thinks  they'll  get  on  well  enough  without  St 
Honor^ — ^you  see  that  in  his  face  perfectly.  At  last  St 
Honor^  consents  to  be  bishop,  and  here  he  sits  in  a  throne, 
and  has  bis  book  now  grandly  on  his  desk  instead  of  his 
knees,  and  he  directs  one  of  his  village  curates  how  to  find 
relics  in  a  wood ;  here  is  the  wood,  and  here  is  the  village 
curate,  and  here  are  the  tombs,  with  the  bones  of  St  Victo- 
rien  and  Gentieu  in  them. 

After  this,  St  Honor6  performs  grand  mass,  and  the 
miracle  occurs  of  the  appearance  of  a  hand  blessing  the 

*  The  tympanum  of  the  Bouth  transept  door ;  it  is  to  be  fomid  gene- 
rally among  all  collections  ot  nrchitectaral  photognphs. 
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wafer,  which  occurrence  afterwards  was  painted  for  the 
arms  of  the  abbey.  Then  St  Honore  dies ;  and  here  is 
his  tomb  with  his  statue  on  the  top ;  and  miracles  are  being 
performed  at  it — ^a  deaf  man  having  his  ear  touched,  and  a 
blind  man  groping  his  way  up  to  the  tomb  with  his  dog. 
Then  here  is  a  great  procession  in  honour  of  the  relics 
of  St  Honor6;  and  under  his  coffin  are  some  cripples 
being  healed;  and  the  coffin  itself  is  put  above  the 
bar  which  separates  the  cross  from  the  lower  subjectSi 
because  the  tradition  is  that  the  figure  on  the  crucifix  of 
the  Church  of  St  Firmin  bowed  its  head  in  token  of  ao 
oeptance,  as  the  relics  of  St  Honor6  passed  beneath. 

Now  just  consider  the  amount  of  sympathy  with  human 
nature,  and  observance  of  it,  shown  in  this  one  bas-relief; 
the  sympathy  with  disputing  monks,  with  puzzled  alder* 
men,  with  melancholy  recluse,  with  triumphant  prelate, 
with  palsy-stricken  poverty,  with  ecclesiastical  magni 
ficence,  or  miracle-working  faith.  Consider  how  much 
intellect  was  needed  in  the  arcbitecti  and  how  much 
observance  of  nature,  before  he  could  give  the  expression 
to  these  various  figures — cast  these  multitudinous  draperies 
^^esign  these  rich  and  quaint  fragments  of  tombs  and 
altars— weave  with  perfect  animation  the  entangled  branches 
of  the  forest 

But  you  will  answer  me,  all  this  is  not  architecture  at  all 
— ^it  is  sculpture.  Will  you  then  tell  me  precisely  wher^ 
the  separation  exists  between  one  and  the  other  ?    We  will 
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b^n  at  tbe  very  beginning.  I  will  show  you  a  piece  of 
what  you  will  certainly  admit  to  be  a  piece  of  pure  architec 
ture  ;*  it  is  drawn  on  the  back  of  another  photograph,  another 
of  these  marvellous  tympana  from  Notre  Dame,  which  you 
call,  I  suppose,  impure.  Well,  look  on  this  picture,  and  on 
this.  Don't  laugh ;  you  must  not  laugh,  that's  very  improper 
of  you,  this  is  classical  architecture.  I  have  taken  it  out  of 
the  essay  on  that  subject  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica." 
Yet  I  suppose  none  of  you  would  think  yourselves  par- 
ticularly ingenious  architects  if  you  had  designed  nothing 
more  than  this ;  nay,  I  will  even  let  you  improve  it  into 
any  grand  proportion  you  choose,  and  add  to  it  as  many 
windows  as  you  choose ;  the  only  thing  I  insist  upon  in  our 
specimen  of  pure  architecture  is,  that  there  shall  be  no 
mouldings  nor  ornaments  upon  it  And  I  suspect  you 
don't  quite  like  your  architecture  so  "  pure  "  as  this.  We 
want  a  few  mouldings,  you  will  say — just  a  few.  Those 
who  want  mouldings^  hold  up  their  hands.  We  are 
unanimous,  I  think.  Will  you,  then,  design  the  profiles  of 
these  mouldings  yourselves,  or  will  you  copy  them  ?  If 
you  wish  to  copy  them,  and  to  copy  them  always,  of  course 
1  leave  you  at  once  to  your  authorities,  and  your  imagina 
tions  to  their  repose.  But  if  you  wish  to  design  them 
yourselves,  how  do  you  do  it?  You  draw  the  profile 
according  to  your  taste,  and  you  order  your  mason  to  cut 

*  See  Appendix  III.,  "  Glufisical  Architecture**' 
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it  Now,  will  jou  tell  me  the  logical  difference  between 
drawing  the  profile  of  a  moulding  and  giving  lliat  to  be  cut, 
and  drawing  the  folds  of  the  drapery  of  a  statue  and  giving 
Oiose  tc  be  cut  The  last  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  than 
the  first;  but  degrees  of  difficulty  constitute  no  specific 
difference,  and  you  will  not  accept  it,  surely,  as  a  definition 
of  the  difference  between  architecture  and  sculpture,  that 
'*  architecture  is  doing  anything  that  is  easy,  and  sculpture 
anything  that  is  difficult" 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  carved  moulding  represents 
nothing,  and  the  carved  drapery  represents  something;  but 
yon  will  not,  I  should  think,  accept^  as  an  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  architecture  and  sculpture,  this  any 
more  than  the  other,  that  "sculpture  is  art  which  has 
meaning,  and  architecture  art  which  has  none." 

Where,  then,  is  your  difference  ?  In  this,  perhaps,  you 
will  say ;  that  whatever  ornaments  we  can  direct  ourselves, 
and  get  accurately  cut  to  order,  we  consider  architectural. 
The  ornaments  that  we  are  obliged  to  leave  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  workman,  or  the  superintendence  of  some  other 
designer,  we  consider  sculptural,  especially  if  they  are  more 
or  less  extraneous  and  incrusted — ^not  an  essential  part  of 
the  building. 

Accepting  this  definition,  I  am  compelled  to  reply,  that 
it  is  in  effect  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of  my 
first  one — ^that  whatever  is  easy  you  call  architecture, 
whatever  is  difficult  yeu  call  sculpture.    For  you  cannol 
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suppose  the  arrangement  of  the  place  in  which  the  sculp- 
turo  is  to  be  put  is  so  difficult  or  so  great  a  part  of  the 
design  as  the  sculpture  itsel£  For  instance :  jou  all  know 
the  pulpit  of  Nicoolo  Pisano,  in  the  baptistry  at  Pisa,  It  is 
composed  of  seven  rich  rtUem^  surrounded  by  panel  mould- 
ings, and  sustained  on  marble  shafts.  Do  you  suppose 
Niccolo  Pisano's  reputation — such  part  of  it  at  least  as  rests 
on  this  pulpit  (and  much  does)— depends  on  the  panel 
mouldings,  or  on  the  relievi  ?  The  panel  mouldings  are  by 
his  hand ;  he  would  have  disdained  to  leave  even  them  to 
a  common  workman ;  but  do  you  think  he  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  them,  or  thought  there  was  any  credit  in  them  ? 
Having  once  done  the  sculpture,  those  enclosing  lines  were 
mere  child's  play  to  him ;  the  determination  of  the  diame- 
ter of  shafts  and  height  of  capitals  was  an  affiiir  of  minutes: 
his  work  was  in  carving  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Baptism. 

Or,  again,  do  you  recollect  Orcagna's  tabernacle  in  the 
church  of  San  Michele,  at  Florence?  That,  also^  consists 
of  rich  and  multitudinous  bas-reliefe,  enclosed  in  panel 
nouldings,  with  shafts  of  mosaic,  and  foliated  arches  bus 
taining  the  canopy.  Do  you  think  Orcagna,  any  more 
than  Pisano,  if  his  spirit  could  rise  in  the  midst  of  us  at 
this  moment,  would  tell  us  that  he  had  trusted  his  &mc  to 
the  foliation,  or  had  put  his  soul's  pride  into  the  panelling? 
Not  so ;  he.  would  tell  you  that  his  spirit  was  in  the  stoop- 
pig  figures  that  stand  round  the  couch  of  the  dying  Virgin. 

Or,  lastly,  do  you  think  the  man  who  deagned  the  pro 
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oessioa  oa  the  portal  of  Amiens  was  the  subordinate 
workman  ?  that  there  was  an  architect  over  Atm,  restrain- 
ing  him  within  certain  limits,  and  ordering  of  him  his 
bishops  at  so  mach  a  mitre,  and  his  cripples  at  so  much  a 
cratch?  Not  so.  Htre^  on  this  sculptured  shield,  rests 
the  Master's  hand;  this  is  the  centre  of  the  Master's  thought; 
from  thiS|  and  in  subordination  to  this,  waved  the  arch  and 
sprang  the  pinnacle.  Having  done  this,  and  being^ble  tc 
give  human  expression  and  action  to  the  stone,  all  the  rest 
— the  rib,  the  niche,  the  foil,  the  shaft — ^were  mere  toys  to 
his  hand  and  accessories  to  his  conception :  and  if  once  you 
also  gain  the  gift  of  doing  this,  if  once  you  can  carve  one 
fronton  such  as  you  have  here,  I  tell  you,  you  would  be 
able— so  far  as  it  depended  on  your  invention — ^to  scatter 
cathedrals  over  England  as  &st  as  clouds  rise  from  its 
streams  after  summer  rain* 

Nay,  but  perhaps  you  answer  again,  our  sculptors  at 
present  do  not  design  cathedrals,  and  could  not  No,  they 
could  not;  but  that  is  merely  because  we  have  made  archi- 
tecture  so  dull  that  they  cannot  take  any  interest  in  it,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  care  to  add  to  their  higher  knowledge  the 
poor  and  common  knowledge  of  principles  of  building. 
ITou  have  thus  separated  building  from  sculpture,  and  you 
bave  taken  away  the  power  of  both;  for  the  sculptor  loses 
nearly  as  much  by  never  having  room  for  the  development 
3f  a  continuous  work,  as  you  do  from  having  reduced  youx 
work  to  a  continuity  of  mechanism.    You  are  essentially. 
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and  should  always  be,  the  same  body  of  men,  admitting 
only  such  difference  in  operation  as  there  is  between  the 
work  of  a  painter  at  different  times,  who  sometimes  labours 
on  a  small  picture,  and  sometimes  on  the  frescoes  of  a  pa- 
lace gallery. 

This  conclusion,  then,  we  arrive  at,  mtist  arrive  at;  the 
lact  being  irrevocably  so  : — that  in  order  to  give  your  ima- 
ginati<iiL  and  the  other  powers  of  your  souls  full  play,  you 
must  do  as  ail  the  great  architects  of  old  time  did — ^you  must 
yourselves  be  your  sculptors.  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo, 
Orcagna,  Pisano,  Giotto, — ^which  of  these  men,  do  you 
think,  could  not  use  his  chisel  ?  You  say,  "  It  is  difficult ; 
quite  out  of  your  way."  I  know  it  is ;  nothing  that  is  great 
is  easy ;  and  nothing  that  is  great,  so  long  as  you  study 
building  without  sculpture,  can  be  in  your  way.  I  want 
to  put  it  in  your  way,  and  you  to  find  your  way  to  it 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  shrink  from  the  task  as  if 
the  refined  art  of  perfect  sculpture  were  always  required 
from  you.  For,  though  architecture  and  sculpture  are  not 
separate  arts,  there  is  an  architectural  manner  o^  sculpture ; 
and  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  its  applications,  a  comparative- 
ly easy  one.  Our  great  mistake  at  present,  in  dealing  with 
Btone  at  all,  is  requiring  to  have  all  our  work  too  refined ;  it 
is  just  the  same  mistake  as  if  we  were  to  require  all  our 
book  illustrations  to  be  as  fine  work  as  Raphael's.  John 
Leech  does  not  sketch  so  well  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but 
do  you  think  that  the  public  could  easily  spare  him ;  oi 
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that  he  is  wrong  in  btinging  out  his  tclent  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  most  effective?  Would  yon  advise  him,  if  he 
asked  jour  advice^  to  give  up  his  wood-blocks  and  take  to 
canvas?  I  know  you  would  not;  neither  would  you  teli 
him,  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  because  he  could 
not  draw  as  well  as  Leonardo,  therefore  he  ought  to  draw 
nothing  but  straight  lines  with  a  ruler,  and  circles  with 
compasses,  and  no  figure-subjects  at  alL  That  would  be 
some  loss  to  you ;  would  it  not  ?  You  would  all  be  vexed 
if  next  week's  Pundi  had  nothing  in  it  but  proportionate 
lines.  And  yet^  do  not  you  see  that  you  are  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing  with  your  powers  of  sculptural  design  that  he 
would  be  doing  with  his  powers  of  pictorial  design,  if 
he  gave  you  nothing  but  such  lines.  You  feel  that  you 
cannot  carve  lik^  Phidias ;  therefore  you  will  not  carve  at 
allf  bat  only  draw  mouldings;  and  thus  all  that  interme> 
diate  power  which  is  of  especial  value  in  modem  days, — 
that  popular  power  of  expression  which  is  within  the  attain* 
ment  of  thousands, — and  would  address  itself  to  tens  of 
thousands, — is  utterly  lost  to  us  in  stone,  though  in  ink  and 
paper  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  desired  luxuries  of 
modem  civilization. 

Here,  then,  is  one  part  of  the  subject  to  which  I  would 
ispecially  invite  your  attention,  namely,  the  distinctive  chap 
racter  which  may  be  wisely  permitted  to  belong  to  arduteo- 
tural  sculpture,  as  distinguished  from  perfect  sculpture  on 
one  ude^  and  from  mere  geometrical  decoration  on  the  other 
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And  first,  observe  what  an  indulgence  we  have  in  the  dis- 
tance at  which  most  work  is  to  be  seen.  Supposing  we  were 
able  to  carve  eyes  and  lips  with  the  most  exquisite  precision, 
it  would  all  be  of  no  use  as  soon  as  the  work  was  put  far 
above  the  eye;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  beauties  disap- 
pear by  being  i^r.  withdrawn,  so  will  faults ;  and  the  mys- 
tery and  confusion  which  are  the  natural  consequence  of 
distance,  while  they  would  often  render  your  best  skill  but 
vain,  will  as  often  render  your  worst  errors  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  nay,  more  than  this,  oft^n  a  deep  cut,  or  a  rudt 
angle,  will  produce  in  certain  positions  an  effect  of  ezpres- 
non  both  startling  and  true,  which  you  never  hoped  for. 
Kot  that  mere  distance  will  give  animation  to  the  work,  if 
it  has  none  in  itself;  but  if  it  has  life  at  all,  the  distance 
will  make  that  life  more  perceptible  and  powerful  by  soften- 
ing the  defects  of  execution.  So  that  you  are  placed,  as 
workmen,  in  this  position  of  singular  advantage^  that  you 
may  give  your  £incies  free  play,  and  strike  hard  for  the 
expression  that  you  want,  knowing  that,  if  you  miss  it,  no 
one  will  detect  you;  if  you  at  all  touch  it,  nature  herself 
will  help  you,  and  with  every  changing  shadow  and  bask* 
ing  sunbeam  bring  forth  new  phases  of  your  fancy. 

But  it  is  not  merely  this  privilege  of  being  imperfect 
which  belongs  to  architectural  sculpture.  It  has  a  true 
privilege  of  imagination,  £ir  excelling  all  that  can  be  granted 
to  the  more  finished  work,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distino- 
tion^  I  will  call, — and  I  don't  think  we  can  have  a  much 
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better  term — "fumitare  sculpture;"  sculpture,  that  ia, 
which  can  be  moyed  from  place  to  place  to  furnish  rooms. 
For  observe,  to  that  sculpture  the  spectator  is  usually 
brought  in  a  tranquil  or  prosaic  state  of  mind ;  he  sees  it 
associated  rather  with  what  is  sumptuous  than  sublime,  and 
under  circumstances  which  address  themselves  more  to  his 
comfort  than  his  curiosity.  The  statue  which  is  to  be  pa- 
thetic,  seen  between  the  flashes  of  footmen's  livery  round 
the  dining-table,  must  have  strong  elements  of  pathos  in 
itself;  and  the  statue  which  is  to  be  awful,  in  the  midst  of 
the  gossip  of  the  drawing-room,  must  have  the  elements  of 
awe  wholly  in  itself  But  the  spectator  is  brought  to  your 
work  already  in  an  excited  and  imaginative  mood.  He  has 
been  impressed  by  the  cathedral  wall  as  it  loomed  over  the 
low  streets,  before  he  looks  up  to  the  carving  of  its  porch 
— ^and  his  love  (»f  mystery  has  been  touched  by  the  silence 
and  the  shadows  of  the  cloister,  before  he  can  set  himself 
to  decipher  the  bosses  on  its  vaulting.  So  that  when  once 
he  begins  to  observe  your  doings,  he  will  ask  nothing  bet- 
ter from  you,  nothing  kinder  from  you,  than  that  you  would 
meet  this  imaginative  temper  of  his  half  way ; — that  you 
would  farther  touch  the  sense  of  terror,  or  satisfy  the 
expectation  of  things  strange,  which  have  oeen  prompted 
by  the  mystery  or  the  majesty  of  the  surrounding  scene 
And  thus,  your  leaving  forms  more  or  less  undefined,  or 
carrying  out  your  fancies,  however  extravagant,  in  gro 
tesqueness  of  shadow  or  shape,  will  be  for  the  most  par* 
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in  accordance  with  the  temper  of  the  observer;  and  he  ia 
likely,  therefore,  much  more  willingly  to  use  his  fancy  to 
help  your  meanings,  than  his  judgment  to  detect  your 
faults. 

A  gain.  Bemember  that  when  the  imagination  and  feelings 
are  strongly  excited,  they  will  not  only  bear  with  strange 
things,  but  they  will  look  into  minvie  things  with  a  delight 
quite  unknown  in  hours  of  tranquillity.  You  surely  must 
remember  moments  of  your  lives  in  which,  under  some 
strong  excitement  of  feeling,  all  the  details  of  visible  objects 
presented  themselves  with  a  strange  intensity  and  insistance, 
whether  you  would  or  no;  urging  themselves  upon  the 
mind,  and  thrust  upon  the  eye,  with  a  force  of  fascination 
which  you  could  not  refuse.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
senses  get  into  this  state  whenever  the  imagination  is  strongly 
excited.  Things  trivial  at  other  times  assume  a  dignity  or 
significance  which  we  cannot  explain ;  but  which  is  only 
the  more  attractive  because  inexplicable :  and  the  powers 
of  attention,  quickened  by  the  feverish  excitement,  &sten 
and  feed  upon  the  minutest  circumstances  of  detail,  and 
remotest  traces  of  intention.  So  that  what  would  at  other 
times  be  felt  as  more  or  less  mean  or  extraneous  in  a  work 
of  sculpture,  and  which  would  assuredly  be  oflTensive  to 
the  perfect  taste  in  its  moments  of  languor,  or  of  critical 
judgment,  will  be  grateful,  and  even  sublime,  when  it  meets 
this  frightened  inquisitiveness,  this  fascinated  watchxulnesSi 
of  the  roused  imagination.    And  this  is  all  for  your  adran 
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tage;  for,  in  the  beginnings  of  your  sculpture,  you  wili 
assuredly  find  it  easier  to  imitate  minute  circumstances  of 
costume  or  character,  than  to  perfect  the  anatomy  of  simple 
forms  or  the  flow  of  noble  masses ;  and  it  will  be  encou- 
raging  to  remember  that  the  grace  you  cannot  perfect^  and 
the  simplicity  you  cannot  achieve,  would  be  in  great  part 
vain,  even  if  yon  could  achieve  them,  in  their  appeal  to 
the  hasty  curiosity  of  passionate  fancy ;  but  that  the  sym* 
pathy  which  would  be  refused  to  your  science  will  be  granted 
to  your  innocence :  and  that  the  inind  of  the  general 
observer,  though  wholly  unaffected  by  the  correctness  of 
anatomy  or  propriety  of  gesture,  will  follow  you  with  fond 
and  pleased  concurrence,  as  you  carve  the  knots  of  the 
hair,  and  the  patterns  of  the  vesture. 

Farther  yet  We  are  to  remember  that  not  only  do  the 
associated  features  of  the  larger  architecture  tend  to  excite 
the  strength  of  fimcy,  but  the  architectural  laws  to  which 
you  are  obliged  to  submit  your  decoration  stimulate  its  in- 
genuity.  Every  crocket  which  you  are  to  crest  with  sculp- 
ture,—every  foliation  which  you  have  to  fill,  presents  itself 
to  the  spectator's  fimcy,  not  only  as  a  pretty  thing,  but  ai 
a  problematic  thing.  It  contained,  he  perceives  immedi- 
ately, not  only  a  beauty  which  you  wished  to  display,  but 
a  necessity  which  you  were  forced  to  meet ;  and  the  pro- 
blem, how  to  occupy  such  and  such  a  space  with  organic 
form  in  any  probable  way,  or  how  to  turn  such  a  boss  or 
ridge  into  a  conceivable  image  of  life,  becomes  at  once,  tc 
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him  as  to  you,  a  matter  of  amusement  as  much  as  of  admira- 
tion.  The  ordinary  conditions  of  perfection  in  form,  ges- 
ture, or  feature,  are  willingly  dispensed  with,  when  the 
ugly  dwarf  and  ungainly  goblin  have  only  to  gather  them* 
selves  into  angles,  or  crouch  to  carry  corbels;  and  the  want 
of  skill  which,  in  other  kinds  of  work,  would  have  been 
required  for  the  finishing  of  the  parts,  will  at  once  be  for- 
given here,  if  you  have  only  disposed  ingeniously  what 
you  have  executed  roughly,  and  atoned  for  the  rudeness  of 
your  hands  by  the  quickness  of  your  wits. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  been  considering  only  the 
circumstances  in  architecture  £ivourable  to  the  development 
of  the  powers  of  imagination.  A  yet  more  important  point 
for  us  seems,  to  me,  the  place  which  it  gives  to  all  the 
dbjeds  of  imagination. 

For,  I  suppose,  you  will  not  wish  me  to  spend  any  time 
in  proving,  that  imagination  must  be  vigorous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  material  which  it  has  to  handle ;  and 
that,  just  as  we  increase  the  range  of  what  we  see,  we  in- 
crease the  richness  of  what  we  can  imagine.  Granting  this, 
consider  what  a  field  is  opened  to  your  fancy  merely  in  the 
subject  matter  which  architecture  admits.  Nearly  every 
other  art  is  severely  limited  in  its  subjects — the  landscape 
painter,  for  instance,  gets  little  help  from  the  aspects  of 
beautiful  humanity;  the  historical  painter,  less,  perhaps, 
thiLn  he  ought^  from  the  accidents  of  wild  nature;  and  the 
pure  sculptor,  still  less,  from  the  minor  details  of  oommoo 
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life.  Bat  is  there  anything  within  range  of  sight,  or  con* 
oeption,  which  may  not  be  of  use  to  you^  or  in  which  yoar 
interest  may  not  be  excited  with  advantage  to  your  art? 
From  visions  of  angels,  down  to  the  least  important  gesture 
of  a  child  at  play,  whatever  may  be  conceived  of  Divine,  or 
behdd  of  Human,  may  be  dared  or  adopted  by  you; 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  animal  life,  no  creature  is  so 
vast,  or  so  minute,  that  you  cannot  deal  with  it,  or  bring  it 
into  service;  the  lion  and  the  crocodile  will  couch  about 
your  shafts ;  the  moth  and  the  bee  will  sun  themselves  upon 
your  flowers ;  for  you,  the  fiiwn  will  leap ;  for  you,  the 
snail  be  slow ;  for  you,  the  dove  smooth  her  bosom ;  and 
the  hawk  spread  her  wings  toward  the  south.  All  the 
wide  world  of  v^etation  blooms  and  bends  for  you ;  the 
leaves  tremble  that  j^^u  may  bid  them  be  still  under  the 
marble  snow ;  the  thorn  and  the  thistle,  which  the  earth 
casts  forth  as  evil,  are  to  you  the  kindliest  servants ;  no 
dying  petal,  nor  drooping  tendril,  is  so  feeble  as  to  have  no 
help  for  you ;  no  robed  pride  of  blossom  so  kingly,  but  it 
will  lay  aside  its  purple  to  receive  at  your  hands  the  pale 
immortality.  Is  there  anything  in  common  life  too  mean, 
— in  common  things  too  trivial, — ^to  be  ennobled  by  your 
touch?  As  there  is  nothing  in  life,  so  there  is  nothing  in 
Ufelcssness  which  has  not  its  lesson  for  you,  or  its  gift ;  and 
when  you  are  tired  of  watching  the  strength  of  the  plume, 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  lea^  you  may  walk  down  to 
your  rough  river-shore,  or  into  the  thickest  markets  of  your 
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thoroughfares  and  there  is  not  a  piece  of  torn  cable  thai 
will  not  twine  into  a  perfect  moulding ;  there  is  not  a  frag- 
ment of  cast-away  matting,  or  shattered  basket-work,  that 
will  not  work  into  a  chequer  or  capital.  Yes :  and  if  you 
gather  up  the  very  sand,  and  break  the  stone  on  which  you 
tread,  among  its  fragments  of  all  but  invisible  shells  you  will 
find  forms  that  will  take  their  place,  and  that  proudly, 
among  the  starred  traceries  of  your  vaulting;  and  you, 
who  can  crown  the  mountain  with  its  fortress,  and  the  city 
with  its  towers,  are  thus  able  also  to  give  beauty  to  ashes, 
and  worthiness  to  dust 

Now,  in  that  your  art  presents  all  this  material  to  you, 
you  have  already  much  to  rejoice  in.  But  you  have  more 
to  rejoice  in,  because  all  this  is  submitted  to  you,  not  to  be 
dissected  or  analyzed,  but  to  be  syvipathized  with,  and  to 
bring  out,  therefore,  what  may  be  accurately  called  the 
moral  part  of  imagination.  We  saw  that,  if  we  kept  our- 
selves among  lines  only,  we  should  have  cause  to  envy  the 
naturalist,  because  he  was  conversant  with  facts;  but  you 
will  have  little  to  envy  now,  if  you  make  yourselves  con- 
versant with  the  feelings  that  arise  out  of  his  facts.  For 
instance,  the  naturalist  coming  upon  a  block  of  marble,  has 
to  begin  considering  immediately  how  far  its  purple  is 
owing  to  iron,  or  its  whiteness  to  magnesia;  he  breaks  his 
piece  of  marble,  and  at  the  close  of  his  day,  has  nothing 
but  a  little  sand  in  his  crucible  and  some  data  added  to  the 
dieory  of  the  elements.    But  yau  approach  your  marble  to 
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sympatliize  vrth  it,  and  rejoice  over  its  beauty.  You  cut 
it  a  little  indeed ;  but  onl j  to  bring  out  its  veins  more  pei^ 
fectly  and  at  the  end  of  your  day's  work  you  leave  you. 
marble  shaft  with  joy  and  complacency  in  its  perfectnesSi 
as  marble.  When  you  have  to  watch  an  animal  instead  of 
a  stone,  you  difPer  from  the  naturalist  in  the  same  way. 
He  may,  perhapB^  if  he  be  an  amiable  naturalist,  take 
delight  in  having  living  creatures  round  him ; — still,  the 
major  part  of  his  work  is,  or  has  been,  in  counting  fea- 
thers, separating  fibres,  and  analyzing  structures.  But 
your  work  is  always  with  the  living  creature ;  the  thing 
you  have  to  get  at  in  him  is  his  life,  and  ways  of  going 
about  things.  It  does  not  matter  to  you  how  many  cells 
there  are  in  his  bones,  or  how  many  filaments  in  his  fea- 
thers ;  what  you  want  is  his  moral  chjuracter  and  way  of 
behaving  himself;  it  ia  just  that  which  your  imagination, 
if  healthy,  will  first  seize-— just  that  which  your  chisel,  if 
vigorous,  will  first  cut  You  must  get  the  storm  spirit  into 
your  eagles,  and  the  lordliness  into  your  lions,  and  the 
tripping  fear  into  your  fiiwns ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  you 
must  be  in  continual  sympathy  with  every  fiskwn  of  them ; 
and  be  hand-in-glove  with  all  the  lions,  and  hand-in-claw 
with  all  the  hawks.  And  don't  fancy  that  you  will  lowei 
Yourselves  by  sympathy  with  the  lower  creatures;  you 
cannot  sympathize  rightly  with  the  higher,  unless  you  do 
with  those:  but  you  have  to  sympathize  with  the  higher, 
too— with  queens,  and  kings,  and  martyrs,  and  angels 
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Y'es,  and  above  all,  and  more  than  all,  with  simple  huma- 
nity in  all  its  needs  and  ways,  for  there  is  not  one  harried 
&oe  that  passes  you  in  the  street  that  will  not  be  impres* 
sive,  if  you  can  only  fathom  it  All  history  is  open  to 
you,  all  high  thoughts  and  dreams  that  the  past  fortunes  of 
men  can  suggest^  all  fairy  land  is  open  to  you — ^no  vision 
that  ever  haunted  forest,  or  gleamed  over  hill-side,  but 
calls  you  to  understand  how  it  came  into  men's  hearts,  and 
may  still  touch  them ;  and  all  Paradise  is  open  to  you — 
yes,  and  the  work  of  Paradise ;  for  in  bringing  all  this,  in 
perpetual  and  attractive  truth,  before  the  eyes  of  your 
fellow-men,  you  have  to  join  in  the  employment  of  the 
angels,  as  well  as  to  imagine  their  companies. 

And  observe,  in  this  last  respect,  what  a  peculiar  impor 
tance,  and  responsibility,  are  attached  to  your  work,  when 
you  consider  its  permanence,  and  the  multitudes  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  We  frequently  are  led,  by  wise  people,  to 
consider  what  responsibility  may  sometimes  attach  to 
words,  which  yet,  the  chance  is,  will  be  heard  by  few,  and 
forgotten  as  soon  as  heard.  But  none  of  your  words  will 
be  heard  by  few,  and  none  will  be  forgotten,  for  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  if  you  build  well.  You  will  talk  to  all 
who  pass  by ;  and  all  those  little  sjrmpathies,  those  freaks 
of  fiincy,  those  jests  in  stone,  those  workings-out  of  pro* 
blems  in  caprice,  will  occupy  mind  after  mind  of  utterly 
countless  multitudes,  long  after  you  are  gone.  You  have 
not|  like  authors,  to  plead  for  a  hearing,  or  to  fear  oblivion 
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Do  but  baild  large  enoagb,  and  carvo  boldly  enough,  and 
all  the  world  will  hear  you ;  they  cannot  choose  but  look. 

I  do  not  mean  to  awe  you  by  this  thought ;  I  do  not 
mean  that  because  you  will  hare  so  many  witnesses  and 
watchers,  you  are  never  to  jest,  or  do  anything  gaily  or 
lightly ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  pleaded,  from  the  begin- 
ning, for  this  art  of  yours,  especially  because  it  has  room 
for  the  whole  of  your  character — ^if  jest  is  in  you,  let  the 
jest  be  jested ;  if  mathematical  ingenuity  is  yours,  let  your 
problem  be  put,  and  your  solution  worked  out,  as  quaintly 
as  you  choose ;  above  all,  see  that  your  work  is  easily  and 
happily  done,  else  it  wiU  never  make  anybody  else  happy ; 
but  while  you  thus  give  the  rein  to  alUyour  impulses,  see 
that  those  impulses  be  headed  and  centred  by  one  noble 
impulse ;  and  let  that  be  Love — triple  love — ^for  the  art 
which  you  practise,  the  creation  in  which  you  move,  and 
the  creatures  to  whom  you  minister. 

L  I  say,  first.  Love  for  the  art  which  you  practise.  Be 
assured  that  if  ever  any  other  motive  becomes  a  leading 
one  in  your  mind,  as  the  principal  one  for  exertion,  except 
your  love  of  art,  that  moment  it  is  all  over  with  your 
art  I  do  not  say  you  are  to  desire  money,  nor  to  d«^ire 
feme,  nor  to  desire  position;  you  cannot  but  desire  all 
three ;  nay,  you  may — ^if  you  are  willing  that  I  should  use 
theSvord  Love  in  a  desecrated  sense — ^love  all  three;  that 
is,  passionately  covet  them,  yet  you  must  not  covet  or  love 
tbem  in  the  first  place.    Men  of  strong  passions  and  imafp* 
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uations  must  always  care  a  great  deal  for  anything  thej 
care  for  at  all  but  the  whole  question  is  one  of  first  or 
83coni  Does  your  art  lead  you,  or  your  gain  lead  you? 
You  may  like  making  money  exceedingly ;  but  if  it  come 
to  a  fair  question,  whether  you  are  to  make  five  hundred 
pounds  leas  by  this  business,  or  to  spoil  your  building,  and 
you  choose  to  spoil  your  building,  there's  an  end  of  you. 
So  you  may  be  as  thirsty  for  fiime  as  a  cricket  is  for  cream; 
but,  if  it  come  to  a  fair  question,  whether  you  are  to  please 
the  mob,  or  do  the  thing  as  you  know  it  ought  to  be  done ; 
and  you  can't  do  both,  and  choose  to  please  the  mob,  it's 
all  over  with  you— there's  no  hope  for  you ;  nothing  that 
you  can  do  will  ever  be  worth  a  man's  glance  as  he  passes 
by.  The  test  is  absolute,  inevitable — Is  your  art  first  with 
you  ?  Then  you  are  artists ;  you  may  be,  after  you  have 
made  your  money,  misers  and  usurers ;  you  may  be,  after 
you  have  got  your  fame,  jealous,  and  proud,  and  wretched| 
and  base :  but  yet,  as  Jong  as  you  worCt  spoil  your  work^  you 
are  artists.  On  the  other  hand — Is  your  money  first  with 
you,  and  your  &me  first  with  you?  Then,  you  may  be 
very  charitable  with  your  money,  and  very  magnificent 
with  your  money,  and  very  graceful  in  the  way  you  wear 
your  reputation,  and  very  courteous  to  those  beneath  you, 
and  very  acceptable  to  those  above  you;  but  you  are 
not  arUsis.    You  are  mechanics,  and  drudges. 

IL  You  m'lst  love  the  creation  you  work  in  the  midst 
o£    For,  wholly  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  feeling 
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whicli  you  bring  to  the  subject  you  have  chosen,  in  ill  be 
the  depth  and  justice  of  our  perception  of  its  character 
And  this  depth  of  feeling  is  not  to  be  gained  on  the  instant^ 
when  you  want  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  this  or  that  It  is 
the  result  of  the  general  habit  of  striving  to  feel  rightly ; 
and,  among  thousands  of  various  means  of  doing  this,  per- 
haps the  one  I  ought  specially  to  name  to  you,  is  the  keep- 
ing yourselves  dear  of  petty  and  mean  cares.  Whatever 
you  do,  don't  be  anxious,  nor  fill  your  heads  with  little 
chagrins  and  little  desires.  I  have  just  said,  that  you  may 
be  great  artists,  and  yet  be  miserly  and  jealous,  and  trou« 
bled  about  many  things.  So  you  may  be ;  but  I  said  also 
that  the  miserliness  or  trouble  must  not  be  in  your  hearts 
all  day.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  get  a  habit  of  saving 
money ;  or  it  is  possible,  at  a  time  of  great  trial,  you  may 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  speaking  unjustly  of  a  rival, — 
and  you  will  shorten  your  powers  and  dim  your  sight  even 
by  this ; — but  the  thing  that  you  have  to  dread  &t  more 
than  any  such  unconscious  habit,  or  any  such  momentary 
&11 — is  the  eonatancy  of  small  emotuma  ; — ^the  anxiety  whe- 
ther Mr.  So-and-so  will  like  your  work ;.  whether  such  and 
such  a  workman  will  do  all  that  you  want  of  him,  and  so 
on; — not  wrong  feelings  or  anxieties  in  themselves,  but 
impertinent,  and  wholly  incompatible  with  the  full  exer- 
eise  of  your  imagination. 

Keep  yourselves,  therefore,  quiet,  peacefbl,  with  yoor 
ejesopen.    It  doesn't  matter  at  all  what  Mr.  So-and-so 
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thinks  of  your  work;  but  it  matters  a  great  deal  what 
that  bird  is  doing  up  there  in  its  nest^  or  how  that  vagar 
bond  child  at  the  street  comer  is  managing  his  game  of 
knuckle-dowiL  And  remember,  jou  cannot  torn  aside 
from  your  own  interests,  to  the  birds  and  the  children's 
interests,  unless  you  have  long  before  got  into  the  habit  of 
loving  and  watching  birds  and  children;  so  that  it  all 
comes  at  last  to  the  forgetting  yourselves,  and  the  living 
out  of  yourselves,  in  the  calm  of  the  great  world,  or  if  you 
will,  in  its  agitation ;  but  always  in  a  calm  of  your  own 
bringing.  Do  not  think  it  wasted  time  to  submit  your- 
sieilves  to  any  influence  which  may  bring  upon  you  any 
noble  feeling.  Bise  early,  always  watch  the  sunrise,  and 
ihe  way  the  clouds  break  from  the  dawn ;  yon  will  cast 
your  statue-draperies  in  quite  another  than  your  common 
way,  when  the  remembrance  of  that  cloud  motion  is  with 
you,  and  of  the  scarlet  vesture  of  the  morning.  Live 
always  in  the  spring-time  in  the  country;  you  do  not 
know  what  leaf-form  means,  unless  you  have  seen  the  buds 
burst,  and  the  young  leaves  breathing  low  in  the  sunshinCi 
and  wondering  at  the  first  shower  of  rain.  But  above  all, 
accustom  yourselves  to  look  for,  and  to  love,  all  nobleness 
of  gesture  and  feature  in  the  human  form ;  and  remember 
that  the  high^t  nobleness  is  usually  among  the  aged,  the 
poor,  and  the  infirm ;  you  will  find,  in  the  end,  that  it  is 
not  the  strong,  arm  of  the  soldier,  nor  the  laugh  of  the 
young  beauty,  that  are  the  best  studies  for  you.    Look  at 
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them,  and  look  at  them  reyerently ;  but  be  assured  that 
endurance  is  nobler  than  strength,  and  patience  than 
beauty ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  high  church  pews,  where 
the  gaj  dresses  are,  but  in  the  church  free  seats,  where  the 
widows'  weeds  are,  that  you  may  see  the  &ces  that  will  fit 
best  between  the  angels'  wings,  in  the  church  porch. 

in.  And  therefore,  lastly,  and  chiefly,  you  must  love 
the  creatures  to  whom  you  xninister,  your  fellow-men ;  for, 
if  you  do  not  love  them,  not  only  will  you  be  little  inte- 
rested in.  the  passing  events  o£.life,  but  in  all  your  ga2dng  at 
humanity,  you  will  be  apt  to  be  struck  only  by  outside 
form,  and  not  by  expression.  It  is  only  kindness  and  ten- 
derness which  will  ever  enable  you  to  see  what  beauty 
there  is  in  the  dark  eyes  that  are  sunk  with  weeping,  and  in 
the  paleness  of  those  fixed  faces  which  the  earth's  adversity 
has  compassed  about,  till  they  shine  in  their  patience  like 
dying  watchfires  through  twilight  But  it  is  not  this  only 
which  makes  it  needful  for  you,  if  you  would  be  great,  to 
be  also  kind;  there  is  a  most  important  and  all -essential 
reason  in  the  very  nature  of  your  own  art  So  soon  as 
you  desire  to  build  largely,  and  with  addition  of  noble 
sculpture,  you  will  find  that  your  work  must  be  associa- 
tive. You  cannot  carve  a  whole  cathedral  yourself— you 
can  carve  but  few  and  simple  parts  of  it  Either  your  own 
work  must  be  disgraced  in  the  mass  of  the  collateral  inferi- 
ority, or  you  must  raise  your  fellow-designers  to  correspon- 
deuce  of  power.    If  you  have  genius,  you  will  youraelyes 
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take  the  lead  in  the  building  you  design ;  you  will  carve 
its  porch  and  direct  its  disposition.  Bat  for  all  subsequent 
advancement  of  its  detail,  you  must  trust  to  the  agency 
and  the  invention  of  others;  and  it  rests  with  you  eithei 
to  repress  what  fiiculties  your  workmen  have,  into  cunning 
subordination  to  your  own ;  or  to  rejoice  in  discovering 
even  the  powers  that  may  rival  you,  and  leading  forth  mind 
after  mind  into  fellowship  with  your  fitncy,  and  association 
«rith  your  fame. 

I  need  not  teU  you  that  if  you  do  the  first — ^if  you 
endeavour  to  depress  or  disguise  the  talents  of  your  subor- 
dinates— you  are  lost;  for  nothing  could  imply  more  darkly 
and  decisively  than  this,  that  your  art  and  your  work  were 
not  beloved  by  you ;  that  it  was  your  own  prosperity  that 
you  were  seeking,  and  your  own  skill  only  that  you  cared 
to  ciontemplate.  I  do  not  say  that  you  must  not  be  jealous 
at  all ;  it  is  rarely  in  human  nature  to  be  wholly  without 
jealousy ;  and  you  may  be  forgiven  for  going  some  day 
sadly  home,  when  you  find  some  youth,  unpractised  and 
unapproved,  giving  the  life-stroke  to  his  work  which  you, 
after  years  of  training,  perhaps,  cannot  reach;  but 
your  jealousy  must  not  conquer — ^your  love  of  your 
building  must  conquer,  helped  by  your  kindness  of 
Ueurt  See — ^I  set  no  high  or  difficult  standard  before 
you.  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  to  surrender  your  pre 
eminence  in  mare  unselfish  generosity.  But  I  do  say 
that  you  must  sunender  your  pre^minenoe  in  yonr  ]oy« 
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of  your  building  helped  b j  your  kindness ;  and  that  whom* 
aoever  you  find  better  able  to  do  what  will  adorn  it  than 
you, — ^that  person  you  are  to  give  place  to:  and  to  console 
yoarselves  Ibr  the  humiliationi  first,  by  your  joy  in  seeing 
the  edifice  grow  more  beautiful  under  his  chise!,  and 
secondly,  by  your  sense  of  having  done  kindly  and  jusdy. 
But  if  you  are  morally  strong  enough  to  make  the  kind* 
ness  and  justice  the  first  motive,  it  will  be  better ; — best  of 
all — if  you  do  not  consider  it  as  kindness  at  all,  but  bare 
and  stem  justice ;  for,  truly,  such  help  as  we  can  give  each 
other  in  this  world  is  a  dAi  to  each  other ;  and  the  man 
xrho  perceives  a  superiority  or  a  capacity  in  a  subordinate, 
and  neither  confesses,  nor  assists  it,  is  not  merely  the  with- 
holder  of  kindness,  but  the  committer  of  injury.  But  be 
the  motive  what  you  will,  only  see  that  you  do  the  thing , 
and  take  the  joy  of  the  consciousness  that,  as  your  art 
embraces  a  wider  field  than  all  others — ^and  addresses  a 
vaster  multitude  than  all  others — ^and  is  surer  of  audience 
than  all  others — so  it  is  profounder  and  holier  in  Fellow- 
ship than  all  others.  The  artist,  when  his  pupil  is  perfect, 
must  see  him  leave  his  side  that  he  may  declare  his  distinct, 
perhaps  opponent,  skill.  Man  of  science  wrestles  with 
man  of  science  for  priority  of  discovery,  and  pursues  in 
pangs  of  jealous  haste  his  solitary  inquiry.  Tou  alone  are 
called  by  kindness, — by  necessity, — by  equity,  to  firatemity 
€i  toil;  and  thus,  in  those  misty  and  massive  piles  which 
ris^  above  the  domestic  roofi  of  our  ancient  dtiea,  there 
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was — ^there  may  be  again — a  meaDing  more  profound  and 
true  than  any  that  fancy  so  commonly  has  attached  to  diem. 
Men  say  their  pinnacles  point  to  heaven.  Why,  so  doe? 
erery  tree  that  buds,  and  every  bird  that  rises  as  it  sings. 
Men  say  their  aisles  are  good  for  worship.  Why,  so  is 
every  mountain  glen,  and  rough  seanihore.  But  this  they 
have  of  distinct  and  indisputable  glory, — ^that  their  mighty 
walls  were  never  raised,  and  never  shall  be^  but  by  1110& 
who  love  and  aid  each  other  in  their  weakness; — ^that  all 
their  interlacing  strength  of  vaulted  stone  has  its  founda> 
tion  upon  the  stronger  arches  of  manly  fellowship,  and  all 
their  changing  grace  of  depressed  or  lifi»d  pinnacle  owes 
itB  cadence  and  completeness  to  sweeter  symmetrieBof 
human  sooL 
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LECTURE  V. 

1HV  WOBK  or  IBONy  IK  NATUBB,  ABT,  AND  FOUOT. 


A  UCTUBS 


imoendOk  TmbriOge  WOt,  Mruary,  1868. 

WBkN  fiist  I  heard  that  you  wished  me  to  address  you 
this  evening,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  with  me 
whether  I  could  find  any  subject  that  would  possess  any 
sufficient  inter^t  for  you  to  justify  my  bringing  you  ojit  of 
your  comfortable  houses  on  a  winter's  night  When  I 
venture  to  speak  about  my  own  special  business  of  art,  it 
is  almost  always  before  students  of  art,  among  whom  I  may 
sometimes  permit  myself  to  be  dull,  if  I  can  feel  that  I  axa 
useful:  but  a  mere  talk  about  art,  especially  without 
examples  to  refer  to  (and  I  have  been  unable  to  prepare 
any  careful  illustrations  for  this  lecture),  is  seldom  of  much 
interest  to  a  general  audience.  As  I  was  considering  what 
yon  might  besi  bear  with  me  in  speaking  about,  there  came 
naturally  into  my  mind  a  subject  connected  with  the  origin 
and  present  prosperity  of  the  town  you  live  in;  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  the  out-branchings  of  it^  capable  of  a  very 
general  interest.  When,  long  ago  (I  am  a&aid  to  think 
how  long),  Tunbridge  Wells  was  my  Switzerland,  and  I 
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ased  to  be  brought  down  here  in  the  summer,  a  sufficiently 
active  child,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  clambering  sandstone 
clifb  of  stupendous  height  above  the  common,  there  used 
sometimes,  as,  I  suppose,  there  are  in  the  lives  of  all 
children  at  the  Wells,  to  be  dark  days  in  my  life — days  of 
condemnation  to  the  paiitiles  and  band — under  which 
calamities  my  only  consolation  used  to  be  in  watching,  at 
every  turn  in  my  walk,  the  welling  forth  of  the  spring  over 
the  orange  rim  of  its  marble  basin.  The  memory  of  the 
dear  water,  sparkling  over  its  saffron  stain,  came  back  to 
me  as  the  strongest  image  connected  with  the  place ;  and  it 
struck  me  that  you  might  not  be  unwilling,  to-night,  to 
think  a  little  over  the  full  significance  of  that  saffron  stain, 
and  of  the  power,  in  other  ways  and  other  functions,  of  the 
steelly  element  to  which  so  many  here  owe  returning 
strength  and  life  ;-~-chief  as  it  has  been  always,  and  is  yet 
more  and  more  markedly  so  day  by  day,  among  the  precious 
gifts  of  the  earth. 

The  subject  is,  of  course,  too  wide  to  be  more  than 
suggestively  treated ;  and  even  my  suggestions  must  be  few, 
and  drawn  chiefly  from  my  own  fields  of  work ;  neverthe- 
less, I  think  I  shall  have  time  to  indicate  some  courses  of 
thought  which  you  may  afterwards  follow  out  for  yourselves 
if  they  interest  you ;  and  so  T  will  not  shrink  from  the  full 
scope  of  the  subject  which  I  have  announced  to  you—  the 
functions  of  Iron,  in  Nature,  Art,  and  Policy. 

Without  more  pre&ce,  I  will  take  up  the  first  head. 
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L  Ibon  in  Natube. — ^You  all  probably  know  that  the 
ochreoos  stain,  whioh,  perhaps,  is  often  thought  to  spoil 
the  basin  of  your  spring,  is  iron  in  a  state  of  rust :  and  when 
▼oa  see  rusty  iron  in  other  places  you  generally  think,  not 
only  that  it  spoils  the  places  it  stains,  but  that  it  is  spoiled 
itaelf--that  rusty  iron  is  spoiled  iron. 

For  most  of  our  uses  it  generally  is  so ;  and  because  we 
cannot  use  a  rusty  knife  or  razor  so  well  as  a  polished  one, 
we  suppose  it  to  be  a  great  defect  in  iron  that  it  is  subject 
to  rust  But  not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  perfect 
and  useftil  state  of  it  is  that  ochreous  stain ;  and  therefi>re 
it  is  endowed  with  so  ready  a  disposition  to  get  itself  into 
that  state.  It  is  not  a  &ult  in  the  iron,  but  a  virtue,  to  be 
so  fond  of  getting  rusted,  for  in  that  condition  it  fulfils  its 
most  important  functions  in  the  universe,  and  most  kindly 
duties  to  mankind.  Nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  almost  a 
literal  one,  we  may  say  that  iron  rusted  is  Living;  but 
when  pure  or  polished,  Dead.  You  all  probably  know  that 
in  the  mixed  sir  we  breathe,  the  part  of  it  essentially  need* 
fill  to  us  is  called  oxygen ;  and  that  this  substance  is  to  all 
animals,  in  the  most  accurate  sense  of  the  word,  "  breath  of 
ife."  The  nervous  power  of  life  is  adifferent  thing ;  but  the 
upporting  element  of  the  breath,  without  which  the  blood, 
and  therefore  the  life,  cannot  be  nourished,  is  this  oxygen. 
Now  it  is  this  very  same  air  which  the  iron  breathes  when 
h  gets  rusty.  It  takes  the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  as 
eagerly  as  we  do,  though  it  uses  it  di£forently.    The  iron 
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keeps  all  that  it  gets ;  we,  and  other  animals,  part  with  it 
again ;  bat  the  metal  absolutdj  keeps  what  it  has  once 
received  of  this  aerial  gift ;  and  the  ochreous  dust  which 
we  so  much  despise  is,  in  fact,  just  so  much  nobler  than 
pure  iron,  in  so  fia:  as  it  is  iron  and  the  air.  Nobler,  and 
more  useful — ^for,  indeed,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you 
presently — the  main  service  of  this  metal,  and  of  all  other 
metals,  to  us,  is  not  in  making  knives,  and  scissors,  and 
pokers,  and  pans,  but  in  making  the  ground  we  feed  from, 
and  nearly  all  the  substances  first  needful  to  our  existence. 
For  these  are  all  nothing  but  metals  and  oxygen — ^metals 
with  breath  put  into  thenu  Sand,  lime,  clay,  and  the  rest 
of  the  earths^-potash  and  soda,  and  the  rest  of  the  alkalies 
— are  all  of  them  metals  which  have  undergone  this,  so  to 
speak,  vital  change,  and  have  been  rendered  fit  for  the 
service  of  man  by  permanent  unity  with  the  purest  air 
which  he  himself  breathes.  There  is  only  one  metal  which 
does  not  rust  readily ;  and  that,  in  its  influence  on  Man 
hitherto,  has  caused  Death  rather  than  Life ;  it  will  not  be 
put  to  its  right  use  till  it  is  made  a  pavement  o^  and  so 
trodden  under  foot 

Is  there  not  something  striking  in  this  fact,  considered 
largely  as  one  of  the  types,  or  lessons,  furnished  by  the 
inanimate  creation?  Here  you  have  your  hard,  bright, 
cold,  lifeless  metal — good  enough  for  swords  and  scissors 
— ^but  not  for  food.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  your  iron 
is  wonderfully  useful  in  a  pure  form,  but  how  would 
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you  like  the  world,  if  all  your  meadcFws,  instead  of  gnaa^ 
grew  nothing  but  iron  wire — ^if  all  your  arable  ground 
instead  of  being  made  of  sand  and  day,  were  suddenly 
tamed  into  flat  surfaces  of  steel — if  the  whole  earth,  instead 
of  its  green  and  glowing  sphere,  rich  with  forest  and  flower, 
showed  nothing  but  the  image  of  the  vast  famaoe  of  a 
ghastly  engine — a  globe  of  black,  lifeless,  excoriated  metal  ? 
It  would  be  that, — probably  it  was  onoe  that ;  but  assuredly 
it  would  be,  were  it  not  that  all  the  substance  of  which  it 
is  made  sucks  and  breathes  the  brilliancy  of  the  atmo^here ; 
and  as  it  breathes,  softening  from  its  merciless  hardness,  it 
falls  into  fruitful  and  beneficent  dust ;  gathering  itself  again 
into  the  earths  from  whidi  we  feed,  and  the  stones  with 
which  we  build; — ^into  the  rocks  that  frame  the  mountains, 
and  the  sands  that  bind  the  sea. 

Hence,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  take  up  the  most  insig* 
nrficai\t  pebble  at  your  feet,  without  being  able  to  read,  if 
you  like,  this  curious  lesson  in  it  You  look  upon  it  at 
first  as  if  it  were  earth  only.  Nay,  it  answers,  '*  I  am  not 
earth — ^I  am  earth  and  air  in  one ;  part  of  that  blue  heaven 
which  you  love,  and  long  for,  is  already  in  me ;  it  is  all  my 
life — ^without  it  I  should  be  nothing,  and  able  for  nothing; 
I  could  not  minister  to  you,  nor  nourish  you — ^I  should  be 
a  cruel  and  helpless  thing;  but,  because  there  is^  according  to 
my  need  and  place  in  creation,  a  kind  of  soul  in  me,  I  have 
become  capable  of  good,  and  helpfiil  in  the  circles  of  vitality.'' 
•  Thus  fiur  the  same  interest  attaches  to  all  the  earths^  and 
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all  tne  metals  of  which  they  are  made ;  but  a  deeper  inter 
est^  and  larger  beneficence  belong  to  that  ochreous  earth  of 
iron  which  stains  the  marble  of  your  springs.  It  stains 
much  besides  that  marble.  It  stains  the  great  earth  where- 
soever you  can  see  it,  far  and  wide — ^it  is  the  colouring 
substance  appointed  to  colour  the  globe  for  the  sight,  as 
well  as  subdue  it  to  the  service  of  man.  You  have  just 
seen  your  hills  covered  with  snow,  and,  perhaps,  have 
enjoyed,  at  first,  the  contrast  of  their  fiur  white  with  the 
dark  blocks  of  pine  woods;  but  have  you  ever  considered 
how  you  would  like  them  always  white — ^not  pure  white, 
but  dirty  white — the  white  of  thaw,  with  all  the  chill  of 
snow  in  it,  but  none  of  its  brightness?  That  is  what  the 
colour  of  the  earth  would  be  without  its  iron ;  that  would 
be  its  colour,  not  here  or  there  only,  but  in  all  places, 
and  at  all  times.  Follow  out  that  idea  till  you  get  it  in 
some  detail.  Think  first  of  your  pretty  gravel  walks  in 
your  gardens,  yellow  and  fine,  like  plots  of  sunshine  be- 
tween the  flower-beds;  £uicy  them  all  suddenly  turned  to 
the  colour  of  ashes.  That  is  what  they  would  be  without 
iron  ochre.  Think  of  your  winding  walks  over  the  com- 
mon, as  warm  to  the  eye  as  they  are  dry  to  ike  feot,  and 
imagine  them  all  laid  down  suddenly  with  gray  cinders. 
Then  pass  beyond  the  common  into  the  country,  and  pause 
at  the  first  ploughed  field  that  you  see  sweeping  up  the 
hill  sides  in  the  sun,  with  its  deep  brown  fonowB,  and 
wealth  of  ridges  all  a-glow,  heaved  aside  by  the  plough 
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share,  like  deep  folds  of  a  mantle  of  russet  velvet — ^&nc; 
it  all  changed  suddenly  into  grisly  furrows  in  a  field  of 
mud  That  is  what  it  would  be  without  iron.  Pass  on,  in 
Guicy,  over  hill  and  dale,  till  you  reach  the  bending  line  of 
the  sea  shore ;  go  down  upon  its  breezy  beach — watch  the 
white  foam  flashing  '^among  the  amber  of  it,  and  all  the 
blue  sea  embayed  in  belts  of  gold :  then  £mcy  those 
circlets  of  &r  sweeping  shore  suddenly  put  into  mounds  of 
mourning — all  those  golden  sands  turned  into  gray  slime, 
the  &irie8  no  more  able  to  call  to  each  other,  "  Gome  untc 
these  yellow  sands ;"  but,  ^^  Come  unto  these  drab  sands." 
That  is  what  they  would  be,  without  iron. 

Iron  is  in  some  sort^  therefore,  the  sunshine  and  light  of 
landscape,  so  &t  as  that  light  depends  on  the  ground ;  but 
it  is  a  source  of  another  kind  of  sunshine,  quite  as  im« 
portant  to  us  in  the  way  we  live  at  present^sunshine,  not 
of  landscape,  but  of  dwelling-place. 

Inihese  days  of  swift  locomotion  I  may  doubtless  assume 
that  most  of  my  audience  have  been  somewhere  out  of 
England — have  been  in  Scotland,  or  France,  or  Switzei^ 
land*  Whatever  may  have  been  their  impression,  on  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  of  its  superiority  or  inferiority 
in  other  respects,  they  cannot  but  have  felt  one  thing  about 
itr-the  comfortable  look  of  its  towns  and  villages.  Fo- 
reign towns  are  often  very  picturesque,  very  beautiftd,  but 
they  never  have  quite  that  look  of  warm  self-6u£Sciency 
and  wholesome  quiet  with  which  our  villages  nestle  them- 
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selves  down  among  the  green  fields.  If  you  will  take  tho 
trouble  to'  examine  into  the  sources  of  this  impression, 
you  will  find  that  by  fiar  the  greater  part  of  that  warm  and 
satisfactory  appearance  depends  upon  the  rich  scarlet  colour 
of  the  bricks  and  tiles.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  neat 
building — very  neat  building  has  an  uncomfortable  rather 
than  a  comfortable  look — ^but  it  depends  on  the  loarm 
building;  our  villages  are  dressed  in  red  tiles  as  our  old 
women  are  in  red  cloaks ;  and  it  does  not  matter  how  worn 
the  cloaks,  or  how  bent  and  bowed  the  roof  may  be,  so 
long  as  there  are  no  holes  in  either  one  or  the  other,  and 
the  sobered  but  unextinguishable  colour  still  glows  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hood,  and  bums  among  the  green  mosses  of 
the  gable.  And  what  do  you  suppose  dyes  your  tiles  of 
eottage  roof?  You  don't  paint  them.  It  is  nature  who 
puts  all  that  lovely  vermilion  into  the  clay  for  you ;  and 
all  that  lovely  vermilion  is  this  oxide  of  iron.  Think, 
therefore,  what  your  streets  of  towns  would  become — ugly 
enough,  indeed,  already,  some  of  them,  but  still  comfort- 
able-looking— if  instead  of  that  warm  brick  red,  the  houses 
became  all  pepper-and-salt  colour.  Fancy  your  country 
villages  changing  £rom  that  homely  scarlet  of  theirs  which, 
in  its  sweet  suggestion  of  laborious  peace,  is  as  honourable 
as  the  soldiers'  scarlet  of  laborious  battle — suppose  all 
l^ose  cottage  roofe,  I  say,  turned  at  once  into  the  colour  of 
unbaked  clay,  the  colour  of  street  gutters  in  rainy  weath^ 
That's  what  they  would  be,  without  iron. . 
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There  isi  however,  yet  another  effect  of  colour  in  om 
English  country  towns  which,  perhaps,  you  may  not  all 
yourselves  have  noticed,  but  for  which  you  must  take  the 
wi^rd  of  a  sketcher.  They  are  not  so  often  merely  warm 
scarlet  as  they  are  warm  purple ; — ^a  more  beautiful  colour 
still :  and  they  owe  this  colour  to  a  mingling  with  the  ver- 
milion of  the  deep  grayish  or  purple  hue  of  our  fine 
Welsh  slates  on  the  more  respectable  roo&,  made  more 
blue  still  by  the  colour  of  intervening  atmosphere.  K  you 
examine  one  of  these  Welsh  slates  freshly  broken,  you  will 
find  its  purple  colour  clear  and  vivid ;  and  although  never 
strikingly  so  after  it  has  been  long  exposed  to  weather,  it 
always  retains  enough  of  the  tint  to  give  rich  harmonies  of 
distant  purple  in  opposition  to  the  green  of  our  woods  and 
fields.  Whatever  brightness  or  power  there  is  in  the  hue 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron.  Without  it  the 
slates  would  either  be  pale  stone  colour,  or  cold  gray,  or 
black. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  been  considering  the  use  and 
pleasantness  of  iron  in  the  conamon  earth  of  clay.  But  there 
are  three  kinds  of  earth  which  in  mixed  mass  and  pre- 
valent quantity,  form  the  world.  Those  are,  in  common 
language,  the  earths  of  clay,  of  lime,  and  of  fiint.  Many 
other  elements  are  mingled  with  these  in  sparing  quantities; 
but  the  great  firame  and  substance  of  the  earth  is  made  of 
these  three,  so  that  wherever  you  stand  on  solid  ground, 
in  any  country  of  the  globe,  the  thing  that  is  mainly  under 
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your  feet  will  be  either  clay,  limestone,  or  aome  conditioB 
of  the  earth  of  flint,  mingled  with  both. 

These  being  what  we  have  usually  to  deal  with,  Nature 
seems  to  have  set  herself  to  make  these  three  substances  as 
interesting  to  us,  and  as  beautiful  for  us,  as  she  can.  The 
day,  being  a  soft  and  changeable  substance,  she  doesn't 
take  much  pains  about,  as  we  have  seen,  till  it  is  baked  * 
she  brings  the  colour  into  it  only  when  it  receives  a  per 
manent  form.  But  the  limestone  and  flint  she  paints,  in  her 
own  way,  in  their  native  state :  and  her  object  in  painting 
ihem  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  her  painting  of 
flowers;  to  draw  us,  careless  and  idle  human  creatures,  to 
watch  her  a  little,  and  see  what  she  is  about — ^that  being  on 
the  whole  good  for  us, — her  children.  For  Nature  is  always 
carrying  on  very  strange  work  with  this  limestone  and  flint 
of  hers :  laying  down  beds  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  building  islands  out  of  the  sea;  filling  chinks  and 
veins  in  mountains  with  curious  treasures;  petrifying 
mosses,  and  trees,  and  shells;  in  &ct,  carrying  on  all  sorts 
of  business,  subterranean  or  submarine,  which  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  for  us,  who  profit  and  live  by  it,  to  notice 
as  it  goes  on.  And  apparently  to  lead  us  to  do  this,  she 
makes  picture-books  for  us  of  limestone  and  flint;  and 
tempts  us,  like  foolish  children  as  we  are,  to  read  her  books 
by  thi  pretty  colours  in  them.  The  pretty  colours  in  her 
limestone-books  form  those  variegated  marbles  which  aU 
mankind  have  taken  delight  to  polish  and  build  with  ftom 
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the  beginning  of  time ;  and  the  pretty  colours  in  ber  fiintp 
books  form  those  agates,  jaspers,  comeliansi  bloodstoneSp 
onyxes,  cairngorms,  chrysopraaes,  which  men  have  in  like 
manner  taken  delight  to  cut,  and  polish,  and  make  oma< 
mentp  o^  from  the  beginning  of  time ;  and  yet,  so  much  of 
uabies  are  they,  and  sofond  of  looking  at  the  pictures  instead 
of  reading  the  book,  that  I  question  whether,  after  six  thou* 
sand  years  of  cutting  and  polishing,  there  are  above  two  or 
three  people  out  of  any  given  hundred,  who  know,  or  care  to 
know,  how  a  bit  of  agate  or  a  bit  of  marble  was  made,  or 
painted. 

How  it  was  made,  may  not  be  always  yery  easy  to  say; 
bu*  with  what  it  was  painted  there  is  no  manner  of  question. 
All  those  beautiful  violet  veinings  and  variegations  of  the 
marbles  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  the  glowing  orange  and  ambex* 
colours  of  those  of  Siena,  the  deep  russet  of  the  Bosso 
antico,  and  the  blood-colour  of  all  the  precious  jaspers  that 
enrich  the  temples  of  Italy ;  and,  finally,  all  the  lovely 
transitioDS  of  tint  in  the  pebbles  of  Scotland  and  the  Bhine^ 
which  form,  though  not  the  most  precious,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  our  modern  jewellers'  work ; — all 
these  are  painted  by  nature  with  this  one  material  only, 
variously  proportioned  and  applied — the  oxide  of  iron  that 
stains  your  Tunbridge  springs. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  best  partof  the  work  of  iron. 
Its  service  in  producing  these  beauti ftd  stones  is  only  ren« 
dered  to  rich  people,  who  can  afford  to  quarry  and  polish 
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them.  But  Nature  paints  for  all  the  world,  poor  and  rich 
together:  and  while,  therefore,  she  thus  adorns  the  inner^ 
most  rocks  of  her  hills,  to  tempt  your  investigation,  oi 
indulge  your  luxury, — she  paints,  for  more  carefully,  the 
outsides  of  the  hills,  which  are  for  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd 
and  the  ploughman.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  effect  in  the 
roofs  of  our  villages  of  their  purple  slates :  but  if  the  slates 
are  beautiful  even  in  their  flat  and  formal  rows  on  house* 
roofs,  much  more  are  they  beautiful  on  the  rugged  crests 
and  flanks  of  their  native  mountains.  Have  you  ever 
considered,  in  speaking  as  we  do  so  ofl^n  of  distant  blue 
hills,  what  it  is  that  makes  them  blue  ?  To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  distance ;  but  distance  alone  will  not  do  it  Many  hills 
look  white,  however  distant  That  lovely  dark  purple 
colour  of  our  Welsh  and  Highland  hills  is  owii^,  not  to 
their  distance  merely,  but  to  their  rocks.  Some  of  their 
rocks  are,  indeed,  too  dark  to  be  beautiful,  being  black  or 
ashy  gray;  owing  to  imperfect  and  porous  structure.  Bat 
when  you  see  this  dark  colour  dashed  with  russet  and  blue, 
and  coming  out  in  masses  among  the  green  ferns,  so  purple 
that  you  can  hardly  tell  at  flrst  whether  it  is  rock  or  heather, 
then  you  must  thank  your  old  Tnnbridge  friend,  the  oxide 
of  iron. 

But  this  is  no^  all.  It  is  necessary  for  the  beauty  of  hill 
scenery  that  Nature  should  colour  not  only  her  soft  rocks, 
but  her  hard  ones ;  and  she  colours  them  with  the  same 
ihing,  only  more  beautifully.    Perhaps  you  have  wondered 
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at  mj  nae  of  the  word  "purple,''  so  often  of  stones ;  but 
the  Oreeks,  and  still  more  the  Bomans,  who  had  profound 
respect  for  purple,  used  it  of  stone  long  ago.  You  have  all 
heard  of  "  porphyry"  as  among  the  most  precious  of  the 
harder  massive  stones.  The  colour  which  gave  it  that 
aoUe  name,  as  well  as  that  which  gives  the  flush  to  all  the 
rosy  gnoste  of  Egypt — ^yes,  and  to  the  rosiest  summite  of 
the  Alps  themsehrw— is  still  owing  to  the  same  substance — 
your  humble  oxide  of  iron. 

\nd  last  of  all: 

A  nobler  mloor  than  all  these— the  nobleii  cdoar  ever 
seen  on  this  earth — one  whxA  belongs  to  a  strength  greater 
than  that  of  the  Egyptian  granite,  and  to  a  beanty  greater 
than  that  of  the  sunset  or  the  rose — is  still  mysteriously 
connected  with  the  presence  of  this  dark  iron.  I  believe  it 
is  not  ascertained  on  what  the  crimson  of  blood  actually 
depends;  but  the  colour  is  connected,  of  course,  with  its 
vitality,  and  that  vitality  with  the  existence  of  iron  as  one 
of  its  substantial  elements. 

Is  it  not  strange  to  find  this  stem  and  strong  metal  min« 
gled  so  delicately  in  our  human  life,  that  we  cannot  even 
blush  without  its  help  ?  Think  of  it,  my  fair  and  gentle 
hearers ;  how  terrible  the  alternative — sometimes  you  have 
actually  no  choice  but  to  be  brazen-faced,  or  iron-&cedl 

In  this  slight  review  of  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
metal,  you  observe  that  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  its 
operations  as  a  colouring  element    I  should  only  confbse 
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jouT  conoeptaon  of  the  hcth^  if  I  enaeavcared  to  descrilM 
its  uses  as  a  sabstantial  elementi  either  in  strengthening  rocks, 
or  influencing  vegetation  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks.  I 
have  not^  thereforci  even  glanced  at  an j  of  the  more  seriona 
uses  of  the  metal  in  the  economy  of  nature  But  what  I 
wish  you  to  cany  clearly  away  with  you  is  the  remem- 
brance that  in  all  these  uses  the  metal  would  be  nothing 
without  the  air.  The  pure  metal  has  no  power,  and  never 
occurs  in  nature  at  all  except  in  meteoric  stones,  whose  fidl 
no  one  can  account  for,  and  which  are  useless  after  they 
have  fallen :  in  the  necessary  work  of  tlie  world,  the  iron  is 
invariably  joined  witli  the  oxygen,  and  would  be  capable 
of  no  service  or  beauly  whatever  without  it 

IL  Iron  in  Abt.— Passing,  then,  fix>m  the  offices  of  the 
metal  in  the  operations  of  nature  to  its  uses  in  the  hands 
of  man,  you  must  remember,  in  the  outset,  that  the  type 
which  has  been  thus  given  you,  by  the  lifeless  metal,  of  the 
action  of  body  and  soul  together,  has  noble  antitype  in  the 
operation  of  all  human  power.  AU  art  worthy  the  name 
is  the  energy — neither  of  the  human  body  alone,  nor  of  the 
human  soul  alone,  but  of  both  united,  one  guiding  the 
other :  good  craftsmanship  and  work  of  the  fingers,  joined 
with  good  emotion  and  work  of  the  heart 

There  is  no  good  art,  nor  possible  judgment  of  art,  when 
these  two  are  not  united ;  yet  we  are  constantly  trying  to 
separate  them.  Our  amateurs  cannot  be  persuaded  but 
that  they  may  produce  some  kind  of  art  by  their  fancy  ox 
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sensibilily,  without  going  through  the  neoesBaiy  munoal 
toil.  That  is  entirelj  hopeleas.  Without  a  certain  num- 
ber, and  that  a  yeiy  great  number,  of  steady  acts  of  hand 
•-ft  practioe  as  careful  and  constant  as  would  be  necessary 
to  learn  any  other  manual  business— no  drawing  is  possible. 
On  the  other  side,  the  workman,  and  those  who  employ 
him,  are  continually  trying  to  produce  art  by  trick  or  habit 
of  fingers,  without  using  their  fiincy  or  sensibility.  Thai 
also  is  hopeless.  Without  mingling  of  heart-passion  with 
hand-power,  no  art  is  possible.*  The  highest  art  unites 
both  in  their  intensest  d^rees :  the  action  of  the  hand  at 
its  finest)  with  that  of  the  heart  at  its  fullest 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  utmost  power  of  art  can  only 
be  given  in  a  material  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining 
the  influence  of  the  subtlest  touch  of*  the  human  hand* 
That  hand  is  the  most  perfect  agent  of  material  power 
existing  in  the  universe ;  and  its  full  subtlety  can  only  be 
shown  when  the  material  it  works  on,  or  with,  is  entirely 
yielding.  The  chords  of  a  perfect  instrument  will  receive 
it)  but  not  of  an  imperfect  one;  the  softly  bending  point 
of  the  hair  pencil,  and  soft  melting  of  colour,  will  receive 
it,  but  not  even  the  chalk  or  pen  point,  still  less  the  steel 
point)  chisel,  or  marble.  The  hand  of  a  sculptor  may, 
indeed,  be  as  subtle  as  that  of  a  painter,  but  all  its  subtlety 
18  not  bestowable  nor  expressible:  the  touch  of  Titian, 

*  No  fine  srt,  that  i&  See  the  previous  deflnitioii  of  fine  art  il 
P.6L 
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Corr^gio^  or  Turner*  is  a  &r  more  marvelloos  piece  of 
nervous  action  than  can  be  shown  in  anything  but  colour, 
or  in  the  very  highest  conditions  of  executive  expression 
in  music  In  proportion  as  the  material  worked  upon  is 
less  delicate,  the  execution  necessarily  becomes  lower,  and 
the  art  with  it  This  is  one  main  principle  of  all  work. 
Another  is,  that  whatever  the  material  you  choose  to  work 
with,  your  art  is  base  if  it  does  not  bring  out  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  that  materiaL 

The  reason  of  this  second  law  is,  that  if  you  don't  want 
the  qualities  of  the  substance  you  use,  you  ought  to  use 
some  other  substance :  it  can  be  only  affectation,  and  desire 
to  display  your  skill,  that  lead  you  to  employ  a  refractory 
substance,  and  therefore  your  art  will  all  be  base.  Glass, 
for  instance,  is  eminently,  in  its  nature,  transparent.  If 
you  don't  want  transparency,  let  the  glass  alone.  Do  not 
try  to  make  a  window  look  like  an  opaque  picture,  but 
take  an  opaque  ground  to  begin  with.  Again,  marble  is 
eminently  a  solid  and  massive  substance.  Unless  you  want 
mass  and  solidity,  don't  work  in  marble.  If  you  wish  for 
lightness,  take  wood ;  if  for  freedom,  take  stucco;  if  for 
ductility,  take  glass.  Don't  try  to  carve  feathers,  or  trees, 
or  nets,  or  foam,  out  of  marble.  Carve  white  limbs  and 
broad  breasts  only  out  of  that 

So  again,  iron  is  eminently  a  ductile  and  tenacious  sab- 

^  See  Appendix  IV.  "Subtlety  of  Hand." 
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nance — tenadous  aboye  all  things^  ductile  more  than  most 
When  jou  want  tenadtj,  therefore,  and  inyolyed  form, 
take  iron.  It  is  eminently  made  for  that  It  is  the 
material  giyen  to  the  sculptor  as  the  companion  of  marble, 
with  a  message,  as  plain  as  it  can  well  be  spoken,  from  the 
lips  of  the  earth-mother,  "Here's  for  you  to  cut,  and  here's 
for  JOU  to  hammer.  Shape  this,  and  twist  that  What  is 
solid  and  simple,  carve  out ;  what  is  thin  and  entangled, 
beat  out  I  give  jou  all  kinds  of  forms  to  be  delighted  in; 
— fluttering  leaves  as  well  as  fair  bodies ;  twisted  branches 
as  well  as  open  browa  The  leaf  and  the  branch  you  may 
beat  and  drag  into  their  imagery :  the  body  and  brow  you 
shall  reverently  touch  into  their  imagery.  And  if  you 
choose  rightly  and  work  rightly,  what  you  do  shall  be  safe 
afterwards.  Your  slender  leaves  shall  not  bieak  off  in  my 
tenacious  iron,  though  they  may  be  rusted  a  little  with  an 
iron  autumn.  Your  broad  sur&ces  shall  not  be  unsmoothed 
in  my  pure  crystalline  marble — ^no  decay  shall  touch  them. 
But  if  you  carve  in  the  marble  what  will  break  with  a 
touch,  or  mould  in  the  metal  what  a  stain  of  rust  or  verdi- 
gris will  spoil,  it  is  your  feult — ^not  mine." 

These  are  the  main  principles  in  this  matter ;  which,  like 
nearly  all  other  right  principles  in  art,  we  moderns  delight 
in  contradicting  as  directly  and  specially  as  may  be.  We 
continually  look  for,  and  praise,  in  our  exhibitions,  the 
sculpture  of  veils,  and  lace,  and  thin  leaves,  and  all  kinds 
of  impossible  things  pushed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  fragile 
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0lone,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  sculptor's  dexterity* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  east  our  iron  into  bars — ^brittle, 
ihough  an  inch  thick — sharpen  them  at  the  ends,  and  con- 
sider fences,  and  other  work,  made  of  such  materials,  deco- 
rative I  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  easy  lo  calculate  the 
amount  of  mischief  done  to  our  taste  in  England  by  that 
fence  iron-work  of  ours  alone.  If  it  were  asked  of  us,  bj  a 
single  characteristic,  to  distinguish  the  dwellings  of  a  country 
into  two  broad  sections ;  and  to  set,  on  one  side,  the  places 
where  people  were,  for  the  most  part,  simple,  happy,  bene- 
volent, and  honest ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  places  where 
at  least  a  great  number  of  the  people  were  sophisticated, 
unkind,  uncomfortable,  and  unprincipled,  there  is,  I  think, 
one  feature  that  you  could  fix  upon  as  a  positive  test:  the 
anoomfbrtable  and  unprincipled  parts  of  a  country  would 
be  the  parts  where  people  lived  among  iron  railings,  and 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  attach  any  degree  of  blame  to  the  effort  to  repre- 
sent leafage  in  marble  for  oertain  ezpressiTe  purposes.  The  later  works 
of  Mr.  Munro  have  depended  for  some  of  their  most  tender  thongfate 
on  a  delicate  and  skilful  use  of  such  accessories.  And  in  general,  leaf 
Bculpliure  is  good  and  admirable,  if  it  renders,  as  in  GK)thic  work,  the 
grace  and  lightness  of  the  leaf  by  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow 
—supporting  the  masses  well  by  strength  of  stone  below;  but  all 
oanring  is  base  which  proposes  to  itself  sUghkiesa  as  an  aim,  and  tries  to 
imitate  the  absolute  thmness  of  thin  or  slight  things,  as  much  modem 
wood-earring  does.  I  sawin Italy,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  marble  ^col|^ 
tamoC  bfapda  nestiu 
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the  comfortable  aud  principled  parts  where  they  had  none. 
A  broad  generalization,  you  will  say  1  Perhaps  a  little  too 
broad;  yet,  in  all  sobriety,  it  will  come  truer  than  yon 
think.  Consider  every  other  kind  of  fence  or  defence,  and 
you  will  find  some  virtue  in  it ;  but  in  the  iron  railing 
none.  There  is,  first,  your  castle  rampart  of  stone — some* 
what  too  grand  to  be  considered  here  among  our  types  of 
fencing ;  next,  your  garden  or  park  wall  of  brick,  which 
has  indeed  often  an  unkind  look  on  the  outside,  but  there  is 
more  modesty  in  it  than  unkindness.  It  generally  means,  not 
that  the  builder  of  it  wants  to  shut  you  out  fit>m  the  view 
of  his  garden,  but  from  the  view  of  himself:  it  is  a  frank 
statement  that  as  he  needs  a  certain  portion  of  time  to  him- 
self so  he  needs  a  certain  portion  of  ground  to  himself 
and  must  not  be  stared  at  when  he  digs  there  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, or  plays  at  leapfrog  with  his  boys  from  school,  or 
talks  over  old  times  with  his  wife,  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  evening  sunshine.  Besides,  the  brick  wall  has  good 
practical  service  in  it,  and  shelters  you  from  the  east  wind, 
and  ripens  your  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  glows  in  an* 
tumn  like  a  sunny  bank.  And,  moreover,  your  brick  wall, 
if  you  build  it  properly,  so  that  it  shall  stand  long  enough, 
is  a  beautiful  thing  when  it  is  old,  and  has  assumed  its 
grave  purple  red,  touched  with  mossy  green. 

Next  to  your  lordly  wall,  in  dignity  of  enclosure,  comes 
your  dose-set  wooden  paling,  which  is  more  objectionable, 
because  it  commonly  means  enclosure  on  a  larger  scale  than 
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people  want  Still  it  is  significative  of  plea&nnt  parks,  and 
well-kept  field  walks^  and  herds  of  deer,  and  other  such 
ftristocratio  pastoraUsms,  which  have  here  and  there  their 
proper  place  in  a  country,  and  may  be  passed  without  any 
discredit 

Next  to  your  paling,  comes  your  low  stone  dyke,  your 
mountain  fence,  indicative  at  a  glance  either  of  wild  bill 
country,  or  of  beds  of  stone  beneath  the  soil ;  the  hedge 
of  the  mountains — delightful  in  all  its  associations,  and 
yet  more  in  the  varied  and  craggy  forms  of  the  loose  stones 
it  is  built  of;  and  next  to  the  low  stone  wall,  your  lowland 
hedge,  either  in  trim  line  of  massive  green,  suggestive  of 
the  pleasances  of  old  Elizabethan  houses,  and  smooth 
alleys  for  aged  feet,  and  quaint  labyrinths  for  young  ones, 
or  else  in  fidr  entanglement  of  eglantine  and  virgin's 
bower,  tossing  its  scented  luxuriance  along  our  country 
waysides; — ^how  many  such  you  have  here  among  your 
pretty  hills,  fruitful  with  black  clusters  of  the  bramble  for 
hojB  in  autumn,  and  crimson  hawthorn  berries  for  birds  in 
winter.  And  then  last,  and  most  difficult  to  class  among 
fences,  comes  your  handrail,  expressive  of  all  sorts  of 
things;  sometimes  having  a  knowing  and  vicious  look, 
which  it  learns  at  race-courses ;  sometimes  an  innocent  and 
tender  look,  which  it  learns  at  rustic  bridges  over  cra«y 
brooks;  and  sometimes  a  prudent  and  protective  look, 
which  it  learns  on  passes  of  the  Alps,  where  it  has  ^  osts  of 
granite  and  bars  of  pine,  and  guards  the  brows  of  cliflb 
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and  the  hmks  of  torrents.  So  that  in  all  those  Rinds  of 
defence  there  is  some  |;ood,  pleasant,  or  noble  meaning 
But  what  meaning  has  the  iron  railing?  Either,  obsenro, 
that  jou  are  living  in  the  midst  of  snch  bad  characters  that 
you  most  keep  them  out  by  main  force  of  bar,  or  that  yon 
are  jooraelf  of  a  character  requiring  to  be  kept  inside  in 
the  same  manner.  Your  iron  railing  always  means  thieyea 
outside,  or  Bedlam  inside ; — ^it  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
that  If  the  people  outside  were  good  for  anything,  a  hint 
in  the  way  of  fence  would  be  enough  for  them;  but 
because  they  are  violent  and  at  enmity  with  you,  you  are 
forced  to  put  the  close  bars  and  the  spikes  at  the  top.  Last 
summer  I  was  lodging  for  a  little  while  in  a  cottage  in  the 
country,  and  in  front  of  my  low  window  there  were,  first, 
some  beds  of  daisies,  then  a  row  of  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes,  and  then  a  low  wall  about  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  covered  with  stone-cress.  Outside,  a  corn-field, 
with  its  green  ears  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  a  field  path 
through  it,  just  past  the  garden  gate.  From  my  window  I 
could  see  every  peasant  of  the  village  who  passed  that  way, 
with  basket  on  arm  for  market,  or  spade  on  shoulder  for 
field.  When  I  was  inclined  for  society,  I  could  lean  over 
my  wall,  and  talk  to  anybody ;  when  I  was  inclined  fof 
science,  I  could  botanize  all  along  the  top  of  my  wall- 
there  were  four  species  of  stone-cress  alone  growing  on  it; 
and  when  I  was  inclined  for  exercise,  I  could  jump  ovei 
my  waHy  backwards  and  forwards.     That's  the  sort  e( 
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fence  to  have  in  a  Ohristian  conntiy ;  not  a  thing  whic»b 
jou  can't  walk  inside  of  without  making  yourself  look 
like  a  wild  beast^  nor  look  at  out  of  your  window  in  the 
morning  without  expecting  to  see  somebody  impaled  upon 
it  in  the  night 

And  yet  farther,  observe  that  the  iron  railing  is  a  useless 
fence — it  can  shelter  nothing,  and  support  nothing;  you 
can^t  nail  your  peaches  to  it,  nor  protect  your  flowers  with 
it,  nor  make  anything  whatever  out  of  its  costly  tyranny ; 
and  besides  being  useless,  it  is  an  insolent  fence ; — it  says 
plainly  to  everybody  who  passes^"  You  may  be  an  honest 
person, — ^but,  also,  you  may  be  a  thief:  honest  or  not,  you 
shall  not  get  in  here,  for  I  am  a  respectable  person,  and 
much  above  you ;  you  shall  only  see  what  a  grand  place  I 
have  got  to  keep  you  out  of— look  here,  and  depart  in 
humiliation." 

This,  however,  being  in  the  present  state  of  dvilization 
a  frequent  manner  of  discourse,  and  there  being  unfortu* 
nately  many  districts  where  the  iron  railing  is  unavoidable, 
it  yet  remains  a  question  whether  you  need  absolutely 
make  it  ugly,  no  less  than  significative  of  evil.  You  must 
have  railings  round  your  squares  in  London,  and  at  the 
sides  of  your  areas ;  but  need  you  therefore  have  railings 
00  ugly  that  the  constant  sight  of  them  is  enough  to  neu« 
traliae  the  effect  of  all  the  schools  of  art  in  the  kingdom? 
You  need  not.  Far  horn  such  necessity,  it  is  even  in  youx 
power  to  turn  all  your  police  force  of  iron  bars  actually 
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into  drawing  masterS|  and  natnral  historians.  Not,  of 
oouTse,  without  some  troable  and  some  expense ;  you  can 
do  nothing  much  worth  doing,  in  this  world,  without 
trouble,  you  can  get  nothing  much  worth  having  without 
expense.  The  main  question  is  only — ^what  is  worth  doing 
and  having: — Consider,  therefore,  if  this  be  not  Here  is 
your  iron  railing,  as  yet,  an  uneducated  monster;  a  som* 
bre  seneschal,  incapable  of  any  words,  except  his  perpetual 
"Keep  outr  and  "Away  with  you  I"  Would  it  not  be 
worth  some  trouble  and  cost  to  turn  this  ungainly  ruffian 
porter  into  a  well-educated  servant;  who,  while  he  was 
severe  as  ever  in  forbidding  entrance  to  evilly  disposed 
people,  should  yet  have  a  kind  word  for  well-disposed 
people,  and  a  pleasant  look,  and  a  little  useful  information 
at  his  command,  in  case  he  should  be  asked  a  question  by 
the  passers-by  7 

We  have  not  time  to-night  to  look  at  many  examples  of 
ironwork ;  and  those  I  happen  to  have  by  me  are  not  the 
best;  ironwork  is  not  one  of  my  special  subjects  of  study; 
BO  that  I  only  have  memoranda  of  bits  that  happened  to 
come  into  picturesque  subjects  which  I  was  drawing  for 
other  reasons.  Besides,  external  ironwork  is  more  difficult 
to  find  good  than  any  other  sort  of  ancient  art;  for  when 
it  gets  rusty  and  broken,  people  are  sure,  if  they  can  affoni 
it)  to  send  it  to  the  old  iron  shop,  and  get  a  fine  new  grating 
instead;  and* in  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  the  old  iron  is 
ihus  nearly  all  gone :  the  best  bits  I  remember  in  the  open 
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air  were  at  Breacia; — ^fantastic  sprays  of  laureMike  foliage 
rising  oyer  the  garden  gates ;  and  there  are  a  few  fine  frag- 
ments at  Yerona,  and  some  good  trellis-work  enclosing  the 
Scala  tombs;  but  on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  pieces, 
though  bj  no  means  the  purest  in  style,  are  to  be  found 
in  out«of*the-way  provincial  towns,  where  people  do  not 
care,  or  are  unable,  to  make  polite  alterations.  The  little 
-town  of  Bellinzona,  for  instance,  on  the  south  of  the  Alps, 
aiid  that  of  Sion  on  the  north,  have  both  of  them  complete 
schools  of  ironwork  in  their  balconies  and  vineyard  gates. 
That  of  Bellinzona  is  the  best,  though  not  very  old — ^I 
suppose  most  of  it  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  still  it  is 
very  quaint  and  beautiful.  Here,  for  example,  (see  frontis- 
piece,) are  two  balconies,  fix>m  two  different  houses ;  one 
has  been  a  cardinal's,  and  the  hat  is  the  principal  oma* 
ment  of  the  balcony;  its  tassels  being  wrought  with 
delightful  delicacy  and  freedom;  and  catching  the  eye 
clearly  even  among  the  mass  of  rich  wreathed  leaves. 
These  tassels  and  strings  are  precisely  the  kind  of  subject 
fit  for  ironwork — ^noble  in  ironwork,  they  would  have  been 
entirely  ignoble  in  marble,  on  the  grounds  above  stated. 
The  real  plant  of  oleander  standing  in  the  window  en- 
riches the  whole  group  of  lines  very  happily. 

The  other  balcony,  from  a  very  ordinary -looking  house 
in  the  same  street,  is  much  more  interesting  in  its  details. 
It  is  shown  in  the  plate  as  it  appeared  last  summer,  with 
oonvolvulus  twined  about  the  bars,  the  arrow-shaped  living 
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leaves  mingled  among  the  leaves  of  iron;  but  you  may 
see  in  the  centre  of  these  real  leaves  a  cluster  of  lightcl 
ones,  which  are  those  of  the  ironwork  itsel£  This  clustcf 
id  worth  giving  a  little  larger  to  show  its  treatment  Fig. 
2  (in  Appendix  V.)  is  the  fix)nt  view  of  it:  Fig.  4,  ita 
profile.  It  is  composed  of  a  large  tulip  in  the  centre ;  then 
two  turkscap  lilies;  then  two  pinks,  a  little  convention- 
alized ;  then  two  narcissi ;  then  two  nondescripts,  or,  at 
least,  flowers  I  do  not  know ;  and  then  two  dark  buds,  and 
a  few  leaves.  I  say,  dark  buds,  for  all  these  flowers  have 
been  coloured  in  their  original  state.  The  plan  of  the 
group  is  exceedingly  simple:  it  is  all  enclosed  in  a  pointed 
arch  (Fig.  8,  Appendix  Y.):  the  large  mass  of  the  tulip 
forming  the  apex ;  a  six-foiled  star  on  each  side ;  then  a 
jagged  star;  then  a  five-foiled  star;  then  an  unjagged  star 
or  rose ;  finally  a  small  bud,  so  as  to  establish  relation  and 
cadence  through  the  whole  group.  The  profile  is  very 
free  and  fine,  and  the  upper  bar  of  the  balcony  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  in  effect; — none  the  less  so  on  account  of 
the  marvellously  simple  means  employed.  A  thin  strip  of 
iron  is  bent  over  a  square  rod ;  out  of  the  edge  of  this  strip 
are  cut  a  series  of  triangular  openings — widest  at  top,  leav* 
ing  projecting  teeth  of  iron  (Appendix,  Fig.  6) ;  then  each 
of  these  projecting  pieces  gets  a  little  sharp  tap  with  the 
hammer  in  front,  which  beaks  its  edge  inwards,  tearing  it 
a  little  open  at  the  same  time,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
The  conmion  forms  of  Swiss  ironwork  are  less  natural]* 
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tic  than  these  Italian  balconies,  depending  more  on  beauti« 
ful  arrangements  of  yarions  curve ;  nevertheless,  there  has 
been  a  rich  naturalist  school  at  Fribourg,  where  a  few  bell 
handles  are  still  left,  consisting  of  rods  branched  into 
laurel  and  other  leafage.  At  Geneva^  modem  improve- 
ments have  left  nothing ;  but  at  Annecy,  a  little  good  work 
remains;  the  balcony  of  its  old  hdtel  de  ville  especially, 
with  a  trout  of  the  lake — ^presumably  the  town  arms — ^form- 
ing its  central  ornament 

I  might  expatiate  all  night— if  you  would  sit  and  hear  me 
— on  the  treatment  of  such  required  subject,  or  introduc- 
tion of  pleasant  caprice  by  the  old  workmen ;  but  we  have 
no  more  time  to  spare,  and  I  must  quit  this  part  of  our 
subject — the  rather  as  I  could  not  explain  to  you  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  such  ironwork  without  going  fully  into 
the  theory  of  curvilinear  design ;  only  let  me  leave  with 
you  this  one  distinct  assertion — ^that  the  quaint  beauty  and 
character  of  many  natural  objects,  such  as  intricate 
branches,  grass,  foliage  (especially  thorny  branches  and 
prickly  foliage),  as  well  as  that  of  many  animals,  plumed, 
spined,  or  bristled,  is  sculpturally  expressible  in  iron  only, 
and  in  iron  would  be  majestic  and  impressive  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  that  every  piece  of  metal  work  you  use  might 
be,  rightly  treated,  not  only  a  superb  decoration,  but  a  most 
valuable  abstract  of  portions  of  natural  forms,  holding  in 
dignity  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  painted  represen- 
tation of  plants,  that  a  statue  does  to  the  painted  form  o^ 
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man.  It  is  difficalt  to  give  you  an  idea  cf  the  grace  and 
interest  which  the  simplest  objects  possess  when  their  forms 
are  thus  abstracted  from  among  the  surrounding  of  rich 
circumstance  which  in  nature  disturbs  the  feebleness 
cf  our  attention.  In  Plate  2,  a  few  blades  of  com- 
mon green  grass,  and  a  wild  leaf  or  two— just  as  they 
were  thrown  by  nature, — are  thus  abstracted  from  the 
associated  redundance  of  the  forms  about  them,  and  shown 
on  a  dark  ground:  eyery  cluster  of  herbage  would  furnish 
fifty  such  groups,  and  every  such  group  would  work  into 
iron  (fitting  it,  of  course^  rightly  to  its  service)  with  perfect 
ease,  and  endless  grandeur  of  result 

ni.  Iron  in  Policy. — Having  thus  obtained  some  idea 
of  the  use  of  irpn  in  art^  as  dependent  on  its  ductility,  I  need 
not,  certsdnly,  say  anything  of  its  uses  in  manufacture  and 
commerce ;  we  all  of  us  know  enough, — ^perhaps  a  little 
too  much — about  them.  So  I  pass  lastly  to  consider  its 
uses  in  policy ;  dependent  chiefly  upon  its  tenacity — ^that  is 
to  say,  on  its  power  of  bearing  a  pull,  and  receiving  an 
edge.  These  powers,  which  enable  it  to  pieroe,  to  bind,  and 
to  smite,  render  it  fit  for  the  three  great  instruments,  by 
which  its  political  action  may  be  simply  typified ;  namely, 
the  Plough,  the  Fetter,  and  the  Sword. 

Ol  our  understanding  the  right  use  of  these  three  instru- 
ments, depend,  of  course,  all  our  power  as  a  nation,  and  aV 
oar  happiness  as  individuals. 

L  The  Plough. — ^I  sav,  first,  on'our  understandingthf 

"  8» 
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right  use  of  the  plough,  with  which,  in  justice  to  tbe  fairest 
of  our  labourers,  we  must  always  associate  that  feminine 
plough— the  needle.  The  first  requirement  for  the  happi- 
ness of  a  nation  is  that  it  should  understand  the  function  in 
this  world  of  these  two  great  instruments :  a  happy  nation 
may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  the  husband's  hand  is  on 
the  plougli,  and  the  housewife's  on  the  needle ;  so  in  due 
time  reaping  its  golden  harvest,  and  shining  in  golden  res* 
ture :  and  an  unhappy  nation  is  one  which,  acknowledging 
no  use  of  plough  nor  needle,  will  assuredly  at  last  find  its 
storehouse  empty  in  the  famine,  and  its  breast  naked  to  the 
cold. 

Perhaps  you  think  this  is  a  mere  truism,  which  I  am 
wasting  your  time  in  repeating.    I  wish  it  were. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  and  crime  which 
exist  at  this  moment  in  civilized  Europe,  arises  simply 
from  people  not  understanding  this  truism — ^not  knowing 
that  produce  or  wealth  is  eternally  connected  by  the  laws 
of  heaven  and  earth  with  resolute  labour ;  but  hoping  in 
some  way  to  cheat  or  abrogate  this  everlasting  law  of  life, 
and  to  feed  where  they  have  not  furrowed,  and  be  warm 
where  they  have  not  woven. 

I  repeat,  nearly  all  our  misery  and  crime  result  from  this 
one  misapprehension.  The  law  of  nature  is,  that  a  certiin 
quantity  of  work  is  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  quantity 
of  good,  of  any  kind  whatever.  If  you  want  knowledge,  you 
muFt  toil  for  it:  if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  and  if  pleasure 
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you  must  toil  for  it  But  men  do  not  acknowledge  this 
law,  or  strive  to  evade  it,  hoping  to  get  their  knowledge, 
and  food,  and  pleasure  for  nothing ;  and  in  this  effort  they 
either  fail  of  getting  them,  and  remain  ignorant  and  mise- 
rable, or  they  obtain  them  by  making  other  men  work  for 
their  benefit ;  and  then  they  are  tyrants  and  robbers.  Yes, 
and  worse  than  robbers.  I  am  not  one  who  In  the  least 
doubts  or  disputes  the  progress  of  this  century  in  many 
things  useful  to  mankind ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  dark 
sign  respecting  us  that  we  look  with  so  much  indifference 
upon  dishonesty  and  cruelty  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  In 
the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  it  was  only  the  feti  that 
were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay ;  but  many  of  us  are 
now  getting  so  cruel  in  our  avarice,  that  it  seems  as  i^  in 
us,  the  hmH  were  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay. 

From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
£  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  here 
what  I  have  found  it  usually  thought  elsewhere  highly 
improper  and  absurd  to  do,  namely,  trace  a  few  Bible 
sentences  to  their  practical  rcssult. 

You  cannot  but  have  noticed  how  often  in  those  parts  of 
the  Bible  which  are  likely  to  be  oftenest  opened  when 
people  look  for  guidance,  comfort,  or  help  in  the  afikirs  of 
daily  life,  namely,  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  mention  is 
made  of  the  guilt  attaching  to  the  Oppression  of  the  poor. 
Observe :  not  the  neglect  of  them,  but  the  Oppression  of 
them :  the  word  is  as  frequent  as  it  is  strange.    You  cac 
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hardly  open  either  of  those  books,  but  somewhere  in  thoit 
pages  you  will  find  a  description  of  the  wicked  man's 
attempts  against  the  poor:  such  as — "He  doth  ravish  the 
poor  when  he  getteth  him  into  his  net" 

"He  sitteth  in  the  lurking  places  of  the  villages;  his 
eyes  are  privily  set  against  the  poor." 

"  In  his  pride  he  doth  persecute  the  poor,  and  blesseth 
the  covetous,  whom  God  abhorreth." 

<<  His  mouth  is  full  of  deceit  and  fraud;  in  the  secret 
places  doth  he  murder  the  innocent  Have  the  workers  of 
iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat  up  my  people  as  thej  eat 
bread?  They  have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and  bent  the 
bow,  to  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy." 

"They  are  corrupt,  and  speak  wickedly  concerning 
oppression." 

"  Pride  oompasseih  them  about  as  a  chain,  and  violence 
as  a  garmf nt" 

"  Theiv  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent  Ye  weigh 
the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth." 

Yep :  "  Ye  weigh  the  violence  of  your  hands : " — weigh 
these  words  as  well.  The  last  things  we  ever  usually  think 
of  weighing  are  Bible  words.  We  like  to  dream  and  dis- 
pute over  them ;  but  to  weigh  them,  and  see  what  their 
true  contents  arc — ^anything  but  that  Yet,  weigh  these ; 
for  I  have  purposely  taken  all  these  verses,  perhaps  more 
striking  to  you  read  in  this  connection,  than  separately  in 
*  their  places,  out  of  the  Psalms,  because,  for  all  people 
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belonging  to  the  Established  Charch  of  this  country  these 
Psalms  are  appointed  lessons,  portioned  out  to  them  by 
their  clergy  to  be  read  once  through  every  month.  Pre- 
sumably, therefore,  whatever  portions  of  Scripture  we  may 
pass  by  or  forget,  these  at  all  events,  must  be  brought 
continually  to  our  observance  ajs  useful  for  direction  of  daily 
life.  Now,  do  we  ever  ask  ourselves  what  the  real  meaning 
of  these  passages  may  be,  and  who  these  wicked  people 
are,  who  are  '^  murdering  the  innocent?  *'  You  know  it  is 
rather  singular  language  this  I— rather  strong  language,  we 
might,  perhaps,  call  it — hearing  it  for  the  first  time. 
Murder  1  and  murder  of  innocent  people  1 — nay,  even  a 
sort  of  cannibalism.  Eating  people, — yes,  and  God's 
people,  too — eating  My  people  as  if  they  wero  bread  1 
swords  drawn,  bows  bent,  poison  of  serpents  mixed  1 
violence  of  hands  weighed,  measured,  and  trafficked  with 
as  so  much  coin  I  where  is  all  this  going  on  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose it  was  only  going  on  in  the  time  of  David,  and  that 
nobody  but  Jews  ever  murder  the  poor?  If  so,  it  would 
surely  be  wiser  not  to  mutter  and  mumble  for  our  daily 
lessons  what  does  not  concern  us;  but  if  there  be  any 
chance  that  it  may  concern  us,  and  if  this  description,  in 
the  Psalms,  of  human  giilt  is  at  all  generally  applicable,  aa 
the  descriptions  in  the  Psalms  of  human  sorrow  are,  may 
't  not  be  advisable  to  know  wherein  this  guilt  is  being  com* 
mitted  round  about  us,  or  by  ourselves  ?  and  when  we  take 
the  words  of  the  Bible  into  our  mouths  in  a  congregational 
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way,  to  be  sure  whether  we  mean  merely  to  chant  a  piece 
of  melodious  poetry  relating  to  other  people — (we  know 
not  exactly  to  whom) — or  to  assert  our  belief  in  facts  bear 
iDg  somewhat  stringently  on  ourselves  and  our  daily 
business.  And  if  you  make  up  your  minds  to  do  this  no 
longer,  and  take  pains  to  examine  into  the  matter,  you  will 
find  that  these  strange  words,  occurring  as  they  do,  not  in 
a  few  places  only,  but  almost  in  every  alternate  psalm  and 
every  alternate  chapter  of  proverb,  or  prophecy,  with 
tremendous  reiteration,  were  not  written  for  one  nation  or 
one  time  only ;  but  for  all  nations  and  languages,  for  all 
places  and  all  centuries ;  and  it  is  as  true  of  the  wicked 
man  now  as  ever  it  was  of  Nabal  or  Dives,  that ''  his  eyes 
are  set  against  the  poor." 

Set  against  the  poor,  mind  you.  Not  merely  set  aioay 
from  the  poor,  so  as  to  neglect  or  lose  sight  of  them,  but 
set  against,  so  as  to  afflict  and  destroy  them.  This  is  the 
main  point  I  want  to  fix  your  attention  upon.  You  will 
often  hear  sermons  about  neglect  or  carelessness  of  the  poor. 
But  neglect  and  carelessness  are  not  at  all  the  points.  The 
Bible  hardly  ever  talks  about  neglect  of  the  poor.  It  always 
talks  of  oppression  of  the  poor — ^a  very  different  matter.  It 
does  not  merely  speak  of  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  and 
binding  up  no  wounds,  but  of  drawing  the  sword  and  our- 
selves  smiting  the  men  down.  It  does  not  charge  us  with 
being  idle  in  the  pest-house,  and  giving  no  medicine,  but 
with  being  busy  in  the  peB^hou8e,  and  giving  much  poison 
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May  we  not  advisedly  look  into  this  matter  a  little,  even 
lo-nigbt,  and  ask  first,  Who  are  these  poor? 

No  country  is,  or  ever  will  be,  without  them :  that  is  *jc 
my,  without  the  class  which  cannot^  on  the  average,  do 
more  by  its  labour  than  provide  for  its  subsistence,  and 
which  has  no  accumulations  of  property  laid  by  on  any 
considerable  scale.  Now  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
this  class  whom  we  cannot  oppress  with  much  severity. 
An  able-bodied  and  intelligent  workman — sober,  honest, 
and  industrious,  will  almost  always  command  a  fidr  price 
for  his  work,  and  lay  by  enough  in  a  few  years  to  enable 
him  to  hold  his  own  in  the  labour  market  But  all  men  are 
not  able-bodied,  nor  intelligent,  nor  industrious ;  and  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  be.  Nothing  appears  to  me  at  once 
more  ludicrous  and  more  melancholy  than  the  way  the 
people  of  the  present  age  usually  talk  about  the  morals  of 
labourers.  You  hardly  ever  address  a  labouring  man  upon 
his  prospects  in  life,  without  quietly  assuming  that  he  is  to 
possess,  at  starting,  as  a  small  moral  capital  to  begin  with, 
the  virtue  of  Socrates,  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  the 
heroism  of  Epaminondas.  '^  Be  assured,  my  good  man," 
— you  say  to  him, — "  that  if  you  work  steadily  for  ten  houra 
a  day  all  your  life  long,  and  if  you  drink  nothing  but 
water,  or  the  very  mildest  beer,  and  live  on  very  plain 
toodj  and  never  lose  youi  temper,  and  go  to  church 
every  Sunday,  and  always  remain  content  in  the  position 
m  whieh  Providence  has  placed  you,  and  never  prumble 
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nor  swear ;  and  always  keep  your  clothes  decent|  a:id  rise 
early,  and  use  every  opportunity  of  improving  yourselfj 
you  will  get  on  very  well,  and  never  come  to  the  parisk" 

All  this  is  exceedingly  true ;  but  before  giving  the  advice 
80  confidently,  it  would  be  well  if  we  sometimes  tried  it 
practically  ourselves,  and  spent  a  year  or  so  at  some  hard 
manual  labour,  not  of  an  entertaining  kind — ^ploughing  oi 
digging,  for  instance,  with  a  very  moderate  allowance  of 
beer;  nothing  but  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner;  no  papers 
nor  muffins  in  the  morning;  no  sofiis  nor  magazines  at 
night ;  one  small  room  for  parlour  and  kitchen ;  and  a  large 
family  of  children  always  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  If 
we  think  we  could,  under  these  circumstances,  enact  Socrates 
or  Epaminondas  entirely  to  our  own  satisfaction,  we  shall 
be  somewhat  justified  in  requiring  the  same  behaviour  from 
our  poorer  neighbours ;  but  if  not,  we  should  surely  consi- 
der  a  little  whether  among  the  various  forms  of  the  oppression 
of  the  poor,  we  may  not  rank  as  one  of  the  first  and  likeliest 
— ^the  oppression  of  expecting  too  much  from  them. 

But  let  this  pass ;  and  let  it  be  admitted  that  we  can 
never  be  guilty  of  oppression  towards  the  sober,  industrious, 
intelligent)  exemplary  labourer.  There  will  always  be  in 
the  world  some  who  are  not  altogether  intelligent  and 
exemplary ;  we  shall,  I  believe,  to  the  end  of  time  find  the 
majority  somewhat  unintelligent,  a  little  inclined  to  be  idle, 
and  occasionally,  on  Saturday  night,  drunk ;  we  must  even 
be  prepared  to  hear  of  reprobates  who  likeakittles  on  Sunday 
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morning  better  tban  prayers;  and  of  unnatural  parents 
wlxo  send  their'  children  out  to  b^  instead  of  to  go  te 
school 

Now  these  are  the  kind  of  people  whom  you  can  oppress^ 
and  whom  you  do  oppress,  and  that  to  purpose, — and  with 
all  the  more  cruelty  and  the  greater  sting,  because  it  is  just 
their  own  fiiult  that  puts  them  into  your  power.  You 
know  the  words  about  wicked  people  are,  "  He  doth  ravish 
the  poor  when  he  getteth  him  tnio  his  neL^  This  getting 
into  the  net  is  constantly  the  fault  or  folly  of  the  sufferer — 
hi»  own  heedlessness  or  his  own  indolence ;  but  after  he  is 
once  in  the  net,  the  oppression  of  him,  and  making  the  most 
of  his  distress,  are  ours.  The  nets  which  we  use  against 
the  poor  are  jost  those  worldly  embarrassments  which  either 
their  ignorance  or  their  improvidence  are  almost  certain  at 
some  time  or  other  to  bring  them  into:  then,  jast  at  the 
time  when  we  ought  to  hasten  to  help  them,  and  disentan« 
gle  them,  and  teach  them  how  to  manage  better  in  future, 
we  rush  forward  to  pUlage  them,  and  force  all  we  can  out 
of  them  in  their  adversity.  For,  to  take  one  instance  only, 
remember  this  is  literally  and  simply  what  we  do,  when- 
ever we  buy,  or  try  to  buy,  cheap  goods — ^goods  offered  at  a 
price  which  we  know  cannot  be  remunerative  for  the  labour 
involved  in  them.^  Whenever  we  buy  such  goods,  remem- 
ber we  are  stealing  somebody's  labour.  Don't  let  us  mince 
the  matter.  I  say,  in  plain  Saxon,  stealing — ^taking  from 
him  the  proper  reward  of  his  work,  and  putting  it  into  oui 
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own  pocket  YoQ  know  well  enough  that  the  thing  could 
not  have  been  offered  jou  at  that  price,  unless  distress  of 
some  kind  had  forced  the  producer  to  part  with  it  You 
take  advantage  of  this  distress,  and  you  force  as  much  out 
of  him  as  you  can  under  the  circumstances.  The  old 
barons  of  the  middle  ages  used,  in  general,  the  thumbscrew 
to  extort  property ;  we  moderna  use,  in  preference,  hunger, 
or  domestic  affliction :  but  the  fact  of  extortion  remains  pro* 
dsely  the  same.  Whether  we  force  the  man's  property 
from  him  by  pinching  his  stomach,  or  pinching  his  fingersi 
makes  some  difference  anatomically ; — ^morally,  none  what- 
soever: we  use  a  form  of  torture  of  some  sort  in  order  to 
make  him  give  up  his  property ;  we  use,  indeed,  the  man's 
own  anxieties,  instead  of  the  rack ;  and  his  immediate  peril 
of  starvation,  instead  of  the  pistol  at  the  head;  but  other- 
wise we  differ  fix>m  Front  de  Bceu^  or  Dick  Turpin,  merely 
in  being  less  dexterou£^  more  cowardly,  and  more  cruel. 
More  cruel,  I  say,  because  the  fierce  baron  and  the  redoubted 
highwayman  are  reported  to  have  robbed,  at  least  by  pre- 
ference, only  the  rich ;  toe  steal  habitually  from  the  poor. 
We  buy  our  liveries,  and  gild  our  prayer-books,  with  pil- 
fered pence  out  of  children's  and  sick  men's  wages,  and 
thus  ingeniously  dispose  a  given  quantity  of  Theft,  so  that 
it  may  produce  the  largest  possible  measure  of  delicately- 
distributed  suffering. 

But  this  is  only  one  form  of  common  oppression  of  the 
poor— only  one  way  of  taking  our  hands  off  the  plough 
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handle,  and  binding  another's  npon  it  This  first  way  of 
dmng  it  is  the  economical  way — the  way  preferred  by  pru* 
dent  and  virtuous  people.  The  bolder  way  is  the  acquisi^ 
tive  way: — ^the  way  o£  specolation.  You  know  we  are 
considering  at  present  the  various  modes  in  which  a  nation 
corrupts  itself  by  not  acknowledging  the  eternal  connec- 
tion between  its  plough  and  its  pleasure ; — ^by  striving  to 
get  pleasure,  without  working  for  it  Well,  I  say  the  first 
and  commonest  way  of  doing  so  is  to  try  to  get  the  produd 
of  other  people's  work,  and  enjoy  it  ourselves,  by  cheapen- 
ing their  labour  in  times  of  distress ;  then  the  second  way  is 
that  grand  one  of  watching  the  chances  of  the  market; — 
the  way  of  speculation.  Of  course  there  are  some  specula- 
tions that  are  fair  and  honest — q)eculations  made  with  our 
own  money,  and  which  do  not  involve  in  thdr  soocess  the 
loss,  by  others,  of  what  we  gain.  But  generally  modern 
speculation  involves  much  risk  to  others,  with  chance  of 
profit  only  to  ourselves:  even  in  its  best  conditions  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  forms  of  gambling  or  treasure-hunt- 
ing; it  is  either  leaving  the  steady  plough  and  the 
steady  pilgrimage  of  life,  to  look  for  silver  mines  beside 
the  way;  or  else  it  is  the  full  stop  beside  the  dice- 
tables  in  Vanity  Fair — ^investing  all  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions of  the  soul  in  the  fall  of  the  cards,  and  choosing 
rather  the  wild  accidents  of  idle  fortune  than  the  calm  and 
accumulative  rewards  of  toil.  And  this  is  destructive 
enough,  at  least  to  our  peace  and  virtue.    But  it  is  usually 
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destructive  of  iar  more  than  our  peace,  or  our  virtuo. 
Have  you  ever  deliberately  set  yourselves  to  imagine  and 
measure  the  suffering,  the  guilt,  and  the  mortality  caused 
necessarily  by  the  failure  of  any  large-dealing  merchant), 
or  largely-branched  bank?  Take  it  at  the  lowest  possiblt 
supposition—- county  at  the  fewest  you  choose,  the  families 
whose  means  of  support  have  been  involved  in  the  cata- 
strophe. Then,  on  the  morning  after  the  intelligence  of 
ruin,  let  us  go  forth  amongst  them  in  earnest  thought ;  let 
us  use  that  imagination  which  we  waste  so  often  on  ficti- 
tious  sorrow,  to  measure  the  stem  facts  of  that  multitudi- 
nous  distress ;  strike  open  the  private  doors  of  their  cham* 
bers,  and  enter  silently  into  the  midst  of  the  domestic 
misery;  look  upon  the  old  men,  who  had  reserved  for 
their  failing  strength  some  remainder  of  rest  in  the  evening* 
tide  of  life,  cast  helplessly  back  into  its  trouble  and  tumtdt ; 
look  upon  the  active  strength  of  middle  age  suddenly 
blasted  into  incapacity — ^its  hopes  crushed,  and  its  hardly- 
earned  rewards  snatched  away  in  the  same  instant — ^at  once 
the  heart  withered,  and  the  right  arm  snapped ;  look  upon 
the  piteous  children,  delicately  nurtured,  whose  soft  eyes, 
now  large  with  wonder  at  their  parents'  grief,  must  soon 
be  set  in  the  dimness  of  £miine ;  and,  far  more  than  all 
this,  look  forward  to  the  length  of  sorrow  beyond — ^to  the 
hardest  labour  of  life,  now  to  be  undergone  either  in  all 
the  severity  of  unexpected  and  inexperienced  trial,  or  else, 
more  bitter  still,  to  be  begun  again,  and  endured  for  the 
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Becond  time,  amidst  the  ruins  of  cherished  hDpes  and  the 
feebleness  of  advancing  years,  embittered  bj  the  continual 
sting  and  taunt  of  the  inner  feeling  that  it  has  all  been 
brought  about^  not  by  the  fair  course  of  appointed  circum- 
stance, bat  by  miserable  chance  and  tranton  treachery; 
and,  last  of  all,  look  beyond  this — ^to  the  shattered  desti* 
nies  of  those  who  have  Mtered  under  the  trial,  and  sunk 
past  recoyery  to  despair.  And  then  consider  whether  the 
hand  which  has  poured  this  poison  into  all  the  springs  of 
life  be  one  whit  less  guiltily  red  with  human  blood  than 
that  which  literally  pours  the  hemlock  into  the  cup,  or 
guides  the  dagger  to  the  heart?  We  read  with  horror  of 
the  crimes  of  a  Borgia  or  a  Tophana ;  but  there  never  lived 
Borgias  such  as  live  now  in  the  midst  of  lis.  The  cruel 
lady  of  Ferrara  slew  only  in  the  strength  of  passion — she 
slew  only  a  few,  those  who  thwarted  her  purposes  or  who 
vexed  her  soul ;  she  slew  sharply  and  suddenly,  embitter- 
ing  the  fiite  of  her  victims  with  no  foretastes  of  destruction, 
no  prolongations  of  pain ;  and,  finally  and  chiefly,  she  slew, 
not  without  remorse,  nor  without  pity.  But  ir^  in  no 
storm  of  passion — ^in  no  blindness  of  wrath, — ^we,  in  calm 
and  dear  and  untempted  selfishness,  pour  our  poison — ^not 
for  a  few  only,  but  for  multitudes ; — ^not  for  those  who 
have  wronged  us,  or  resisted, — ^but  for  those  who  have 
trusted  us  and  aided ; — ^we,  not  with  sudden  gift  of  merciful 
and  unconscious  death,  but  with  slow  waste  of  hunger  and 
weary  rack  of  disappointment  and  despair ; — we,  last  and 
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chiefly,  do  our  mardering;  not  ^th  any  pauses  of  pity  oi 
scorching  of  conscience,  but  in  facile  and  forgetful  calm  of 
mind — and  so,  forsooth,  read  day  by  day,  complacently,  as 
if  they  ineant  any  one  else  than  ourselves,  the  words  that 
for  ever  describe  the  wicked :  "  The  poison  o/aspa  is  under 
their  lips,  and  their^  are  swift  to  shed  bloodJ^ 

You  may  indeed,  perhaps,  think  there  is  some  excuse  for 
many  in  this  matter,  just  because  the  sin  is  so  unconscious; 
that  the  guilt  is  not  so  great  when  it  is  unapprehended,  and 
that  it  is  much  more  pardonable  to  slay  heedlessly  than 
purposefully.  I  believe  no  feeling  can  be  more  mistaken, 
and  that  in  reality,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  the  callous 
indifference  which  pursues  its  own  interests  at  any  cost  of 
life,  though  it  does  not  definitely  adopt  the  purpose  of  sin, 
is  a  state  of  mind  at  once  more  heinous  and  more  hopeless 
than  the  wildest  aberrations  of  ungovemed  passion.  There 
may  be,  in  the  last  case,  some  elements  of  good  and  oi 
redemption  still  mingled  in  the  character;  but,  in  the  other, 
few  or  none.  There  may  be  hope  for  the  man  who  has 
slain  his  enemy  in  anger ;  hope  even  for  the  man  who  has 
betrayed  his  friend  in  fear ;  but  what  hope  for  him  who 
trades  in  unregarded  blood,  and  builds  his  fortune  on  unre- 
pented  treason  ? 

But,  however  this  may  be,  and  wherever  you  may  tlink 
yourselves  bound  in  justice  to  impute  the  greater  sin,  be 
assured  that  the  question  is  one  of  responsibilities  only,  not 
of  fiicts.    The  definite  result  of  all  our  modem  haste  to  be 
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rich  IS  aasaredly,  and  constantly,  the  morder  ot  a  certain 
mimber  of  persons  by  our  hands  every  year.  I  have  not 
time  to  go  into  the  details  of  another — on  the  whole,  the 
broadest  and  terriblest  way  in  which  we  cause  the  deslruo- 
tion  of  the  poor — ^namely,  the  way  of  luxury  and  waste, 
destroying,  in  improvidence,  what  might  have  been  the 
support  of  thousands;*  but  if  you  follow  out  the  subject 
for  yourselves  at  home — and  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  you  to-night  will  only  be  useful  to  you  if  you  do 
— you  will  find  that  wherever  and  whenever  men  are  en- 
deavouring to  make  money  hastily^  and  to  avoid  the  labour 
which  Providence  has  appointed  to  be  the  only  source  of 
honourable  profit; — and  also  wherever  and  whenever  they 
permit  themselves  to  spend  it  luxurmuly,  without  reflecting 
how  far  they  are  misguiding  the  labour  of  others ; — there  and 
then,  in  either  case,  they  are  literally  and  infallibly  causing, 
for  their  own  benefit  or  their  own  pleasure,  a  certain  annual 

**  The  analysis  of  this  error  will  be  found  completely  carried  out  In 
my  lectures  on  the  political  economy  of  art^  And  it  is  an  error  worth 
analyzing;  for  until  it  is  finally  trodden  under  foot,  no  healthy  political 
economical,  or  moral  action  is  jKMsi&^s  in  any  state.  I  do  not  say  th' 
impetuously  or  suddenly,  for  I  have  investigated  this  subject  as  deeply, 
and  as  long,  as  my  own  special  subject  of  art;  and  the  principle)  of 
political  economy  which  I  have  stated  in  tliose  lectures  are  as  sure  ac 
the  principles  of  Euclid.  Foolish  readers  doubted  their  certainty,  be- 
OMise  I  told  them  I  had  "  never  read  any  books  on  Political  Economy.** 
Did  they  suppose  I  had  got  my  knowledge  of  art  by  reading  books  f 
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number  of  human  deaths;  that^  therefore,  the  choice  given 
to  every  man  bom  into  this  world  is,  simply,  whether  he 
will  be  a  labourer,  or  an  assassin ;  and  that  whosoever  has 
not  his  hand  on  the  Stilt  of  the  plough,  has  it  on  the  Ililt 
of  the  dagger. 

It  would  also  be  quite  vain  forme  to  endeavour  to  follow 
out  this  evening  the  lines  of  thought  which  would  be  8ug« 
gested  by  the  other  two  great  political  uses  of  iron  in  the 
Fetter  and  the  Sword:  a  few  words  only  I  must  permit 
myself  respecting  both. 

2.  The  Fetter. — As  the  plough  is  the  typical  instru- 
ment of  industry,  so  the  fetter  is  the  typical  instrument  of 
the  restraint  or  subjection  necessary  in  a  nation — either 
literally,  for  its  evil-doers,  or  figuratively,  in  accepted  laws, 
for  its  wise  and  good  men.  You  have  to  choose  between 
this  figurative  and  literal  use;  for  depend  upon  it^  the 
more  laws  you  accept,  the  fewer  penalties  you  will  have  to 
endure,  and  the  fewer  punishments  to  enforce.  For  wise 
laws  and  just  restraints  are  to  a  noble  nation  not  chains, 
but  chain  mail— strength  and  defence,  though  something 
also  of  an  incumbrance.  And  this  necessity  of  restraint^ 
remember,  is  just  as  honourable  to  man  as  the  necessity  of 
labour.  You  hear  every  day  greater  numbers  of  foolish 
people  speaking  about  liberty,  as  if  it  were  such  an 
honourable  thmg:  so  &x  from  being  that,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  and  in  the  broadest  sense,  dishonourable,  and  an 
Attribute  of  the  lower  creatures.    No  human  being,  how« 
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ever  great  or  powerfol,  was  ever  so  free  as  a  fish.  There 
is  always  something  that  he  must,  or  must  not  do;  while 
the  fish  may  do  whatever  he  likes.  All  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  put  together  are  not  half  so  large  as  the  sea,  and 
all  the  railroads  and  wheels  that  ever  were,  or  will  be,  in- 
vented are  not  so  easy  as  fins.  /  You  will  find,  on  fairly 
thinking  of  it,  that  it  is  his  Bestraint  which  is  honourable 
to  man,  not  his  Liberty ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  restraint 
which  is  honourable  even  in  the  lower  animala  A  butterfly 
is  much  more  free  than  a  bee ;  but  you  honour  the  bee 
more,  just  because  it  is  subject  to  certain  laws  which  fit  it 
for  orderly  function  in  bee  society.  And  throughout  the 
world,  of  the  two  abstract  things,  liberty  and  restraint, 
restraint  is  always  the  more  honourable.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  in  these  and  all  other  matters  you  never  can  reason 
finally  from  the  abstraction,  for  both  liberty  and  restraint 
are  good  when  they  are  nobly  chosen,  and  both  are  bad 
when  they  are  basely  chosen ;  but  of  the  two,  I  repeat,  it  / 
is  restraint  which  characterizes  the  higher  creature,  and 
betters  the  lower  creature:  and,  from  the  ministering  of 
the  archangel  to  the  labour  of  the  insect, — ^from  the  pois- 
ing of  the  planets  to  the  gravitation  of  a  grain  of  dust, — 
the  power  and  glory  of  all  creatures,  and  all  matter,  consist 
in  their  obedience,  not  in  their  fireedom.  The  Sun  has  no 
liberty — ^a  dead  leaf  has  much.  The  dust  of  which  you 
are  formed  has  no  liberty.    Its  liberty  will  come— with  its 

coiruption. 
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And,  therefore,  I  say  boldly,  though  it  seems  a  strange 
thing  to  say  in  England,  that  as  the  first  power  of  a  nation 
consists  in  knowing  how  to  guide  the  Plough,  its  second 
power  consists  in  knowing  how  to  wear  the  Fetter  :— 

3.  The  Sword. — And  its  third  power,  which  perfects  il 
as  a  nation,  consists  in  knowing  how  to  wield  the  sword,  so 
that  the  three  talismans  of  national  existence  are  expressed 
in  these  three  short  words — ^Labour,  Law,  and  Courage. 

This  last  virtue  we  at  least  possess;  and  all  that  is  to  be 
alleged  against  us  is  that  we  do  not  honour  it  enough.  I 
do  not  mean  honour  by  acknowledgment  of  service,  though 
sometimes  we  are  slow  in  doing  even  that  But  we  do  not 
honour  it  enough  in  consistent  regard  to  the  lives  and  souls 
of  our  soldiers.  How  wantonly  we  have  wasted  their  lives 
you  have  seen  lately  in  the  reports  of  their  mortality  by  dis 
ease,  which  a  little  care  and  science  might  have  prevented ; 
but  we  regard  their  souls  less  than  their  lives,  by  keeping 
them  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  regarding  them  merely 
as  instruments  of  battle.  The  argument  brought  forward 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  usually  refers  only 
to  expediency  in  the  case  of  unexpected  war,  whereas,  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  is  the 
advantage  of  the  military  system  as  a  method  of  education. 
The  most  fieiy  and  headstrong,  who  are  often  also  the  most 
gifted  and  generous  of  your  youths,  have  always  a  tenden- 
cy both  m  the  lower  and  upper  classes  to  offer  themselves 
for  your  soldiers :  others,  weak  and  unserviceable  in  a  civil 
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oapacily,  are  tempted  or  entrapped  into  the  army  in  a  for- 
tunate hour  for  them :  out  of  this  fiery  or  nnconth  material, 
it  is  only  soldier's  discipline  which  can  bring  the  full  value 
and  power.  Even  at  present^  by  mere  force  of  order  and 
authority,  the  army  is  the  salvation  of  myriads;  and  men 
who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  sunk  into 
lethargy  or  dissipation,  axe  redeemed  into  noble  life  by  a 
service  which  at  once  summons  and  directs  their  energies. 
How  much  more  than  this  military  education  is  capable  of 
doing,  you  will  find  only  when  you  make  it  education 
indeed.  We  have  no  excuse  for  leaving  our  private  soldiers 
at  their  present  level  of  ignorance  and  want  of  refinement, 
for  we  shall  invariably  find  that,  both  among  officers  and 
men,  the  gentlest  and  best  informed  are  the  bravest;  still 
less  have  we  excuse  for  diminishing  our  army,  either  in  the 
present  state  of  political  events,  or,  as  I  believe,  in  any 
other  conjunction  of  them  that  for  many  a  year  will  be 
possible  in  this  world. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  my  saying  this ;  per- 
haps surprised  at  my  implying  that  war  itself  can  be  right, 
or  necessary,  or  noble  at  all.  Nor  do  I  speak  of  all  war  as 
necessary,  nor  of  all  war  as  noble.  Both  peace  and  war  are 
noble  or  ignoble  according  to  their  kind  and  occasion.  No 
man  has  a  profounder  sense  of  the  horror  and  guilt  of 
ignoble  war  than  I  have :  I  have  personally  seen  its  effects, 
upon  nations,  of  unmitigated  evil,  on  soul  and  body,  with 
perfaapB  ai  much  pity,  and  as  much  bitterness  of  indigna 
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tion,  as  any  of  those  whom  you  will  hear  continually 
declaiming  in  the  cause  of  peace.  But  peace  may  be  sought 
in  two  ways.  One  way  is  as  GKdeon  sought  it,  when  lie 
built  his  altar  in  Ophrah,  naming  it,  '^  God  send  peace," 
yet  sought  this  peace  that  he  loved,  as  be  was  ordered  to 
seek  it,  and  the  peace  was  sent,  in  God's  way: — *'tho 
country  was  in  quietness  forty  years  in  the  days  of  Gide- 
on." And  the  other  way  of  seeking  peace  is  as  Menahem 
sought  it  when  he  gave  the  King  of  Assyria  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  that  "his  hand  might  be  with  him."  That 
is,  you  may  either  win  your  peace,  or  buy  it: — win  it,  by 
resistance  to  evil ; — ^buy  it,  by  compromise  with  evil.  You 
may  buy  your  peace,  with  silenced  consciences ; — you  may 
buy  it,  with  broken  vows, — buy  it,  with  lying  words, — ^buy 
it,  with  base  connivances, — ^buy  it,  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain,  and  the  cry  of  the  captive,  and  the  silence  of  lost 
souls— over  hemispheres  of  the  earth,  while  you  sit  smiling 
at  your  serene  hearths,  lisping  comfortable  prayers  evening 
and  morning,  and  counting  your  pretty  Protestant  beads 
(which  are  flat,  and  of  gold,  instead  of  round,  and  of  ebony, 
as  the  monks'  ones  were),  and  so  mutter  continually  to  your- 
selves, "  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  No  peace ;  but  only 
eaptivity  and  death,  for  you,  as  well  as  for  those  you  leave 
unsaved ; — ^and  yours  darker  than  theirs. 

I  cannot  utter  to  you  what  I  would  in  this  matter ;  we 
all  see  too  dimly,  as  yet^  what  our  great  world-duties  are,  to 
illow  any  of  us  to  try  to  outline  their  enlarging  shadowa 
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But  think  over  what  I  have  said,  and  as  you  return  to  your 
quiet  homes  to-night,  reflect  that  their  peace  was  not  won 
for  you  by  your  own  hands ;  but  by  theirs  who  long  ago 
jeoparded  their  lives  for  you,  their  children ;  and  remember 
that  neither  this  inherited  peace,  nor  any  other,  can  be  kept, 
but  through  the  same  jeopardy.  No  peace  was  ever  won 
fix>m  Fate  by  subterfuge  or  agreement ;  no  peace  is  ever  in 
store  for  any  of  us,  but  that  which  we  shall  win  by  victory 
over  shame  or  sin ; — ^victory  over  the  sin  that  oppresses,  as 
well  as  over  that  which  corrupts.  For  many  a  year  to 
come,  the  sword  of  every  righteous  nation  must  be  whet 
ted  to  save  or  to  suodue ;  nor  will  it  be  by  patience  of 
others'  suflfering,  but  by  the  oflfering  of  your  own,  that  you 
will  ever  draw  nearer  to  the  time  when  the  great  change 
shall  pass  upon  the  iron  of  the  earth : — when  men  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing-hooks ;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
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RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

RiADKBS  who  are  using  mj  ''  Elements  of  Drawing^'  maj  be  sorprised 
by  mj  saying  here  that  Tintoret  may  lead  them  wrong ;  while  in 
the  '' Elements,"  he  is  one  of  the  six  men  named  as  being  "always 
right" 

I  bring  the  apparent  inconsistency  Toward  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Appendix,  because  the  illastration  of  it  will  be  farther  useful  in  show- 
ing the  real  nature  of  the  self-contradiction  which  is  oflen  alleged 
against  me  by  careless  readers. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  a  frequent  condition  of  human  action,  to 
do  right  and  be  right — yet  so  as  to  mislead  other  people  if  they  rashly 
imitate  the  thing  done.  For  there  are  many  rights  which  are  not 
absolutely,  but  relatively  right — bright  only  for  Ihai  person  to  do  under 
those  circumstances, — not  for  this  person  to  do  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

Thus  it  stands  between  Titian  and  Tintoret.  Titian  is  always  abso- 
lutely Right  You  may  imitate  him  with  entire  security  that  you  are 
doing  the  best  tiling  tiiat  can  possibly  be  done  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
Tintoret  is  always  relatively  Right — ^relatively  to  his  own  aims  and  pe- 
ejliar  powers.  But  you  must  quite  understand  Tintoret  before  you 
can  be  sure  what  his  aim  was,  and  why  he  was  then  right  in  doing 
what  would  not  be  right  always.  If,  however,  you  take  the  pains  thus 
to  understand  him,  he  becomes  entirely  instructive  and  exemplary,  just 
as  Titian  is ;  and  therefore  I  have  placed  him  among  those  ^  ho  are 
"always  right,"  and  you  can  only  study  him  rightiy  with  thai  eor^ 
«DoeforhiiD. 

9» 
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Then  the  artists  who  are  named  as  "admittangquestioD  of  right  and 
wrong,"  are  those  who  from  some  mischance  of  circumstance  or  short- 
coming in  their  education,  do  not  always  do  right^  even  with  relation 
to  their  own  aims  and  powers. 

Take  for  example  the  quality  of  imperfection  in  drawing  form 
There  are  many  pictures  of  Tintoret  in  which  the  trees  are  drawn  with 
a  few  curved  flourishes  of  the  brush  instead  of  leaves.  That  is  (abso- 
lutely) wrong.  If  you  copied  the  tree  as  a  model,  you  would  be  going 
very  wrong  indeed.  But  it  is  relatively,  and  for  Tintoret*s  purposes, 
right  In  the  nature  of  the  superficial  work  you  will  find  there  must 
have  been  a  cause  for  it  Somebody  perhaps  wanted  the  picture  in  a 
hurry  to  fill  a  dark  corner.  Tintoret  good-naturedly  did  all  he  could— 
painted  the  figures  tolerably — had  five  minutes  lefl  only  for  the  trees, 
when  the  servant  came.  "  Let  him  wait  another  five  minutes."  And 
this  is  the  best  foliage  we  can  do  in  the  time.  Entirely,  admirably, 
unsurpassably  right,  under  the  conditions.  Titian  would  not  have 
worked  under  them,  but  Tintoret  was  kinder  and  humbler ;  yet  he 
may  lead  you  wrong  if  you  don't  understand  him.  Or,  perhaps,  an- 
other day,  somebody  came  in  while  Tintoret  was  at  work,  who  tor- 
mented Tintoret  An  ignoble  person!  Titian  would  have  been 
polite  to  him,  and  gone  on  steadily  with  his  trees.  Tintoret  cannot 
stand  the  ignobleness ;  it  is  unendurably  repulsive  and  discomfitiug  to 
him.  "  The  Black  Pbgue  take  him — and  the  trees,  too  1  Shall  such  a 
fellow  see  me  paint  I"  And  the  trees  go  all  to  pieces.  Tliis,  in  you, 
would  be  mere  ill-breeding  and  ill-temper.  In  Tintoret  it  was  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  his  intensesensibility ;  had  he  been  capable, 
then,  of  keeping  his  temper,  he  could  never  have  done  his  greatest 
works.  Let  the  trees  go  to  pieces,  by  all  means ;  it  is  quite  right  they 
should;  he  is  always  right 

But  in  a  background  of  Gainsborough  you  would  find  the  trees 
unjustifiably  gone  to  pieces.  The  carelessness  of  form  there  is  defi* 
nitely  purposed  by  him ; — ^adopted  as  an  advisable  thing ;  and  therefore 
it  is  both  absolutely  and  relatively  wrong: — ^it  indicates  his  being 
imperfectly  educated  as  a  painter,  and  not  having  brought  out  all  his 
powers.  It  may  still  happen  that  the  man  whose  work  is  thus  partially 
erroneous  is  greater  far,  than  others  who  have  fewer  faults.  Gains- 
borough's and  Reynolds'  wrongs  are  more  charming  than  almost 
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Anybody  eWs  right  Still,  they  occasionally  ore  wrong— but  the 
Yenetiana  and  Velasquez,*  never. 

I  ought)  perhaps,  to  have  added  in  that  Manchester  address  (only 
one  does  not  like  to  say  things  that  shock  people)  some  words  of  warn- 
ing against  painters  likely  to  mislead  the  student  For  indeed,  though 
here  and  there  something  may  be  gained  by  looking  at  inferior  men, 
there  is  always  more  to  be  gained  by  looking  at  the  best ;  and  there  ij 
not  time,  witli  all  the  looking  of  human  life,  to  exhaust  even  one  great 
painter's  instruction.  How  then  shall  we  dare  to  waste  our  sight  and 
thoughts  on  inferior  ones,  even  if  we  could  do  so,  which  we  rarely  can, 
without  danger  of  being  led  astray?  Nay,  strictly  speaking,  what 
people  call  inferior  painters  are  in  general  no  painters.  Artists  are 
divided  by  an  impassable  gulf  into  the  men  who  can  painty  and  who 
cannot  The  men  who  can  paint  oflen  fall  short  of  what  they  should 
have  done; — are  repressed,  or  defeated,  or  otherwise  rendered  inferior 
one  to  another :  still  there  is  an  everlasting  barrier  between  them  and 
the  men  who  cannot  paint— who  can  only  in  various  popular  ways 
pretend  to  paint  And  if  once  you  know  the  difference,  there  is  always 
some  good  to  be  got  by  looking  at  a  real  painter— seldom  anything  but 
mischief  to  be  got  out  of  a  fiilse  one ;  but  do  not  suppose  real  painters 
are  common«  I  do  not  speak  of  living  men  ,*  but  among  those  who 
labour  no  more,  in  this  England  of  ours,  since  it  first  had  a  school,  we 
have  had  only  five  real  painters ; — Reynolds,  Ghiinsborough,  Hogarth, 
Richard  Wilson,  and  Turner. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  think  I  have  forgotten  Wilkie.  No.  I 
once  much  overrated  him  as  an  expressional  draughtsman,  not  having 
then  studied  the  figure  long  enough  to  be  able  to  detect  superficial 
sentiment  But  his  colour  I  have  never  praised ;  it  is  entirely  false  and 
valueless.  And  it  would  be  unjust  to  English  art  if  I  did  not  heie 
express  my  regret  that  the  admiration  of  Constable,  already  harmful 
enough  in  England,  is  extending  even  into  France.  There  was,  per- 
haps, the  making,  in  Constable,  of  a  second  or  third-rate  painter,  if 
any  careful  discipline  had  developed  in  him  the  instincts  which,  though 
unparalleled  for  narrowness,  were,  as  far  ap  <^^hey  went,  true.    But  as  it 

*  At  least  after  his  styb  was  formed;  early  pictures,  Ufae  the  Adoratte 
Oi  thi)  Magi  in  our  Gallery  are  of  little  value. 
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ia,  ae  is  nothing  more  than  an  industrious  and  innocent  amateoi 
blundering  his  way  to  a  superficial  expression  of  one  or  two  populat 
aspects  of  common  nature. 

And  my  readers  may  depend  upon  it^  that  all  blame  which  I  express 
in  this  sweeping  way  is  trustworthy.  I  have  often  had  to  repent  of 
over-praise  of  inferior  men;  and  continually  to  repent  of  insufficient 
praise  of  great  men ;  but  of  broad  condemnation^  never.  For  I  Jc 
not  speak  it  but  after  the  most  searching  examination  of  Iho  matter, 
and  under  stem  sense  of  need  for  it:  so  that  whenever  the  reader  ia 
entirely  shocked  by  what  I  say,  he  may  be  assured  every  word  i?  true.* 
It  is  just  because  it  so  much  offends  him,  that  it  was  necessary:  and 
knowing  that  it  must  offend  him,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  say  it^ 
without  certainty  of  its  truth.  I  say  "certainty,"  for  it  is  just  as 
possible  to  be  certain  whether  the  drawing  of  a  tree  or  a  stone  is  true 
or  &lse,  as  whether  the  drawing  of  a  triangle  is;  and  what  I  mean 
primarily  by  saying  that  a  picture  is  in  ail  respects  worthless,  is  that  it 
is  in  all  respects  False :  which  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  at  all,  but  a 
matter  of  ascertainable  fact,  such  as  I  never  assert  till  I  have  ascertained 
And  the  thing  so  commonly  said  about  my  >vri  tings,  that  they  are 
rather  persuasive  than  just;  and  that  though  my  "language  "  may  be 
good,  I  am  an  unsafe  guide  in  art  criticism,  is,  like  many  other  populai 
estimates  in  such  matters,  not  merely  untrue,  but  precisely  the  reverse 
of  the  truth ;  it  is  truth,  like  reflections  in  water,  distorted  much  by 
the  shaking  receptive  surface,  and  in  every  particular,  upside  down. 
For  my  "language,"  until  witlun  tlie  last  six  or  seven  years,  was  loose, 
obscure,  and  more  or  less  feeble ;  and  still,  though  I  have  tried  hard  to 
mend  it,  the  best  I  can  do  is  inferior  to  much  contemporary  work. .  No 
description  that  I  have  ever  given  of  anything  is  worth  four  lines  of 
Tennyson ;  and  in  serious  thought,  my  half-pages  are  generally  only 
worth  about  asniuch  as  a  single  sentence  either  of  his,  or  of  Carlyle's. 
They  are,  I  well  trusty  as  true  and  necessary ;  but  they  are  neither  so 

♦  He  must,  however,  be  careful  to  distinguish  blame— however  scronglj 
expressed,  of  some  special  &ult  or  error  in  a  true  painter, — ^from  theeo  genera] 
statements  of  inferiority  or  worthlessnessL  Thus  be  will  find  me  oontiDually 
r^igt'ing  at  Wilson*8  tree-psdnting;  not  because  Wilson  could  not  paint,  but 
because  he  had  never  looked  at  a  tree. 
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concentrated  nor  ao  well  put.  But  I  am  an  entirely  safe  guide  in  art 
judgment :  and  that  simply  as  the  necessary  result  of  my  haying  giyen 
the  labour  of  life  to  the  determination  of  facta,  rather  than  to  the  follow- 
ing of  feelings  or  theories.  Not,  indeed,  that  my  work  is  free  from 
mistakes;  it  admits  many,  and  always  must  admit  many,  from  its 
scattered  range ;  but^  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  to  enter  stemljr 
and  searchingly  into  the  nature  of  what  it  deals  with,  and  the  kind  of 
mistake  it  admits  is  never  dangerous— consisting,  usually,  in  pressing 
the  truth  too  far.  It  is  quite  easy,  for  instance,  to  take  an  accidental 
irregularity  in  a  piece  of  architecture,  which  less  careful  examination 
would  never  have  detected  at  all,  for  an  intentional  irregularity ;  quite 
possible  to  misinterpret  an  obscure  passage  in  a  picture,  which  a  less 
earnest  observer  would  never  have  tried  to  interpret  But  mistakes 
of  this  kind — ^honest,  enthusiastic  mistakes — are  never  harmful ;  because 
they  aie  always  made  in  a  ti*ue  direction, — ^falla  forward  on  the  road, 
not  into  the  ditch  beside  it;  and  they  are  sure  to  be  corrected  by  the 
next  comer.  But  the  blunt  and  dead  mistakes  made  by  too  many  othei 
writers  on  art — the  mistakes  of  sheer  inattention,  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy— are  mortal  The  entire  purpose  of  a,  great  thinker  may  be 
difficult  to  fathom,  and  we  may  be  over  and  over  again  more  or  less 
mistaken  in  guessing  at  his  meaning ;  but  the  real,  profound,  nay,  quite 
bottomless,  and  unredeemable  mistake,  is  the  fool's  thought — ^that  he 
had  no  meaning. 

I  do  not  refer,  in  saying  this,  to  any  of  my  statements  respecting 
subjects  which  it  has  been  my  main  work  to  study :  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  I  have  never  yet  misinterpreted  any  picture  of  Turner's,  though 
often  ren-aining  blind  to  the  half  of  what  he  had  intended:  neither 
have  I  as  yet  found  anything  to  correct  in  my  statements  respecting 
Venetian  architecture;*  but  in  casual  references  to  what  has  been 
quickly  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  wholly  against  ^error,  without 
losing  much  valuable  observation,  true  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
Hundred,  and  harmless  even  when  erroneous. 

^  The  subtle  proportions  of  the  Byzantine  Palaces,  given  in  precise  measure- 
ments in  the  second  volume  of  the  *' Stones  of  Venice,"  were  allegod  by 
architects  to  be  accidental  irregularitiea  They  will  be  found,  by  every  one  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  examine  them,  meet  assuredly  and  indisputably  inten 
t»nal,— and  not  only  so,  but  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the  deeigner's  c 
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REYNOLDS'  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

It  18  ve/y  fortunate  that  in  the  fragment  of  Mason's  M6S.,  pobliahed 
lately  by  Mr.  Cotton  in  his  <'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Notes,"*  record 
18  preserved  of  Sir  Joshua's  feelings  respecting  the  paintings  in  the 
window  of  New  College,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  supposed 
to  give  his  full  sanction  to  this  mode  of  painting  on  glass.  Nothing 
can  possibly  be  more  curious,  to  my  mind,  than  the  great  painter's  ex- 
pectations ;  or  his  having  at  all  entertained  the  idea  that  the  qualities 
of  colour  which  are  peculiar  to  opaque  bodies  could  be  obtained  in  a 
transparent  medium ;  but  so  it  is :  and  with  the  simplicity  and  hum- 
bleness of  an  entirely  great  man  he  hopes  that  Mr.  Jervas  on  glass  is 
to  excel  Sir  Joshua  on  canvas.    Happily,  Mason  tells  us  the  result 

''  With  the  copy  Jervas  made  of  this  picture  he  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed. '  I  had  frequently,'  he  said  to  me, '  pleased  myself  by  reflect- 
ing, after  I  had  produced  what  I  thought  a  brilliant  effect  of  light  and 
shadow  on  my  canvas,  how  greatly  that  effect  would  be  heightened  by 
the  transparency  which  the  painting  on  glass  would  be  sure  to  prodooft 
It  turned  out  quite  the  reverse.' " 

•  flmifth,  Soho  Square^  18ft9 
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CLASSICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Thd  passage  in  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  an  enlargement  of  tii6 
woodcut^  fig.  1 ;  but  I  did  not  choose  to  disfigure  the  middle  of  this 


Fig.  1. 


book  with  it.  It  is  copied  from  the  49th  plate  of  the  third  edition  of 
the  "  Encyclopicdia  Britannica"  (Edinburgh,  1797),  and  represents  an 
English  farmhouse  arranged  on  classical  principles.  If  the  reader  cares 
to  consult  the  work  itself,  he  will  find  in  the  same  plate  another  com- 
position of  similar  propriety,  and  dignified  by  the  addition  of  a  pedi* 
ment,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which  **  a  private  gentleman  who  has  • 
imall  family  may  find  con  leniency.** 
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SUBTLETY  OF  HAND. 

I  HAD  intended  in  one  or  other  of  ihese  lectures  to  have  spoken  at 
lome  length  of  the  quality  of  refinement  in  Colour,  b  jt  found  the  sub- 
ject would  lead  me  too  far.  A  few  words  are,  however,  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  some  expressions  in  the  text 

'*  Refinement  in  colour  "  is  indeed  a  tautological  expression,  for 
colour,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  exist  until  it  is  refined. 
Dirt  exists,— stains  exist, — and  pigments  exist^  easily  enough  in  all 
places ;  and  are  laid  on  easily  enough  by  all  hands ;  but  colour  exists 
only  where  there  is  tendern&s,  and  can  be  laid  on  only  by  a  hand 
which  has  strong  life  in  it  The  law  concerning  colour  is  very  strange, 
very  noble,  in  some  sense  almost  awfuL  In  every  given  touch  laid  on 
canvas,  if  one  grain  of  the  colour  is  inoperative,  and  does  not  take  its 
full  part  in  producing  the  hue,  the  hue  will  be  imperfect  The  grain  of 
colour  which  does  not  work  is  dead.  It  infects  all  about  it  with  its 
death.  It  must  be  got  quit  of,  or  the  touch  is  spoiled.  We  acknow- 
ledge this  instinctively  in  our  use  of  the  phrases  '^dead  color,"  "killed 
colour,*'  "  foul  colour.'*  Those  words  are,  in  some  sort,  literally  true. 
If  more  colour  is  put  on  than  is  necessary,  a  heavy  touch  when  a  light 
one  would  have  been  enough,  the  quantity  of  colour  that  was  not 
wanted,  and  is  o>'erlaid  by  the  rest,  is  as  dead,  and  it  pollutes  the  rest 
There  will  be  no  good  in  the  touch. 

The  art  of  painting,  properly  so  called,  consists  in  laying  on  the  least 
Dossible  colour  that  will  produce  the  required  result^  and  this  measure- 
ment, in  all  the  ultimate,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal,  operations  of 
colouring,  is  so  delicate  that  not  one  human  hand  in  a  million  has  the 
required  lightness.  The  final  touch  of  any  painter  properly  so  named, 
of  Correggio— Titian — Turner— or  Reynolds — would  be  always  qrJte 
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inTicdble  to  any  one  watching  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  fihns  of 
hue  being  laid  thhmer  than  the  depths  of  the  grooves  in  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  work  may  be  swift,  apparently  careless,  nay,  to  the  paintei 
himself  almost  nnoonscious.  Great  painters  are  so  organized  that  they 
dt  their  best  work  without  effort ;  but  analyze  the  touches  afterwards, 
and  you  wiL  find  the  structure  and  depth  of  the  colour  laid  mathe- 
matically demonstrable  to  be  of  literally  infinite  fineness,  the  last  touch* 
es  passing  away  at  their  edges  by  untraceable  gradation.  The  very 
essence  of  a  master^s  work  may  thus  be  removed  by  a  picture-deaner 
in  ten  minuter 

Observe,  however,  this  thinness  exists  only  in  portions  of  the  ulti- 
mate touches,  for  which  the  preparation  may  often  have  been  made 
with  solid  colours,  commonly,  and  literally,  called  "  dead  colouring/' 
but  even  that  is  always  subtle  if  a  master  lays  it — subtle  at  least  in 
drawing,  if  simple  in  hue;  and  farther,  observe  that  the  refinement  of 
work  consi^ta  not  in  laying  absolutely  Uttie  colour,  but  in  always  laying 
precisely  the  right  quantity.  To  lay  on  little  needs  indeed  the  rare 
li^tness  of  hand ;  but  to  lay  much, — ^yet  not  one  atom  ioo  much,  and 
obtain  subtlety,  not  by  withholding  strength,  but  by  precision  of  pause, 
^-that  18  the  master's  final  sign-manual — ^power,  knowledge,  and  ten  • 
demefls  all  united.  A  great  deal  of  colour  may  often  be  wanted ;  per- 
haps quite  a  mass  of  it,  such  as  shall  project  from  the  canvas ;  but  the 
real  painter  lays  this  mass  of  its  required  thickness  and  shape  with  as 
much  precision  as  if  it  were  a  bud  of  a  flower  which  lie  had  to  touch 
into  blossom ;  one  of  Turner's  loaded  firagments  of  white  doud  is  mo- 
delled and  gradated  in  an  instant,  as  if  it  alone  were  the  subject  of  the 
picture,  when  the  same  quantity  of  colour,  under  another  hand,  would 
be  a  lifeless  lump. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  LUerary  Oazette  of  13th 
November,  1858,  which  I  was  obliged  to  write  to  defend  a  questioned 
expression  respecting  Turner's  subtlety  of  hand  from  a  charge  of  hy- 
perbole, contains  some  interesting  and  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point, 
Ccioi.gh  it  refers  to  pencil  and  chalk  drawing  only : — 

'*I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  yet  leave  to  reply  to  the  objections 
you  make  to  two  staiements  in  my  catalogue,  as  those  objections  would 
otherwise  dimiTiish  ita  usefulness.  I  have  asserted  that,  in  a  given 
drawing  (named  as  one  of  the  chief  in  the  series).  Turner's  pencil  did 
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not  move  over  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  without  meaning;  and  yon 
charge  tfaia  expression  with  extravagant  hyperbole.  On  the  contrary, 
it  IB  much  within  the  truth,  being  merely  a  mathematically  accurate 
description  of  fairly  good  execution  in  either  drawing  or  engraving.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  measure  a  piece  of  any  ordinary  good  work  to  ascer- 
tain this.  Take,  for  instance,  Finden*s  engraving  at  the  180th  page  of 
Rogers'  poems;  in  which  the  &oe  of  the  figure,  from  the  chin  to  the  top 
of  tiie  brow,  occupies  just  a  quarter  of  an  indi,  and  the  space  between 
the  upper  lip  and  chin  as  naarly  as  possible  one-seventeenth  of  an  inch. 
The  whole  mouth  occupies  one-third  of  this  space,  say  one-fiftieth  of 
an  inch,  and  within  that  Apace  both  the  lips  and  the  much  more  diffi* 
cult  inner  corner  of  the  mouth  are  perfectly  drawn  and  rounded,  with 
quite  successful  and  sufficiently  subtle  expression.  Any  artist  will 
assure  you  that  in  order  to  draw  a  mouth  as  well  as  this,  there  must 
be  more  than  twenty  gradations  of  shade  in  the  touches;  that  is  to 
say,  in  this  case,  gradations  changing,  with  meaning,  within  less  than 
the  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

^  But  thii  is  mere  child's  play  compared  to  the  refinement  of  a  first- 
rate  mechanical  work — ^much  more  of  brush  or  pencil  drawing  by  a 
master's  hand.  In  order  at  once  to  furnish  you  with  authoritative 
evidence  on  this  point,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  tutor  of  Sidney-Sus- 
sex College,  a  friend  to  whom  I  always  have  recourse  when  I  want  to 
be  precisely  right  in  any  matter ;  for  his  great  knowledge  both  of 
mathematics  and  of  natural  science  is  joined,  not  only  with  singular 
powers  of  delicate  experimental  manipulation,  but  with  a  keen  sensi* 
tiveness  to  beauty  in  art  His  answer,  in  its  final  statement  respecting 
Turner's  work,  is  amazing  even  to  me,  and  will,  I  should  think,  be 
more  so  to  yeur  readers.  Observe  the  successions  of  measured  and 
tested  refinement:  here  is  No.  1 ; — 

^  *  The  finest  mechanical  work  that  I  know,  which  is  not  optical,  is 
that  done  by  Nobert  in  the  way  of  ruUng  lines.  I  have  a  series  ruled 
by  h*m  on  glass,  giving  actual  scales  from  -000024  and  *000016  oi  an 
inch,  perfectly  correct  to  tliese  places  of  decimals,  and  he  has  executed 
otliers  as  fine  as  *0000l2,  tiiough  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  could  re- 
peat these  last  with  accuracy.' 

"  This  is  No.  1,  of  precision.    Mr.  Kingriey  proceeds  to  No.  2: — 

*' 'But  this  is  rude  work  compared  to  the  accuracy  neoenaiy  for  Ai 
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•omtmctum  of  the  objcct-gjos  of  a  microscope  such  as  Bosse  turoi 
out' 

'^  I  am  soriy  tc  omit  the  explanation  which  follows  of  the  ten  lensei 
oompoeing  such  a  glass,  '  each  of  which  must  be  exact  in  radius  and  in 
sorface,  and  all  ha*re  their  axes  coincident :'  but  it  would  not  be  intel- 
ligible without  the  figure  by  which  it  is  illustrated ;  so  I  pass  to  Mr. 
KingsIey'sNaS:— 

"'I  am  tolerably  familiar/  he  proceeds,  'witli  the  actual  grinding 
and  polishing  of  lenses  and  specula,  and  have  produced  by  my  own 
band  aosae  by  no  means  bad  optical  work,  and  I  have  copied  no  smaU 
amount  of  Turner's  work,  and  litiU  look  wiih  awt  at  iht  combined  deli- 
oacy  and  preeisum  of  kit  hand;  n  beats  optical  work  out  of  sight. 
In  optical  woiic,  as  in  refined  drawing,  the  liand  goes  beyond  the  eye, 
and  one  has  to  depend  upon  the  feel;  and  when  one  has  once  learned 
what  a  delicate  affair  touch  is,  one  gets  a  horror  of  aU  coarse  work,  and 
is  ready  to  forgive  any  amount  of  feebleness,  sooner  than  that  boldness 
which  is  akin  to  impudence.  In  optics  the  distinction  is  easily  seen 
when  the  work  is  put  to  trial;  but  here  too,  as  in  drawing,  it  requires 
an  educated  eye  to  tell  the  difference  when  the  work  is  only  moderately 
bad;  but  with  "  bold"  work,  nothing  can  be  seen  but  distortion  and 
fog:  and  I  heartily  wish  the  same  result  would  follow  the  same  kind 
of  handling  in  drawing;  but  here,  the  boldness  cheats  the  unlearned  by 
looking  like  the  precision  of  the  true  man.  It  is  very  strange  how 
much  better  our  ears  are  than  our  eyes  in  this  country :  if  an  ignorant 
man  were  to  be  "bold"  with  a  violin,  he  would  not  get  many  admirers, 
though  his  boldness  was  far  below  that  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
drawings  one  sees.' 

" The  words  which  I  have  put  in  italics  in  the  above  extract  ar<» 
those  which  were  surprising  to  me.  I  knew  that  Tunier's  was  as  re- 
fined as  any  optical  work,  but  had  no  idea  of  its  going  beyond  it.  Mr. 
Kingsley's  word  *awc'  occurring  just  before,  is,  however  as  I  have 
oAen  felt,  precisely  the  right  one.  When  once  we  begin  at  all  to  un- 
derstand the  handhng  of  any  truly  great  executor,  such  as  tliat  of  any 
of  the  three  great  Venetians,  of  Correggio,  or  Turner,  the  awe  of  it  is 
something  greater  than  can  be  felt  from  the  most  stupendous  natural 
scenery.  For  the  creation  of  sucli  a  system  as  a  high  human  intelli* 
l^oe^  endowed  with  its  ineffably  perfect  instruments  of  eye  and  hand, 
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18  a  fai  OL^re  appalling  manifestation  of  Infinite  Power,  than  the  malr 
ing  either  of  seas  or  mountains. 

^  After  this  testimony  to  the  completion  of  Turner's  work,  I  need 
not  at  length  defend  myself  from  the  charge  of  hyperbole  in  the  state* 
ment  that^ '  as  far  as  I  know,  the  galleries  of  Europe  may  be  challenged 
to  produce  one  sketch*  that  shall  equal  the  chalk  study  No.  46,  or  the 
feeblest  of  the  memoranda  in  the  71st  and  following  frames; '  which 
memoranda,  however,  it  should  have  been  observed,  are  stated  at  the 
44th  page  to  be  in  some  respects  '  the  grandest  work  in  grey  that  ho 
did  in  his  life.'  For  I  believe  that^  as  manipulators,  none  but  the  four 
men  whom  I  have  just  named  (the  three  Venetians  and  Correggio) 
were  equal  to  Turner ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  none  of  those  four  ever 
put  their  full  strength  into  sketchea  But  whether  they  did  or  not| 
my  statement  in  the  catalogue  is  limited  by  my  own  knowledge :  and, . 
as  far  as  I  can  trust  that  knowledge,  it  is  not  an  enthusiastic  state- 
ment, but  an  entirely  calm  and  considered  one.  It  may  be  a  mistake 
but  it  is  not  a  hyperbole." 
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I  OAX  only  give,  to  illustrate  this  balcony,  fao-mmiles  of  rough  memo 
randa  made  on  a  single  leaf  of  my  note-book,  with  a  tired  hand ;  but 
it  may  be  useful  to  young  students  to  see  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
know  the  difference  between  notes  made  to  get  at  the  gist  and  heart 
of  a  thing,  and  notes  made  merely  to  look  neat^  Only  it  must  be  ob* 
served  that  the  best  characters  of  free  drawing  are  always  lost  even  in 

*  A  sketch,  observe, — ^Dot  a  finished  drawing.  Sketches  are  only  proper 
BQbjects  of  comparison  with  each  other  when  they  contain  about  the  Bam« 
quantity  of  work:  the  test  of  their  merit  is  the  quantity  of  troth  told  witli  s 
given  number  of  touches.  The  assertion  in  the  Catalogue  which  this  lettei 
was  written  to  defend,  was  cade  respecting  the  sketch  of  Bome^  Na  101. 
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the  most  careful  &G-siinile ;  And  I  should  not  show  eyen  these  slight 
Dotes  in  wood-cut  imitation,  unless  the  reader  had  it  in  his  power,  by 
a  glance  at  the  21st  or  35th  plates  in  Modem  Painters  (and  yet  better, 
by  trying  to  copy  a  piece  of  either  of  them),  to  ascertain  how  far  I  cac 
draw  or  not  I  refer  to  these  plates,  because,  though  I  distinctly 
stated  in  the  preface  that  they,  together  with  the  12  th,  20th,  34tli, 
and  37  th,  were  executed  on  the  steel  by  my  own  hand,  (the  use  of  the 
dry  point  in  the  foregrounds  of  the  12th  and  21st  plates  being  more- 
over wholly  different  from  the  common  processes  of  etching)  I  find  it 
constantly  assumed  that  they  were  engraved  for  me— as  if  direct 
lying  in  such  matters  were  a  thing  of  quite  common  usage. 

Fig.  2  is  the  centre-piece  of  the  balcony,  but  a  leaf-spray  is  omitted 
on  the  right-hand  side,  haviug  been  too  much  buried  among  the  real 
leaves  to  be  drawn. 


FIg.1 

Fig.  3  sAiows  the  intended  general  effect  of 
Its  masses,  the  five-leaved  and  six-leaved 
flowers  being  dearly  distinguishable  at  any 
distance. 

Fig.  4  is  its  profile,  rather  carefully  drawn 
tt  the  top,  to  show  the  tulip  and  turkscap 
tily  leayes.      Underneath    there   is   a   plate 
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of  iron  beaten  into  broad  thin  leayes,  whidi  gives  the  centre  oi 
the  balcony  a  gradual  swe^  outwards^  like  the  aide  of  a  ship  w 


Fig.  4 
vrar.    This  central  profile  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  IronworK 
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m  the  flow  of  it  affects  the  curves  of  the  whole  design,  not  merely  in 
tarfaoe,  as  in  marble  earring,  but  in  their  intersections,  when  the  side 
18  seen  through  the  front    The  lighter  leayes,  bh,vre  real  bindweed. 

¥lg,  5  shows  two  of  the  teeth  of  the 
border,  illustrating  their  irregularity  of 
form,  which  takes  place  quite  to  the  extent 
indicated. 

Fig.  6  is  the  border  at  the  side  of  the 
balcony,    showing  the   most    interesting  ^^ 

circumstance  in  the  treatment  of  the  whole,  namely,  the  enlargement 
and  retraction  of  the  teeth  of  the  cornice,  as  it  approaches  the  wall 


^ ^ 


This  treatment  of  the  whole  cornice  as  a  kind  of  wreath  round  the 
balcony,  having  its  leaves  flung  loose  at  the  back,  and  set  close  at  the 
front,  as  a  girl  would  throw  a  wreath  of  leaves  round  her  hair,  is  pre- 
dsely  the  most  finished  indication  of  a  good  workman's  mind  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  thing. 
Fig.  7  shows  the  outline  of  the  retracted  leaves  accurately. 


FI«.T. 

It  was  noted  in  the  text  that  the  whole  of  this  ironwork  had  been 
ooloured.  The  difficulty  of  colouring  ironwork  rightly,  and  the 
necessity  of  doing  it  in  some  way  or  other,  have  been  the  principal 
reasons  for  my  never  having  entered  heartily  into  this  subject;  for  all 
the  ironwork  I  have  ever  seen  look  beautiful  was  rusty,  and  rusty  irao 
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will  not  answer  modem  purposee.  Neyertheleae  it  niay  be  painted , 
out  it  needs  some  one  to  do  it  who  knows  what  painting  means,  and 
few  of  us  do—certainly  none,  as  yet,  of  our  restorers  of  decoration  or 
writers  on  colour. 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  me  that  book  afler  book  should  appear  on 
this  last  subject,  without  apparently  the  slightest  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  writers  that  the  first  necesdty  of  beauty  in  colour  is  grada- 
tion, as  the.  first  necessity  of  beauty  in  line  is  curvature,^-or  that  the 
second  necessity  in  colour  is  mystery  or  subtlety,  as  the  second  neces- 
sity in  line  is  softness.  Ck>lour  ungradated  is  wholly  yalueless ;  colour 
unmysterious  is  wholly  barbarous.  Unless  it  loses  itself  and  melta 
away  towards  other  colours,  as  a  true  line  loses  itself  and  melts  away 
towards  other  lines,  colour  has  no  proper  existence,  in  the  noble  sense 
of  thQ  word.  What  a  cube,  or  tetrahedron,  is  to  organic  form,  ungra- 
dated and  unconfused  colour  is  to  organic  colour;  and  a  person  who 
attempts  to  arrange  colour  harmonies  without  gradation  of  tint  is  in 
precisely  the  same  category,  as  an  artist  who  should  try  to  compose 
a  beautiful  picture  out  of  an  accumulation  of  cubes  and  parallelopi- 
ped& 

The  value  of  hue  in  all  illuminations  on  painted  glass  of  fine  periods 
depends  primarily  on  the  expedients  used  to  make  the  colours  palpitate 
and  fluctuate;  inequaUty  of  brilliancy  being  the  condition  of  brilliancy, 
just  as  inequality  of  accent  is  the  condition  of  power  and  loveliness  in 
sound.  The  skill  with  which  the  thirteenth  century  illuminators  in 
books,  and  the  Indians  in  shawls  and  carpets,  use  the  minutest  atoms 
of  colour  to  gradate  other  colours,  and  confuse  the  eye,  is  the  first 
secret  in  their  gifl  of  splendour :  associated,  however,  with  so  many 
other  artifices  which  are  quite  instinctive  and  unteachable,  that  it  is  of 
little  use  to  dwell  upon  them.  Delicacy  of  organization  in  the  designer 
given,  you  will  soon  have  all,  and  without  it^  nothing.  However,  not 
to  close  my  book  witli  desponding  words,  let  me  set  down,  as  many 
of  us  like  such  things,  five  Laws  to  which  there  is  no  excepUon 
whatever,  and  whi^,  if  they  can  enable  no  one  to  produce  good 
oolour,  are  at  least,  as  fSir  as  they  reach,  accurately  condemnatory  of 
bad  oolour. 

L  All  good  ooloub  is  osaoatbd.  A  blush  rose  (or,  better  still 
a  blush  itself),  is  the  type  of  rightness  in  arrangement  of  pure  hue. 
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2.  AUi  HARMOmiS  OP  COLOUR  DEPKNP  FOR  THXIR  TITALITT  OK  THI 
AOnOM   Aim  mSLPFIXL  OPERATION   OP    EYIRT   PARTICLE    OP    OOLOUR  THET 

ooirrAiii. 

3.  TnE  flMAL  PARTICLES  OP  OOLOUR  KECE88ARY  TO  THE  COMPLETEKESf 
OP  A  COLOUR  HARMONY   ARE  ALWAYS  INFINITELY  SMALL;   either  laid  by 

immeasurably  subtle  touches  of  the  pencil,  or  produced  by  portions  of 
the  colouring  substance,  however  distributed,  which  are  so  absolutely 
small  as  to  become  at  tlie  intended  distance  infinitely  so  to  the  eye. 

4.  No  COLOUR  HARMONY  IS  OP  HIGH  ORDER  UNLESS  IT  INVOLVES  INDE- 
SCRIBABLE TINTS.  It  is  the  best  possible  sign  of  a  colour  when  nobody 
who  sees  it  knows  what  to  call  it,  or  how  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  any 
one  else.  Even  among  simple  hues  the  most  valuable  are  those 
whidi  cannot  be  defined ;  the  most  precious  purples  will  look  brown 
beside  pure  purple,  and  purple  beside  pure  brown ;  and  tlie  most  pre- 
doiis  greens  will  be  called  blue  if  seen  beside  pure  green,  and  green  if 
seen  besicle  pure  blue. 

&  TbB  FINES   THE   EYE    FOR   COLOUR,    THE    LESS    IT    WILL   REQUIRE   TO 

osATipr  rr  intensely.  But  that  little  must  be  supremely  good  arid 
pnre^  as  the  finest  notes  of  a  great  singer,  which  are  so  near  to  sileme. 
And  a  great  colourist  will  make  even  the  absence  of  colour  lovely,  as 
the  fading  of  the  peribct  Yoioe  makes  silence  sacred. 
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IJrAUOUBAL. 

Thb  duty  which  is  to-day  laid  on  me,  of  inti*odnciDg>, 
among  the  elements  of  education  appointed  in  this  great 
Uniyersity,  one  not  only  new,  but  such  as  to  involve  in 
its  possible  results  some  modification  of  the  rest,  is,  as 
you  well  feel,  so  grave,  that  no  man  could  undertake  it 
without  laying  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  a  kind 
of  insolence;  and  no  man  could  imdertake  it  rightly, 
without  b^ng  in  danger  of  having  his  hands  shortened 
by  dread  of  his  task,  and  mistrust  of  himself. 

And  it  has  chanced  to  me,  of  late,  to  be  so  little  ac- 
quainted either  with  pride,  or  hope,  that  I  can  scarcely 
recover  so  much  as  I  now  need  of  the  one  for  strength, 
and  of  the  other  for  foresight,  except  by  remembering 
that  noble  persons,  and  friends  of  the  high  temper  that 
judges  most  clearly  where  it  loves  best,  have  dep'Vfvi  *fcat 
this  trust  should  be  given  me;  and  by  i^esnng  also  in 
the  conviction  that  the  goodly  tree,  whose  roots,  by  God's 
help,  we  set  in  earth  to-day,  will  not  fail  of  its  height 
because  the  planting  of  it  is  under  poor  auspices,  or  the 
first  shoots  €i  it  enfeebled  by  ill  gardening. 
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2.  The  monifioenoe  of  the  English  gentleman  to  whom 
we  owe  the  founding  of  this  Professorship  at  onco  in 
our  three  great  Universities,  has  accomplished  the  fii'st 
great  group  of  a  series  of  changes  now  taking  gradual 
effect  in  our  system  of  public  education;  and  which,  as 
you  well  know,  are  the  sign  of  a  vital  change  in  the 
national  mind,  respecting  both  the  principles  on  which 
that  education  should  be  conducted,  and  the  ranks  of 
society  to  which  it  should  extend.  For,  whereas  it  v^ub 
formerly  thought  that  the  discipline  necessary  to  f oiii: 
the  character  of  youth  was  best  given  in  the  study  of 
abstract  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy,  it  is 
now  thought  that  the  same,  or  a  better,  discipline  may 
be  given  by  informing  men  in  early  years  of  things 
it  cannot  but  be  of  chief  practical  advantage  to  them 
afterwards  to  know;  and  by  permitting  to  them  the 
choice  of  any  field  of  study  which  they  may  feel  to  be 
best  adapted  to  their  personal  dispositions.  I  have  al- 
ways used  what  poor  influence  I  possessed  in  advancing 
this  change;  nor  can  any  one  rejoice  more  than  I  in 
its  practical  results.  But  the  completion — ^I  will  not 
venture  to  say,  correction — of  a  system  established  bj 
the  highest  wisdom  of  noble  ancestors,  cannot  be  too 
reverently  undertaken:  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
English  people,  who  are  sometimes  violent  in  change  in 
proportion  to  the  reluctance  with  which  they  admit  its 
necessity,  to  be  now  oftenor  than  at  other  times  re- 
minded that  the.  object  of  iustruotion  here  is  not  pri* 
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marily  attainment,  but  discipline;  and  that  a  jouth  is 
sent  to  our  UniyeiBities,  not  (hitherto  at  least)  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  trade,  nor  even  always  to  be  advanced 
in  a  profession ;  but,  always,  to  be  made  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar. 

3.  To  be  made  these, — if  there  is  in  him  the  making 
oi  either.  The  populace  of  all  civilized  countries  have 
lately  been  under  a  feverish  impression  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  all  men  to  be  both;  and  that  having  once 
become,  by  passing  through  certain  mechanical  processes 
of  instruction,  gentle  and  learned,  they  are  sure  tc 
attain  in  the  sequel  the  consummate  beatitude  of  being 
rich. 

Bich,  in  the  way  and  measure  in  which  it  is  well 
for  them  to  be  so,  they  may,  without  doubt,  all  become. 
There  is  indeed  a  land  of  Havilah  open  to  them,  of 
which  the  wonderful  sentence  is  literally  true — ^  The  gold 
of  that  land  is  good.'  But  they  must  first  understand, 
that  education,  in  its  deepest  sense,  is  not  the  equalizer, 
but  the  discemer,  of  men ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
instruments  for  the  collection  of  riches,  the  first  lesson 
of  wisdom  is  to  disdain  them,  and  of  gentleness,  to 
diffuse. 

It  is  not  therefore,  as  far  we  can  judge,  yet  possible 
for  all  men  to  be  gentlemen  and  scholars.  Even  under 
the  best  training  some  will  remain  too  selfish  to  refuse 
wealth,  and  some  too  dull  to  desire  leisure*  But  many 
mgfe  might  be  so  than  are  now ;  nay,  perhaps  all  men 
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iu  England  might  one  day  be  so,  if  England  truly  desired 
her  finpremacy  among  the  nations  to  be  in  kindness  and 
in  learning.  To  which  good  end,  it  will  indeed  oontri* 
bnte  that  we  add  some  practice  of  the  lower  arts  to 
our  scheme  of  University  education;  but  the  thing 
which  is  vitally  necessary  is,  that  we  should  extend 
the  spirit  of  University  education  to  the  practice  of 
the  lower  arts. 

4.  And,  above  all,  it  is  needful  that  we  do  this  by 
redeeming  them  from  their  present  pain  of  self -contempt, 
and  by  giving  them  rest  It  has  been  too  long  boasted 
as  the  pride  of  England,  that  out  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  men  confessed  to  be  in  evil  case,  it  was  possible  tot 
individuals,  by  strenuous  effort,  and  singular  good  for- 
tune, occasionally  to  emerge  into  the  light,  and  look 
back  with  B6lf-gratulat<»7  scorn  upon  the  occupations  of 
their  parents,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  infancy. 
Ought  we  not  rather  to  aim  at  an  ideal  of  national  life, 
when,  of  the  employments  of  Englishmen,  though  each 
shall  be  distinct^  none  shall  be  unhappy  or  ignoble; 
when  mechanical  operations  acknowledged  to  be  debasing 
in  their  tendency,  shall  be  deputed  to  less  fortunate  and 
more  covetous  races ;  when  advance  from  rank  to  rank, 
though  possible  to  all  men,  may  be  rather  shunned  than 
desired  by  the  best;  and  the  chief  object  in  the  mind 
of  every  citizen  may  not  be  extrication  from  a  condition 
admitted  to  be  disgraceful,  but  fulfilment  of  a  duty  whiob 
shall  be  also  a  birthright  ? 
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5.  And  tiben,  tbe  training  of  aU  these  distinct  classei 
will  not  be  by  Uniyersities  of  all  knowledge,  bnt  by 
distinct  schools  of  such  knowledge  as  shall  be  most  use- 
ful for  every  class :  in  which,  first  the  principles  of  their 
special  business  may  be  perfectly  taught,  and  whatever 
higher  learning,  and  cultivation  of  the  faculties  for  re- 
ceiving and  giving  pleasure,  may  be  properly  joined  witJi 
that  labour,  taught  in  connection  with  it  Thus,  I  do 
not  despair  of  seeing  a  School  of  Agriculture,  with  its 
fully-endowed  institutes  of  zoology,  botany,  and  chemis- 
try; and  a  School  of  Mercantile  Seamanship,  with  its 
institutes  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  natural  history 
otihe  sea :  and,  to  name  only  one  of  the  finer,  I  do  not 
say  higher,  arts,  we  shall,  I  hope,  in  a  little  time,  have 
a  perfect  school  of  Metal-work,  at  the  head  of  which  will 
be,  not  the  ironmasters,  but  the  goldsmiths ;  and  therein, 
I  believe,  that  artists,  being  taught  how  to  deal  wisely 
with  the  most  precious  of  metals,  will  take  into  due 
government  the  uses  of  all  others ;  having  in  connection 
with  their  practical  work  splendid  institutes  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  and  of  ethical  and  imaginative  liter 
ature. 

And  thus  I  confess  myself  more  interested  in  the  final 
issue  of  the  change  in  our  system  of  central  education, 
which  is  to-day  consummated  by  the  admission  of  the 
manual  arts  into  its  scheme,  tlian  in  any  direct  effect 
likely  to  result  upon  ourselves  from  the  innovation. 
But  I  must  not  permit  myself  to  fail  in  the  estimate  of 
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my  immediate  duty,  while  I  debate  what  that  duty  ma} 
hei'eafter  become  in  the  hands  of  othere;  and  I  will 
tlioref ore  now,  60  far  as  I  am  able,  lay  before  you  a  brief 
general  view  of  the  existing  state  of  the  arts  in  England, 
and  of  the  influence  which  her  Universities,  through 
those  newly-founded  lectureships,  may,  I  think,  bring  to 
l)ear  upon  it  for  good. 

6.  And  first,  we  have  to  consider  the  impulse  whicJi 
lias  been  given  to  the  practice  of  all  the  arts  of  which 
the  object  is  the  production  of  beautiful  things^  by  the 
extension  of  our  commerce,  and  of  the  means  of  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  by  which  we  now  become 
more  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  works  in  past  and 
in  present  times.  The  immediate  result  of  this  new  know- 
ledge has  been,  I  regret  to  say,  to  make  us  more  jealous 
of  the  genius  oiE  others,  than  conscious  of  the  limitations 
of  our  own;  and  to  make  us  rather  desire  to  enlarge 
our  wealth  by  the  sale  of  art,  than  to  elevate  our  enjoy- 
ments by  its  acquisition. 

Now,  whatever  efforts  we  make,  with  a  true  desire  to 
produce,  and  possess,  as  themselves  a  constituent  part  of 
true  wealth,  things  that  are  intrinsically  beautiful,  have 
in  them  at  least  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  success. 
But  efforts  having  origin  only  in  the  hope  of  enriching 
ourselves  by  the  sale  of  our  productions,  are  assuredly 
condemned  to  dishonourable  failure;  not  because,  ulti- 
mately a  well-trained  nation  may  not  profit  by  the 
exercise  of  its  peculiar  art-skill ;  bitt  because  that  pecu- 
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liar  art-skill  can  never  be  developed  with  a  view  to 
profit  The  right  fulfilment  of  national  power  in  art 
depends  always  on  the  direction  of  its  aim  by  the  ex- 
perience of  ages.  Self-knowledge  is  not  less  difficult, 
nor  less  necessary  for  the  direction  of  its  genius,  to  a 
people  than  to  an  individual,  and  it  is  neither  to  be 
acquired  by  the  eagerness  of  unpractised  pride,  nor 
during  the  anxieties  of  improvident  distress.  T^o  nation 
ever  had,  or  will  have,  the  power  of  suddenly  developing, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  faculties  it  had  neglected 
when  it  was  at  ease ;  nor  of  teaching  itself  in  poverty, 
the  skill  to  produce,  what  it  has  never  in  opulence  had 
the  sense  to  admire. 

7.  Connected  also  with  some  of  the  worst  parts  of 
our  social  system,  but  capable  of  being  directed  to  better 
result  than  this  commercial  endeavour,  we  see  latoly  a 
most  powerful  impulse  given  to  the  production  of  mostly 
works  of  art  by  the  various  causes  which  promote  the 
sudden  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons.  We  have  thus  a  vast  and  new  patronage, 
which,  in  its  present  agency,  is  injurious  to  our  schools ; 
but  which  is  nevertheless  in  a  great  degree  earnest  and 
conscientious,  and  far  from  being  influenced  chiefly  by 
motives  of  ostentation.  Most  of  our  rich  men  would 
be  glad  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  art  in  this 
country;  ard  even  those  who  buy  for  vanity,  found 
their  vanity  on  the  possession  of  what  tliey  suppose  tc 
be  best 
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It  ifl  therefore  in  a  great  measure  the  fault  of  artiste 
thcimelves  if  they  suffer  from  this  partly  unintelligent, 
but  thoroughly  well-intended  patronage.  If  they  seek 
to  attract  it  by  eccentricity,  to  deceive  it  by  superficial 
qualities,  or  take  advantage  of  it  by  thoughtless  and 
facile  production,  they  necessarily  degrade  themselves  and 
it  together,  and  have  no  right  to  complain  afterwards 
Uiat  it  will  not  acknowledge  better-grounded  claims. 
But  if  every  painter  of  real  power  would  do  only  what 
he  knew  to  be  worthy  of  himself,  and  refuse  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  contention  for  undeserved  or  accidental 
success,  there  is  indeed,  whatever  may  have  been  thought 
or  said  to  the  contrary,  true  instinct  enough  in  the 
public  mind  to  follow  such  firm  guidance.  It  is  one  of 
the  facts  which  the  experience  of  thirty  years  enables 
me  to  assert  without  qualification,  that  a  really  good 
picture  is  ultimately  always  approved  and  bought,  unless 
it  is  wilfully  rendered  offensive  to  the  public  by  faults 
which  the  artist  has  been  either  too  proud  to  abandon, 
or  too  weak  to  correct. 

8.  The  development  of  whatever  is  healthful  and  ser- 
viceable in  the  two  modes  of  impulse  which  we  have 
been  considering,  depends  however,  ultimately,  on  the 
direction  taken  by  the  true  interest  in  art  which  has 
lately  been  aroused  by  the  great  and  active  genius  of 
many  of  our  living,  or  but  lately  lost,  painters,  sculptors^ 
and  architects.  It  may  perhaps  surprise,  but  I  think  it 
wiU  please  you  to  hear  me,  or  (if  you  will  forgive  me. 
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in  my  own  Oxtord,  the  presumption  of  fancying  thai 
some  may  recognize  me  by  an  old  name)  to  hear  the 
author  of  ^Modern  Painters'  say,  that  his  chief  error  ir 
earlier  days  was  not  in  over-estimatiiig,  but  in  toe 
slightly  acknowledging  the  merit  of  living  men.  Tlie 
great  painter  whose  power,  while  he  was  yet  among  us^ 
I  was  able  to  perceive,  was  the  first  to  reprove  me  for 
my  disr^ard  of  the  skill  of  his  fellow-artists ;  and, 
with  this  inauguration  of  the  study  of  the  art  of  all 
time, — ^a  study  which  can  only  by  true  modesty  end 
in  wise  admiration, — ^it  is  surely  well  that  I  connect 
the  record  of  these  words  of  his,  sppken  then  too  truly 
to  myself,  and  true  always  more  or  less  for  all  who 
are  untrained  in  that  toil, — ^^Tou  don't  know  how 
difficult  it  is.' 

You  will  not  ex^ject  mc,  within  the  compafis  of  this 
lecture,  to  give  you  any  analysis  of  the  many  kinds  of 
excellent  art  (in  all  die  three  great  divisions)  which  the 
complex  demands  of  modem  life,  and  yet  more  varied 
instincts  of  modem  genius,  have  developed  for  pleasure 
or  service.  It  must  be  my  endeavour,  in  conjunction 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  other  Universities,  hereafter  to 
enable  you  to  appreciate  these  worthily ;  in  the  hope  that 
also  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  those  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  may  be  induced  to 
assist,  and  guide,  the  efforts  of  the  Universities,  by 
organizing  sucli  a  system  of  art  education  for  their  own 
students  as  shall  in  future  prevent  the  waste  of  genius 
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in  any  mistaken  endeavonrs;  especially  removing  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  substance  and  nse  of  materials;  and 
requiring  compliance  with  certain  elementary  prindplea 
of  right,  in  every  picture  and  design  exhibited  with  their 
sanction.  It  is  not  indeed  possible  for  talent  so  varied 
as  that  of  English  artists  to  be  compelled  into  the  for- 
malities of  a  determined  school;  but  it  must  certainly 
be  the  function  of  every  academical  body  to  see  that 
their  younger  students  are  guarded  from  what  must  in 
every  school  be  error ;  and  that  they  are  practised  in  the 
best  methods  of  work  hitherto  known,  before  their  inge 
nuity  is  directed  to  the  invention  of  others. 

9.  1  need  scarcely  refer,  except  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness in  my  statement,  to  one  form  of  demand  for 
art  which  is  wholly  unenlightened,  and  powerful  only  for 
evil ; — namely,  the  demand  of  the  classes  occupied  solely 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  for  objects  and  modes  of  art 
that  can  amuse  indolence  or  satisfy  sensibility.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  discussion  of  these  requirements,  or  of 
dieir  forms  of  influence,  tliough  they  are  very  deadly  at 
present  in  their  operation  on  sculpture,  and  on  jewellers' 
work.  They  cannot  be  checked  by  blame,  nor  guided 
by  instruction ;  they  are  merely  the  necessary  results  of 
whatever  defects  exist  in  the  temper  and  principles  of  a 
luxurious  society;  and  it  is  only  by  moral  changes,  not 
by  art-criticism,  tliat  their  action  can  be  modified* 

10.  T^iastly,  there  is  a  continually  inci'easing  demand 
for  popular  art,  multipliable  by  the  printing*pre86,  illus- 
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rratire  of  daily  events,  of  general  literature,  and  oi 
natural  scienee.  Admirable  skill,  and  some  of  tlie  best 
talent  of  modem  times,  are  occupied  in  supplying  this 
want ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  good  which  may  be 
effected  by  rightly  taking  advantage  of  the  powers  wc 
now  possess  of  placing  good  and  lovely  art  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  classes.  Much  has  been  already 
accomplished ;  but  great  harm  has  been  done  also, — ^first, 
by  forms  of  art  definitely  addressed  to  depraved  tastes ; 
and,  secondly,  in  a  more  subtle  way,  by  really  beautiful 
and  useful  engravings  which  are  yet  not  good  enough 
to  retain  their  influence  on  the  public  mind; — which 
weary  it  by  redundant  quantity  of  monotonous  average 
excellence,  and  diminish  or  destroy  its  power  of  accurate 
attention  to  work  of  a  liighcr  order. 

Especially  this  is  to  be  regretted  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  schools  of  lino  engraving,  which  had 
reached  in  England  an  executive  skill  of  a  kind  before 
unexampled,  and  which  of  late  have  lost  much  of  their 
more  sterling  and  legitimate  methods.  Still,  I  have  seen 
plates  produced  quite  recently,  more  beautiful,  I  think,  in 
some  qualities  than  anything  ever  before  attained  by  the 
burin :  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  that  photography, 
or  any  other  adverse  or  competitive  operation,  will  in  the 
least  ultimately  diminish, — ^I  believe  they  will,  on  the 
contrary,  stimulate  and  exalt — ^the  grand  old  powers  of 
file  wood  and  the  steel. 

11.    Such  are,  I  think,  briefly  the  present  condition! 
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of  art  with  wliich  we  have  to  deal ;  and  I  conceive  it  tc 
be  the  function  of  this  Professorship,  with  respect  to 
thorn,  to  establish  both  a  practical  and  critical  school  ol 
fine  art  for  English  gentlemen :  practical,  so  that  if  thoy 
draw  at  all,  thej  may  draw  rightly ;  and  critical,  so  that 
they  may  both  be  directed  to  such  works  of  existing  art 
as  will  best  reward  their  study;  and  enabled  to  make 
the  exercise  of  their  patronage  of  living  artists  delightful 
to  themselves  by  their  consciousness  of  its  justice,  and, 
to  the  utmost,  beneficial  to  their  country,  by  being  given 
only  to  the  men  who  deserve  it;  and,  to  those,  in. the 
early  period  of  their  lives,  when  they  both  need  it  mosti 
and  can  be  influenced  by  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

12.  And  especially  with  reference  to  this  function  of 
patronage,  I  believe  myself  justified  in  taking  into  account 
future  probabilities  as  to  the  character  and  range  of  art 
in  England ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  at  once  to  organize 
with  you  a  system  of  study  calculated  to  develope  chiefly 
the  knowledge  of  those  branches  in  which  the  English 
schools  have  shown,  and  are  likely  to  show,  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. Now,  in  asking  your  sanction  both  for  the 
nature  of  the  general  plans  I  wish  to  adopt,  and  for 
what  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  limitations  of  them,  I 
wish  you  to  be  fully  aware  of  my  reasons  for  both :  and 
I  will  therefore  risk  the  burdening  of  your  patience  while 
I  state  the  directions  of  effort  in  which  I  think  English 
artists  are  liable  to  failure,  and  those  also  in  which  past 
experience  has  shown  they  are  secure  of  success 
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18.  I  referred,  but  now,  to  the  effort  we  are  making 
to  improve  the  designs  of  onr  manufactures.  Within 
certain  limits  I  believe  this  improvement  may  indeed 
take  effect :  so  that  we  may  no  more  hiunour  momentary 
fashions  by  ugly  results  of  chance  instead  of  design ;  and 
may  produce  both  good  tissues,  of  harmonious  colours, 
and  good  forms  and  substance  of  pottery  and  glass.  But 
we  shall  never  excel  in  decorative  design.  Such  design 
is  usually  produced  by  people  of  great  natural  powers  of 
mind,  who  have  no  variety  of  subjects  to  employ  them- 
selves on,  no  oppressive  anxieties,  and  are  in  circum- 
stances, either  of  natural  scenery  or  of  daily  life,  which 
cause  pleasurable  excitement  We  cannot  design  because 
we  have  too  much  to  think  of,  and  we  think  of  it  too 
anxiously.  It  has  long  been  observed  how  little  real 
anxiety  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  partly  savage  races 
which  excel  in  decorative  art;  and  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  temper  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  troubled 
one,  because  eveiy  day  brought  its  danger  or  its  changes. 
The  very  eventfulness  of  the  life  rendered  it  careless,  as 
generally  is  still  the  case  with  soldiers  and  sailors.  Now, 
when  there  are  great  powers  of  thought,  and  little  to 
think  of,  all  the  waste  energy  and  fancy  are  thrown  into 
the  manual  work,  and  yon  have  as  much  intellect  as 
would  direct  the  affairs  of  a  large  mercantile  conceiD 
for  a  day,  spent  aU  at  once,  quite  unconsciously,  in 
drawing  an  ingenious  spiral. 

Also,  powers  of  doing  fine  ornamental  work  are  only 
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to  bo  reached  by  a  perpetual  discipline  of  the  baud  afl 
well  as  of  the  fancy ;  discipline  as  attentive  and  painful 
as  that  which  a  juggler  has  to  put  himself  through,  to 
overcome  the  more  palpable  difficulties  of  his  profession. 
'Jlie  execution  of  the  best  artists  is  always  a  splendid 
tour-de-force,  and  much  that  in  painting  is  supposed  to 
bo  dependent  on  material  is  indeed  only  a  lovely 
and  quite  inimitable  legerdemain.  Now,  when  powers 
of  fancy,  stimulated  by  this  triumphant  precision  of 
manual  dexterity,  descend  uninterruptedly  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  you  have  at  last,  what  is  not  so 
much  a  trained  artist  as  a  new  species  of  animal,  with 
whose  instinctive  gifts  you  have  no  chance  of  contend- 
ing. And  thus  all  our  imitations  of  other  peoples' 
work  are  futile.  We  must  learn  first  to  make  honest 
English  wares,  and  afterwards  to  decorate  them  as  may 
please  the  then  approving  Graces. 

14.  Secondly — and  this  is  an  incapacity  of  a  graver 
kind,  yet  having  its  own  good  in  it  also — we  shall  never 
be  successful  in  the  highest  fields  of  ideal  or  theolo^cal 
art  For  there  is  one  strange,  but  quite  essential,  cha- 
racter in  us :  ever  since  the  Conquest,  if  not  earlier : — 
a  delight  in  the  forms  of  burlesque  which  are  connected  in 
some  degree  with  the  foulness  in  evil.  I  think  the  moEt 
perfect  type  of  a  true  English  mind  in  its  best  possible 
temper,  is  that  of  CShancer ;  and  you  will  find  that,  while 
it  is  for  the  most  part  full  of  thoughts  of  beauty,  pure 
and  wild  like  that  of  an  April  morning,  there  are  even 
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in  the  midst  of  thiB,  sometimes  momentarily  jesting  pas- 
sages which  stoop  to  play  with  evil — ^while  the  power  of 
listening  to  and  enjoying  the  jesting  of  entirely  gross 
persons,  whatever  tlie  feeling  may  be  which  permits  it, 
afterwards  degenemtes  into  forms  of  Immour  which 
render  some  of  qaite  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most 
moral  of  English  writers  now  almost  useless  for  our 
youth.  And  yet  you  will  find  tliat  whenever  English- 
men are  wholly  without  this  instinct,  their  genius  is 
comparatively  weak  and  restricted. 

15.  Now,  the  first  necessity  for  the  doing  of  any 
great  work  in  ideal  art,  is  flie  looking  upon  all  foulness 
with  horror,  as  a  contemptible  though  dreadful  enemy. 
You  may  easily  understand  what  I  mean,  by  comparing 
the  feelings  with  which  Dante  regards  any  form  of  ob- 
scenity or  of  base  jest,  with  the  temper  in  which  the  same 
things  are  regarded  by  Shakespeare.  And  this  strange 
earthly  instinct  of  oiu«,  coupled  as  it  is,  in  our  good  men, 
with  great  simplicity  and  common  sense,  renders,  them 
shrewd  and  perfect  observers  and  delineators  of  actual 
nature,  low  or  high ;  but  precludes  them  from  that  spe- 
ciality of  art  which  is  properly  called  sublime.  If  ever 
we  try  anything  in  the  manner  of  Michael  Angelo  or  of 
Dante,  we  catch  a  fall,  even  in  literature,  as  Milton  in 
die  battle  of  the  angels,  spoiled  from  Hesiod :  while  in 
ai-t,  every  attempt  in  this  style  has  hitherto  been  the 
sign  either  of  the  presumptuous  egotism  of  persons  who 
had  never  really  learned  to  be  workmen,  or  it  has  been 
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connected  with  very  tragic  forms  of  the  contemplation  oi 
death, — ^it  has  always  been  partly  insane,  and  never  once 
wholly  successful. 

But  we  need  not  feel  any  discomfort  in  these  limit- 
ations of  our  capacity.  We  can  do  much  that  others 
cannot,  and  more  than  we  have  over  yet  ourselves  com- 
pletely done.  Our  first  great  gift  is  in  the  portraiture 
of  living  people — a  power  already  so  accomplished  in 
both  Eeynolds  and  Gainsborough,  that  nothing  is  left 
for  future  masters  but  to  add  the  calm  of  perfect  work 
manship  to  their  vigour  and  felicity  of  perception.  And 
of  what  value  a  true  school  of  portraiture  may  become 
in  the  future,  when  worthy  men  will  desire  only  to  be 
known,  and  others  will  not  fear  to  know  them  for  what 
they  truly  were,  we  cannot  from  any  past  records  of  art 
influence  yet  conceive.  But  in  my  next  address  it  will 
be  partly  my  endeavour  to  show  you  how  much  more 
useful,  because  more  humble,  the  labour  of  great  masters 
might  have  been,  had  they  been  content  to  bear  record 
of  the  souls  that  were  dwelling  with  them  on  earth, 
instead  of  striving  to  give  a  deceptive  glory  to  those 
they  dreamed  of  in  heaven. 

16.  Secondly,  we  have  an  intense  power  of  invention 
and  expression  in  domestic  drama;  (King  Lear  and 
Hamlet  being  essentially  domestic  in  their  strongest 
motives  of  interest).  There  is  a  tendency  at  this  moment 
towards  a  noble  development  of  our  art  in  this  direc- 
tion, checked  by  many  adverse  conditions,  which  may  be 
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smnmed  in  one, — ^the  inBufficiency  of  generous  dvic  or 
patriotic  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  English  people; 
a  fanlt  which  makes  its  domestic  affections  selfish,  con 
tracted,  and,  therefore,  frivolons. 

17.  Thirdly,  in  connection  with  our  simplicity,  and 
good-humour,  and  partly  with  that  very  love  of  the 
grotesque  which  debases  our  ideal,  we  have  a  sympathy 
with  the  lower  animals  which  is  peculiarly  our  own ;  and 
which,  though  it  has  already  found  some  exquisite  ex- 
pression in  the  works  of  Bewick  and  Landseer,  is  yet 
quite  undeveloped.  This  sympathy,  with  the  aid  of  our 
now  authoritative  science  of  physiology,  and  in  association 
with  our  British  love  of  adventure,  will,  I  hope,  enable 
us  to  give  to  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe  an 
almost  perfect  record  of  the  present  forms  of  animal  life 
upon  it,  of  which  many  are  on  the  point  of  being  ex- 
tinguished. 

Lastly,  but  not  as  the  least  important  of  our  special 
powers,  I  have  to  note  our  skill  in  landscape,  of  which 
I  will  presently  speak  more  particularly. 

18.  Such,  I  conceive,  to  be  the  directions  in  which, 
principally,  we  have  the  power  to  excel;  and  you  must 
at  once  see  how  the  consideration  of  them  must  modify 
the  advisable  methods  of  our  art  study.  For  if  our 
professional  painters  were  likely  to  produce  pieces  of  art 
loftily  ideal  in  their  character,  it  would  be  desirable  tc 
form  the  taste  of  the  students  here  by  setting  before 
them   only   the   purest   examples    of    Greek,   and    the 
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mightiest  of  Italian^  art.  But  I  do  not  think  yon  wih 
jet  iind  a  single  instance  of  a  school  directed  exclusively 
to  these  higher  branches  of  study  in  England,  ^which  has 
strongly,  or  even  definitely,  made  impression  on  its  younger 
scholars.  While,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out 
clearly  the  characters  to  be  looked  for  and  admired  in  the 
great  masters  of  imaginative  design,  I  shall  make  no  special 
effort  to  stimulate  the  imitation  of  them;  and,  above 
all  things,  I  shall  try  to  probe  in  you,  and  to  prevent, 
the  affectation  into  which  it  is  easy  to  fall,  even  through 
modesty, — of  either  endeavouring  to  admire  a  grandeur 
with  which  we  have  no  natural  sympathy,  or  losing  the 
pleasure  we  might  take  in  the  study  of  familiar  things, 
by  considering  it  a  sign  of  refinement  to  look  for  what 
is  of  higher  class,  or  rarer  occurrence. 

19.  Again,  if  our  artisans  were  likely  to  attain  any 
distinguished  skill  in  ornamental  design,  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  make  my  class  here  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  earth  and  metal  work, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  take  pleasure  in  conventional 
arrangements  of  colour  and  form.  I  hope,  indeed,  to  do 
this,  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  discern  the  real  merit 
of  many  styles  of  art  which  are  at  present  neglected; 
and,  above  all,  to  read  the  minds  of  semi-barbaric  nations 
in  the  only  language  by  which  their  feelings  were  capable 
of  expression:  and  those  members  of  my  class  whose 
temper  inclines  them  to  take  pleasure  in  the  interpretation 
oi  mythic  symbols,  will  not  probably  be  induced  to  quit 
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tho  profoimd  fields  of  investigation  which  early  art, 
examined  carefollyy  will  open  to  them,  and  which  belong 
to  it  alone ;  for  this  is  a  general  law,  that,  supposing 
the  intellect  of  the  workman  the  same,  the  more  imita- 
tivcly  complete  his  art,  the  less  he  will  mean  by  it ;  and 
the  mder  the  symbol,  the  deeper  is  its  intention.  Never- 
thelesB,  when  I  have  once  sufficiently  pointed  out  the 
nature  and  value  of  this  conventional  work,  and  vindicated 
it  from  the  contempt  with  which  it  is  too  generally  re 
garded,  I  shall  leave  the  student  to  his  own  pleasure  in« 
its  pursuit;  and  even,  so  far  as  I  may,  discourage  all 
admiration  founded  on  quaintness  or  peculiarity  of  style ; 
and  repress  any  other  modes  of  feeling  which  are  likely 
to  lead  rather  to  fastidious  collection  of  curiosities,  than 
to  the  inteUigent  appreciation  of  work  which,  being  exe* 
cuted  in  compliance  with  constant  laws  of  right,  cannot 
be  singular,  and  must  be  distinguished  only  by  excellence 
in  what  is  always  desirable. 

20.  While,  therefore,  in  these  and  such  other  direc- 
tions, I  shall  endeavour  to  put  every  adequate  means  of 
advance  within  reach  of  the  members  of  my  class,  I  shall 
nse  my  own  best  energy  to  show  them  what  is  consum* 
mately  beautiful  and  well  done,  by  men  who  have  past 
through  the  symbolic  or  suggestive  stage  of  design,  and 
have  enabled  themselves  to  .comply,  by  truth  of  re- 
presentation, with  the  strictest  or  most  eager  demands  of 
accurate  science,  and  of  disciplined  passion.  I  shall  there- 
fore direct  your  observation,  during  the  greater  part  of 
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the  time  yon  may  spare  to  me,  to  what  is  indisputably 
best,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture ;  trusting  that  you 
will  afterwards  recognise  the  nascent  and  partial  skill 
of  fonner  days  both  with  greater  interest  and  greater 
respect,  when  you  know  the  full  difficulty  of  what  it 
attempted,  and  the  complete  range  of  what  it  foretold. 
21.  And  with  this  view,  I  shall  at  once  endeaTOur  to 
do  what  has  for  many  years  been  in  my  thoughts,  and 
now,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  curators  of 
the  University  Galleries,  I  do  not  doubt  may  be  accom* 
plished  here  in  Oxford,  just  where  it  will  be  pre-eminently 
useful — ^namely,  to  arrange  an  educational  series  of  exam- 
ples of  excellent  art,  standards  to  which  you  may  at  once 
refer  on  any  questionable  point,  and  by  the  study  of 
which  you  may  gradually  attain  an  instinctive  sense  of 
right,  which  will  afterwards  be  liable  to  no  serious  error. 
Such  a  collection  may  be  formed,  both  more  perfectly, 
and  more  easily,  than  would  commonly  be  supposed.  For 
the  real  utility  of  the  series  will  depend  on  its  restricted 
extent, — on  the  severe  exclusion  of  all  second-rate,  super- 
fluous, or  even  attractively  varied  examples, — and  on 
die  confining  the  students'  attention  to  a  few  types  of 
what  is  insuperably  good.  More  progress  in  power  of 
judgment  may  be  made  in  a  limited  time  by  the  ex- 
amination of  one  work,  thap  by  the  review  of  many ;  and 
a  certain  degree  of  vitality  is  given  to  the  impressivenoss 
of  every  characteristic,  by  its  being  exhibited  in  clear 
contrast,  and  without  repetition. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  examples  I  shall  choose 
will  at  first  not  be  costlj ;  many  of  them,  only  engraving« 
or  photographs :  they  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible^  and  I  will  prepare  a  catalogue,  pointing  out 
my  pujpose  in  the  selection  of  eadi.  But  in  process  of 
time,  I  have  good  hope  that  assistance  will  be  given  me 
by  the  English  public  in  making  the  series  here  no  lesa 
splendid  than  serviceable;  and  in  placing  minor  collec- 
tions, arranged  on  a  similar  principle,  at  the  command 
also  of  the  students  in  our  public  schools. 

22.  In  the  second  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  all  the  younger  members  of  the  University  who  wish 
to  attend  the  art  lectures,  to  give  at  least  so  much  time 
to  manual  practice  as  may  enable  them  to  understand  tlie 
nature  and  difficulty  of  executive  skill.  The  time  so  spent 
will  not  be  lost,  even  as  regards  their  other  studies  at 
the  University,  for  I  will  prepare  the  practical  exercises 
in  a  double  series,  one  illustrative  of  history,  the  other 
of  natural  science.  And  whether  you  are  drawing  a  piece 
of  Greek  armour,  or  a  hawk's  beak,  or  a  lion's  paw,  you 
will  find  that  the  mere  necessity  of  using  the  hand  com- 
pels attention  to  circumstances  which  would  otherwise- 
have  escaped  notice,  and  fastens  them  in  the  memory 
without  farther  effort.  But  were  it  even  otherwise,  and 
this  practical  training  did  really  involve  some  sacrifice  of 
your  time,  I  do  not  fear  but  l-hat  it  will  be  justified  to 
you  by  its  felt  results :  and  I  thfnk  that  general  public 
feeling  is  also  tending  to  the   admission  that   accom- 
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plished  education  must  include,  not  only  full  command  of 
expression  bv  language,  but  command  of  true  musical 
sound  by  the  voice,  and  of  true  form  by  the  hand. 

23.  While  I  myself  hold  this  professorship,  I  shaU 
direct  you  in  these  exercises  very  definitely  to  natural 
liistory,  and  to  landscape ;  not  only  because  in  these  two 
branches  I  am  probably  able  to  show  you  truths  which 
might  be  despised  by  my  successors ;  but  because  I  think 
the  vital  and  joyful  study  of  natural  history  quite  the 
principal  element  requiring  introduction,  not  only  into 
University,  but  into  national,  education,  from  highest  to 
lowest ;  and  I  even  will  risk  incurring  your  ridicule  by 
confessing  one  of  my  fondest  dreams,  that  I  may  suc- 
ceed in  making  some  of  you  English  youths  like  better 
to  look  at  a  bird  than  to  shoot  it;  and  even  desire  to 
make  wild  creatures  tame,  instead  of  tame  creatures  wild. 
And  for  the  study  of  landscape,  it  is,  I  think,  now  cal- 
culated to  be  of  nse  in  deeper,  if  not  more  important 
modes,  than  that  of  natural  science,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  ask  you  to  let  me  state  at  some  length. 

24.  Observe  first; — ^no  race  of  men  which  is  entirely 
bred  in  wild  country,  far  from  cities,  ever  enjoys  land« 
scape.  They  may  enjoy  the  beauty  of  animals,  bnt  scarcely 
even  that :  a  true  peasant  cannot  see  the  beauty  of  cattle ; 
but  only  the  qualities  expressive  of  their  serviceableness 
I  waive  discussion  of  this  to-day;  permit  my  assertion 
of  it,  under  my  confidant  guarantee  of  future  proo£ 
Landscape  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  cultivated  persons; 
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fttid  it  is  only  by  music,  literature,  and  painting,  that 
cultivation  can  be  given.  Also,  the  faculties  which 
are  thus  received  are  hereditary;  so  that  the  child  of 
an  educated  race  has  an  innate  instinct  for  beauty, 
derived  from  arts  practised  hundreds  of  years  before  i^ 
birth.  Now  farther  note  this,  one  of  the  loveliest  things 
in  human  nature.  In  the  children  of  noble  races,  trained 
by  surrounding  art,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  prac- 
tice of  great  deeds,  there  is  an  intense  delight  in  the 
landscape  of  their  country  as  memorial;  a  sense  not 
taught  to  them,  nor  teachable  to  any  others;  but,  in 
them,  innate ;  and  the  seal  and  reward  of  persistence  in 
great  national  life ; — ^the  obedience  and  the  peace  of  ages 
having  extended  gradually  the  glory  of  the  revered 
ancestors  also  to  the  ancestral  land ;  until  the  Motherhood 
of  the  dust,  the  mystery  of  the  Demeter  from  whose 
bosom  we  came,  and  to  whose  bosom  we  return,  surrounds 
and  inspires,  everywhere,  the  local  awe  of  field  and  foun- 
tain ;  the  sacredness  of  landmark  that  none  may  itsmove, 
and  of  wave  that  none  may  pollute;  while  records  of 
proud  days,  and  of  dear  persons,  make  every  rock  monu- 
mental with  ghostly  inscription,  and  every  path  lovely 
with  noble  desolateness. 

25.  Now,  however  checked  by  lightness  of  tempera- 
ment, the  instinctive  love  of  landscape  in  us  has  this 
deep  root,  which,  in  your  minds,  I  will  pray  you  to  dis- 
encumber from  whatever  may  oppress  or  mortify  it,  and 
to  strive  to  feel  with  all  the  strength  of  your  youth 
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that  a  nation  is  only  worthy  of  the  soil  and  the  soeiiea 
that  it  has  inherited,  when,  by  all  its  acts  &nd  arts,  it 
is  making  them  more  lovely  for  its  children. 

And  now,  I  trost,  yon  will  feel  that  it  is  not  in  mere 
yielding  to  my  own  fancies  that  I  have  chosen,  for  the 
first  three  subjects  in  your  educational  series,  landscape 
scenes ; — ^two  in  England,  and  one  in  France, — the  asso- 
ciation of  these  being  not  without  purpose: — ^and  for  the 
fourth,  Albert  Durer's  dream  of  the  Spirit  of  Labour. 
And  of  the  landscape  subjects,  I  must  teU  you  this 
much.  The  first  is  an  engraving  only;  the  original 
drawing  by  Turner  was  destroyed  by  fire  twenty  years 
ago.  For  which  loss  I  wish  you  to  be  sorry,  and  to 
remember,  in  connection  with  this  first  example,  that 
whatever  remains  to  us  of  possession  in  the  arts  is, 
compared  to  what  we  might  have  had  if  we  had  cared 
for  them,  just  what  that  engraving  is  to  the  lost  drawing. 
Yon  will  find  also  that  its  subject  has  meaning  in  it 
which  will  not  be  harmful  to  you.  The  second  example 
is  a  real  drawing  by  Turner,  in  the  same  series,  and  very 
nearly  of  the  same  place;  the  two  scenes  are  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other.  It  will  show  you  the 
character  of  the  work  that  was  destroyed.  It  will  show 
you,  in  process  of  time,  much  more ;  but  chiefiy,  and 
this  is  my  main  reason  for  choosing  both,  it  will  be  a 
permanent  expression  to  you  of  what  English  landscape  was 
on/;e; — and  must,  if  we  are  to  remain  a  nation,  be  again. 

I  think  it  farther  right  to  tell  you,  for  otherwise  you 
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might  hardly  pay  regard  enough  to  work  apparently  so 
simple,  that  by  a  chance  which  is  not  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  me,  this  drawing,  which  it  has  become,  for 
tliese  reasons,  necessary  for  me  to  give  you,  is — not 
indeed  the  best  I  have,  (I  have  several  as  good,  though 
none  better) — but,  of  all  I  have,  the  one  I  had  least 
mind  to  part  with. 

The  third  example  is  also  a  Turner  drawing — a  scene 
on  the  Loire — never  engraved.  It  is  an  introduction  to 
the  series  of  the  Loire,  which  you  have  abeady;  it  has 
in  its  present  place  a  due  concurrence  with  the  expres- 
sional  purpose  of  its  companions;  and  though  small,  it 
is  very  precious,  being  a  faultless,  and,  I  believe,  unsur- 
passable example  of  water-colour  painting. 

Chiefly,  however,  remember  the  object  of  these  three 
first  examples  is  to  give  you  an  index  to  your  truest 
feelings  about  European,  and  especially  about  your  native 
landscape,  as  it  is  pensive  and  historical;  and  so  far  as 
you  yourselves  make  any  effort  at  its  representation,  to 
give  you  a  motive  for  fidelity  in  handwork  more  ani- 
mating than  any  connected  with  mere  success  in  the  art 
itself. 

26.  With  respect  to  actual  methods  of  practice  I  will 
not  incur  the  responsibility  of  determining  them  for  you. 
We  will  take  Lionardo's  treatise  on  training  for  our  first 
text-book ;  and  I  think  you  need  not  fear  being  misled 
by  me  if  I  ask  you  to  do  only  what  Lionardo  bids,  or 
what  will  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  do  his  bidding. 
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But  you  need  not  poesefis  the  book,  nor  read  it  throngL 
I  will  translate  the  pieces  to  the  authority  of  which  1 
fihaU  appeal ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  by  analysis  of  thia 
fragmentary  treatise,  show  you  some  characters  not  usually 
understood  of  the  simplicity  as  well  as  subtlety  com- 
mon to  most  great  workmen  of  that  age.  Afterwards 
we  will  collect  the  instructions  of  other  tmdisputed 
masters,  till  we  have  obtained  a  code  of  laws  clearly 
I'esting  on  the  consent  of  antiquity. 

While,  however,  I  thus  in  some  measure  limit  for  the 
present  the  methods  of  your  practice,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  the  courses  of  my  University  lectures  as  wide  in 
their  range  as  my  knowledge  will  permit  The  range 
so  conceded  will  be  narrow  enough;  but  I  believe  that 
my  proper  function  is  not  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
general  history,  but  with  the  essential  principles  of  art ; 
and  with  its  history  only  when  it  has  been  both  great 
and  good,  or  where  some  special  excellence  of  it  requires 
examination  of  the  causes  to  which  it  must  be  ascribed. 

27.  But  if  either  our  work,  or  our  enquiries,  are  to 
be  indeed  successful  in  their  own  field,  they  must  be 
connected  with  others  of  a  sterner  character.  Now  listen 
to  me,  if  I  have  in  these  past  details  lost  or  burdened 
your  attention ;  for  this  is  what  I  have  chiefly  to  say  to 
you.  The  art  of  any  country  is  the  exponent  of  its 
social  and  political  virtues.  I  will  show  you  that  it  is 
so  in  some  detail,  in  the  second  of  my  subsequent  course 
of  lectures ;  meantime  accept  this  as  one  of  the  things, 
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and  the  moet  important  of  all  things,  I  can  pofiiti^el^ 
declare  to  yotu  The  art,  or  general  productive  and  forma- 
tive energy,  of  any  country,  is  an  exact  exponent  of  ita 
ethical  life.  Ton  can  have  noble  art  only  from  noble 
persons,  associated  under  laws  fitted  to  their  time  and 
circumstances.  And  the  best  skill  that  any  teacher  of 
art  could  spend  here  in  your  help,  would  not  end  in 
enabling  you  even  so  much  as  rightly  to  draw  the 
water-lilies  in  the  Cherwell  (and  though  it  did,  the 
work  when  done  would  not  be  worth  the  lilies  them- 
selves) unless  both  he  and  you  were  seeking,  as  I  trust 
we  shall  together  seek,  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
finest  industries,  the  clue  to  the  laws  which  regulate  aU 
industries,  and  in  better  obedience  to  which  we  shaL 
actually  have  henceforward  to  live,  not  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  our  own  sense  of  what  is  right,  but  imder 
the  weight  of  quite  literal  necessity.  For  the  trades  by 
which  the  British  people  has  believed  it  to  be  the  highest 
of  destinies  to  maintain  itself,  cannot  now  long  remain 
undisputed  in  its  hands;  its  unemployed  poor  are  daily 
becoming  more  violently  criminal ;  and  a  searching  dis- 
tress in  the  middle  classes,  arising  partly  from  their 
vanity  in  living  always  up  to  their  incomes,  and  partly 
from  their  folly  in  imagining  that  they  can  subsist  in 
idleness  upon  usury,  will  at  last  compel  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  English  families  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  principles  of  providential  economy;  and  to 
learn   that   food  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground, 
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and  oompotenoe  only  secured  by  frngality;  and  tbat 
although  it  is  not  possible  for  all  to  be  occupied  in 
the  highest  arts,  nor  for  any,  guiltlessly,  to  pass  tlieir 
days  in  a  succession  of  pleasures,  the  most  perfect  mental 
culture  possible  to  men  is  founded  on  their  useful 
eiei^ies,  and  their  best  arts  and  brightest  happiness 
are  consistent,  and  consistent  only,  with  their  virtue. 

28.  This  I  repeat,  gentlemen,  will  soon  become  mani- 
fest to  those  among  us,  and  there  are  yet  many,  who 
are  honest-hearted.  And  the  future  fate  of  England 
depends  upon  the  position  they  then  take,  and  on  their 
courage  in  maintaining  it 

There  is  a  destiny  now  possible  to  us — the  highest 
ever  set  before  a  nation  to  be  accepted  or  refused.  We 
are  still  undegenerate  in  race;  a  race  mingled  of  the 
1)est  northern  blood.  We  are  not  yet  dissolute  in  temper, 
but  still  have  the  firmness  to  govern,  and  the  grace  to 
obey.  We  have  been  taught  a  religion  of  pure  mercy, 
which  we  must  either  now  finally  betray,  or  learn  to 
defend  by  fulfilling.  And  we  are  rich  in  an  inheritance 
of  honour,  bequeathed  to  us  through  a  thousand  years  of 
noble  history,  which  it  should  be  our  daily  thii^t  to 
increase  with  splendid  avarice,  so  that  Englishmen,  if  it 
be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  should  be  the  most  offending 
K)uls  alive.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  the 
aws  of  natural  science  opened  to  us  with  a  rapidity 
•ehich  has  been  blinding  by  its  brightness;  and  moans 
of  transit  and  communication  given  to  us,  which  have 
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made  but  one  kingdom  of  the  habitable  globe.  One 
kingdom; — ^but  who  is  to  be  its  king?  Is  there  to  be 
no  king  in  it,  think  yon,  and  every  man  to  do  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes?  Or  only  kings  of 
terror,  and  the  obscene  empires  of  Mammon  and  Belial  ? 
Or  will  yon,  yonths  of  England,  make  yonr  conntry  again 
a  royal  throne  of  kings ;  a  sceptred  isle,  for  all  the  world 
a  sonrce  of  light,  a  centre  of  peace ;  mistress  of  Learning 
and  of  the  Arts; — ^faithful  guardian  of  great  memories 
in  the  midst  of  irreverent  and  ephemeral  visions ; — f  aith- 
fnl  servant  of  time-tried  piinciples,  under  temptation 
from  fond  experiments  and  licentious  desires ;  and,  amidst 
the  cruel  and  clamorous  jealousies  of  the  nations,  wor- 
shipped in  her  strange  valour,  of  goodwill  towards  men  t 

29.  *  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt'  Yes,  but  of  which  king  I 
There  are  the  two  oriflammes ;  which  shall  we  plant  on 
the  farthest  islands — ^the  one  that  floats  in  heavenly  fire, 
or  that  hangs  heavy  with  foul  tissue  of  terrestrial  gold  1 
There  is  indeed  a  course  of  beneficent  glory  open  to 
US,  such  as  never  was  yet  offered  to  any  poor  group  of 
mortal  souls.  But  it  must  be — ^it  is  with  us,  now,  ^  Beign 
cor  Die.'  And  if  it  shall  be  said  of  this  country,  ^  Fece 
per  viltate,  il  gran  rifiuto ;  *  that  refusal  of  the  crown  will 
be,  of  all  yet  recorded  in  history,  the  shamefuUest  and 
most  untimely. 

And  this  is  what  she  must  either  do,  or  perish:  she 
must  found  colonies  as  fast  and  as  far  as  she  is  able, 
formed  of  her  most  energetic  and  worthiest  men ; — seizing 
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eveiy  piece  of  frnitful  waste  ground  she  caii  set  her  fool 
on,  and  there  teaching  these  her  colonists  that  their  chief 
virtue  is  to  be  fidelity  to  their  country,  and  that  their 
ibrst  aim  is  to  be  to  advance  the  power  of  England  by 
land  and  sea:  and  that,  though  they  live  on  a  distant 
plot  of  ground,  they  are  no  more  to  consider  themselves 
therefore  disfranchised  from  their  native  land  than  the 
sailors  of  her  fleets  do,  because  they  float  on  distant 
waves.  So  that  literally,  these  colonies  must  be  fastened 
fleets,  and  every  man  of  them  must  be  nnder  authority 
of  captains  and  officers,  whose  better  command  is  to  be 
over  fields  and  streets  instead  of  ships  of  the  line;  and 
England,  in  these  her  motionless  navies  (or,  in  the  true 
and  mightiest  sense,  motionless  churches,  ruled  by  pilots 
on  the  Galilean  lake  of  all  the  world)  is  to  ^  expect  every 
man  to  do  his  duty;'  recognising  that  duty  is  indeed 
possible  no  less  in  peace  than  war;  and  that  if  we  can 
get  men,  for  little  pay,  to  cast  themselves  against  cannon- 
months  for  love  of  England,  we  may  find  men  also  who 
will  plough  and  sow  for  her,  who  will  behave  kindly  and 
righteously  for  her,  who  will  bring  up  their  children  to 
love  her,  and  who  will  gladden  themselves  in  the  bright- 
ness of  her  glory,  more  than  in  all  the  light  of  tropic 
skies. 

But  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  this,  she  must  make 
heir  own  majesty  stainless ;  she  must  give  them  thoughts 
cf  their  home  of  which  they  can  be  prond.  The  England 
who  is  to  be  mistress  of  half  the  earth  cannot  remain 
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herself  a  heap  of  cinderB,  trampled  by  contending  and 
miserable  crowds ;  she  must  yet  again  become  the  England 
she  was  once,  and  in  all  beautifal  ways  more ;  so  happy, 
so  sedaded,  and  so  pnre,  that  in  her  sky — polluted  by  no 
nnholy  clonds — she  may  be  able  to  spell  rightly  of  every 
star  that  heaven  doth  show ;  and  in  her  fields,  ordered 
and  wide  and  fair,  of  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ;  and 
under  the  green  avenues  of  her  enchanted  garden,  a  sacred 
Circe,  true  Daughter  of  the  Sun,  she  must  guide  the 
human  arts,  and  gather  the  divine  knowledge,  of  distant 
nations,  transformed  from  savageness  to  manhood,  and 
redeemed  from  despairing  into  Peace. 

30.  You  think  that  an  impossible  ideal.  Be  it  so; 
refuse  to  accept  it  if  you  will;  but  see  that  you  form 
your  own  in  its  stead.  All  that  I  ask  of  you  is  to  have 
a  fixed  purpose  of  some  kind  for  your  country  and  your- 
selves ;  no  matter  how  restricted,  so  that  it  be  fixed  and 
unselfish.  I  know  what  stout  hearts  are  in  you,  to 
answer  acknowledged  need ;  but  it  is  the  f atallest  form  of 
error  in  English  youth  to  hide  their  best  hardihood  till 
it  fades  for  lack  of  sunshine,  and  to  act  in  disdain  of 
purpose,  till  all  purpose  is  vain.  It  is  not  by  deliberate, 
but  by  careless  selfishness ;  not  by  compromise  with  evil, 
but  by  dull  following  of  good,  that  the  weight  of  national 
evil  increases  upon  us  daily.  Break  through  at  least 
this  pretence  of  existence ;  determine  what  you  will  be, 
and  what  you  would  win.  Tou  will  not  decide  wrongly 
if  you  resolve  to  decide  at  all.     Were  even  the  choice 
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between  lawless  pleasure  and  loyal  siifFering,  yon  wonld 
not,  I  beb'eve,  choose  basely.  But  your  trial  is  not  so 
sharp.  It  is  between  drifting  in  confused  wreck  among 
the  castaways  of  Fortune,  who  condemns  to  assured  ruin 
those  who  know  not  either  how  to  resist  her,  or  obey; 
between  this,  I  say,  and  the  taking  your  appointed  part 
in  the  heroism  of  Eest;  the  resolving  to  share  in  the 
victory  which  is  to  the  weak  rather  than  the  strong; 
and  the  binding  yourselves  by  that  law,  which,  thought 
on  through  lingering  night  and  labouring  day,  makes  a 
man's  life  to  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side,  that 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ; — 

^  ST  FOLIUK  EJUS  NON  DEFLUET, 
Kr  OmiAi  QU JSOUNQUE  FAdET,  FB06FE&ABUHTIJX.' 


^tttnxt  2* 
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81.  It  was  stated,  and  I  trust  partly  with  yoiir  ao 
eeptance,  in  my  opening  lecture,  that  the  study  on  whidb 
we  are  about  to  enter  cannot  be  rightly  undertaken  ex- 
cept in  furtherance  of  the  grave  purposes  of  life  with 
respect  to  which  the  rest  of  the  scheme  of  your  educa- 
tion here  is  designed.  But  you  can  scarcely  have  at 
once  felt  all  that  I  intended  in  saying  so;— you  can- 
not but  be  still  partly  under  the  impression  that  the  so- 
called  fine  arts  are  merely  modes  of  gracefid  recreation, 
and  a  new  resource  for  your  times  of  rest.  Let  me  ask 
you,  forthwith,  so  far  as  you  can  trust  me,  to  change 
your  thoughts  in  this  matter.  All  the  great  arts  have 
for  their  object  either  the  support  or  exaltation  of  human 
life, — ^uflually  both;  and  their  dignity,  and  ultimately 
their  very  existence,  depend  on  their  being  *  furik  xiyw 
kki099i^^  that  is  to  say,  apprehending,  with  right  reason, 
the  nature  of  the  materials  they  work  with,  of  tlie 
things  they  relate  or  represent,  and  of  the  faculties  to 
which  they  are  addressed.  And  farther,  they  form  one 
united  system  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  any 
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84.  In  ibis  and  the  two  next  following  loctoreB,  I 
shall  endeavour  therefore  to  show  yon  the  grave  relationfl 
of  human  art,  in  these  three  functions,  to  human  life. 
I  can  do  this  but  roughly,  as  you  may  well  suppose — 
since  each  of  these  subjects  would  require  for  its  right 
treatment  years  instead  of  hours.  Only,  remember,  I 
have  already  given  years,  not  a  few,  to  each  of  them; 
and  what  I  try  to  tell  you  now  will  be  only  so  much  as 
is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  set  our  work  on  a  clear  founda- 
tion. You  may  not,  at  present,  see  the  necessity  for 
amy  foundation,  and  may  think  that  I  ought  to  put 
pencil  and  paper  in  your  hands  at  once.  On  that  point 
I  must  simply  answer,  ^  Trust  me  a  little  while,'  asking 
you  however  also  to  remember,  that — ^irrespectively  of 
what  you  do  last  or  first — ^my  true  function  here  is  not 
that  of  your  master  in  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  pottery ; 
but  my  real  duty  is  to  show  you  what  it  is  that  makes 
any  of  these  arts  fine,  or  the  contrary  of  fine;  essen- 
tially good,  or  essentially  base.  Ton  need  not  fear  my 
not  being  practical  enough  for  you;  all  the  industiy 
you  choose  to  give  me  I  will  take;  but  far  the  better 
part  of  what  you  may  gain  by  such  industry  would  be 
lost,  if  I  did  not  first  lead  you  to  see  what  every  form 
of  art-industry  intends,  and  why  some  of  it  is  justly 
called  right,  and  some  wrong. 

35.  It  would  be  well  if  you  were  to  look  over,  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  the  end  of  the  second,  and  what 
interests  you  of  the  third  book  of  Plato's  Eepublic ;  noting 
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therein  these  two  principal  thingis,  of  which  I  have  tc 
Bpeak  in  this  and  my  next  lecture :  first,  the  power  which 
Plato  BO  frankly,  and  qnite  justly,  attributes  to  art,  of 
falsifying  our  conceptions  of  Deity :  which  power  he  by 
fatal  error  partly  implies  may  be  used  wisely  for  good, 
and  that  the  feigning  is  only  wrong  when  it  is  of 
evil,  *  I  if  Tti  fit  x«A««  ^iUnrm ; '  and  you  may  trace 
through  all  that  follows  the  beginning  of  the  change 
of  Greek  ideal  art  into  a  beautiful  expediency,  instead 
of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pindar,  the  statement  of 
what  ^  could  not  be  otherwise  than  so.'  But,  in  the 
second  place,  you  will  find  in  those  books  of  the  Polity, 
stated  with  far  greater  accuracy  of  expression  than  our 
English  language  admits,  the  essential  relations  of  art 
to  morality ;  the  sura  of  these  being  given  in  one  lovely 
sentence,  which,  considering  that  we  have  to-day  grace 
done  us  by  fair  companionship,  you  will  pardon  me  for 
translating.  ^Must  it  be  then  only  with  our  poets  that 
we  insist  they  shall  either  create  for  us  the  image  of 
a  noble  morality,  or  among  us  create  none  t  or  shall  we 
not  also  keep  guard  over  ail  other  workers  for  the  people, 
and  forbid  them  to  make  what  is  ill-customed,  and  un- 
restrained, and  ungentle,  and  without  order  or  shape, 
either  in  likenesses  of  living  things,  or  in  buildings,  or 
in  any  other  thing  whatsoever  that  is  made  for  the 
people  f  and  shall  we  not  rather  seek  for  workers  who 
can  track  the  inner  nature  of  all  that  may  be  sweetly 
rchemed ;  so  that  the  young  men,  as  living  in  a  whole 
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some  place,  may  be  profited  by  everything  that,  in  -WifA 
fairly  wrought,  may  touch  them  through  hearing  or 
sight — ^aa  if  it  were  a  breeze  bringing  health  to  them 
from  places  strong  for  life?* 

36.  And  now — but  one  word,  before  we  enter  on  our 
task,  as  to  the  way  you  must  understand  what  I  may 
endeavour  to  tell  you. 

Let  me  beg  you — ^now  and  always — ^not  to  think  that 
I  mean  more  than  I  say.  In  all  probability,  I  mean 
just  what  I  say,  and  ouly  that.  At  all  events  I  do 
fully  mean  that,  and  if  there  is  anytliing  reserved  in 
my  mind,  it  will  be  probably  diflPerent  from  what  you 
would  guess.  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  know  all 
that  I  think,  as  soon  as  I  have  put  before  you  all  my 
grounds  for  thinking  it ;  but  by  the  time  I  have  done 
so,  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  your  own ; 
and  mine  will  then  be  of  no  consequence  to  you. 

37.  I  use  then  to-day,  as  I  shall  in  future  use,  the 
word  *  religion '  as  signifying  the  feelings  of  love,  reve- 
rence, or  dread  with  which  the  human  mind  is  afiFected 
by  its  conceptions  of  spiritual  being;  and  you  know 
well  how  necessary  it  is,  both  to  the  rightness  of  our 
own  life,  and  to  the  understanding  the  lives  of  others, 
that  we  should  always  keep  clearly  distinguished  our  ideaa 
of  religion,  as  thus  defined,  and  of  morality,  as  the  law 
of  rightness  in 'human  conduct  For  there  are  many 
religions,  but  there  is  only  one  morality.  There  are 
moral  and  immoral  religions,  which  differ  as  much  in 
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precept  as  in  emotion ;  but  there  is  only  one  moralitji 
which  has  been,  is,  and  must  be  for  ever,  an  instinct  in 
the  hearts  of  all  civilized  men,  as  certain  and  unalter- 
able as  their  outward  bodily  form,  and  which  receives 
from  religion  neither  law,  nor  peace ;  but  only  hope,  and 
felicity. 

38.  The  pure  forms  or  states  of  religion  hitherto 
known,  are  those  in  which  a  healthy  humanity,  finding 
in  itself  many  foibles  and  sins,  has  imagined,  or  been 
made  conscious  of,  the  existence  of  liigher  spiritual  per- 
sonality, liable  to  no  such  fault  or  stain ;  and  has  been 
assisted  in  effort,  and  consoled  in  pain,  by  reference  to 
the  will  or  sympathy  of  such  more  pure  spirits,  whether 
imagined  or  real  I  am  compelled  to  use  these  painful 
latitudes  of  expression,  because  no  analysis  has  hitherto 
sufficed  to  distinguish  accurately,  in  historical  narrative, 
the  difference  between  impressions  resulting  from  the 
imagination  of  the  worshipper,  and  those  made,  if  any, 
by  the  actually  local  and  temporary  presence  of  another 
spirit  For  instance,  take  the  vision,  which  of  all 
others  has  been  since  made  most  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  physical  representation — ^the  appearance  to  Eze- 
kiel  and  St  John  of  the  four  living  creatures,  which 
throughout  Christendom  have  been  used  to  symbolize 
the  Evangelists.*  Supposing  such  interpretation  just, 
one  of  those  figures  was  either  the  mere  symbol  to 
8t  John  of  himself,  or  it  was  the  power  which  inspired 

•  Only  the  OoBpels,  *  IT.  Eyangelia/  according  to  St  Jerome. 
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him  manifeBtiiig  itself  in  an  independent  form.  Which 
of  these  it  was,  or  whether  neither  of  these,  but  a 
vision  of  other  powers,  or  a  dream,  of  which  neither 
the  prophet  himself  knew,  nor  can  any  other  person 
yet  know,  the  interpretation,  I  suppose  no  modestly- 
tempered  and  accurate  thinker  would  now  take  upon 
himself  to  decide.  Nor  is  it  therefore  anywise  necessary 
for  you  to  decide  on  that,  or  any  other  such  question  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  bold  enough  to 
look  every  opposing  question  steadily  in  its  face;  and 
modest  enough,  having  done  so,  to  know  when  it  is 
too  hard  for  you.  But  above  all  things,  see  that  you 
be  modest  in  your  thoughts,  for  of  this  one  thing  we 
may  be  absolutely  sure,  that  all  our  thoughts  are  but 
degrees  of  darkness.  And  in  these  days  you  have  to 
guard  against  the  f  atallest  darkness  of  the  two  opposite 
Prides:  the  Pride  of  Faith,  which  imagiues  that  the 
Nature  of  the  Deity  can  be  defined  by  its  convictions ; 
and  the  Pride  of  Science,  which  imagines  that  the 
ISnergy  of  Deity  can  be  explained  by  its  analysis. 

39.  Of  these,  the  first,  the  Pride  of  Faith,  is  now, 
as  it  has  been  always,  the  most  deadly,  because  the 
most  complacent  and  subtle; — because  it  invests  every 
evil  passion  of  our  nature  with  the  aspect  of  an  angel 
of  light,  and  enables  the  self-love,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  put  to  wholesome  shame,  and  the  cruel 
carelessness  of  the  ruin  of  our  fellow-men,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  warmed  into  himian  love,  or  at  least 
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checked  by  human  intelligence^  to  congeal  themselves 
into  the  mortal  intellectual  disease  of  imagining  that 
myriads  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  for  four  thousand 
years  have  been  left  to  wander  and  perisli,  many  of 
them  everlastingly,  in  order  that,  in  fulness  of  time,  divine 
truth  might  be  preached  suflSciently  to  ourselves  ;  with 
this  farther  ineffable  mischief  for  direct  result,  that  mul- 
titudes of  kindly-disposed,  gentle,  and  submissive  persons, 
who  might  else  by  their  true  patience  have  alloyed  the 
hardness  of  the  common  crowd,  and  by  their  activity  for 
good,  balanced  its  misdoing,  are  withdrawn  from  all  such 
true  service  of  man,  that  they  may  pass  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  what  they  are  told  is  the  service  of  God  ; 
namely,  desiring  what  they  cannot  obtain,  lamenting  what 
they  cannot  avoid,  and  reflecting  on  what  they  cannot 
understand. 

40.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  deadliest,  but  for  you, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  becoming  daily,  almost 
hourly,  the  least  probable  form  of  Pride.  That  which 
you  have  chiefly  to  guard  against  confiists  in  the  over- 
valuing of  minute  though  correct  discovery ;  the  ground- 
less denial  of  all  that  seems  to  you  to  have  been 
groundlessly  afllrmed ;  and  the  interesting  yourselves  too 
curiously  in  the  progress  of  some  scientific  minds,  which 
in  their  judgment  of  the  universe  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  so  accurately  as  to  the  woodworms  in  the  panel 
of  a  picture  by  some  great  painter,  if  we  may  con« 
ceive  them  as  tasting  with  discrimination  of  the  wood, 
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and  with  repugnance  of  the  colonr,  and  declaring  that 
even  this  nnlooked-for  and  nndesirable  combination  is  a 
normal  resnlt  of  the  action  of  molecular  Forces. 

41.  Now,  I  must  very  earnestly  warn  you,  in  the 
beginning  of  my  work  with  you  here,  against  allowing 
cither  of  these  forms  of  egotism  to  interfere  with  your 
judgment  or  practice  of  art  On  the  one  hand,  you 
must  not  allow  the  expression  of  your  own  fayourite 
religious  feelings  by  any  particular  form  of  art  to  mod- 
ify your  judgment  of  its  absolute  merit ;  nor  allow  the 
art  itself  to  become  an  illegitimate  means  of  deepening 
and  confirming  your  convictions,  by  realizing  to  your 
eyes  what  you  dimly  conceive  with  the  brain ;  as  if  the 
greater  clearness  of  the  image  were  a  stronger  proof  of 
its  trutL  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  allow  your 
scientific  habit  of  trusting  nothing  but  what  you  have 
ascertained,  to  prevent  you  from  appreciating,  or  at  least 
endeavouring  to  qualify  yourselves  to  appreciate,  the 
work  of  the  highest  faculty  of  the  human  mind, — ^its 
imagination, — ^when  it  is  toiling  in  the  presence  of  things 
that  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  any  other  power. 

42.  These  are  both  vital  conditions  of  your  healthy 
progress.  On  the  one  hand,  observe  that  you  do  not 
wilfully  use  the  realistic  power  of  art  to  convince  your- 
selves of  historical  or  theological  statements  which  you 
cannot  otherwise  prove ;  and  which  you  wish  to  prove : 
— on  the  other  hand,  that  you  do  not  check  your  imagi- 
nation and  consdonco  while  seizing  the  truths  of  which 
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fchey  alone  are  cognizant,  because  you  value  too  highly 
the  scientific  interest  which  attaches  to  the  investigatior 
of  second  canses. 

For  instance,  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  show  the 
conditions  in  water  and  electricity  which  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  craggy  outline,  the  apparently  self-contained 
silvery  light,  and  the  sulphurous  blue  shadow  of  a 
thunder-cloud,  and  which  separate  these  from  the  depth 
of  the  golden  peace  in  the  dawn  of  a  summer  morning. 
Similarly,  it  may  be  possible  to  show  the  necessities  of 
structure  which  groove  the  fangs  and  depress  the  brow 
of  the  asp,  and  which  distinguish  the  character  of  its 
head  from  that  of  the  face  of  a  young  girl.  But  it 
is  the  function  of  the  rightly-trained  imagination  to 
recognise,  in  these,  and  such  other  relative  aspects,  the 
unity  of  teaching  which  impresses,  alike  on  our  senses 
and  our  conscience,  the  eternal  difference  between  good 
and  evil :  and  the  rule,  over  the  clouds  of  heaven  and 
over  the  creatures  in  the  earth,  of  the  same  Spirit  which 
teaches  to  our  own  hearts  the  bitterness  of  death,  and 
strength  of  love. 

43.  Now,  therefore,  approaching  our  subject  in  this 
balanced  temper,  which  will  neither  resolve  to  see  only 
what  it  would  desire,  nor  expect  to  see  only  what  it 
can  explain,  we  shall  find  our  enquiry  into  the  relation 
of  Art  to  Beligion  is  distinctly  threefold :  first,  we  have 
to  ask  how  far  art  may  have  been  literally  directed  by 
spiritual  powers;  secondly,  how  far,  if  Tiot  inspired,  it 
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may  havo  been  exalted  by  them ;  IbaUj,  how  fxTj  in  any 
of  its  agencies,  it  has  advanced  the  canse  of  the  creeds  it 
has  been  nsed  to  recommend. 

44.  First:  What  ground  have  we  for  thinking  that 
art  has  ever  Jbeen*  inspired  as  a  message  or  revelation  t 
WtiAt  internal  evidence  is  there  in  the  work  of  groat 
artists  of  their  having  been  under  the  authoritative 
guidance  of  supernatural  powers  } 

It  is  true  that  the  answer  to  so  mysterious  a  question 
cannot  rest  alone  upon  internal  evidence;  but  it  is  well 
that  you  should  know  what  might,  from  that  evidence 
alone,  be  concluded.  And  the  more  impartially  you 
examine  the  phenomena  of  imagination,  the  more  firmly 
you  will  be  led  to  conclude  that  they  are  the  result 
of  the  influence  of  the  common  and  vital,  but  not,  there* 
fore,  less  Divine,  spirit,  of  which  some  portion  is  given 
to  all  living  creatures  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
adapted  to  their  rank  in  creation;  and  that  eveiything 
which  men  rightly  accomplish  is  indeed  done  by  Divine 
help,  but  under  a  consistent  law  which  is  never  departed 
from. 

The  strength  of  this  spiritual  life  within  us  may  be 
increased  or  lessened  by  our  own  conduct ;  it  varies  from 
time  to  time,  as  physical  strength  varies ;  it  is  sum- 
moned on  differsrTo  occasions  by  our  will,  and  dejected 
by  our  distress,  or  our  sin;  but  it  is  always  equally 
human,  and  equally  Divine.  We  are  men,  and  not 
mere  animals,  because  a  special  form  of  it  is  with  ui 
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always ;  we  are  nobler  and  baser  men,  as  it  ifl  with  ns 
more  or  less ;  but  it  is  never  given  to  us  in  any  degree 
which  can  make  ns  more  than  men. 

46.  Observe:  —  I  give  you  this  general  statement 
doubtf  ully,  and  only  as  that  towards  which  an  impar- 
tial reasoner  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  by  existing  data. 
But  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you,  without  any  doubt,  in 
the  course  of  our  studies,  that  the  achievements  of  art 
which  have  been  usually  looked  upon  as  the  results  of 
peculiar  inspiration,  have  been  arrived  at  only  through 
long  courses  of  wisely-directed  labour,  and  imder  the 
influence  of  feelings  which  are  common  to  all  hu- 
manity. 

But  of  these  feelings  and  powers  which  in  different 
degrees  are  common  to  humanity,  you  are  to  note  that 
there  are  three  principal  divisions :  first,  the  instincts  of 
construction  or  melody,  which  we  share  with  lower 
animals,  and  which  are  in  us  as  native  as  the  instinct 
of  the  bee  or  nightingale;  secondly,  the  faculty  of 
vision,  or  of  dreaming,  whether  in  sleep  or  in  conscious 
trance,  or  by  voluntarily  exerted  fancy ;  and  lastly,  the 
power  of  rational  inference  and  collection,  of  both  the 
laws  and  forms  of  beauty. 

46.  Now  the  faculty  of  vision,  being  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  innermost  spiritual  nature,  is  the  one 
wluch  has  by  most  reasoners  been  held  for  the  peculiar 
channel  of  Divine  teaching :  and  it  is  a  fact  that  great 
part  of  pure.y  didactic  art  has  been  the  record,  whether 
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in  langaage,  or  by  linear  representation,  of  actaal  yiAm 
inTolnntarily  received  at  the  moment,  though  cast  on 
a  mental  retina  blanched  by  the  past  course  of  ^faithful 
life.  Bat  it  is  also  true  that  these  visions,  where  most 
distinctly  received,  are  always — I  speak  deliberately— 
ahoaySy  the  sign  of  some  mental  limitation  or  dorauge- 
ment ;  and  that  the  persons  who  most  clearly  recognise 
their  value,  exaggeratedly  estimate  it,  choosing  what 
they  find  to  be  useful,  and  calling  that  ^  inspired,'  and 
disregarding  what  they  perceive  to  be  useless,  though 
presented  to  the  visionary  by  an  equal  authority. 

47.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  no  work  of  art  has 
been  more  widely  didactic  than  Alber*  Diirer's  engrav- 
ing, known  as  the  ^Kjiight  and  DetA*'  Put  that 
is  only  one  of  a  series  of  works  representing  similarly 
vivid  dreams,  of  which  some  are  uninteresting,  except 
for  the  manner  of  their  representation,  as  the  ^St  Hu- 
bert,' and  others  are  unintelligible ;  some,  frightful,  and 
wholly  improfitable;  so  that  we  find  the  visionary 
faculty  in  that  great  painter,  when  accurately  examined, 
to  be  a  morbid  influence,  abasing  his  skill  more  fre- 
quently than  encouraging  it,  and  sacrificing  the  greater 
part  of  his  energies  upon  vain  subjects,  two  only  being 
pi'oduced,  in  the  com^se  of  a  long  life,  which  are  of  high 
didactic  value,  and  both  of  these  capable  only  of  giving 
sad  courage.f    Whatever   the  value  of   these   two,  it 

*  Standard  Series,  No.  9. 

f  The  meaning  of  the  *  Knight  and  Death,*  exen  in  this  leapeot,  has 
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bears  more  the  aspect  of  a  treasure  obtained  at  great 
cost  of  suffering,  than  of  a  directly  granted  gift  from 
heaven.  ' 

48.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  the  highest,  bat  the 
most  consistent  results  have  been  attained  in  art  by 
men  in  whom  the  faculty  of  vision,  however  strong,  was 
subordinate  to  that  of  deliberative  design,  and  tran- 
quillised  by  a  measured,  continual,  not  feverish,  but 
affectionate,  observance  of  the  quite  unvisionary  facts  of 
the  surrounding  world. 

And  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  connection  of  their 
powers  with  the  moral  character  of  their  lives,  we  shall 
find  that  the  best  art  is  the  work  of  good,  but  of  not 
distinctively  religious  men,  who,  at  least,  are  conscious 
of  no  inspiration,  and  often  so  unconscious  of  their  supe- 
riority to  others,  that  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  them, 
deceived  by  his  modesty,  has  asserted  that  ^all  things 
are  possible  to  well-directed  labour.' 

49.  The  second  question,  namely,  how  far  art,  if  not 
inspired,  has  yet  been  ennobled  by  religion,  I  shall  not 
touch  upon  to-day;  for  it  both  requires  technical  criti- 
cism, and  would  divert  you  too  long  from  the  main 
question  of  all, — ^How  far  religion  has  been^helped  by 
art? 

You  win  find  that  the  operation  of  formative  art — (I 
will  not  speak  to-day  of  music) — the  operation  of  forma- 

lately  been  questioned  on  good  gronnda.  See  note  on  the  plate  In 
Catalogae. 
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tivo  art  on  religions  creed  is  essentially  twofold;  'th« 
realisation,  to  the  eyes,  of  imagined  spiritual  persons ; 
and  the  limitation  of  their  imagined  presence  to  certain 
places.  We  will  examine  these  two  functions  of  it  suc- 
cessively. 

50.  And  first,  consider  accurately  what  the  agency 
of  art  is,  in  realising,  to  the  sight,  our  conceptions  of 
spiritual  pei*sons. 

For  instance.  Assume  that  we  believe  that  the  Ma- 
donna is  always  present  to  hear  and  answer  our  prayers. 
Assume  also  that  this  is  true.  I  think  that  persons  in 
a  perfectly  honest,  faithful,  and  humble  temper,  would 
in  that  case  desire  only  to  feel  eo  much  of  the  Divine 
presence  as  the  spiritual  Power  herself  chose  to  make 
felt;  and,  above  all  things,  not  to  think  t^eysaw,  or 
knew,  anything  except  what  might  be  truly  perceived  or 
known. 

But  a  mind  imperfectly  faithful,  and  impatient  in  its 
distress,  or  craving  in  its  dulness  for  a  more  distinct 
and  convincing  sense  of  the  Divinity,  would  endeavour 
to  complete,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  to  con- 
tract, its  conception,  into  the  definite  figure  of  a  woman 
wearing  a  blue  or  crimson  dress,  and  having  fair  fea- 
tures, dark  eyes,  and  gracefully  arranged  hair. 

Suppose,  after  forming  such  a  conception,  that  we 
have  the  power  to  realise  and  preserve  it,  this  image 
of  a  beautiful  figure  with  a  pleasant  expression  caimot 
but  have  the  tendency  of  afterwards  leading  us  to  think 
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of  the  Yirgin  as  present,  when  she  is  not  actually  pre- 
sent, or  as  pleased  with  lis,  when  she  is  not  actnallj 
pleased ;  or  if  we  resolutely  prevent  ourselves  from  such 
imagination,  nevertheless  the  existence  of  the  image 
beside  us  will  often  turn  our  thoughts  towards  sub- 
jects of  religion,  when  otherwise  they  would  have  beer 
difEerently  occupied;  and,  in  the  midst  of  other  occu 
pations,  will  familiarise  more  or  less,  and  even  me- 
chanically associate  with  common  or  faultful  states  of 
mind,  the  appearance  of  the  supposed  Divine  person. 

51.  There  are  thus  two  distinct  operations  upon  out 
mind:  first,  the  art  makes  us  believe  what  we  would 
not  otherwise  have  believed;  and  secondly,  it  makes  us 
think  of  subjects  we  should  not  otherwise  have  thought 
of,  intruding  them  amidst  our  ordinary  thoughts  in 
a  confused  and  familiar  manner.  We  cannot  with  any 
certainty  afSrm  the  advantage  or  the  harm  of  such 
accidental  pieties,  for  their  effect  vW  be  very  different 
on  different  characters:  but,  without  any  question,  the 
art,  which  makes  us  believe  what  we  would  not  have 
otherwise  believed,  is  misapplied,  and  in  most  instances 
very  dangerously  so.  Our  duty  is  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  Divine,  or  any  other,  persons,  only  upon 
rational  proofs  of  their  existence;  and  not  because  wo 
have  seen  pictures  of  them.  And  since  the  real  re- 
lations between  us  and  higher  spirits  are,  of  all  facts 
concerning  our  being,  those  which  it  is  most  important 
to  know  accurately,  if  we  know  at  all,  it  is  a  folly  so 
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great  as  to  amount  to  real,  though  most  unintentioiialj 
Bin,  to  allow  our  conceptionB  of  those  relations  to  be 
modified  by  our  own  undisciplined  fancy. 

52.  But  now  observe,  it  is  here  necessary  to  draw  a 
distinction,  so  subtle  that  in  dealing  with  facts  it  is 
continually  impossible  to  mark  it  with  precision,  yet  so 
vital,  that  not  only  your  understanding  of  the  power 
of  art,  but  the  working  of  your  minds  in  matters  of 
primal  moment  to  you,  depends  on  the  effort  you  make 
to  affirm  this  distinction  strongly.  The  art  which  real- 
ises a  creature  of  the  imagination  is  only  mischievous 
when  that  realisation  is  conceived  to  imply,  or  does 
practically  induce  a  belief  in,  the  real  existence  of  the 
imagined  personage,  contrary  to,  or  unjustified  by  the 
other  evidence  of  its  existence.  But  if  the  art  only 
represents  the  personage  on  the  understanding  that  its 
form  is  imaginary,  then  the  effort  at  realisation  ia 
healthful  and  beneficial. 

For  instance.  I  shall  place  in  your  Standard  series 
a  Greek  design  of  Apollo  crossing  the  sea  to  Delphi, 
which  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  highest  types  of 
Greek  or  any  other  art.  So  far  as  that  design  is  only 
an  expression,  under  the  symbol  of  a  human  form,  of 
what  may  be  rightly  imagined  respecting  the  solar 
power,  the  art  is  right  and  ennobling;  but  so  far  as 
it  conveyed  to  the  Greek  the  idea  of  there  being  a  real 
Apollo,  it  was  mischievous,  whether  there  be,  or  be  not, 
a  real  Apollo.    If  there  is  no  real  Apollo,  then  the  art 
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was  mischieyoiis  because  it  deceived;  but  if  there  is  a 
real  Apollo,  then  it  was  still  more  misehievous,  for  it  not 
only  began  the  degradation  of  the  image  of  that  true 
god  into  a  decoration  for  niches,  and  a  device  for  seals ; 
but  prevented  any  true  witness  being  borne  to  his  exist- 
ence. For  if  the  Greeks,  instead  of  multiplying  repre- 
sentations of  what  they  imagined  to  be  the  figure  of 
the  god,  had  given  us  accurate  drawings  of  the  heroes 
and  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  had  simply 
told  us  in  plain  Greek  what  evidence  they  had  of  the 
power  of  Apollo,  either  through  his  oracles,  his  help  or 
chastisement,  or  by  immediate  vision,  they  would  have 
served  their  religion  more  truly  than  by  all  the  vase- 
paintings  and  fine  statues  that  ever  were  buried  or 
adored. 

53.  Now  in  this  particular  instance,  and  in  many 
other  examples  of  fine  Greek  art,  the  two  conditions 
of  thought,  symbolic  and  realistic,  are  mingled;  and 
the  art  is  helpful,  as  I  will  hereafter  show  you,  in  one 
function,  and  in  the  other  so  deadly,  that  I  think  no 
degradation  of  conception  of  Deity  has  ever  been  quite 
80  base  as  that  implied  by  the  designs  of  Greek  vases 
in  the  period  of  decline,  say  about  250  b.o. 

But  though  among  the  Greeks  it  is  thus  nearly 
always  difiicult  to  say  what  is  symbolic  and  what  real- 
istic, in  the  range  of  Christian  art  the  distinction  is  clear. 
In  that,  a  Tast  division  of  imaginative  work  is  occupied 
in  the  symbolism  of  virtues,  vices,  or  natural  powers 
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or  passions ;  and  in  the  representation  of  personages  whOj 
though  nominally  real,  become  in  conception  symbolic. 
In  the  greater  part  of  this  work  there  is  no  intention 
of  implying  the  existence  of  the  represented  creature; 
Durer's  Melencolia  and  Giotto's  Justice  are  accurately 
characteristic  examples.  Kow  all  such  art  is  whoUy  good 
and  nseful  when  it  is  the  work  of  good  men. 

54.  Again,  there  is  another  division  of  Christian  work 
in  which  the  persons  represented,  though  nominally  real, 
are  treated  only  as  dramatis-personse  of  a  poem,  and  so 
presented  confessedly  as  subjects  of  imagination.  All 
this  poetic  art  is  also  good  when  H^  is  the  work  of  good 
men. 

65.  There  remains  only  therefore  to  be  considered,  aa 
truly  religious,  the  work  which  definitely  implies  and 
modifies  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  a  real  person. 
There  is  hardly  any  great  art  which  entirely  belongs  to 
this  class;  but  Baphael's  Madonna  della  Seggiola  is 
as  accurate  a  type  of  it  as  I  can  give  you;  Holbein's 
Madonna  at  Dresden,  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  and 
the  Madonna  of  Titian's  Assumption,  all  belong  mainly 
to  this  class,  but  are  removed  somewhat  from  it  (as^ 
I  repeat,  nearly  all  great  art  is)  into  the  poetical  one. 
It  is  only  the  bloody  crucifixes  and  gilded  virgins  and 
other  such  lower  forms  of  imagery  (by  which,  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  Church,  it  has  been  truly  claimed 
for  her,  that  ^  she  has  never  appealed  to  the  madness  or 
dulness  of  her  people,')  which  belong  to  the  realistic 
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class  in  strict  limitation,  and  which  properly  constitute 
the  type  of  it 

There  is  indeed  an  important  school  of  sculpture  in 
Spain,  directed  to  the  same  objects,  but  not  demanding 
at  present  any  special  attention.  And  finally,  there  is 
the  vigorous  and  most  interesting  realistic  school  of  our 
own,  in  modem  times,  mainly  known  to  the  public  by 
Holman  Hunt's  picture  of  the  Light  of  the  World,  though, 
T  believe,  deriving  its  iSrst  origin  from  the  genius  of  the 
painter  to  whom  you  owe  also  the  revival  of  interest, 
first  here  in  Oxford,  and  then  universally,  in  the  cycle 
of  early  English  legend, — ^Dante  Eossetti. 

56.  The  effect  of  this  realistic  art  on  the  religious 
mind  of  Europe  varies  in  scope  more  than  any  other 
art  power;  for  in  its  higher  branches  it  touches  the 
most  sincere  religious  minds,  affecting  an  earnest  class 
of  persons  who  cannot  be  reached  by  merely  poetical 
design;  while,  in  its  lowest,  it  addresses  itself  not  only 
to  the  most  vulgar  desires  for  religious  excitement,  but 
to  the  mere  thirst  for  sensation  of  horror  which  charac- 
terises the  uneducated  orders  of  partially  civilised  coun- 
tries; nor  merely  to  the  thirst  for  horror,  but  to  the 
strange  love  of  death,  as  such,  which  has  sometimes 
in  Catholic  countries  showed  itself  peculiarly  by  the 
endeavour  to  paint  the  images  in  the  chapels  of  the 
Sepulchre  so  as  to  look  deceptively  like  corpses.  The 
same  morbid  instinct  has  also  affected  the  minds  of 
many  among  the  more  imaginative  an4  powerful  artiste 
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widx  a  feverish  gloom  which  distorts  their  finest  work; 
and  lastly — and  this  is  the  worst  of  all  its  effects — it  haa 
occupied  the  sensibility  of  Christian  women,  universally, 
in  lamenting  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  instead  of  pro- 
venting  those  of  His  people. 

67.  When  any  of  you  next  go  abroad,  observe,  and 
consider  the  meaning  of,  the  sculptures  and  paintings, 
which  of  every  rank  in  art,  and  in  every  chapel  and 
cathedral,  and  by  every  mountain  path,  recall  the  hours, 
and  represent  the  agonies,  of  the  Passion  of  Christ :  and 
try  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  four  arts  of  eloquence,  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  since  the  twelfth  century,  to  wring  out 
of  the  hearts  of  women  the  last  drops  of  pity  that  could 
be  excited  for  this  merely  physical  agony:  for  the  art 
nearly  always  dwells  on  the  physical  wounds  or  ex- 
haustion chiefly,  and  degrades,  far  more  than  it  animates, 
the  conception  of  pain. 

Then  try  to  conceive  the  quantity  of  time,  and  of 
excited  and  thrilling  emotion,  which  have  been  wasted 
by  the  tender  and  delicate  women  of  Christendom 
during  these  last  six  hundred  years,  in  thus  picturing 
to  themselves,  under  the  influence  of  such  imagery,  the 
Dodily  pain,  long  since  passed,  of  One  Person; — ^which, 
so  far  as  they  indeed  conceived  it  to  be  sustained  by  a 
Divine  Nature,  could  not  for  that  reason  have  been  less 
endurable  than  the  agonies  of  any  simple  human  death 
by  torture:  and  then  try  to  estimate  what  might  have 
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been  the  better  resnlt,  for  the  righteousness  and  felicity 
of  mankind,  if  these  same  women  had  been  tanght  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  last  words  that  were  ever  spoken 
by  their  Master  to  those  who  had  ministered  to  Ilim  of 
their  substance :  ^  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  f oi 
me,  but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children.'  H 
they  had  but  been  taught  to  measure  with  their  pitiful 
thoughts  the  tortures  of  battle-fields; — ^the  slowly  con- 
suming plagues  of  death  in  the  starving  children,  and 
wasted  age,  of  the  innumerable  desolate  those  battles 
left; — nay  in  om  own  life  of  peace,  the  agony  of 
unnurtured,  untaught,  unhelped  creatures,  awaking  at 
the  grave's  edge  to  know  how  they  should  have  lived ; 
and  the  worse  pain  of  those  whose  existence,  not  the 
ceasing  of  it,  is  death;  those  to  whom  the  cradle  was 
a  curse,  and  for  whom  the  words  they  cannot  hear, 
^  ashes  to  ashes,'  are  all  that  they  have  ever  received 
of  benediction.  These, — ^you  who  would  fain  have  wept 
at  His  feet,  or  stood  by  His  cross, — ^these  you  have 
always  with  you.  Him  you  have  not  always. 

68.  The  wretched  in  death  you  have  always  with  you. 
Y"es,  and  the  brave  and  good  in  life  you  have  always ; — 
these  also  needing  help,  though  you  supposed  they  had 
only  to  help  others ;  these  also  claiming  to  be  thought  for, 
and  remembered.  And  you  will  find,  if  you  look  into  his- 
tory with  this  clue,  that  one  of  quite  the  chief  reasons 
foi    the    continual    misery  of    mankind    is  that    they 

are  always  divided  in  their  worship  between  angels  oi 
3* 
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saint?,  who  are  out  of  their  sight,  and  need  no  helpi 
and  proud  and  evil-minded  men,  who  aie  too  definitely 
in  their  sight,  and  ought  not  to  have  iheir  helj .  And 
consider  how  the  arts  have  thus  followed  the  worship  of 
tlie  crowd.  You  have  paintings  of  saints  and  angels, 
innumerable ;— of  petty  courtiers,  and  contemptible  or 
cruel  kings,  innumerable.  Few,  how  few  you  have  (but 
these,  observe,  almost  always  by  great  painters)  of  the 
best  men,  or  of  their  actions.  But  think  for  yourselves, 
— ^I  have  no  time  now  to  enter  upon  the  mighty  field, 
nor  imagination  enough  to  guide  me  beyond  the  thres- 
hold of  it, — ^think,  what  history  might  have  been  to  us 
now ; — ^nay,  what  a  difPerent  history  that  of  all  Europe 
might  have  become,  if  it  had  but  been  the  object  both 
of  the  people  to  discern,  and  of  their  arts  to  honour 
and  bear  record  of,  the  great  deeds  of  their  worthiest 
men.  And  if,  instead  of  living,  as  they  have  always 
hitheiix)  done,  in  a  hellish  cloud  of  contention  and  re- 
venge, lighted  by  fantastic  dreams  of  cloudy  sanctities, 
they  had  sought  to  reward  and  punish  justly,  wherever 
reward  and  punishment  were  due,  but  chiefly  to  re- 
ward; and  at  least  rather  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
human  acts  which  deserved  God's  anger  or  His  blessing, 
than  only  in  presumptuous  imagination  to  display  the 
secrets  of  Judgment,  or  the  beatitudes  of  Eternity. 

69.  Such  I  conceive  generally,  though  indeed  with 
good  arisijig  out  of  it,  for  every  great  evil  brings 
some  good  in  its  backward  eddies — such  I  conceive  to 
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have  been  the  deadly  function  of  art  in  its  miniBtry  tc 
what,  whether  in  heathen  or  ChriBtian  lands,  and  whethei 
in  the  pageantry  of  words,  or  colours,  or  fair  forms,  ii 
truly,  and  in  the  deep  sense,  to  be  called  idolatry — ^the 
serving  with  the  best  of  our  hearts  and  minds,  some 
dear  or  sad  fantasy  which  we  have  made  for  ourselves, 
while  we  disobey  the  present  call  of  the  Master,  who  is 
not  dead,  and  who  is  not  now  fainting  under  His  cross, 
but  requiring  us  to  take  up  ours. 

60.  I  pass  to  the  second  great  function  of  religious 
art,  the  limitation  of  the  idea  of  Divine  presence  to 
particular  localities.  It  is  of  course  impossible  within 
my  present  limits  to  touch  upon  this  power  of  art,  as 
employed  on  the  temples  of  the  gods  of  various  reli- 
gions; we  will  examine  that  on  future  occasions.  To- 
day, I  want  only  to  map  out  main  ideas,  and  I  can  do 
this  best  by  speaking  exclusively  of  this  localising  influ- 
ence as  it  affects  our  own  faith. 

Observe  first,  that  the  localisation  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  human  art  You  must  at  least  take  a 
stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  if  you  are  to  mark  the 
place,  so  as  to  know  it  again,  where  a  vision  ap- 
peared. A  persecuted  people,  needing  to  conceal  their 
places  of  worship,  may  perform  eveiy  religious  cere- 
mony first  under  one  crag  of  the  hill-side,  and  tlien 
under  another,  without  invalidating  the  sacrcdness  oi 
the  rites  or  sacraments  thus  administered.  It  is, 
therefore,  we  all  acknowledge,  inessential,  that  a  par- 
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ficolar  spot  should  be  surrounded  with  a  rhig  of  stonee, 
or  enclosed  wiihin  walls  of  a  certain  style  of  architecture, 
and  so  set  apart  as  the  only  place  where  such  ceremoniee 
may  be  properly  performed ;  and  it  is  thus  less  by  any 
direct  appeal  to  experience  or  to  reason,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  effect  upon  our  senses  produced  by  the 
architecture,  that  we  receive  the  first  strong  impressions 
of  what  we  afterwards  contend  for  as  absolute  truth. 
I  particularly  wish  you  to  notice  how  it  is  always  by 
help  of  human  art  that  such  a  result  is  attained,  because, 
remember  always,  I  am  neither  disputing  nor  asserting 
the  truth  of  any  theological  doctrine; — ^that  is  not  my 
province ; — I  am  only  questioning  the  expediency  of  en- 
forcing that  doctrine  by  the  help  of  architecture.  Put 
a  rough  stone  for  an  altar  under  the  hawthorn  on  a 
village  green; — separate  a  poiiion  of  the  green  itself 
with  an  ordinary  paling  from  the  rest; — then  consecrate, 
with  whatever  form  you  choose,  the  space  of  grass  you 
have  enclosed,  and  meet  within  the  wooden  fence  as 
often  as  you  desire  to  pray  or-  preach ;  yet  you  will  not 
easily  fasten  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  villagers, 
that  God  inhabits  the  space  of  grass  inside  the  fence, 
and  does  not  extend  His  presence  to  the  common  beyond 
it:  and  that  the  daisies  and  violets  on  one  side  of  the 
railing  are  holy, — on  the  other,  profane.  But,  instead 
of  a  wooden  fence,  build  a  wall ;  pave  the  interior  space ; 
roof  it  over,  so  as  to  make  it  comparatively  dark ; — ^and 
you  may  persuade  the  villagers  with  ease  that  you  hava 
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built  a  house  which  Deity  inhabits,  or  that  jou  have 
become,  in  the  old  French  phrase,  a  4ogeur  du  Boc 
Dien/ 

61.  And  farther,  thongh  I  have  no  desire  to  intro- 
duce any  qneetion  as  to  the  troth  of  what  we  thn£ 
architecturally  teach,  I  would  desire  you  most  strictly 
to  determine  what  is  intended  to  be  taught 

Do  not  think  I  underrate — I  am  among  the  last  men 
living  who  would  underrate — the  importance  of  the  sen- 
timents connected  with  their  church  to  the  population 
of  a  pastoral  village.  I  admit,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
the  moral  value  of  the  scene,  which  is  almost  always 
one  of  perfect  purity  and  peace;  and  of  the  sense  of 
supernatural  love  and  protection,  which  fills  and  sur- 
rounds the  low  aisles  and  homely  porch.  But  the 
question  I  desire  earnestly  to  leave  with  you  is,  whether 
all  the  earth  ought  not  to  be  peaceful  and  pure, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  protection  as 
universal,  as  its  reality  ?  That  in  a  mysterious  way  the 
presence  of  Deity  is  vouchsafed  where  it  is  sought,  and 
withdrawn  where  it  is  forgotten,  must  of  course  be 
granted  as  the  first  postulate  in  the  enquiry:  but  the 
point  for  our  decision  is  just  this,  whether  it  ought 
always  to  be  sought  in  one  place  only,  and  forgotten  in 
every  other. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  since  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
secrate the  entire  space  of  the  earth,  it  is  better  thus 
to  secure  a  portion  of  it  than  none :  but  surely,  if  so^ 
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we  ought  to  make  some  effort  to  enlarge  the  favonred 
ground,  and  even  look  forward  to  a  time  when  in 
English  villages  there  may  be  a  God's  acre  tenanted 
by  the  living,  not  the  dead ;  and  when  we  shall  raihei 
look  with  aversion  and  fear  to  the  remnant  of  gronnd 
that  is  set  apart  as  profane,  than  with  reverence  to  a 
narrow  portion  of  it  enclosed  as  holy. 

62.  But  now,  farther.  Suppose  it  be  admitted  that 
by  enclosing  groimd  with  walls,  and  performing  certain 
ceremonies  there  habitually,  some  kind  of  sanctity  is 
indeed  secured  within  that  space, — still  the  question 
remains  open  whether  it  be  advisable  for  religious  pur- 
poses to  decorate  the  enclosure.  For  separation  the 
mere  walls  would  be  enough.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
your  decoration  ? 

Let  us  take  an  instance — ^the  most  noble  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres.  You  have 
there  the  most  splendid  coloured  glass,  and  the  richest 
sculpture,  and  the  grandest  proportions  of  building, 
united  to  produce  a  sensation  of  pleasure  and  awe.  We' 
profess  that  this  is  to  honour  the  Deity ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  pleasing  to  Him  that  we  should  delight 
our  eyes  with  blue  and  golden  colours,  and  solemnise 
our  spirits  by  the  sight  of  large  stones  laid  one  on 
another,  and  ingeniously  carved. 

63.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  it  is 
pleasing  to  Him  when  we  do  this  ;  for  He  has  Himself 
prepared  for  us,  nearly  every  morning  and  evening,  win- 
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dowB  painted  with  Divine  art,  in  blue  and  geld  and 
vermilion;  windows  lighted  from  within  by  the  luBtrc 
of  that  heaven  which  we  may  assnme,  at  least  with 
more  certainty  than  any  consecrated  ground,  to  be  one 
of  nis  dwelling-places.  Again,  in  every  mountain  side, 
and  clifE  of  mde  sea  shore,  He  has  heaped  stones  one 
upon  another  of  greater  magnitude  than  those  of 
Chartres  Cathedral,  and  sculptured  them  with  floral 
ornament, — surely  not  less  saci*ed  because  living? 

64.  Must  it  not  then  be  only  because  we  love  our 
own  work  better  than  His,  that  we  respect  the  lucent 
glass,  but  not  the  lucent  clouds;  that  we  weave  em- 
broidered robes  with  ingenious  fingers,  and  make  bright 
the  gilded  vaults  we  have  beautifully  ordained — ^while« 
yet  we  have  not  considered  the  heavens  the  work  of 
His  fingers;  nor  the  stars  of  the  strange  vault  which 
He  has  ordained.  And  do  we  dream  that  by  carving  fonts 
and  lifting  pillars  in  ELis  honour,  who  cuts  the  way  of 
the  rivers  among  the  rocks,  and  at  whose  reproof  the 
pillars  of  the  earth  are  astonished,  we  shall  obtain  pardon 
for  the  dishonour  done  to  the  hills  and  streams  by  which 
He  has  appointed  our  dwelling-place ; — ^f or  the  infection 
of  their  sweet  air  with  poison ; — ^f  or  the  burning  up  of 
their  tender  grass  and  flowers  with  fire,  and  for  spread- 
ing such  a  shame  of  mixed  luxury  and  misery  over  our 
native  land,  as  if  we  laboured  only  that,  at  least  here  in 
England,  we  might  be  able  to  give  the  lie  to  the  song, 
irhcther  of  the  Cherubim  above,  or  Church  beneath — 
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*Holy  holy,  Lord  God  of  all  creatareB;  Heaven — and 
JSartlu—Bxe  full  of  Thy  glory?' 

65.  And  how  much  more  there  is  that  I  long  1o  say 
to  you;  and  how  much,  I  hope,  that  you  would  lik< 
to  answer  to  me,  or  to  question  me  of  I  But  I  can  say 
no  more  to-day.  We  are  not,  I  trust,  at  the  end  of 
our  talks  or  thoughts  together;  but,  if  it  were  so,  and 
I  never  spoke  to  you  more,  this  that  I  have  said  to 
you  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  permitted 
to  say ;  and  this,  farther,  which  is  the  sum  of  it, — ^That 
we  may  have  splendour  of  art  again,  and  with  that,  we 
may  truly  praise  and  honour  our  Maker,  and  with  that 
set  forth  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  all  that  He  has 
►  made:  but  only  after  we  have  striven  with  our  whole 
hearts  first  to  sanctify  the  temple  of  the  body  and 
spirit  of  every  child  that  has  no  roof  to  cover  its  head 
from  the  cold,  and  no  walls  to  guard  its  soul  from  cor- 
ruption, in  this  our  English  land. 

One  word  more. 

What  I  have  suggested  hitherto,  respecting  the  rela 
tions  of  Art  to  Eeligion,  you  must  receive  throughoui 
as  merely  motive  of  thought;  though  you  must  have 
well  seen  that  my  own  convictions  were  established 
finally  on  some  of  the  points  in  question.  But  I  must, 
in  conclusion,  tell  you  something  that  I  know; — ^which, 
if  you  truly  labour,  you  will  one  day  know  also;  and 
which  I  trust  some  of  you  will  believe,  now. 

During  the  minutes  in  which  you  have  been  listening 
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to  me,  I  Buppoee  that  almoet  at  every  other  Benteneo 
thoee  whose  habit  of  mind  has  been  one  of  veneration 
for  eetablished  forms  and  faiths,  mnst  have  been  in 
dread  that  I  was  about  to  say,  or  in  pang  of  regret  at 
my  having  said,  what  seemed  to  them  an  irreverent  or 
reckless  word  tonching  vitally  important  things. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  it  is  just  because  the 
feelings  that  I  most  desire  to  cultivate  in  your  minds 
are  those  of  reverence  and  admiration,  that  I  am  so 
earnest  to  prevent  you  from  being  moved  to  either  by 
trivial  or  false  gemblances.  This  is  the  thing  which 
I  KNOW — and  which,  if  you  labour  faithfully,  you  shall 
know  also, — ^that  in  Reverence  is  the  chief  joy  and  power 
of  life  J — ^Reverence,  for  what  is  pure  and  bright  in  your 
own  youth;  for  what  is  true  and  tried  in  the  age  of 
others ;  for  all  that  is  gracious  among  the  living,  great 
among  the  dead, — and  marvellous  in  the  Powers  that 
cannot  die. 


^ttitxtt  9. 
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THE  BBLATION  OP  ABT  TO  MOBAL& 

66  JTou  probably  recollect  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  m^  last  lecture,  it  was  stated  that  fine  art  had,  and 
could  have,  but  three  functions:  the  enforcing  of  the 
religious  sentiments  of  men,  the  perfecting  their  ethical 
state,  and  the  doing  them  material  service.  We  have 
to-day  to  examine  the  mode  of  its  action  in  the  second 
power,  that  of  perfecting  the  morality  or  ethical  state 
of  men. 

Perfecting,  observe — not  producing.  '^^ 

You  must  have  the  right  moral  state  fir^,  or  you 
cannot  have  the  art  But  when  the  art  is  once  obtained, 
its  reflected  action  enhances  and  completes  the  moral 
state  out  of  which  it  arose,  and,  above  all,  communicates 
the  exaltation  to  other  minds  which  are  already  morally 
capable  of  the  like. 

67.  For  instance,  take  the  art  of  singing,  and  the 
simplest  perfect  master  of  it,  (up  to  the  limits  of  his 
nature)  whom  you  can  find — a  skylark.  IVom  him  you 
may  learn  what  it  is  to  ^sing  for  joy.'    You  must  get 
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the  moral  Btate  first,  the  pure  gladnesa,  then  giTO  it 
finished  expression;  and  it  is  perfected  in  itself,  and 
niade  communicable  to  other  creatures  capable  of  such 
joj.  But  it  is  incommunicable  to  those  w]tio  are  not 
pi-opared  to  receive  it 

Now,  all  right  human  song  is,  similarly,  the  finished 
expression,  by  art,  of  the  joy  or  grief  of  noble  persons, 
for  right  causes.  And  accurately  in  proportion  to  the 
rightness  of  the  cause,  and  purity  of  the  emotion,  i? 
the  possibility  of  the  fine  art  A  maiden  may  sing  of 
her  lost  love,  but  a  miser  cannot  sing  of  his  lost  money. 
And  with  absolute  precision  from  highest  to  lowest, 
the  fineness  of  the  possible  art  is  an  index  of  the  moral 
purity  and  majesty  of  the  emotion  it  expresses.  Tou 
may  test  it  practically  at  any  instant  Question  with 
yourselves  respecting  any  feeling  that  has  taken  strong 
possession  of  your  mind,  *  Could  this  be  sung  by  a 
master,  ^d  sung  nobly,  with  a  true  melody  and  art  ? ' 
Then  it  is  a  right  feeling.  Could  it  not  be  sung  at  all, 
or  only  sung  ludicrously?  It  is  a  base  one.  And  that 
is  so  in  aU  the  arts ;  so  that  with  mathematical  precision, 
subject  to  no  error  or  exception,  the  art  of  a  nation, 
so  far  as  it  exists,  is  an  exponent  of  its  ethical  state. 

68.  An  exponent,  observe,  and  exalting  influence; 
but  not  the  root  or  cause.  You  cannot  paint  or  sing 
yourselves  into  being  good  men;  you  must  be  g«x>d 
men  before  you  can  either  paint  or  sing,  and  then  the 
colour  and  sound  will  complete  in  you  all  that  is  best. 
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And  this  it  was  that  I  called  npon  yon  to  hear,  say- 
ing, *  listen  to  me  at  least  now/  in  the  first  lecture^ 
namely,  that  no  art-teaching  conld  be  of  nse  to  yon, 
but  wonld  rather  be  harmfol,  nnless  it  was  grafted  on 
something  deeper  than  all  art  For  indeed  not  only 
with  this,  of  which  it  is  my  function  to  show  yon  the 
laws,  but  much  more  with  the  art  of  all  men,  which 
you  came  here  chiefly  to  learn,  that  of  language,  the 
chief  Tices  of  education  have  arisen  from  the  one  great 
&Ilacj  of  supposing  that  noble  language  is  a  communi- 
cable trick  of  grammar  and  accent,  instead  of  simply  the 
carefal  expression  of  right  thought  All  the  virtues  of 
language  are,  in  their  roots,  moral ;  it  becomes  accurate 
if  the  speaker  desires  to  be  true ;  clear,  if  he  speaks  with 
sympathy  and  a  desire  to  be  intelligible;  powerful,  if 
he  has  earnestness ;  pleasant,  if  he  has  sense  of  rhythm 
and  order.  There  are  no  other  virtues  of  language  pro- 
ducible by  art  than  these:  but  let  me  mark  more  deeply 
for  an  instant  the  significance  of  one  of  them.  Lan- 
guage, I  said,  is  only  clear  when  it  is  sympathetic. 
Ton  can,  in  truth,  understand  a  man's  word  only  by 
understanding  his  temper.  Your  own  word  is  also  as 
of  an  nnknown  tongue  to  him  unless  he  understands 
yours.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  the  art  of  Ian* 
guage,  if  any  one  is  to  be  chosen  separately  from  the 
rest,  that  which  is  fittest  for  the  instrument  of  a  gentle- 
man's education.  To  teach  the  meaning  of  a  word 
thoix>nghLy  is  to  teach  the    nature    <f   tiie    spirit  that 
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coined  it;  the  secret  of  langoage  is  the  secret  of 
Bjmpathj,  and  its  full  chann  is  possible  only  to  the 
gentle.  And  thns  the  principles  of  beantifol  speech 
have  all  been  fixed  by  sincere  and  kindly  speech.  On 
the  laws  which  have  been  determined  by  sincerity,  false 
speech,  apparently  beautiful,  may  afterwards  be  con- 
structed; but  all  such  ntterance,  whether  in  oration  or 
poetry,  is  not  only  withont  permanent  power,  but  it  is 
destructive  of  the  principles  it  has  usurped.  So  long 
as*  no  words  are  uttered  but  in  faithfulness,  so  long 
the  art  of  language  goes  on  exalting  itself;  but  the 
moment  it  is  shaped  and  chiselled  on  external  principles, 
it  faUs  into  frivolity,  and  perishes.  And  this  truth  would 
have  been  long  ago  manifest,  had  it  not  been  that  in 
periods  of  advanced  academical  science  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  deny  the  sincerity  of  the  first  masters 
of  language.  Once  learn  to  write  gracefully  in  the 
manner  of  an  ancient  author,  and  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  he  also  wrote  in  the  manner  of  some  one  else. 
But  no  noble  nor  right  style  was  ever  yet  founded  but 
out  of  a  sincere  heart. 

No  man  is  worth  reading  to  form  your  style,  who 
does  not  mean  what  he  says;  nor  was  any  great  style 
ever  invented  but  by  some  man  who  meant  what  ho 
said.  Find  out  the  beginner  of  a  great  manner  of 
writing,  and  yon  have  also  found  the  declarer  of  some 
true  facts  or  sincere  passions;  and  your  whole  method 
of  reading  will  thus  be  quickened,  foi,  being  sure  that 
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your   aiithor  really  meant  what    he  Baid,  you  "will  be 
much  more  careful  to  ascertain  what  it  is  f&at  he  means. 

69.  And  of  yet  greater  importance  is  it  deeply  to 
know  that  every  beauty  posseaeed  by  the  language  of 
a  nation  is  significant  of  the  innermost  laws  of  its  being. 
Keep  the  temper  of  the  people  stem.'  and  manly ;  make 
their  associations  grave,  courteous,  and  for  worthy  ob- 
jects;  occupy  them  in  just  deeds;  and  their  tongue  must 
needs  be  a  grand  one.  Nor  is  it  possible,  therefore — 
observe  the  necessary  reflected  action — ^that  any  tongue 
should  be  a  noble  one,  of  which  the  words  are  not  so 
many  trumpet-calls  to  action.  All  great  languages  in- 
variably utter  great  things,  and  command  them;  they 
cannot  be  mimicked  but  by  obedience;  the  breath  of 
them  is  inspiration  because  it  is  not  only  vocal,  but 
vital;  and  you  can  only  learn  to  speak  as  these  men 
spoke,  by  becoming  what  these  men  were. 

70.  Now  for  direct  confirmation  of  this,  I  want  you 
to  think  over  the  relation  of  expression  to  character  in 
two  great  masters  of  the  absolute  art  of  language,  Viigil 
and  Pope.  You  are  perhaps  surprised  at  the  last  name ; 
and  indeed  you  have  in  English  much  higher  grasp  and 
melody  of  language  from  more  passionate  minds,  but  yon 
have  nothing  else,  in  its  range,  so  perfect  I  name, 
therefore,  these  two  men,  because  they  are  the  two  most 
accomplished  Artists^  merely  as  such,  whom  I  know  iu 
literature ;  and  because  I  think  you  will  be  afterwards 
interested  in  investigating  how  the  infinite  grace  in  the 
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words  of  the  one,  the  Beverity  in  those  of  the  other^ 
and  the  precision  in  those  of  both,  arise  wholly  out  of 
the  moral  elements  of  their  minds: — out  of  the  deep 
tenderness  in  Viigil  which  enabled  him  to  write  the  stories 
of  Nisns  and  Lausns;   and  the  serene  and  just  benevo- 
lence which  placed  Pope,  in  his  theology,  two  centuries  in 
advance  of  his  time,  and  enabled  him  to  sum  the  law  of 
noble  life  in  two  lines  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the 
most  complete,  the  most  concise,  and  the  most  lofty  ex- 
pression of  moral  temper  existing  in  English  words : — 
^  Never  elated^  whUe  one  maris  oppres^d; 
Never  dejected^  whUe  wrvoth&i^a  hlea^d? 
I  wish  you  also  to  remember  these  lines  of  Pope,  and 
to  make  yourselves  entirely  masters  of   his  system  of 
ethics;  because,  putting  Shakespeare  aside  as  rather  the 
world's  than  ours,  I  hold  Pope  to  be  the  most  perfect 
representative    we    have,    since    Chaucer,    of    the    true 
English  mind;  and  I  think  the  Dunciad  is  the  most 
absolutely  chiselled  and  monumental  work  ^exacted'  in 
our  country.    You  wiU  find,  as  you  study  Pope,  that 
he  has  expressed  for  you,  in  the  strictest  language  and 
within  the  briefest  limits,  every  law  of  art,  of  criticism, 
of  economy,  of  policy,  and,  finally,  of   a  benevolence, 
humble,  rational,  and  resigned,  contented  with  its  allot- 
ted share  of  life,  and  trusting  the  problem  of  its  sal- 
vation to  Him  in  whose  hand  lies  that  of  the  universe. 

71.    And  now  I  pass  to  the  arts  with  which  I  have 
Bpedal  concern,  in  which,  though  the  facts  are  exactly 
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the  same,  I  shaJ  have  more  difficulty  in  proving  my 
assertion,  because  very  few  of  us  are  as  cognizant  of 
the  merit  of  painting  as  we  are  of  that  of  language; 
and  I  can  only  show  you  whence  that  merit  springs 
from,  after  having  thoroughly  shown  you  in  what  it 
consists.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  have  simply  to  tell 
you,  that  the  manual  arts  are  as  accurate  exponents  of 
ethical  state,  as  other  modes  of  expression;  first,  with 
absolute  precision,  of  that  of  the  workman,  and  then 
with  precision,  disguised  by  many  distorting  influences, 
of  that  of  the  nation  ta  which  he  belongs. 

And,  first,  they  are  a  perfect  exponent  of  the  mind  of 
the  workman ;  but,  being  so,  remember,  if  the  mind  be 
great  or  complex,  the  art  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read ; 
for  we  must  ourselves  possess  aU  the  mental  characters 
of  which  we  are  to  read  the  signs.  No  man  can  read 
the  evidence  of  labour  who  is  not  himself  laborious,  for 
he  does  not  know  what  the  work  cost:  nor  can  he 
read  the  evidence  of  true  passion  if  he  is  not  passionate ; 
nor  of  gentleness  if  he  is  not  gentle:  and  the  most 
subtle  signs  of  fault  and  weakness  of  character  he  can 
only  judge  by  having  had  the  same  faults  to  fight  witli. 
I  myself,  for  instance,  know  impatient  work,  and  tired 
work,  better  than  most  critics,  because  I  am  myself 
always  impatient,  and  often  tired: — ^so  also,  the  patient 
and  indefatigable  touch  of  a  mighty  master  becomes 
more  wonderful  to  me  than  to  others.  Yet,  wondeiful 
in  no  mean  measure  it  vnll  be  to  you  all,  when  I  make 
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it  ma^est; — and  as  soon  as  we  begin  onr  real  work, 
and  yon  have  learned  what  it  is  to  draw  a  tme  line,  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  manifest  to  yon, — and  indisput- 
ably BO, — ^that  the  day's  work  of  a  man  like  Mantegna 
or  Paul  Yeroniese  consists  of  an  nnfaltering,  nnintei^ 
mpted  sQccession  of  movements  of  the  hand  more  precise 
than  those  of  the  finest  fencer:  the  pencil  leavii^  one 
point  and  arriving  at  another,  not  only  with  unerring 
precision  at  the  extremity  of  the  line,  but  with  an  un 
erring  and  yet  varied  course — sometimes  over  spaces  a 
foot  or  more  in  extent — ^yet  a  coarse  so  determined  every- 
where that  either  of  these  men  could,  and  Veronese  often 
does,  draw  a  finished  profile,  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
contour  of  a  face,  with  one  line,  not  afterwards  changed. 
Try,  first,  to  realise  to  yourselves  the  muscular  precision 
of  that  action,  and  the  intellectual  strain  of  it ;  for  the 
movement  of  a  fencer  is  perfect  in  practised  monotony; 
but  the  movement  of  the  hand  of  a  great  painter  is  at 
every  instant  governed  by  direct  and  new  intention. 
Then  imagine  that  muscular  firmness  and  subtlety,  and 
the  instantaneously  selective  and  ordinant  eneigy  of  the 
brain,  sustained  all  day  long,  not  only  without  fatigue, 
but  with  a  visible  joy  in  the  exertion,  like  that  which 
an  eagle  seems  to  take  in  the  wave  of  his  wings;  and 
this  all  life  long,  and  through  long  life,  not  only  with- 
out failure  of  power,  but  with  visible  increase  of  it,  until 
the  actually  organic  changes  of  old  age.  And  then  con- 
sider, so  far  as  you  know  anything  of  physiology,  what 
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ioit  of  an  ethical  state  of  body  and  mind  that  means! 
•— ediic  throngh  ages  past!  wliat  fineness  of  race  there 
mnst  be  to  get  it,  what  exquisite  balance  and  symmetry 
of  the  vital  powers  I  And  then,  finally,  determine  for 
yoorsclyes  whether  a  manhood  like  that  is  consistent 
with  any  Ticionsness  of  sonl,  with  any  mean  anxiety, 
any  gnawing  Inst,  any  wretchedness  of  spite  or  remorse, 
any  consdonsness  of  rebellion  against  law  of  God  or 
man,  or  any  actnal,  though  nnconscions,  yiolation  of  even 
fhe  least  law  to  which  obedience  is  essential  for  the  glory 
of  life,  and  the  pleasing  of  its  Giver. 

72.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  many  of  the  strong 
masters  had  deep  faults  of  character,  but  their  faults 
always  show  in  their  work.  It  is  true  that  some  could 
not  govern  their  passions;  if  so,  they  died  young,  or 
they  painted  ill  when  old.  But  the  greater  part  of  our 
misapprehension  in  the  whole  matter  is  from  our  not 
having  well  known  who  the  great  painters  were,  and 
taking  delight  in  the  petty  skill  that  was  bred  in  the 
fumes  of  the  taverns  of  the  Korth,  instead  of  theirs  who 
breathed  empyreal  air,  sons  of  the  morning,  under  the 
woods  of  Assisi  and  the  crags  ^of  Cadore. 

73..  It  is  true  however  also,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
long  ago,  that  the  strong  masters  fall  into  two  great 
divisions,  one  leading  simple  and  natural  lives,  the  other 
restrained  in  a  Puritanism  of  the  worship  of  beauty; 
and  these  two  manners  of  life  you  may  recognise  in  a 
moment  by  their  work.    Generally  the  naturalists  are  the 
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Btrongeet ;  but  there  are  two  of  the  Puritans,  whoee  work 
if  I  can  succeed  in  making  clearly  understandable  to  you 
during  my  three  years  here,  it  is  all  I  need  care  to  do. 
But  of  these  two  Puritans  one  I  cannot  name  to  you,  and 
the  other  I  at  present  will  not  One  I  cannot,  for  no 
one  knows  his  name,  except  the  baptismal  one,  Bernard, 
or  *dear  little  Bernard' — Bernardino,  called,  from  his 
birthplace,  (Luino,  on  the  lago  Maggiore,)  Bernard  of 
Luino.  The  other  is  a  Venetian,  of  whom  many  of  you 
probably  have  never  heard,  and  of  whom,  through  me, 
you  shall  not  hear  until  I  have  tried  to  get  some  picture 
by  him  over  to  England. 

74.  Observe  then,  this  Puritanism  in  the  worship 
of  beauty,  though  sometimes  weak,  is  always  honourable 
and  amiable,  and  the  exact  reverse  of  the  false  Puri- 
-tanism,  which  consists  in  the  dread  or  disdain  of  beauty. 
And  in  order  to  treat  my  subject  rightly,  I  ought  to 
proceed  from  the  skill  of  art  to  the  choice  of  its  subject, 
and  show  you  how  the  moral  temper  of  the  workman  is 
shown  by  his  seeking  lovely  forms  and  thoughts  to 
express,  as  well  as  by  the  force  of  his  hand  in  expression. 
But  I  need  not  now  urge  this  part  of  the  proof  on  you, 
because  you  are  already,  I  believe,  sufficiently  conscious  of 
the  tinith  in  this  matter,  and  also  I  have  already  said 
enough  of  it  in  my  writings ;  whereas  I  have  not  at  all 
said  enough  of  the  infallibleness  of  fine  technical  work 
as  a  proof  of  every  other  good  power.  And  indeed  it 
was  long  before  I  myself  understood  the  true  meaning  of 
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the  pride  of  the  greatest  men  in  theu*  mere  execution, 
shown,  for  a  permanent  lesson  to  ns,  in  the  stories 
which,  whether  tme  or  not,  indicate  with  absolute 
accuracy  the  general  conviction  of  great  artists; — ^the 
stories  of  the  contest  of  Apelles  and  Protogenes  in  a  line 
only,  (of  which  I  can  promise  you,  you  shall  know  the 
meaning  to  some  purpose  in  a  little  while), — ^the  story 
of  the  circle  of  Giotto,  and  especially,  which  you  may 
perhaps  not  have  observed,  the  expression  of  Durer  in 
his  inscription  on  the  drawings  sent  him  by  Baphael. 
These  figures,  he  says,  ^Baphael  drew  and  sent  to 
Albert  Diirer  in  Niimberg,  to  show  him'— What?  Not 
his  invention,  nor  his  beauty  of  expression,  but  *sein 
Hand  zu  weisen,'  *To  show  him  his  hand^  And  you 
will  find,  as  you  examine  farther,  that  all  inferior  artists 
are  continually  trying  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
sound  work,  and  either  indulging  themselves  in  their 
delights  in  subject,  or  pluming  themselves  on  their 
noble  motives  for  attempting  what  they  cannot  perform ; 
(and  observe,  by  the  way,  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
mistaken  for  conscientious  motive  is  nothing  but  a  very 
pestilent,  because  very  subtle,  condition  of  vanity) ;  where- 
as the  great  men  always  understand  at  once  that  the 
lirst  morality  of  a  painter,  as  of  everybody  else,  is  to 
know  his  business ;  and  so  earnest  are  they  in  this,  that 
many,  whose  lives  you  would  think,  by  the  results  of  their 
work,  had  been  passed  in  strong  emotion,  have  in  realify 
subdued  themselves,  though  capable  of  the  very  strongest 
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psflsioiifi,  into  a  calm  as  abfiolate  as  that  of  a  deeply 
sheltered  momitaiii  lake,  which  reflects  eveiy  agitation 
of  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  eveiy  change  of  the  shadows 
on  the  hills,  but  is  itself  motionless. 

75.  Finally,  you  must  remember  that  great  obscurity 
has  been  brought  upon  the  truth  in  this  matter  by  the 
wont  of  integrity  and  simplicity  in  our  modem  life.'  I 
mean  integrity  in  the  Latin  sense,  wholeness.  Everything 
is  broken  up,  and  mingled  in  conf  osion,  both  in  our 
habits  and  thoughts;  besides  being  in  great  part  imita- 
tive :  so  that  you  not  only  cannot  tell  what  a  man  is,  but 
sometimes  you  cannot  tell  whether  he  is,  at  all  I — ^whether 
you  have  indeed  to  do  with  a  spirit,  or  only  with  an 
echo.  And  thus  the  same  inconsistencies  appear  now, 
between  the  work  of  artists  of  merit  and  their  personal 
characters,  as  those  which  you  find  continually  dis- 
appointing expectation  in  the  lives  of  men  of  modem 
literary  power; — ^the  same  conditions  of  society  having 
obscured  or  misdirected  the  best  qualities  of  the  im- 
agination, both  in  our  literature  and  art  Thus  there  is 
no  serious  question  with  any  of  us  as  to  the  personal 
character  of  Dante  and  Giotto,  of  Shakespeare  and 
Holbein;  but  we  pause  timidly  in  the  attempt  to 
analyse  the  moral  laws  of  the  art  skill  in  recent  poets, 
novelists,  and  painters. 

76.  Let  me  assure  you  once  for  all,  that  as  you  grow 
older,  if  you  enable  yourselves  to  distinguish,  by  the  troth 
of  your  own  lives,  what  is  true  in  those  of  other  meUi 
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jon  will  gradually  perceive  that  all  good  has  its  origin  in 
good,  never  in  evil ;  that  the  fact  of  either  literature  or 
painting  being  truly  fine  of  their  kind,  whatever  their 
mistaken  aim,  or  partial  error,  is  proof  of  their  noble 
origin:  and  that,  if  there  is  indeed  sterling  value  in  the 
thing  done,  it  has  come  of  a  sterling  worth  in  the  soul 
tha^  did  it,  however  alloyed  or  defiled  by  conditions  of 
sin  which  are  sometimes  more  appalling  or  more  strange 
than  those  which  all  may  detect  in  their  own  hearts, 
because  they  are  part  of  a  personality  altogether  largei 
than  ours,  and  as  far  beyond  our  judgment  in  its  dark- 
ness as  beyond  our  following  in  its  light  And  it  is 
sufficient  warning  against  what  some  might  dread  as  the 
probable  effect  of  such  a  conviction  on  your  own  minds, 
namely,  that  you  might  permit  yourselves  in  the  weak- 
nesses which  you  imagined  to  be  allied  to  genius,  when 
they  took  the  form  of  personal  temptations ; — it  is  surely, 
I  say,  sufficient  warning  against  so  mean  a  folly,  to 
discern,  as  you  may  with  little  pains,  that,  of  all  human 
existences,  the  lives  of  men  of  that  distorted  and  tainted 
nobility  of  intellect  are  probably  the  most  miserable. 

77.  I  pass  to  the  second,  and  for  us  the  more  prac- 
tically important  question,  What  is  the  effect  of  noble  art 
upon  other  men ;  what  has  it  done  for  national  morality 
in  time  past ;  and  what  effect  is  the  extended  knowledge 
or  possession  of  it  likely  to  have  upon  us  now!  And 
here  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  facts,  which  are  as 
gloomy  SLA  indisputable,  that,  while  many  peasant  popu 
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lationa,  among  whom  scarcely  the  radest  practice  of  art 
has  ever  been  attempted,  have  lived  in  comparative  in* 
nocence,  honour,  and  happiness,  the  worst  foulness  and 
cmeltj  of  savage  tribes  have  been  frequently  associated 
with  fine  ingennities  of  decorative  design ;  also,  that  no 
people  has  ever  attained  the  higher  stages  of  art  skill, 
except  at  a  period  of  its  civilisation  which  was  sallied  by 
frequent,  violent,  and  even  monstrous  crime ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  attaining  of  perfection  in  art  power,  has  been 
hitherto,  in  every  nation,  the  accurate  signal  of  the  begin- 
ning of  its  ruin. 

78.  Respecting  which  phenomena,  observe  first,  thalT 
although  -good  never  springs  out  of  evil,  it  is  developed 
to  its  highest  by  contention  with  evil.  There  are  some 
groups  of  peasantry,  in  far-away  nooks  of  Christian  coun- 
tries, who  are  nearly  as  innocent  as  lambs;  but  the 
morality  which  gives  power  to  art  is  the  morality  of 
men,  not  of  cattle. 

Secondly,  the  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  of  many 
country  districts  are  apparent,  not  real ;  their  lives  are 
indeed  artless,  but  not  innocent ;  and  it  is  only  the  mo- 
notony of  circumstances,  and  the  absence  of  temptation, 
which  prevent  the  exhibition  of  evil  passions  not  less 
real  because  often  dormant,  nor  less  foul  because  shown 
only  in  petty  faults,  or  inactive  malignities. 

79.  But  you  will  observe  also  that  absolute  artlessnessi 
to  men  in  any  kind  of  moral  health,  is  impossible ;  they 
have  always,  at  least,  the  art  by  which  they  live — agri 
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enltnre  or  seamanfihip ;  and  in  these  indoBtries,  ekilfnlly 
practised,  yon  will  find  the  law  of  their  moral  training ; 
while,  whatever  the  adversily  of  circnmstances,  every 
rightly-minded  peasantry,  such  as  that  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Bavaria,  or  Switzerland,  has  associated  with  its 
needful  industry  a  quite  studied  school  of  pleasurable  art 
iu  dress ;  and  generally  also  in  song,  and  simple  domestic 
architecture. 

80.  Again,  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  here  what  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  first  lecture  in  the  book 
I  called  ^  The  Two  Paths,'  respecting  the  arts  of  savage 
races :  but  I  may  now  note  briefly  that  such  arts  are  the 
result  of  an  intellectual  activity  which  has  found  no  room 
to  expand,  and  which  the  tyranny  of  nature  or  of  man 
has  condenmed  to  disease  through  arrested  growth.  And 
where  neither  Christianity,  nor  any  other  religion  con- 
veying some  moral  help,  has  reached,  the  animal  energy 
of  such  races  necessarily  flames  into  ghastly  conditions 
of  evil,  and  the  grotesque  or  frightful  forms  assumed  by 
their  art  are  precisely  indicative  of  their  distorted  moral 
nature. 

81.  But  the  truly  great  nations  nearly  always  begin 
from  a  race  possessing  this  imaginative  power ;  and  for 
some  time  their  progress  is  very  slowj  and  their  state  not 
one  of  innocence,  but  of  feverish  and  faultful  animal 
energy.  This  is  gradually  subdued  and  exalted  into  bright 
human  life;  the  art  instinct  purifying  itself  witih  the 
rest  of    the  nature,  until  social    perfectneas    is  nearly 
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reached ;  and  then  comes  the  period  when  conscience  and 
intellect  are  bo  highly  developed,  that  new  formE  of 
error  begin  in  the  inability  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the 
one,  or  to  answer  the  doubts  of  the  other.  Then  the 
wholeness  of  the  people  is  lost ;  all  kinds  of  hypocrisies 
and  oppositions  of  science  develope  themselves;  their 
faith  is  questioned  on  one  side,  and  compromised  with 
on  the  other;  wealtli  commonly  increases  at  the  same 
period  to  a  destructive  extent ;  luxury  follows ;  and  the 
ruin  of  the  nation  is  then  certain:  while  the  arts,  all 
this  time,  are  simply,  as  I  said  at  first,  the  exponents  of 
eadi  phase  of  its  moral  state,  and  no  more  control  it  in 
its  political  career  than  the  gleam  of  the  firefly  guides  its 
oscillation.  It  is  true  that  their  most  splendid  results 
are  usually  obtained  in  the  swiftness  of  the  power  which 
is  hurrying  to  the  precipice;  but  to  lay  the  charge  of 
the  catastrophe  to  the  art  by  which  it  is  illumined,  is  to 
find  a  cause  for  the  cataract  in  the  hues  of  its  iris.  It 
is  true  that  the  colossal  vices  belonging  to  periods  of 
great  national  wealth  (for  wealth,  you  will  find,  is  the 
real  root  of  all  evil)  can  turn  every  good  gift  and  skill 
of  nature  or  of  man  to  evil  purpose.  If,  in  such  times, 
fair  pictures  have  been  misused,  how  much  more  fair 
realities  ?  And  if  Miranda  is  immoral  to  Caliban,  is  that 
Miranda's  fault  t 

82.  And  I  could  easily  go  on  to  trace  for  you  what, 
at  the  moment  I  speak,  is  signified,  in  our  own  national 
character,  by  the  f  oims  of  art,  and  unhappily  also  by  the 
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formB  of  what  is  not  art,  but  ^rtx^»j  that  exist  among 
as.  Bnt  the  more  important  question  is,  What  vnU  be 
signified  by  them;  what  is  there  in  ns  now  of  worth 
and  strength  which,  nnder  onr  new  and  partly  accidental 
impulse  towards  formative  labor,  may  be  by  that  ex- 
pressed, and  by  that  fortified? 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  know  this  ?  Nay,  irrespective 
of  all  future  work,  is  it  not  the  first  thing  we  should 
want  to  know,  what  stufE  we  are  made  of — ^how  far  we 
are  ttym$H  or  xmauk — good,  or  good  for  nothing?  We 
may  all  know  that,  each  of  ourselves,  easily  enough,  if 
we  like  to  put  one  grave  question  well  home. 

83.  Supposing  it  were  told  any  of  you  by  a  phy- 
sician whose  word  you  could  not  but  trust,  that  you  had 
not  more  than  seven  days  to  live.  And  suppose  also 
that,  by  the  manner  of  your  education  it  had  happened 
to  you,  as  it  has  happened  to  many,  never  to  have  heard 
of  any  future  state,  or  not  to  have  credited  what  you 
heard;  and  therefore  that  you  had  to  face  this  fact 
of  the  approach  of  death  in  its  simplicity:  fearing  no 
punishment  for  any  sin  that  you  might  have  before 
committed,  or  in  the  coming  days  might  determine  to 
commit;  and  having  similarly  no  hope -of  reward  for 
past,  or  yet  possible,  virtue ;  nor  even  of  any  conscious- 
ness whatever  to  be  left  to  you,  after  the  seventh  day 
had  ended,  either  of  the  results  of  your  acts  to  those 
whom  you  loved,  or  of  the  feelings  of  any  survivors 
towards  you.    Then  the  manner  in  which  you  would 
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spend  the  seven  days  is  an  exact  measore  of  the  morality 
of  your  nature. 

84.  I  know  that  some  of  you,  and  I  believe  the 
greater  number  of  you,  would,  in  such  a  case,  spend  the 
granted  days  entirely  as  you  ought  Neither  in  num 
boring  the  errors,  or  deploring  the  pleasures  of  the  past; 
nor  in  grasping  at  Tile  good  in  the  present,  nor  vainly 
lamenting  the  darkness  of  the  future ;  but  in  instant  and 
earnest  execution  of  whatever  it  might  be  possible  for 
you  to  accomplish  in  the  time,  in  setting  your  affairs 
in  order,  and  in  providing  for  the  future  comfort,  and 
— so  far  as  you  might  by  any  message  or  record  of 
yourself,  for  the  consolation — of  those  whom  you  loved, 
and  by  whom  you  desired  to  be  remembered,  not  for 
your  good,  but  for  theirs.  How  far  you  might  fail 
through  human  weakness,  in  shame  for  the  past,  despair 
at  the  little  that  could  in  the  remnant  of  life  be  accom> 
plished,  or  the  intolerable  pain  of  broken  affection,  would 
depend  wholly  on  the  degree  in  which  your  nature  had 
been  depressed  or  fortified  by  the  manner  of  your  past 
life.  But  I  think  there  are  few  of  you  who  would  not 
spend  those  last  days  better  than  all  that  had  preceded 
theuL 

86.  If  you  look  accurately  through  the  records  of  the 
lives  that  have  been  most  useful  to  humanity,  you  will 
find  that  all  that  has  been  done  best,  has  been  done  so ; 
— ^that  to  the  clearest  intellects  and  highest  souls, — to 
the  true  children  of  the  Father,  with  whom  a  thousand 
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years  are  aa  one  day,  their  poor  eeyenty  years  are  but 
86  seven  days.  The  removal  of  the  shadow  of  death 
from  them  to  an  micertain,  but  always  narrow,  distance, 
never  takes  away  from  them  their  intuition  of  Its 
approach;  the  extending  to  them  of  a  few  hours  more 
or  less  of  light  abates  not  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
infinitude  that  must  remain  to  be  known  beyond  their 
knowledge, — done  beyond  their  deeds :  the  unprofitableness 
of  their  momentary  service  is  wrought  in  a  magnificent 
despair,  and  their  very  honour  is  bequeathed  by  them  for 
the  joy  of  others,  as  they  lie  down  to  their  rest,  regarding 
for  themselves  the  voice  of  men  no  more. 

86.  The  best  things,  I  repeat  to  you,  have  been  done 
thus,  and  therefore,  sorrowfully.  But  the  greatest  part 
of  the  good  work  of  the  world  is  done  either  in  pure 
and  unvexed  instinct  of  duty,  *  I  have  stubbed  Thomaby 
waste,'  or  else,  and  better,  it  is  cheerful  and  helpful  doing 
of  what  the  hand  finds  to  do,  in  surety  that  at  evening 
time,  whatsoever  is  right,  the  Master  will  give.  And 
that  it  be  worthily  done,  depends  wholly  on  that  ultimate 
quantity  of  worth  which  you  can  measure,  each  in  him- 
self, by  the  test  I  have  just  given  you.  For  that  test, 
observe,  will  mark  to  you  the  precise  force,  first  of  your 
absolute  courage,  and  then  of  the  energy  in  you  for  the 
right  ordering  of  things,  and  the  kind]y  dealing  with 
persons.  Ton  have  cut  away  from  these  two  instincts 
every  selfish  or  common  motive,  and  left  nothing  but  the 
energies  of  Order  and  of  Love. 
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87.  Now,  where  those  two  roots  are  set,  all  the  othei 
powers  and  desires  find  right  nourishment,  and  beoome 
to  their  own  utmost,  helpful  to  others  and  pleasurable  tc 
ourselves.  And  so  far  as  those  two  springs  of  action 
are  not  in  us,  all  other  powers  become  corrupt  or  dead ; 
even  the  love  of  truth,  apart  from  these,  hardens  into  an 
insolent  and  cold  avarice  of  knowledge,  which  unused,  is 
more  vain  than  unused  gold. 

88.  These,  then,  are  the  two  essential  instincts  of 
humanity :  the  love  of  Order  and.  the  love  of  Kindness. 
By  the  love  of  order  the  moral  eneigy  is  to  deal  with 
the  earth,  and  to  dress  it,  and  keep  it;  and  with  all 
rebellious  and  dissolute  forces  in  lower  creatures,  or  in 
ourselves.  By  the  love  of  doing  kindness  it  is  to  deal 
rightly  with  all  surrounding  life.  And  then,  grafted  on 
these,  we  are  to  make  every  other  passion  perfect;  so 
that  they  may  every  one  have  full  strength  and  yet  be 
absolutely  under  control. 

89.  Every  one  must  be  strong,  every  one  perfect,  every 
one  obedient  as  a  war  horse.  And  it  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  mysticism  to  which  eternal  truth 
is  attached,  that  the  chariot  race,  which  Plato  uses  as 
an  image  of  moral  government,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
most  perfect  type  of  it  in  any  visible  skill  of  men, 
should  have  been  made  by  the  Greeks  the  continual 
subject  of  their  best  poetry  and  best  art.  Kevertheless, 
Plato's  use  of  it  is  not  altogether  true.  There  is  no 
black  horse  in  the  chariot  of  the  souL    One  of  the 
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driver's  worst  faults  is  is  starving  his  horses ;  another, 
in  not  breaking  them  early  enough;  but  they  are  all 
good.  Take,  for  example,  one  usually  thought  of  as 
wholly  evil — ^that  of  Anger,  leading  to  vengeance.  I 
believe  it  to  be  quite  one  of  the  crowning  wickednesses 
cjf  this  age  that  we  have  starved  and  chilled  our  faculty 
of  indignation,  and  neither  desire  nor  dare  to  punish 
crimes  justly.  We  have  taken  up  the  benevolent  idea, 
forsooth,  that  justice  is  to  be  preventive  instead  of  vin- 
dictive; and  we  imagine  that  we  are  to  punish,  not  in 
anger,  but  in  expediency;  not  that  we  may  give  de- 
served pain  to  the  person  in  fault,  but  that  we  may 
frighten  other  people  from  committing  the  same  fault. 
The  beautiful  theory  of  this  non-vindictive  justice  is, 
that  having  convicted  a  man  of  a  crime  worthy  of  death, 
we  entirely  pardon  the  criminal,  restore  him  to  his  place 
in  our  oEFection  and  esteem,  and  then  hang  him,  not  as 
a  malefactor,  but  as  a  scarecrow.  That  is  the  theory. 
And  the  practice  is,  that  we  send  a  child  to  prison  for 
a  month  for  stealing  a  handful  of  walnuts,  for  fear  that 
other  children  should  come  to  steal  more  of  our  walnuts. 
And  we  do  not  punish  a  swindler  for  ruining  a  thousand 
families,  because  we  think  swindling  is  a  wholesome 
excitement  to  trade. 

90.  But  all  true  justice  is  vindictive  to  vice  as  it  is 
rewarding  to  virtue.  Only — and  herein  it  is  distinguished 
from  personal  revenge — ^it  is  vindictive  of  the  wrong 
done,  not  of  the  wrong  done  to  ua.     It  is  the  national 
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expression  of  deliberate  anger,  as  of  deliberate  gratitude ; 
it  is  not  exemplary,  or  even  corrective,  but  essentiallj 
retributive;  it  is  the  absolute  art  of  measured  recom- 
l)ense,  giving  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  shame 
where  shame  is  due,  and  joy  where  joy  is  due,  and  pain 
where  pain  is  due.  It  is  neither  educational,  for  men 
are  to  be  educated  by  wholesome  habit,  not  by  rewards 
and  punishments;  nor  is  it  preventive,  for  it  is  to  be 
executed  without  regard  to  any  consequences;  but  only 
for  righteousness'  sake,  a  righteous  nation  does  judgment 
and  justice.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  the 
rightness  of  the  secondary  passion  depends  on  its  being 
grafted  on  those  two  primary  instincts,  the  love  of  order 
and  of  kindness,  so  that  indignation  itself  is  against  the 
wounding  of  love.  Do  you  think  the  fufm  ^Axi^^i  came 
of  a  hard  heart  in  Achilles,  or  the  ^Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere, 
Pallas,'  of  a  hard  heart  in  Anchises'  soni 

91.  And  now,  if  with  this  clue  through  the  labyrinth 
of  them,  you  remember  the  course  of  the  arts  of  great 
nations,  you  will  perceive  that  whatever  has  prospered, 
and  become  lovely,  had  its  beginning — ^f or  no  other  was 
possible — ^in  the  love  of  order  in  material  things  asso- 
ciated with  true  itMurvfn,  and  the  desire  of  beauty  in 
material  things,  which  is  associated  with  true  affection^ 
eharUaa;  and  with  the  innumerable  conditions  of  true 
gentleness  expressed  by  the  different  uses  of  the  words 
%«^f9  and  gratia.  You  will  find  tliat  this  love  of  beauty 
is  an  essential  part  of  all  healthy  human  nature,  and 
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though  it  can  long  co-exist  with  states  of  life  in  manj 
other  respects  nnvirtaons,  it  is  itself  wholly  good; — the 
direct  adyersaiy  of  enTy«  avarice,  mean  worldly  care,  and 
especially  of  cinelty.  It  entirely  perishes  when  these  are 
wilfully  indulged;  and  the  men  in  whom  it  has  beec 
most  strong  have  always  been  compassionate,  and  loven 
of  justice,  and  the  earliest  discemers  and  declarers  of 
things  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

92.  Nearly  every  important  truth  respecting  the  love 
of  beauty  in  its  familiar  relations  to  human  life  was 
mythically  expressed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  various 
accounts  of  the  parentage  and  offices  of  the  Graces. 
But  one  fact,  the  most  vital  of  all,  they  could  not  in 
its  fulness  perceive,  namely,  that  the  intensity  of  other 
perceptions  of  beauty  is  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
imaginative  purity  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  with  the 
singleness  of  its  devotion.  They  were  not  fully  conscious 
of,  and  could  not  therefore  either  mythically  or  philo- 
sophically express,  the  deep  relation  within  themselves 
between  their  power  of  perceiving  beauty,  and  the  honour 
of  domestic  affection  which  found  their  sternest  themes 
of  tragedy  in  the  infringement  of  its  laws ; — ^which  made 
tfxe  rape  of  Helen  the  chief  subject  of  their  epic  poetry, 
and  which  fastened  their  clearest  symbolism  of  resurrec- 
tion on  the  story  of  Alcestis.  Unhappily,  the  subordinate 
position  of  their  most  revered  women,  and  the  partial 
corruption  of  feeling  towards  them  by  the  presence 
of  certain  other  singular  states  of  inferior  passion  wliich 
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it  is  as  diflicnlt  as  grievooB  to  analyse,  arrested  tili« 
ethical  as  weU  as  the  foimative  prc^reas  of  the  Gh-eek 
mind ;  and  it  was  not  nntil  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  of  vations  error  and  pain,  that,  partly 
as  the  tme  reward  of  Christian  warfare  nobly  sustained 
through  centuries  of  trial,  and  partly  as  the  visionary 
culmination  of  the  faith  which  saw  in  a  maiden's  purity 
the  link  between  Qoi  and  her  race,  the  highest  and 
holiest  strength  of  mortal  love  was  reached ;  and,  togethei 
with  it,  in  the  song  of  Dante,  and  the  painting  oi 
Bernard  of  Luino  and  his  fellows,  the  perception,  and 
embodiment  for  ever  of  whatsoever  things  are  pure 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  oi 
good  report; — that,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  men  might  think  on  those  things. 

93.  You  probably  observed  the  expression  I  used  t 
moment  ago,  the  imaginatwe  purity  of  the  passion  oi 
love.  I  have  not  yet  spoken,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me 
to-day  to  speak  adequately,  of  the  moral  power  of  the  ima- 
gination :  but  you  may  for  yourselves  enough  discern  ite 
nature  merely  by  comparing  the  dignity  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexes,  from  their  lowest  level  in  moths  oi 
moUusca,  through  the  higher  creatures  in  whom  they 
become  a  domestic  influence  and  law,  up  to  the  love  of 
pure  men  and  women;  and,  finally,  to  the  ideal  love 
wliich  animated  chivalry.  Throughout  this  vast  ascent 
it  is  the  gradual  increase  of  the  imaginative  faculty 
.  which  exalts  and  enlarges  the  authority  of  the  passion 
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nntil,  at  its  height,  it  is  the  bulwark  of   patience,  the 
tutor  of  honour,  and  the  perfectness  of  praise. 

94.  You  will  find  farther,  that  as  of  love,  so  of  all 
the  other  passions,  the  right  government  and  exaltation 
begins  in  that  of  the  Imagination,  which  is  lord  over 
them.  .  For  to  svMue  the  passions,  which  is  thought  so 
often  to  be  the  sum  of  duly  respecting  them,  is  pos- 
sible enough  to  a  proud  dulness;  but  to  excite  them 
rightly,  and  make  them  strong  for  good,  is  the  work  of 
the  unselfish  imagination.  It  is  constantly  said  that 
hxmian  nature  is  heartless.  Do  not  believe  it.  Human 
nature  is  kind  and  generous ;  but  it  is  narrow  and  blind ; 
and  can  only  with  difficulty  conceive  anjrthing  but  what 
it  inunediately  sees  and  feels.  People  would  instantly 
care  for  others  as  well  as  themselves  if  only  they  could 
imagmfi  others  as  well  as  themselves.  Let  a  child  fall 
into  the  river  before  the  roughest  man's  eyes; — ^he  will 
usually  do  what  he  can  to  get  it  out,  even  at  some  risk 
to  himself ;  and  all  the  town  will  triumph  in  the  saving 
of  one  little  life.  Let  the  same  man  be  shown  that 
hundreds  of  children  are  dying  of  fever  for  want  of 
some  sanitary  measure  which  it  will  cost  him  trouble 
to  urge,  and  he  will  make  no  effort ;  and  probably  all 
the  town  would  resist  him  if  he  did.  So,  also,  the  lives 
of  many  deserving  women  are  passed  in  a  succession  of 
petty  anxieties  about  themselves,  and  gleaning  of  minute 
Interests  and  mean  pleasures  in  their  immediate  circle, 
because  they  are  never  taught  to  make  any  effort  to 
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look  beyond  it;  or  to  know  anything  about  the  mightf 
world  in  which  their  lives  are  fading,  like  blades  oi 
bitter  grass  in  froitless  fields. 

95.  I  had  intended  to  enlarge  on  this — and  yet  mora 
on  the  kingdom  which  every  man  holds  in  his  oon- 
ceptive  faculty,  to  be  peopled  with  active  thoughts  and 
lovely  presences,  or  left  waste  for  the  springing  up  of 
those  dark  desires  and  dreams  of  which  it  is  written  that 
'every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  is 
evil  continually.'  True,  and  a  thousand  times  true  it 
is,  that,  here  at  least,  'greater  is  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.'  But  this  you  can 
partly  follow  out  for  yourselves  without  help,  partly  we 
must  leave  it  for  future  enquiry.  I  press  to  the  con- 
clusion which  I  wish  to  leave  with  you,  that  all  you  can 
rightly  do,  or  honourably  become,  depends  on  the  govern- 
ment of  these  two  instincts  of  order  and  kindness,  by 
this  great  Imaginative  faculty,  which  gives  you  inheri 
tanoe  of  the  past,  grasp  of  the  present,  authority  over 
the  future.  Map  out  the  spaces  of  your  possible  lives 
by  its  help ;  measure  the  range  of  their  possible  agency  1 
On  the  walls  and  towers  of  this  your  fair  city,  thera  is 
not  an  ornament  of  which  the  first  ori^  may  not  be 
traced  back  to  the  thoughts  of  men  who  died  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Whom  will  you  be  governing  by 
your  thoughts,  two  thousand  years  hence  %  Think  of  it, 
and  you  will  find  that  so  far  from  art  being  immoral^ 
little  else  except  art  is  moral ;  that  life  without  industry 
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b  guilty  and  industry  without  art  is  brutality;  and  foi 
the  words  *good'  and  'wicked/  used  of  men,  you  may 
almost  Bubetitute  the  words  *  Makers'  or  *  Destroyers.'  Far 
the  greater  part  of  the  seeming  prosperity  of  the  world 
is,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  vain :  wholly 
useless  for  any  kind  of  good,  but  having  assigned  to  it 
a  certain  inevitable  sequence  of  destruction  and  of  sorrow. 
Its  stress  is  only  the  stress  of  wandering  storm ;  its  beauty 
the  hectic  of  plague:  and  what  is  called  the  history  of 
mankind  is  too  often  the  record  of  the  whirlwind,  and 
the  map  of  the  spreading  of  the  leprosy.  But  underneath 
aU  that,  or  in  narrow  spaces  of  dominion  in  the  midst 
of  it,  the  work  of  every  man,  *  qui  non  accepit  in  vani- 
tatem  animam  suam,'  endures  and  prospers;  a  small 
remnant  or  green  bud  of  it  prevailing  at  last  over  evil. 
And  though  faint  with  sickness,  and  encumbered  in  ruin, 
the  true  workers  redeem  inch  by  inch  the  wilderness 
into  garden  ground ;  by  the  help  of  their  joined  hands 
the  order  of  all  things  is  surely  sustained  and  vitally 
expanded,  and  although  with  strange  vacillation,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  watcher,  the  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night,  there  is  no  hour  of  human  existence  that  does  not 
draw  on  towards  the  perfect  day. 

96.  And  perfect  the  day  shall  be,  when  it  is  (if  all 
men  understood  that  the  beauty  of  Holiness  must  be  in 
labour  as  well  as  in  rest  Nay  I  vnore^  if  it  may  be,  in 
labour;  in  our  strength,  rather  than  in  our  weakness; 
and  in  the  choice  of  what  we  shall  work  for  through  the 
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six  dajB,  and  may  know  to  be  good  at  their  evening 
time,  than  in  the  choice  of  what  we  pray  for  on  ths 
seventh,  of  reward  or  repose.  With  the  mnltitade  that 
keep  holiday,  we  may  perhaps  sometimes  vainly  have 
gone  np  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  vainly  there 
asked  for  what  we  fancied  would  be  mercy;  but  for 
the  few  who  labour  as  their  Lord  would  have  them^ 
the  mercy  needs  no  seeking,  and  their  wide  home  no 
hallowing.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  ^2Ztn^  them, 
aU  the  days  of  their  life;  and  they  shall  dwell  in  the 
bouse  of  the  Lord — ^fob  evbb. 


^ttitxxt  4. 
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^tttmt  k 


THE  BBLATION  OF  ART  TO   USK 

97.  OuB  Bubject  of  enquiry  to-day,  you  will  r» 
member^  is  the  mode  in  which  fine  art  is  founded  upon, 
or  may  contribute  to,  the  practical  requirements  of 
human  life. 

Its  offices  in  this  respect  are  mainly  twofold;  it 
gives  Form  to  knowledge,  and  Grace  to  utility;  that 
.is  to  say,  it  makes  permanently  visible  to  us  things 
which  otherwise  could  neither  be  described  by  our 
science,  nor  retained  by  our  memory;  and  it  gives 
delightfulnees  and  worth  to  the  implements  of  daily 
use,  and  materials  of  dress,  furniture,  and  lodging.  In 
the  first  of  these  offices  it  gives  precision  and  charm  to 
truth;  in  the  second  it  gives  precision  and  charm  to 
service.  For,  the  moment  we  make  anything  useful 
thoroughly,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  we  shall  be 
pleased  with  ourselves,  and  with  the  thing  we  have 
made ;  and  become  desirous  therefore  to  adorn  or  com- 
plete it,  in  some  dainty  way,  with  finer  art  expressive 
of  our  pleasure. 

And  the  point  I  wish  chiefly  to  bring  before  you 
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to-day  is  ihia  dose  and  healthy  connection  of  the  fine 
arts  with  material  nse;  but  I  must  first  try  briefiy  tc 
put  in  clear  light  the  function  of  art  in  giving  Form  to 
trutL 

98.  Much  that  I  have  hitherto  tried  to  teach  has 
been  disputed  on  the  ground  that  I  have  attached  too 
much  importance  to  art  as  representing  natural  facts, 
and  too  littie  to  it  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  And  I 
wish,  in  the  close  of  these  four  prefatory  lectures, 
strongly  to  assert  to  you,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  in  the 
time,  convince  you,  that  the  entire  vitality  of  art  de- 
pends upon  its  being  either  full  of  truth,  or  full  of 
use;  and  that,  however  pleasant,  wonderful,  or  impres- 
sive it  may  be  in  itself,  it  must  yet  be  of  inferior  kind, 
and  tend  to  deeper  inferiority,  unless  it  has  clearly  one 
of  these  main  objects, — either  to  state  a  true  thirty y  or 
to  adorn  a  serviceable  one.  It  must  never  exist  alone, 
— ^never  for  itself ;  it  exists  rightly  only  when  it  is  the 
means  of  knowledge,  or  the  grace  of  agency  for  lifo. 

99.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  observe — ^for  though  I  have 
said  this  often  before,  I  have  never  yet  said  it  clearly 
enough — every  good  piece  of  art,  to  whichever  of  these 
ends  it  may  be  directed,  involves  first  essentially  the 
evidence  of  human  skill,  and  the  formation  of  an  actually 
beautiful  thing  by  it. 

Skill,  and  beauty,  always  then ;  and,  beyond  these,  the 
formative  arts  have  always  one  or  other  of  the  two 
o1»jects  which  I  have  just  defined  to  you — truth,  or  ser 
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▼iceablenees ;  and  without  these  aims  neither  the  skiU 
nor  their  beauty  will  avail;  only  by  these  can  either 
legitimately  reign.  All  the  graphic  arts  begin  in  keep 
ing  the  outline  of  shadow  that  we  have  loved,  and  they 
end  in  giving  to  it  the  aspect  of  life;  and  all  the  ar- 
chitectural arts  begin  in  the  shaping  of  the  cup  and 
:ihe  platter,  and  they  end  in  a  glorified  roof. 

Therefore,  you  see,  in  the  graphic  arts  you  have  Skill 
Beauty,  and  Likeness;  and  in* the  architectural  arts 
Skill,  Beauty,  and  Use ;  and  you  must  have  the  three 
in  each  group,  balanced  and  co-ordinate;  and  aU  the 
chief  errors  of  art  consist  in  losing  or  exaggerating  one 
of  these  elements. 

100.  For  instance,  almost  the  whole  system  and  hope 
of  modem  life  are  founded  on  the  notion  that  you  may 
substitute  mechanism  for  skill,  photograph  for  picture, 
cast-iron  for  sculpture.  That  is  your  main  nineteenth- 
century  faith,  or  infidelity.  You  think  you  can  get 
eveiything  by  grinding — music,  literature,  and  paint- 
ing. Tou  will  find  it  grievously  not  so;  you  can  get 
nothing  but  dust  by  mere  grinding.  Even  to  have  the 
barley-meal  out  of  it,  you  must  have  the  barley  first; 
and  that  comes  by  growth,  not  grinding.  But  essen- 
tially, we  have  lost  our  delight  in  Skill;  in  that  ma- 
jesty of  it  which  I  was  trying  to  make  clear  to  you  in 
my  last  address,  and  which  long  ago  I  tried  to  express, 
under  tlie  head  of  ideas  of  power.  The  entire  sense  oi 
that,  we  have  lost,  because  we  ourselves  do  not  take 
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pains  enough  to  do  right,  and  have  no  conception  ol 
what  the  right  costs;  so  that  all  the  joy  and  reverence 
we  ought  to  feel  in  looking  at  a  strong  man's  work 
hare  ceased  in  us.  We  keep  them  yet  a  little  in  looking  at 
a  honeycomb  or  a  birdVnest ;  we  understand  that  these 
differ,  by  divinity  of  skill,  from  a  lump  of  wax  or  a 
cluster  of  sticks.  But  a  picture,  which  is  a  much  more 
wonderful  thing  than  a  honeycomb  or  a  birdVnest, — 
have  we  not  known  people,  and  sensible  people  too, 
who  expected  to  be  taught  to  produce  that,  in  six 
lessons? 

101.  Well,  you  must  have  the  skill,  you  must  have 
the  beauty,  which  is  the  highest  moral  element;  and 
then,  lastly,  you  must  have  the  verity  or  utility,  which  is  ' 
not  the  moral,  but  the  vital  element ;  and  this  desire  for 
verity  and  use  is  the  one  aim  of  the  three  that  always 
leads  in  great  schools,  and  in  the  minds  of  great  mas- 
ters, without  any  exception.  They  will  permit  them- 
selves in  awkwardness,  they  will  permit  themselves  in 
ugliness; — ^but  they  will  never  permit  themselves  in  use 
lessness  or  in  unveradty. 

102.  And  &rther,  as  their  skill  increases,  and  as 
their  grace,  so  much  more,  their  desire  for  truth.  It 
is  impossible  to  find  the  three  motives  in  fairer 
balance  and  harmony  than  in  our  own  Beynolds.  He 
rejoices  in  showing  you  his  skill;  and  those  of  you 
who  succeed  in  learning  what  painters'  work  really  is 
will  one  day  rejoice  also,  even  to  laughter — ^tbat  highest 
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laughter  which  spriBgs  of  pure  delight^  in  watching  tho 
fortitude  and  the  fire  of  a  hand  which  strikes  forth  ita 
will  upon  the  canvas  as  easily  as  the  wind  strikes  it 
on  the  sea.  He  rejoices  in  all  abstract  beauty  and 
rhythm  and  melody  of  design;  he  will  never  give  yon 
a  colonr  that  is  not  lovely,  nor  a  shade  that  is  imneces- 
sary,  nor  a  line  that  is  ungraceful.  But  all  his  power 
and  all  his  invention  are  held  by  him  subordinate, — 
and  the  more  obedientiy  because  of  their  nobleness, — 
to  his  true  leading  purpose  of  setting  before  you  such 
likeness  of  the  living  presence  of  an  English  gentleman 
or  an  English  lady,  as  shall  be  worthy  of  being  looked 
upon  for  ever. 

103.  But  farther,  you  remember,  I  hope — for  I  said 
jt  in  a  way  that  I  thought  would  shock  you  a  littie, 
that  you  might  remember  it — ^my  statement,  that  art 
had  never  done  more  than  this,  never  more  than  given 
the  likeness  of  a  noble  human  being.  ITot  only  so, 
but  it  very  seldom  does  so  much  as  this;  and  the  best 
pictures  that  exist  of  the  great  schools  are  all  portraits, 
or  groups  of  portraits,  often  of  very  simple  and  nowise 
noble  persons.  You  may  have  much  more  brilliant 
and  impressive  qualities  in  imaginative  pictures;  you 
may  have  figures  scattered  like  clouds,  or  garlanded 
like  fiowers;  you  may  have  light  and  shade,  as  of 
a  tempest,  and  colour,  as  of  the  rainbow;  but  all 
that  is  child's  play  to  the  great  men,  though  it  is 
astonishment  to  us.    Their  real    strength    is   tried   to 
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the  Utmost^  and  as  far  as  I  know  it  is  never  elsewhere 
brought  out  so  thoronghlj,  as  in  painting  one  man  or 
woman,  and  the  sonl  that  was  in  them;  nor  that 
always  the  highest  sonl,  but  often  only  a  thwarted 
one  that  was  capable  of  height;  or  })erhap6  not  even 
that,  but  fanltfnl  and  poor,  yet  seen  throngh,  to  the 
poor  best  of  it,  by  the  masterful  sight  So  that  in 
order  to  put  before  yon  in  yonr  Standard  series  the 
best  art  possible,  I  am  obliged,  even  from  the  very 
strongest  men,  to  take  the  portraits,  before  I  take  the 
idealism.  Nay,  whatever  is  best  in  the  great  com- 
positions themselves  has  depended  on  portraitnre;  and 
the  study  necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand  inven- 
tion will  also  convince  you  that  the  mind  of  man  never 
invented  a  greater  thing  than  the  form  of  man,  ani<» 
mated  by  faithful  life.  Every  attempt  to  refine  or  exalt 
such  healthy  humanity  has  weakened  or  caricatured  it; 
or  else  consists  only  in  giving  it,  to  please  our  fancy, 
the  wings  of  birds,  or  the  eyes  of  antelopes.  Whatever 
is  truly  gKl^t  in  either  Greek  or  Christian  art,  is  also 
restrictedly  human;  and  even  the  raptures  of  the  re- 
deemed souls  who  enter,  ^  celestemente  ballando,'  the 
gate  of  Angelico's  Paradise,  were  seen  first  in  the  ter- 
restrial, yet  most  pure,  mirth  of  Florentine  maidens. 

104.  I  am  aware  that  ^his  cannot  but  at  present 
appear  gravely  questionable  to  those  of  my  audience 
who  are  strictly  cognizant  of  the  phases  of  Greek  art; 
for  they  know  that  the  moment  of  its  decline  is  accn- 
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rately  mftrked,  by  its  taming  from  abstmct  form  to 
portraitmiB.  But  the  reason  of  this  is  simple.  The  pro- 
gressive course  of  Greek  art  was  in  subduing  monstrous 
conceptions  to  natural  ones ;  it  did  this  by  general  laws ; 
it  reached  absolute  truth  of  generic  human  form,  anc 
if  its  ethical  force  had  remained,  would  have  advanceo 
into  healthy  portraiture.  But  at  the  moment  of  change 
the  national  life  ended  in  Oreece  ;  and  portraiture, 
there,  meant  insult  to  her  religion,  and  flattery  to  her 
tyrants.  And  her  skill  perished,  not  because  she 
became  true  in  sight,  but  because  she  became  vile  in 
heart. 

106.  And  now  let  us  think  of  our  own  work,  and 
ask  how  that  may  become,  in  its  own  poor  measure, 
active  in  some  verity  of  representation.  We  certainly 
cannot  begin  by  drawing  kings  or  queens ;  but  we  must 
try,  even  in  our  earliest  work,  if  it  is  to  prosper,  to  draw 
something  that  will  convey  true  knowledge  both  to  our- 
selves and  others.  And  I  think  you  will  find  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  the  endeavour  to  give  more  life  and  educational 
power  to  the  simpler  branches  of  natural  science :  for  the 
great  scientific  men  are  all  so  eager  in  advance  that  they 
have  no  time  to  popularise  their  discoveries,  and  if  we  can 
glean  after  them  a  little,  and  make  pictures  of  the  things 
which  science  describes,  we  shall  find  the  service  a  worthy 
one.  Not  only  so,  but  we  may  even  be  helpful  to  science 
herself;  for  she  has  suffered  by  her  proud  severance  from 

the  arts ;  and  having  made  too  little  effort  to  realise  her 
6* 
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disooyeries  to  Yulgar  eyea,  has  herself  lost  true  measnie 
of  what  was  chiefly  precious  in  them. 

106.  Take  Botany,  for  instance.  Our  scientific  bota- 
nists are,  I  think,  chiefly  at  present  occupied  in  dis- 
tinguishing specieo,  which  perfect  methods  of  distinction 
will  probably  in  the  future  show  to  be  indistinct;  —  in 
inventing  descriptive  names  of  which 'a  more  advanced 
science  and  more  fastidious  scholarship  will  show  some 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  others  inadmissible; — and  in  mi- 
cioecopic  investigations  of  structure,  which  through  many 

ll  alternate  links  of  triumphant  discovery  that  tissue^  com- 
posed of  vessels,  and  that  vessels  are  composed  of  tissue, 
have  not  hitherto  completely  explained  to  us  either  the 
origin,  the  energy,  or  the  course  of  the  sap ;  and  which, 
however  subtle  or  successful,  bear  to  the  real  natural  his- 
tory of  plants  only  the  relation  that  anatomy  and  organic 
chemistry  bear  to  the  history  of  men.  In  the  meantime, 
our  artists  are  so  generally  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  that  they  do  not  always  think  it  neces 
sary  to  show  any  difference  between  the  foliage  of  an  elm 
and  an  oak ;  and  the  gift-books  of  Christmas  have  every 
page  surrounded  with  laboriously  engraved  garlands  of 
rose,  shamrock,  thistle,  and  forget-me-not,  without  ite 
being  thought  proper  by  the  draughtsmen,  or  desirable  by 
the  public,  even  in  the  case  of  those  uncommon  flowers, 
to  observe  the  real  shape  of  the  petals  of  any  one  of  them. 

107.  Now  what  we  especially  need  at  present  for  edu- 
cational purposes  is  to  know,  not  tlLC  anatomy  of  plants^ 
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bnt  their  biijgraphy — how  and  where  they  live  and  die, 
their  tempers,  benevolences,  malignities,  distresses,  and 
Tirtnes.  We  want  them  drawn  from  their  yonth  tc 
their  age,  from  bud  to  fruit  We  ought  to  see  the 
various  forms  of  their  diminished  but  hardy  growth  in 
cold  climates,  or  poor  soils;  and  their  rank  or  wild 
luxuriance^  when  full-fed,  and  warmly  nursed.  And  all 
this  we  ought  to  have  drawn  so  accurately,  that  we 
might  at  once  compare  any  given  part  of  a  plant  with 
the  same  part  of  any  other,  drawn  on  the  like  con- 
ditions. Now,  is  not  this  a  work  which  we  may  set 
about  here  in  Oxford,  with  good  hope  and  much  plea- 
sure f  I  think  it  so  important,  that  the  first  exercise 
in  drawing  I  shall  put  before  you  will  be  an  outline 
of  a  laurel  leaf.  You  will  find  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  lionardo's  treatise,  our  present  text-book,  that  you 
must  not  at  first  draw  from  nature,  but  from  a  good 
mastei^s  work,  ^per  assuefarsi  a  buone  membra,'  to 
accustom  yourselves,  that  is,  to  entirely  good  representa- 
tive oi^ganic  forms.  So  your  first  exercise  shall  be  the 
top  of  the  laurel  sceptre  of  Apollo,  drawn  by  an  Italian 
engraver  of  Lionardo's  own  time ;  then  we  will  draw  a 
laurel  leaf  itself;  and  little  by  little,  I  think  we  may 
both  learn  ourselves,  and  teach  to  many  besides,  somewhat 
more  than  we  know  yet,  of  the  wild  olives  of  Greece, 
and  the  wild  roses  of  England. 

108.    IText,  in  Geology,  which  I  will  take  leave  to 
oonaider  as  an  entirely  separate  science  from  the  zoology 
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of  the  pasty  wliioh  has  lately  tisiirped  its  name  and 
interest.  In  geology  itself  we  find  the  strength  of  many 
able  men  occnpied  in  debating  questions  of  which 
there  are  yet  no  data  even  for  the  clear  statement ;  and 
in  seizing  advanced  theoretical  positions  on  the  mere 
contingency  of  their  being  afterwards  tenable ;  while,  in 
die  meantime,  no  simple  person,  taking  a  holiday  in 
Cumberland,  can  get  an  intelligible  section  of  Skiddaw, 
or  a  clear  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Skiddaw  slates ; 
and  while,  though  half  the  educated  society  of  London 
travel  every  summer  over  the  great  plain  of  Switzer- 
land, none  know,  or  care  to  know,  why  that  is  a  plain 
and  the  Alps  to  the  south  of  it  are  Alps ;  and  whether  oi 
QOt  the  gravel  of  the  one  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  rocks  of  the  other.  And  though  every  palace  in 
Europe  owes  part  of  its  decoration  to  variegated  marbles, 
and  nearly  every  woman  in  Europe  part  of  her  decoration 
to  pieces  of  jasper  or  chalcedony,  I  do  not  think  any 
geologist  could  at  this  moment  with  authority  tell  us 
either  how  a  piece  of  marble  is  stained,  or  what  causes 
the  streaks  in  a  Scotch  pebble. 

109.  Kow,  as  soon  as  you  have  obtained  the  power 
of  drawing,  I  do  not  say  a  mountain,  but  even  a  stone^ 
accurately,  every  question  of  this  kind  will  become  to 
you  at  once  attractive  and  definite;  you  will  find  that 
in  the  grain,  the  lustre,  and  the  cleavage-lines  of  the 
smallest  fragment  of  rock,  there  are  recorded  forces  of 
every  order  and  magnitude,  from  those  which  raise  a  oon> 
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tment  bj  one  yolcanic  efiFort,  to  those  which  at  every  in* 
Btant  are  polishing  the  apparently  complete  crystal  in  itf 
nest,  and  conducting  the  apparently  motionless  metal  ir 
its  vein ;  and  that  only  by  the  art  of  your  own  hand,  and 
fidelity  of  sight  which  it  developes,  you  can  obtain  true 
perception  of  these  invincible  and  inimitable  arts  of  the 
earth  herself:  while  the  comparatively  slight  effort  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  so  much  skill  as  may  serviceably  draw 
mountains  in  distant  effect  will  be  instantly  rewarded  by 
what  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  new  sense  of  the  condi- 
ions  of  their  structure. 

110.  And,  because  it  is  well  at  once  to  know  some 
direction  in  which  our  work  may  be  definite,  let  me 
suggest  to  those  of  you  who  may  intend  passing  their 
vacation  in  Switzerland,  and  who  care  about  moun- 
tains, that  if  they  will  first  qualify  themselves  to  take 
angles  of  position  and  elevation  with  correctness,  and 
to  draw  outlines  with  approximate  fidelity,  there  are  a 
series  of  problems  of  the  highest  interest  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Swiss  plain,  in  the 
study  c^  the  relations  of  its  molasse  beds  to  the  rocks 
which  are  characteristically  developed  in  the  chain  of 
the  Stockhom,  Beatenberg,  Pilate,  Mythen  above 
Schwytz,  and  High  Sentis  of  Appenzell ;  the  pursuit 
of  which  may  lead  them  into  many  pleasant,  as  well  as 
creditably  dangerous,  walks,  and  curious  discoveries ;  and 
will  be  good  for  the  discipline  of  their  fingers  in  the 
pencilling  of  crag  form.  . 
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111.  I  wifih  I  oould  ask  yon  to  diaw,  inttead  of  tbe 
Alps,  the  creets  of  Pamassiifl  and  Olympus,  and  the 
ravines  of  Delphi  and  of  Tempe:  I  have  not  loved 
the  arts  of  Greece  as  others  have;  yet  I  love  them, 
and  her,  so  much,  that  it  is  to  me  simply  a  standing 
marvel  how  scholars  can  endure  for  all  these  centuries, 
during  which  their  chief  education  has  been  in  the  lan- 
guage and  policy  of  Greece,  to  have  only  the  names  of 
her  hills  and  rivers  upon .  their  lips,  and  never  one  line 
of  conception  of  them  in  their  mind's  sight.  Which  of 
us  knows  what  the  valley  of  Sparta  is  like,  or  the  great 
mountain  vase  of  Arcadia  ?  which  of  us,  except  in  mere 
airy  syllabling  of  names,  knows  aught  of  '  sandy  Ladon's 
lilied  banks,  or  old  Lycceus,  or  Oyllene  hoar  ?'  *  Ton  can- 
not travel  in  Greece?' — I  know  it;  nor  in  Magna  Gr» 
cia.  But,  gentlemen  of  England,  you  had  better  find 
out  why  you  cannot,  and  put  an  end  to  that  horror  of 
European  shame,  before  you  hope  to  learn  Greek  art 

112.  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  place  among  the 
things  useful  to  art,  or  to  science,  the  systematic 
record,  by  drawing, "of  phenomena  of  the  sky.  But  I 
am  quite  sure  that  your  work  cannot  in  any  direction 
be  more  useful  to  yourselves,  than  in  enabling  you  to 
perceive  the  quite  unparalleled  subtilties  of  colour  and 
Inorganic  form,  which  occur  on  any  ordinarily  fine 
morning  or  evening  horizon ;  and  I  will  even  conf ese 
to  you  another  of  my  perhaps  loo  sanguine  expec- 
tations, that  in  some  far  distant  time  it  may  come  to 
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pass,  tbat  y^nng  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  ma; 
think  the  breath  of  the  morning  sky  pleasanter  than 
that  of  midnight,  and  its  light  prettier  than  that  of 
candles. 

113.  Lastly,  in  Zoology.  "What  the  Greeks  did  for 
the  horse,  and  what,  as  far  as  regards  domestic  and 
expressional  character,  Landseer  has  done  for  the  dog 
and  the  deer,  remains  to  be  done  by  art  for  nearly  all 
other  animals  of  high  organisation.  There  are  few  birds 
or  beasts  that  have  not  a  range  of  character  which,  if 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  horse  or  dog,  is  yet  as  interest- 
ing within  narrower  limits,  and  often  in  grotesqueness, 
intensity,  or  wild  and  timid  pathos,  more  singular  and 
mysterious.  Whatever  love  of  humour  you  have, — 
whatever  sympathy  with  imperfect,  but  most  subtle, 
feeling, — ^whatever  perception  of  sublimity  in  conditions 
of  fatal  power,  may  here  find  fullest  occupation:  all 
these  being  joined,  in  the  strong  animal  races,  to  a 
variable  and  fantastic  beauty  far  beyond  anything  that 
merely  formative  art  has  yet  conceived.  I  have  placed 
In  your  Educational  series  a  wing  by  Albert  DUrer,  which 
goes  as  far  as  art  yet  has  reached  in  delineation  of 
plumage;  while  for  the  simple  action  of  the  pinion,  it 
is  impossible  to  go  beyond  what  has  been  done  already 
by  Titian  and  Tintoret;  but  you  cannot  so  much  as 
once  look  at  the  rufflings  of  the  plumes  of  a  pelican 
pluming  itself  after  it  has  been  in  the  water,  or  care- 
fully dra\«  the  contours  of  the  wing  either  of  a  vulture 
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or  a  common  swift,  or  paint  the  rose  and  veimilion  oi 
that  of  a  flamingO)  without  receiving  ahnoet  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  form  and  colour  in  creation. 

114.  Lastly.  Tonr  work,  in  all  directions  I  have 
hitherto  indicated,  may  be  as  deliberate  as  yon  choose; 
there  is  no  immediate  fear  of  the  extinction  of  many 
species  of  flowers  or  animals ;  and  the  Alps,  and  valley 
of  Sparta,  will  wait  your  leisure,  I  fear  too  long.  Bui 
the  feudal  and  monastic  buildings  of  Europe,  and  still 
more  the  streets  of  her  ancient  cities,  are  vanishing  like 
dreams :  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  mingled  envy 
and  contempt  with  which  future  generations  will  look 
back  to  us,  who  still  possessed  such  things,  yet  made 
no  effort  to  preserve,  and  scarcely  any  to  delineate 
them :  for,  when  used  as  material  of  landscape  by  the 
modem  artist,  they  are  nearly  always  superficially  or 
flatteringly  represented,  without  zeal  enough  to  penetrate 
their  character,  or  patience  enough  to  render  it  in 
modest  harmony.  As  for  places  of  traditional  in- 
terest, I  do  not  know  an  entirely  faithful  drawing 
of  any  historical  site,  except  one  ot  two  studies  made 
by  enthusiastic  young  painters  in  Palestine  and  Egypt : 
for  which,  thanks  to  them  always;  but  we  want  work 
nearer  home. 

116.  Now  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  you, 
who  will  not  care  to  go  through  the  labour  necessary 
to  draw  flowers  or  animals,  may  yet  have  pleasure  in 
attaining  some  moderately  accurate  skill  of   sketching 
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architectnre,  and  greater  pleasure  etill  in  directing  it 
usefully.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  were  to  take  up  the 
historical  scenery  in  Carlyle's  ^  Frederick.'  Too  justly  the 
historian  accuses  the  genius  of  past  art,  in  that,  types 
of  too  many  such  elsewhere,  the  galleries  of  Berlin — 
'  are  made  up,  like  other  galleries,  of  goat-footed  Pan, 
Europa's  Bull,  Romulus's  She-Wolf,  and  the  Correg- 
giosity  of  Corre^o,  and  contain,  for  instance,  no  por- 
trait of  Friedrich  the  Great,  —  no  likeness  at  aU,  or 
next  to  none  at  all,  of  the  noble  series  of  Human 
Bealities,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  who  have  sprung, 
not  from  the  idle  brains  of  dreaming  dUettantiy  but 
from  the  head  of  God  Almighty,  to  make  tliis  poor 
authentic  earth  a  little  memorable  for  us,  and  to  do  a 
little  work  that  may  be  eternal  there.'  So  Carlyle  tells 
us — ^too  truly  1  We  cannot  now  di'aw  Friedrich  for  him, 
but  we  can  draw  some  of  the  old  castles  and  cities  that 
were  the  cradles  of  German  life — ^Hohenzollem,  Ilapsburg, 
Marburg,  and  such  others ; — ^we  may  keep  some  authen- 
tic likeness  of  these  for  the  future.  Suppose  we  were  to 
take  up  that  first  volume  of  ^  Friedrich,'  and  put  outlines 
to  it?  shall  we  begin  by  looking  for  Henry  the  Fowler's 
tomb— Carlyle  himself  asks  if  he  has  any — at  Quedlin- 
burg,  and  so  downwards,  rescuing  what  we  can  t  That 
would  certainly  be  making  our  work  of  some  true  use. 
116.  But  I  have  told  you  enough,  it  seems  to  me, 
at  least  fx)-day,  of  this  function  of  art  in  recording  fact ; 
let  Tne  now  finally,  and  with  all  distinctness  possible  to 
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mo,  state  to  you  its  main  bueiness  of  all ; — ^itB  iservice  ic 
the  actual  nses  of  daily  life. 

Ton  are  Burprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  me  call  this 
its  main  business.  That  is  indeed  so,  however.  The 
gi\'ing  brightness  to  picture  is  much,  but  the  giving 
brightness  to  life  more.  And  remember,  were  it  as 
patterns  only,  you  cannot,  without  the  realities,  have 
die  pictures.  You  cannot  have  a  landscape  by  Turner, 
without  a  country  for  him  to  paint;  you  cannot  have 
a  portrait  by  Titian,  without  a  man  to  be  pourtrayed. 
I  need  not  prove  that  to  you,  I  suppose,  in  these  short 
terms ;  but  in  the  outcome  I  can  get  no  soul  to  believe 
that  the  beginning  of  art  is  in  getting  our  country 
clean  and  our  people  beautiful.  I  have  been  ten  years 
trying  to  get  this  very  plain  certainty — I  do  not  say 
believed — ^but  even  thought. of,  as  anything  but  a  mon- 
strous proposition.  To  get  your  country  clean,  and 
your  people  lovely; — ^I  assure  you,  that  is  a  necessary 
work  of  art  to  begin  with !  There  has  indeed  been  art 
in  countries  where  people  lived  in  dirt  to  serve  God,  but 
never  in  countries  where  they  lived  in  dirt  to  serve  the 
devil.  There  has  indeed  been  art  where  the  people  were 
not  all  lovely, — ^whero  even  their  lips  were  thick — and 
their  skins  black,  because  the  sun  had  looked  upon  them ; 
Dut  never  in  a  country  where  the  people  were  pale  with 
miserable  toil  and  deadly  shade,  and  where  the  lips  of 
youth,  instead  of  being  full  with  blood,  were  pinched 
by  famine,  or  warped  with  poison.    And  now,  therefore^ 
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note  this  well,  the  gist  of  all  these  long  prefatory  talks. 
I  said  that  the  two  great  moral  instincts  were  those  of 
Order  and  Kindness.  Now,  all  the  arts  are  founded  on 
agricultnre  by  the  hand,  and  on  the  graces,  and  kindness 
of  feeding  and  dressing,  and  lodging  yonr  people. 
6i*eek  art  begins  in  the  gardens  of  Aldnons — ^perfect 
order,  leeks  in  beds,  and  fountains  in  pipes.  And 
Christian  art,  as  it  arose  out  of  chivalry,  was  only  pos- 
sible so  far  as  chivalry  compelled  both  kings  and  knights 
to  care  for  the  right  personal  training  of  their  people; 
it  perished  utterly  when  those  kings  and  knights  became 
itifi4fiif4iy  devourers  of  the  people.  And  it  will  become 
possible  again  only,  when,  literally,  the  sword  is  beaten 
into  the  ploughshare,  when  your  St  George  of  Eng- 
land shall  justify  his  name,  and  Christian  art  shall  be 
known,  as  its  Master  was,  in  breaking  of  bread. 

117.  Now  look  at  the  working  out  of  this  broad 
principle  in  minor  detail ;  observe  how,  from  highest  to 
lowest,  health  of  art  has  first  depended  on  reference  to 
industrial  use.  There  is  first  the  need  of  cup  and  platter, 
especially  of  cup;  for  you  can  put  your  meat  on  the 
Harpies',  or  any  other,  tables ;  but  you  must  have  your 
cup  to  drink  from.  And  to  hold  it  conveniently,  yon 
must  put  a  handle  to  it ;  and  to  fill  it  when  it  is  empty 
you  must  have  a  large  pitcher  of  some  sort ;  and  to  cany 
the  pitcher  you  may  most  advisably  have  two  handles. 
Modify  the  forms  of  these  needful  possessions  according 
to  the  various   requirements  of    drinking    largely  and 
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drinkiiig  delicately ;  of  ponring  easily  out,  or  of  keep 
iiig  for  years  the  perfume  in;  of  storing  in  cellars,  or 
bearing  from  fomitains;  of  sacrificial  libation,  of  Pan, 
atheuaic  treasure  of  oil,  and  sepulchral  treasure  of 
ashes .  —and  you  have  a  resultant  series  of  beautiful  form 
and  decoration,  from  the  rude  amphora  of  red  earth  up 
to  Cellini's  vases  of  gems  and  crystal,  in  which  series, 
bat  especially  in  the  more  simple  conditions  of  it,  are 
developed  the  most  beautiful  lines  and  most  perfect 
types  of  severe  composition  which  have  yet  been  attained 
by  art 

118.  But  again,  that  you  may  fill  your  cup  with 
pure  water,  you  must  go  to  the  well  or  spring;  you 
need  a  fence  round  the  well;  you  need  some  tube  or 
trough,  or  other  means  of  confining  the  stream  at  the 
spring.  For  the  conveyance  of  the  current  to  any  dis- 
tance you  must  build  either  enclosed  or  open  aqueduct; 
and  in  the  hot  square  of  the  city  where  you  set  it  free, 
you  find  it  good  for  health  and  pleasantness  to  let  it 
leap  into  a  fountain.  On  these  several  needs  you  have 
a  school  of  sculpture  founded;  in  the  decoration  of  tlie 
walls  of  wells  in  level  countries,  and  of  the  sourc(38  of 
springs  in  mountainous  ones,  and  chiefly  of  all,  where  the 
women  of  household  or  market  meet  at  the  city  fountain. 
There  is,  however,  a  farther  reason  for  the  use  of  art 
Hero  than  in  any  other  material  service,  so  far  as  we 
^^Jy  ^7  <^  express  our  reverence  or  thankfulness. 
Wli«iev6r  a  nation  is  in  its  right  mind,  it  always  has 
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a  deep  sense  of  diTinity  in  the  ^t  of  itin  from  heaven^ 
filling  its  heart  with  food  and  gladness;  and  all  tiie 
more  when  that  gift  becomes  gentle  and  perennial  in 
the  flowing  of  springs.  It  literally  is  not  possible  that 
any  fmitful  power  of  the  Muses  should  be  put  fortli 
upon  a  people  which  disdains  their  Helicon;  still  less 
is  it  possible  that  any  Christiun  nation  bhould  grow  up 
'tanquam  lignimi  quod  plantatum  cbt  secus  decursus 
aquarum/  which  cannot  recognise  the  lesson  meant  in 
their  being  told  of  the  places  whoi'c  Eebekah  was  met; 
— ^where  Rachel,— jvhere  Zipporah, — ^and  she  who  was 
asked  for  water  under  Mount  Gerizfan  by  a  Stranger, 
weaiy,  who  had  nothing  to  draw  with. 

119.  And  truly,  when  our  mountain  springs  are  set 
apart  in  vale  or  craggy  glen,  or  glade  of  wood  green 
through  the  drought  of  summer,  far  from  cities,  then 
it  is  best  let  them  stay  in  their  own  happy  peace;  but 
if  near  towns,  and  liable  therefore  to  be  defiled  by  com- 
mon usage,  we  could  not  use  the  loveliest  art  more 
worthily  than  by  sheltering  the  spring  and  its  first 
pools  with  precious  marbles:  nor  ought  anything  to  be 
esteemed  more  important,  as  a  means  of  healthy  education, 
than  the  care  to  keep  the  streams  of  it  afterwards,  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible,  pure,  full  of  fish,  and  easily 
accessible  to  children.  There  used  to  be,  tliirty  years 
ago,  a  little  rivulet  of  the  Wandel,  about  an  inch  deep, 
which  ran  over  the  carriage-road  and  under  a  foot-bridge 
just  under  the  last  chalk  hiU  near  Croydon.    Alas  I  men 
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come  and  went ;  and  it — did  not  go  on  for  ever.  It  haa 
lon^  since  been  bricked  over  by  the  parish  authorities; 
but  there  was  more  education  in  that  stream  with  its 
minnows  than  you  could  get  out  of  a  hundred  pounds 
spent  yearly  in  the  parish  schools,  even  though  you 
were  to  spend  every  farthing  of  it  in  teaching  the  nature 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  names,  and  rate  per 
minute,  of  all  the  rivers  in  Asia  and  America. 

120.  "Well,  the  gist  of  this  matter  lies  here  then.  Sup- 
pose we  want  a  school  of  pottery  again  in  England,  all 
we  poor  artists  are  ready  to  do  the  best  we  can,  to  show 
you  how  pretty  a  fine  may  be  that  is  twisted  first  to  one 
side,  and  then  to  the  other ;  and  how  a  plain  household- 
blue  will  make  a  pattern  on  white ;  and  how  ideal  art  may 
be  got  out  of  the  spaniel's  colours,  of  black  and  tan. 
But  I  tell  you  beforehand,  all  that  we  can  do  will  be 
utterly  useless,  unless  you  teach  your  peasant  to  say  grace, 
not  only  before  meat,  but  before  drink ;  and  having  pro- 
vided him  with  Greek  cups  and  platters,  provide  him  also 
with  something  that  is  not  poisoned  to  put  into  them. 

121.  There  cannot  be  any  need  that  I  should  trace 
for  you  the  conditions  of  art  that  are  directly  founded 
on  serviceableness  of  dress,  and  of  armour ;  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  aflSrm  to  you,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that 
after  recovering,  for  the  poor,  wholesomeness  of  food,  your 
next  step  towards  f  oimding  schools  of  art  in  England  must 
be  in  recovering,  for  the  poor,  decency  and  wholesome- 
ness of  dress;  thoroughly  good  in  substance,  fitted  for 
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dieir  daily  work,  becoming  to  their  rank  in  life,  and  woiu 
with  order  and  dignity.  And  this  order  and  dignity 
mnEt  be  taught  them  by  the  women  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  whose  minds  can  be  in  nothing  right, 
as  long  as  they  are  so  wrong  in  this  matter  as  to  endure 
the  squalor  of  the  poor,  while  they  themselves  dress  gaily. 
And  on  the  proper  pride  and  comfort  of  both  poor  and 
rich  in  dress,  must  be  founded  the  true  arts  of  dress; 
carried  on  by  masters  of  manufacture  n©  less  careful  of 
the  perfectness  and  beauty  of  their  tissues,  and  of  all  that 
in  substance  and  in  design  can  be  bestowed  upon  them, 
than  ever  the  armourers  of  Milan  and  Damascus  were 
careful  of  their  steel. 

122.  Then,  in  the  third  place,  having  recovered  some 
wholesome  habits  of  life  as  to  food  and  dress,  we  must 
recover  them  as  to  lodging.  I  said  just  now  that  the 
best  architecture  was  but  a  glorified  roof.  Think  of  it 
The  dome  of  the  Vatican,  the  porches  of  Eheims  or 
Chartres,  the  vaults  and  arches  of  their  aisles,  the  canopy 
of  the  tomb,  and  the  spire  of  the  belfry,  are  all  forms 
resulting  from  the  mere  requirement  that  a  certain  space 
ehall  be  strongly  covered  from  heat  and  rain.  More 
than  that — as  I  have  tried  all  through  'The  Stones  of 
Venice*  to  show — the  lovely  forms  of  these  were  every 
one  of  them  developed  in  civil  and  domestic  building, 
and  only  after  their  invention  employed  ecclesiastically 
on  the  grandest  scale.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
Iiave  noticed,  but  I  think  you  cannot  but  have  noticedj 
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here  iii  Oxford,  as  elsewhere,  that  our  modem  architects 
never  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  roofe.  Be 
assured,  until  the  roofe  are  right,  nothing  else  will  be; 
and  there  are  just  two  ways  of  keeping  them  right 
Never  build  them  of  iron,  but  only  of  wood  or  stone ; 
and  secondly,  take  care  tliat  in  every  town  the  little 
roofs  are  built  before  the  large  ones,  and  that  every- 
body who  wants  one  has  got  one.  And  we  must  try 
also  to  make  everybody  want  one.  That  is  to  say,  at 
some  not  very  advanced  period  of  life,  men  should  desire 
to  have  a  home,  which  they  do  not  wish  to  quit  any 
more,  suited  to  their  habits  of  life,  and  likely  to  be 
more  and  more  suitable  to  them  until  their  death.  And 
men  must  desire  to  have  these  their  dwelling-places  built 
as  strongly  as  possible,  and  furnished  and  decorated 
daintily,  and  set  in  pleasant  places,  in  bright  light 
and  good  air,  being  able  to  choose  for  themselves  that 
at  least  as  well  as  swallows.  And  when  the  houses  are 
grouped  together  in  cities,  men  must  have  so  much  civic 
fellowship  as  to  subject  their  architecture  to  a  conmion 
law,  and  so  much  civic  pride  as  to  desire  that  the  whole 
gathered  group  of  human  dwellings  should  be  a  lovely 
thing,  not  a  frightful  one,  on  the  face  of  the  eartL 
Not  maily  weeks  ago  an  English  clergyman,  a  master 
of  this  TTniversity,  a  man  not  given  to  sentiment,  but 
of  middle  age,  and  great  practical  sense,  told  mo,  by 
accident,  and  wholly  without  reference  to  the  subject 
now  before  us,  that  he  never  could  enter  London  from 
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hiB  eountiy  parsonage  but  with  closed  eyes,  lest  the 
sight  of  the  blocks  of  houses  which  the  railroad  iiiter- 
sected  in  the  suburbs  should  unfit  him,  by  the  horror  of 
it,  for  his  day's  work. 

123.  Now,  it  is  not  possible — and  I  repeat  to  you, 
only  in  more  deliberate  assertion,  what  I  wrote  just 
twenty-two  years  ago  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  ^  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture' — it  is  not  possible  to  have 
any  right  morality,  happiness,  or  art  in  any  country 
where  the  cities  are  thus  built,  or  thus,  let  me  rather 
say,  clotted  and  coagulated ;  spots  of  a  dreadful  mildew 
spreading  by  patches  and  blotches  over  the  country  ihey 
consume.  You  must  have  lovely  cities,  crystallised,  not 
coagulated,  into  form ;  limited  in  size,  and  not  casting 
out  the  scum  and  scurf  of  them  into  an  encircling  erup- 
tion of  shame,  but  girded  each  with  its  sacred  pomoe- 
rium,  and  with  garlands  of  gardens  full  of  blossoming 
trees,  and  softly  guided  streams. 

That  is  impossible,  you  say  I    It  may  be  so.     I  have 

nothing    to    do  with  its    possibility,  but  only  with  its 

indispensability.      More   than    that   must   be    possible, 

however,  before  you  can  have  a  school  of  art ;  namely 

that  you  find  places  elsewhere  than  in  England,  or  at 

least  in  otherwise  unserviceable  parts  of  England,  for 

the  establishment  of  manufactories  needing  the  help  of 

fire,  that   is    to    say,  of  all    the    r/^**'    ^^Mtrmm    and 

Mpfwtif  of  which  it  was  long  ago  known  to  be  the 

oonslant  nature   that  ^kTX9?i»%  ftixiarm   ix*9Ti   nm    ^Ikmt 
6 
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xm  wikiMi  Tvu9ifisk%l9imy  and  to  reduce  Buch  manu- 
factures to  their  lowest  limit,  so  that  nothing  may  ever 
be  made  of  iron  that  can  as  effectually  be  made  of  wood 
or  stone;  and  nothing  moved  by  steam  that  can  be  as 
effectually  moved  by  natural  forces.  And  observe,  that 
for  all  mechanical  effort  required  in  social  life  and  in 
cities,  water  power  is  infinitely  more  than  enough ;  for 
anchored  mills  on  the  large  rivers,  and  miUs  moved  by 
sluices  from  reservoirs  filled  by  the  tide,  will  give  you 
conmiand  of  any  quantity  of  constant  motive  power  you 
need. 

Agriculture  by  the  hand,  then,  and  absolute  refusal 
or  banishment  of  unnecessary  igneous  force,  are  the  first 
conditions  of  a  school  of  art  in  any  country.  And  untfl 
you  do  this,  be  it  soon  or  late,  things  will  continue  in 
that  triumphant  state  to  which,  for  want  of  finer  art, 
your  mechanism  has  brought  them ; — that,  though  Eng- 
land is  deafened  with  spinning  wheels,  her  people  have 
not  clothes — though  she  is  black  with  digging  of  fuel, 
they  die  of  cold — and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul 
for  gain,  they  die  of  hunger.  Stay  in  that  triumph,  if 
you  choose ;  but  be  assured  of  this,  it  is  not  one  which 
the  fine  arts  will  ever  share  with  you. 

124.  Now,  I  have  given  you  my  message,  containing, 
IS  I  know,  offence  enough,  and  itself,  it  may  seem  to 
many,  unnecessary  enough.  But  just  in  proportion  to 
its  apparent  non-necessity,  and  to  its  certain  offence,  was 
its  real  need,  and  my  real  duty  to  speak  it    The  study 
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of  tlie  fine  arts  could  not  be  rightly  associated  with 
the  grave  work  of  English  Universities,  without  dae 
and  clear  protest  against  the  misdirection  of  national 
energy,  which  for  the  present  renders  all  good  results 
of  such  study  on  a  great  scale,  impossible.  I  can 
easily  teach  you,  as  any  other  moderately  good  draughts- 
man could,  how  to  hold  your  pencils,  and  how  to  lay 
your  colours;  but  it  is  little  use  my  doing  that,  while 
the  nation  is  spending  millions  of  money  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  pencil  or  colour  have  to  represent,  and 
in  the  promotion  of  false  forms  of  art,  which  are  only 
the  costliest  and  the-  least  enjoyable  of  follies.  And 
therefore  these  are  the  things  that  I  have  first  and  last 
to  tell  you  in  this  place : — ^that  the  fine  arts  are  not  to 
be  learned  by  Locomotion,  but  by  making  the  homes  we 
live  in  lovely,  and  by  staying  in  them; — that  the  fine 
arts  are  not  to  be  learned  by  Competition,  but  by  doing 
our  quiet  best  in  our  own  way; — that  the  fine  arts  are 
not  to  be  learned  by  Exhibition,  but  by  doing  what  is 
right,  and  making  what  is  honest,  whether  it  be  ex- 
hibited or  not ; — ^and,  for  the  sum  of  all,  that  men  must 
paint  and  build  neither  for  pride  nor  for  money,  but 
for  love ;  for  love  of  their  art,  for  love  of  their  neigh- 
bour, and  whatever  better  love  may  be  than  these, 
founded  on  these.  I  know  that  I  gave  some  pain, 
which  I  was  most  unwilling  to  give,  in  speaking  of 
the  possible  abuses  of  religious  art;  but  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  any,  so  long  as  we  remember  that  God 
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inhabitB  cottages  as  well  as  churches,  and  ought  to  be 
well  lodged  there  also.  Begin  with  wooden  fliwrs;  th« 
tessolated  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves;  begin  with 
thatching  roofs,  and  yon  shall  end  by  splendidly  vault- 
ing them;  begin  by  taking  care  that  no  old  eyes  fail 
over  their  Bibles,  nor  young  ones  over  their  needles,  for 
want  of  rushlight,  and  then  you  may  have  whatever  true 
good  is  to  be  got  out  of  coloured  glass  or  wax  candles. 
And  in  thus  putting  the  aHs  to  universal  use,  you 
will  find  also  their  universal  inspiration,  their  universal 
benediction.  I  told  you  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
gpeciaZ  Divineness  in  any  application  of  them;  that 
they  were  always  equally  human  and  equally  Divine; 
and  in  closing  these  inaugural  series  of  lectures,  into 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  compress  the  principles 
that  are  to  be  the  foundations  of  your  future  work,  it 
is  my  last  duty  to  say  some  positive  words  as  to  the 
Divinity  of  all  art,  when  it  is  truly  fair,  or  truly  ser- 
viceable. 

125.  Every  seventh  day,  if  not  oftener,  the  greater 
number  of  well-meaning  persons  in  England  thankfully 
receive  from  their  teachers  a  benediction,  couched  in 
these  terms:  —  *The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and 
the  Love  of  God,  and  the  Fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you.'  Now  I  do  not  know  precisely 
what  sense  is  attached  in  the  English  public  mind  ta 
those  expressions.  But  what  I  have  to  tell  you  posi- 
tively is,  that  the  three  things  do  actually  exist,  and 
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can  be  known  if  you  care  to  know  them,  and  poBseaBeo 
if  you  care  to  possess  them;  and  that  another  thing 
exists,  besides  these,  of  which  we  ahready  know  too 
much. 

First,  by  simply  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Founder 
of  your  religion,  all  grace,  graciousness,  or  beauty 
and  favour  of  gentle  life,  will  be  given  to  you  in 
mind  and  body,  in  work  and  in  rest  The  Grace  of 
Christ  exists,  and  can  be  had  if  you  wiU.  Secondly,  as 
you  know  more  and  more  of  the  created  world,  you  will 
find  that  the  true  will  of  its  Maker  is  that  its  creatures 
should  be  happy; — ^that  He  has  made  everything  beau- 
tiful in  its  time  and  its  place,  and  that  it  is  chiefly 
by  the  fault  of  men,  when  they  are  allowed  the  liberty 
of  thwarting  His  laws,  that  Creation  groans  or  travails 
in  pain.  The  Love  of  God  exists,  and  you  may  see  it, 
and  live  in  it  if  you  will.  Lastly,  a  Spirit  does  actually 
exist  which  teaches  the  ant  her  path,  the  bii-d  her 
building,  and  men,  in  an  instinctive  and  marvellous 
way,  whatever  lovely  arts  and  noble  deeds  are  possible 
to  them.  "Without  it  you  can  do  no  good  thing.  To 
the  grief  of  it  you  can  do  many  bad  ones.  Li  the 
possession  of  it  is  your  peace  and  your  power. 

And  there  is  a  fourth  thing,  of  which  we  already  know 
too  mucL  There  is  an  evil  spirit  whose  dominion  is  in 
blindness  and  in  cowardice,  as  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom  is  in  clear  sight  and  in  courage. 

And  this  blind  and  cowardly  spirit  is  for  ever  telling 
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you  that  evil  thiDgs  are  pardonable,  and  yon  shall  not 
die  for  them,  and  that  good  things  are  impossible,  and 
yon  need  not  live  for  them;  and  tliat  gospel  of  his  ig 
now  the  loudest  that  is  preached  in  your  Saxon  tongue. 
You  wiL  find  some  day,  to  your  cost,  if  you  believe  the 
first  part  of  it,  that  it  is  not  true ;  but  you  may  never 
if  you  believe  the  second  part  of  it,  find,  to  your  gain, 
that  also,  untrue;  and  therefore  I  pray  you  with  all 
earnestness  to  prove,  and  know  within  your  hearts,  that 
all  things  lovely  and  righteous  ai^  possible  for  those 
who  believe  in  their  possibility,  and  who  determine  that, 
for  their  part,  they  will  make  every  day's  work  con- 
tribute to  them.  Let  every  davni  of  morning  be  to  you 
as  the  beginning  of  life,  and  every  setting  sun  be  to 
you  as  its  close: — ^then  let  every  one  of  these  short 
lives  leave  its  sure  record  of  some  kindly  thing  done 
for  others — some  goodly  strength  or  knowledge  gained 
for  yourselves;  so,  from  day  to  day,  and  strength  to 
strength,  you  shall  build  up  indeed,  by  Art,  by  Thought, 
and  by  Just  Will,  an  Ecclesia  of  England,  of  which  it 
shall  not  be  said,  ^  See  what  manner  of  slones  are  here,' 
but,  ^See  what  manner  of  men.' 
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126.  To  J  will,  I  doubt  not,  wiUinglj  permit  me  to 
begin  your  lesflons  in  real  practice  of  art  in  words  of 
higher  authority  than  mine  (I  ought  rather  to  say,  of 
all  authority,  while  mine  are  of  none), — the  words  of 
the  greatest  of  English  painters :  one  also,  than  whom 
there  is  indeed  no  greater,  among  those  of  any  nation, 
or  any  time, — our  own  gentle  Reynolds.    • 

He  says  in  his  first  discourse : — '  The  Directors'  (of  the 
Academy)  *  ought  more  particularly  to  watch  over  the  genius 
of  those  students,  who  being  more  advanced,  are  arrived  at 
that  critical  period  of  study,  on  the  nice  management  of 
which  their  future  turn  of  taste  diepends.  At  that  age 
it  is  natural  for  them  to  be  more  captivated  with  what  is 
brilliant,  than  with  what  is  solid,  and  to  prefer  splendid 
negligence  to  painful  and  humiliating  exactness. 

*  A  facility  in  composing, — a  lively  and,  what  is  called, 

a  masterly  handling  of  the  chalk  or  pencil,  are,  it  must 

be  confessed,  captivating  qualities  to  young  minds,  and 

become  of  course  the  objects  of  their  ambition.    They 

endeavour  to  Imitate  these  dazzling  excellences,  which 
6* 
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they  will  find  no  great  labour  in  attaining.  After  muck 
time  spent  in  these  frivolous  pursuits,  the  difficulty  wili 
be  to  retreat;  but  it  will  then  be  too  late;  and  there 
is  scarce  an  instance  of  return  to  scrupulous  labour,  after 
the  mind  has  been  debauched  and  deceived  by  this  &1« 
lacioug  mastery.' 

127.  I  read  you  these  words,  chiefly  that  Sir  Joshua, 
who  foimded,  as  first  President,  the  Academical  schools 
of  English  painting,  in  these  well-known  discourses, 
may  also  begin,  as  he  has  truest  right  to  do,  our  system 
of  instruction  in  this  University.  But  secondly,  I  read 
them  that  I  may  press  on  yom*  attention  these  singular 
words,  'painful  and  humiliating  exactness.'  Singular,  as 
expressing  the  first  conditions  of  the  study  i-equired  from 
his  pupils  by  the  ruaster,  who,  of  all  men  except  Velas- 
quez, seems  to  have  painted  with  the  gi*eate8t  ease.  It 
is  true  that  he  asks  this  pain,  this  humiliation,  only 
from  youths  who  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of 
artists.  But  if  you  wish  yourselves  to  know  anything 
of  the  practice  of  art,  you  must  not  suppose  that  because 
your  study  will  be  more  desultory  than  that  of  Academy 
students,  it  may  therefore  be  less  accurate.  The  sliorter 
the  time  you  have  to  give,  the  more  careful  you  should 
be  to  spend  it  profitably ;  and  I  would  not  wish  you  tc 
devote  one  hour  to  the  practice  of  drawing,  un'ess  you 
are  resolved  to  be  informed  in  it  of  all  that  in  an  hour 
can  be  taught. 

128.  I  speak  of  the  practice  of  d/ra/wing  only ;  thou^ 
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elementary  study  of  modelling  may  perhaps  some  daj 
be  advisably  connected  with  it;  but  I  do  not  wish  tc 
disturb  or  amuse  you  with  a  formal  statement  of  the 
manifold  expectations  I  have  formed  respecting  your  future 
work.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  imagine  that  I  have 
begun  without  a  plan,  nor  blame  my  reticence  as  to '  the 
parts  of  it  which  cannot  yet  be  put  into  execution,  ano 
which  there  may  occur  reason  afterwards  to  modify 
My  iirst  task  must  unquestionably  be  to  lay  before  yoc 
right  and  simple  methods  of  drawing  and  colouring. 

I  use  the  word  *  colouring'  without  reference  to  any 
"  particular  vehicle  of  colour,  for  the  laws  of  good  paint- 
ing are  the  same,  whatever  liquid  is  employed  to  dissolve 
the  pigments.  But  the  technical  management  of  oil  is 
more  diflScult  than  that  of  water-colour,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  using  it  witli  safety  among  books  or  prints, 
and  its  unavailablcness  for  note-book  sketches  and  memo- 
randa, are  sufficient  reasons  for  not  introducing  it  in  a 
course  of  practice  intended  chiefly  for  students  of  litera- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  in  the  exercises  of  artists,  oil 
should  be  the  vehicle  of  colour  employed  from  the  first. 
The  extended  practice  of  water-colour  painting,  as  a 
separate  skiU,  is  in  every  way  harmful  to  the  arts :  its 
pleasant  slightness  and  plausible  dexterity  divert  the 
genius  of  the  painter  from  its  proper  alms,  and  with- 
draw the  attention  of  the  public  from  excellence  of  highei 
claim ;  nor  ought  any  man,  who  has  the  consciousness  oi 
ability  for  good  work,  to  be  ignorant  of,  or  indolent  id 
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omploying,  the  methods  of  making  its  results  permanent  as 
long  as  the  laws  of  Kature  allow.  It  is  sm^ly  a  severe 
lesson  to  ns  in  this  matter,  that  the  best  works  of  Tnmet 
conld  not  be  shown  to  the  public  for  six  months  without 
being  destroyed, — and  that  his  most  ambitious  ones  for 
the  most  part  perished,  even  before  they  could  be  shown. 
I  will  break  through  my  law  of  reticence,  however,  so 
far  as  to  tell  you  that  I  have  hope  of  one  day  in- 
teresting you  greatly  (with  the  help  of  the  Florentine 
masters),  in  the  study  of  the  arts  of  moulding  and 
painting  porcelain;  and  to  induce  some  of  you  to  use 
your  future  power  of  patronage  in  encouraging  the 
various  branches  of  this  art,  and  turning  the  attention 
of  the  workmen  of  Italy  from  the  vulgar  tricks  of 
minute  and  perishable  mosaic  to  the  exquisite  sub- 
tilties  of  form  and  colour  possible  in  the  perfectly  ductilei 
afterwards  unalterable  clay.  And  one  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  such  craftsmanship  might  be  the  production 
of  pictures  as  brilliant  as  painted  glass, — ^as  delicate  aa 
the  most  subtle  water-colours,  and  more  permanent 
than  the  Pyramids. 

129.  And  now  to  begin  our  own  work.  In  order  that 
we  may  know  how  rightly  to  learn  to  draw,  and  to  paint, 
it  will  be  necessary,  will  it  not,  that  we  know  first  whal 
we  are  to  aim  at  doing ; — ^what  kind  of  representation 
of  nature  is  best  ? 

•I  will  tell  you  in  the  words  of  lionardo.  'Thai 
is  the  most  praiseworthy  painting  which  has  most  con* 
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formity  with  the  thing  represented/  *  quella  pittura  epia 
laudabile,  la  quale  ha  pin  conformita  con  la  coea  imi< 
tata,'  (chap.  276).  In  plain  terms,  '  the  painting  which  is 
likest  nature  is  the  best'  And  yon  will  find  by  referring 
to  the  preceding  chapter,  *  come  lo  specchio  e  maestro 
de'  pittori/  how  absolutely  Lionardo  means  what  he  says. 
Let  the  living  thing,  (he  tells  us,)  be  reflected  in  .  a 
mirror,  then  put  your  picture  beside  the  reflection,  and 
match  the  one  with  the  other.  And  indeed,  the  very 
best  painting  is  unquestionably  so  like  the  mirrored 
truth,  that  all  the  world  admit  its  excellence.  Entirely 
first-rate  work  is  so  quiet  and  natural  that  there  can 
be  no  dispute  over  it;  you  may  not  particularly  ad- 
mire it,  but  you  will  find  no  fault  witli  it.  Second- 
rate  painting  pleases  one  person  much,  and  displeases 
another;  but  firet-rate  painting  pleases  all  a  little,  and 
intensely  pleases  those  who  can  recognise  its  unostenta- 
tious  skiU. 

130.  This,  then,  is  what  we  have  first  got  to  do — ^to 
make  our  drawing  look  as  like  the  thing  we  have  to 
draw  as  we  can. 

Now,  all  objects  are  seen  by  the  eye  as  patches  of 
colour  of  a  certain  shape,  with  gradations  of  colour  within 
them.  And,  unless  their  colours  be  actually  luminous, 
as  those  of  the  sun,  or  of  fire,  these  patches  of  different 
hues  are  sufficiently  imitable,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
seen  sterooscopically.  You  wiU  find  Lionardo  again  and 
again  insisting  on  the  stereoscopic  power  of  the  double 
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siglit:  but  do  not  let  that  trouble  you;  you  can  only 
paint  what  you  can  see  from  one  point  of  sight,  bat 
that  is  quite  enough.  So  seen,  then,  all  objects  appeal 
to  the  human  eye  simply  as  masses  of  colour  of  variable 
depth,  texture,  and  outline.  The  outline  of  any  object 
is  the  limit  of  its  mass,  as  relieved  against  another 
mass.  Take  a  crocus,  and  put  it  on  a  green  cloth. 
Ton  will  see  it  detach  itself  as  a  mere  space  of  yellow 
from  the  green  behind  it,  as  it  does  from  the  grass. 
Hold  it  up  against  the  window — ^you  wiU  see  it  detach 
itself  as  a  dark  space  against  the  white  or  blue  behind 
it  In  either  case  its  outline  is  the  limit  of  the  space 
of  colour  by  which  it  expresses  itself  to  your  sight 
That  outline  is  therefore  infinitely  subtle — ^not  even  a 
line,  but  the  place  of  a  line,  and  that,  also,  made  soft  by 
texture.  In  the  finest  painting,  it  is  therefore  slightly 
softened ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  draw  it  with 
absolute  sharpness  and  precision.  The  art  of  doing  this 
is  to  be  obtained  by  drawing  it  as  an  actual  line,  which 
art  is  to  be  the  subject  of  our  present  enquiry ;  but  I 
must  first  lay  the  divisions  of  the  entire  subject  com* 
pletely  before  you. 

131.  I  have  said  that  all  objects  detach  themselves 
as  masses  of  colour.  Usually,  light  and  shade  are  thought 
of  as  separate  from  colour ;  but  the  fact  is  that  all  nature 
is  seen  as  a  mosaic  composed  of  graduated  portions  of 
different  colours,  dark  or  light  There  is  no  difference 
ill  the  quali^  of  these  colours,  except  as  affected  b; 
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ieztnre.  Yon  will  constantly  hear  lights  and  shades 
spoken  of  as  if  these  were  different  in  nature,  and  to 
be  painted  in  different  ways.  Bat  every  light  is  a 
shadow  compared  to  higher  lights,  till  we  reach  the 
brightness  of  the  sun;  and  every  shadow  is  a  light 
compared  to  lower  shadows,  till  we  reach  the  darkness 
of  night 

Every  colour  used  in  painting,  except  pure  white  and 
black,  is  therefore  a  light  and  shade  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  light  with  reference  to  all  below  it,  and  a  shade 
with  reference  to  all  above  it 

132.  The  solid  forms  of  an  object,  that  is  to  say,  the 
projections  or  recessions  of  its  surface  vrithin  the  outline, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  rendered  visible  by  variations  in 
the  intensity  or  quantity  of  light  falling  on  them.  The 
study  of  the  relations  between  the  quantities  of  this  light, 
irrespectively  of  its  colour,  is  the  second  division  of  the 
regulated  science  of  painting. 

133.  Finally,  the  qualities  and  relations  of  natural 
colours,  the  means  of  imitating  them,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  become  separately  beautiful,  and  in  association 
harmonious,  are  the  subjects  of  the  third  and  final 
division  of  the  painter's  study.  I  shall  endeavour  at  once 
to  state  to  you  what  is  most  immediately  desirable  for 
yon  to  know  on  each  of  these  subjects,  in  this  and  the 
two  following  lectures. 

134.  What  we  have  to  do,  then,  from  beginning  tc 
end,  is,  I  repeat  once  more,  simply  to  draw,  spaces  of  tbeu 
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trae  shape,  and  to  fill  them  n^ith  colonrs  which  filial! 
mafxiih  their  coloars;  quite  a  simple  thing  in  the  defi- 
nition of  it,  not  quite  so  easy  in  the  doing  of  it 

But  it  is  something  to  get  this  simple  definition: 
and  I  wish  jou  to  notice  that  the  terms  of  it  are  com- 
plete, though  I  do  not  introduce  the  terms  *  light*  or 
*  shadow.'  Painters  who  have  no  eye  for  colour  have 
greatly  confused  and  falsified  the  practice  of  art  by  the 
theory  that  shadow  is  an  absence  of  colour.  Shadow  is, 
on  the  contrary,  necessary  to  the  full  presence  of  colour; 
for  every  colour  is  a  diminished  quantity  or  energy  of 
light ;  and,  practically,  it  follows,  from  what  I  have  just 
told  you  (that  every  light  in  painting  is  a  shadow  to 
higher  lights,  and  every  shadow  a  light  to  lower  shadows) 
that  also  every  colour  in  painting  must  be  a  shadow  to 
some  brighter  colour,  and  a  light  to  some  darker  one — aU 
the  while  being  a  positive  colour  itself.  And  the  great 
splendour  of  the  Venetian  school  arises  from  their  having 
seen  and  held  from  the  beginning  this  great  fact — ^that 
shadow  is  as  much  colour  as  light,  often  much  more. 
In  Titian's  fullest  red  the  lights  are  pale  rose-colour, 
passing  into  white — ^the  shadows  warm  deep  crimson.  In* 
Yeronese's  most  splendid  orange,  the  lights  are  pale,  the 
shadows  crocus  colour ;  and  so  on.  In  nature,  dark  sides, 
if  seen  by  refiected  lights,  are  almost  always  f  oiler  or 
warmer  in  colour  than  the  lights ;  and  the  practice  of 
the  Bolognese  and  Boman  schools,  in  drawing  theii 
shadows  always  dai*k  and  cold,  is  false  from  the  begin 
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niDg,  and  renders  perfect  painting  for  ever  impossible  in 
those  schools,  and  all  that  follow  them. 

135.  Every  visible  space,  then,  be  it  dark  or  light,  is  a 
space  of  colonr  of  some  kind,  or  of  black  or  white.  And 
you  have  to  enclose  it  with  a  tme  ontline,  and  to  paint 
it  with  its  true  colonr. 

Bnt  before  considering  how  we  are  to  draw  this  en- 
closing line,  I  mnst  state  to  yon  something  about  lines 
in  general,  and  their  use  by  different  schools.  I  said  just 
now  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  masses  of 
colour  of  which  all  visible  nature  is  composed,  except  in 

1.  Textures  are  principally  of  three  kinds : — 

(1)  Lustrous,  as  of  water  and  glass. 

(2)  Bloomy,  or  velvety,  as  of  a  rose-leaf  or  peach. 
(8)  Linear,  produced  by  filaments  or  threads,  as  in 

feathers,  fur,  hair,  and  woven  or  reticulated 

tissues. 
All  the  three  sources  of  pleasure  to  the  eye  in  texture 
are  united  in  the  best  ornamental  work.  A  fine  picture 
'by  Fra  Angelico,  or  a  fine  illuminated  page  of  missal, 
has  large  spaces  of  gold,  partly  burnished  and  lustrous, 
partly  dead ; — some  of  it  chased  and  enriched  vnth  linear 
texture,  and  mingled  with  imposed  or  inlaid  colours,  soft  in 
bloom  like  that  of  the  rose-leaf.  But  many  schools  of  art 
depend  for  the  most  part  on  one  kind  of  texture  only, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  art  of  all  ages  rests  for  great 
part  of  its  power  especially  on  texture  produced  by  mul* 
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titudinona  linos.  Thus,  wood  engraving,  line  engraving 
properly  bo  called,  and  countless  varieties  of  sculpture, 
metal  work,  and  textile  fabric,  depend  for  great  part  of 
the  effect  of  their  colors,  or  shades,  for  their  mysteiy, 
softness,  and  deamess,  on  modification  of  the  surfaces 
by  lines  or  threads ;  and  even  in  advanced  oil  painting, 
the  work  often  depends  for  some  part  of  its  effect  on 
the  texture  of  the  canvas. 

136.  Again,  the  arts  of  etching  and  mezzotint  engrav* 
ing  depend  principally  for  their  effect  on  the  velvety,  or 
bloomy  texture  of  their  darkness,  and  the  best  of  all 
painting  is  the  fresco  work  of  great  colourists,  in  which 
the  colours  are  what  is  usually  called  dead;  but  they 
are  anything  but  dead,  they  glow  with  the  luminous 
bloom  of  life.  The  frescoes  of  Correggio,  when  not  re- 
painted, are  supreme  in  this  quality ;  and  you  have  a 
lovely  example  in  the  Univerfiity  Galleries,  in  the  un- 
touched portion  of  the  female  head  by  Eaphael,  partly 
restored  by  Lawrence. 

137.  While,  however,  in  all  periods  of  art  these  differ- 
ent textures  are  thus  used  in  various  styles,  and  for  various  ' 
purposes,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  broad  historicid 
division  of  schools,  which  will  materially  assist  you  in 
understanding  them.  The  earliest  art  in  most  countries 
is  linear,  consisting  of  interwoven,  or  richly  spiral  and 
otherwise  involved  arrangements  of  sculptured  or  painted 
lines,  on  stone,  wood,  metal,  or  clay.  It  is  generally 
characteristic  of  savage  life,  and  of  feverish  eneigy  of 
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imaginatioii.  I  diall  examine  these  schoob  with  yon 
hereafter,  tinder  the  general  head  of  the  ^Schools  of 
Line.' 

Secondly,  even  in  the  earliest  periods,  among  power- 
ful nations,  this  linear  decoration  is  more  or  loss 
filled  with  chequered  or  barred  shade,  and  begins  at 
once  to  represent  animal  or  floral  form,  first  in  mere 
outline,  and  then  by  outlines  filled  with  flat  shadow,  or 
with  flat  colour.  And  here  we  instantly  find  two  great 
divisions  of  temper  and  thought.  The  Greeks  look  upon 
all  colour  first  as  light ;  they  are,  as  compared  with  other 
races,  insensitive  to  hue,  exquisitely  sensitive  to  phe- 
nomena of  light  And  their  linear  school  passes  into 
one  of  flat  masses  of  light  and  darkness,  represented  in 
the  main  by  four  tints, — ^white,  black,  and  two  reds,  one 
brick  colour,  more  or  less  vivid,  the  other  dark  purple ; 
these  two  representing  their  favourite  ^•f^fm  colour, 
in  its  light  and  dark  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  Northern  nations  are  at  first  entirely  insensible 
to  light  and  shade,  but  exquisitely  sensitive  to  colour,  and 
their  linear  decoration  is  filled  with  fiat  tints,  infinitely 
varied,  having  no  expression  of  light  and  shade.  Both 
these  schools  have  a  limited  but  absolute  perfection  of 
their  own,  and  their  peculiar  successes  can  in  no  wise 
be  imitated,  except  by  the  strictest  observance  of  the 
same  limitations. 

138.  You  have  then,  line  for  the  earliest  art,  branch* 
ing  into— 
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(1)  Greek,  line  with  Dght 

(2)  Gbthic,  line  with  Oolonr. 

Now,  as  art  completes  itself,  each  of  these  schools  retait 
their  separate  characters,  bat  they  cease  to  depend  on 
lines,  and  learn  to  represent  masses  instead,  becoming 
more  refined  at  the  same  time  in  all  modes  of  percep- 
tion and  execution. 

And  thns  there  arise  the  two  vast  medisBval  schools; 
one  of  flat  and  infinitely  yari^  colour,  with  exquisite 
character  and  sentiment  added,  in  the  forms  represented ; 
but  little  perception  of  shadow.  The  other,  of  light  and 
shade,  with  exquisite  drawing  of  solid  form,  and  little 
perception  of  colour:  sometimes  as  little  of  sentiment 
Of  these,  the  school  of  flat  colour  is  the  more  vital  one ; 
it  is  always  natural  and  simple,  if  not  great; — and  when 
it  is  great,  it  is  very  great 

The  school  of  light  and  shade  associates  itself  with 
that  of  engraving;  it  is  essentially  an  academical  school; 
broadly  dividing  light  from  darkness,  and  begins  by 
asflnming  that  the  light  side  of  all  objects  shall  be  re- 
presented by  white,  and  the  extreme  shadow  by  black. 
On  this  conventional  principle  it  reaches  a  limited  ex- 
cellence of  its  own,  in  which  the  best  existing  types 
of  engraving  are  executed,  and  ultimately,  the  most 
regular  expressions  of  organic  form  in  painting. 

Then,  lastly, — ^the  schools  of  colour  advance  steadily 
till  they  adopt  from  those  of  light  and  shade,  whatever 
is   compatible  with    their   own   power, — and  then  yon 
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have  perfect  art^  represented  centrally  by  tliat  of  the 
great  Yenetians. 

The  Bchoob  of  light  and  shade,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  partly,  in  their  academical  formolas,  too  haughty, 
and  partly,  in  their  narrowness  of  imagination,  too  weak, 
to  learn  mnch  from  the  schools  of  colour ;  and  they  pass 
into  a  decadence,  consisting  partly  in  prond  endeavours 
to  give  painting  the  qualities  of  sculpture,  and  partly 
in  the  pursuit  of  effects  of  light  and  shade,  carried  at 
last  to  extreme  sensational  subtlety  by  the  Dutch  school. 
In  their  fall,  they  drag  the  schools  of  colour  down  witli 
them ;  and  the  recent  history  of  art  is  one  of  confused 
effort  to  find  lost  roads,  and  resume  allegiance  to  violated 
principles. 

139.  That,  briefly,  is  the  map  of  the  great  schoolsi 
easily  remembered  by  this  form: — 

Lms. 

Early  schoolB. 
LiKB  ASD  Light.  Ln^s  jjxd  Colottb. 

Gzeek  day.  Gothic  glaat. 

Mass  and  Light.  Mass  and  Golotjb. 

(Bepreaented  by  Lionardo,  (Represented  by  GiozgioiM^ 

•ad  Ids  Bchoola.)  and  his  schoo]& ) 

Mass,  Light,  Aim  Goloub. 

(Bepreaented  l^  Titian, 

andhiaadioola.) 

i  will  endeavour  hereafter  to  show  yon  the  varioof 
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relations  pi  all  these  branches;  at  present^  I  am  only 
concerned  with  your  own  practice.  My  wish  is  that 
you  should  with  your  own  eyes  and  fingers  trace^  and 
in  your  own  progress  follow,  the  method  of  advance 
traced  for  you  by  these  great  schools.  I  wish  you  to 
begin  by  getting  command  of  line,  that  is  to  say,  by 
learning  to  draw  a  steady  line,  limiting  with  absolute  cor- 
rectness the  form  or  space  you  intend  it  to  limit;  to  pro- 
ceed by  getting  command  over  fiat  tints,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  fill  the  spaces  you  have  enclosed,  evenly, 
either  with  shade  or  colour;  according  to  the  school  you 
adopt;  and  finally  to  obtain  the  power  of  adding  such 
fineness  of  drawing  within  the  masses,  as  shall  express 
their  undulation,  and  their  characters  of  form  and 
texture. 

140.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  methods  of  ex- 
isting schools  must  be  aware  that  I  thus  nearly  invert  their 
practice  of  teaching.  Students  at  present  learn  to  draw 
details  first,  and  to  colour  and  mass  them  afterwards. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  teach  you  to  arrange  broad  masses 
and  colours  first ;  and  you  shall  put  the  details  into  them 
aftei*wards.  I  have  several  reasons  for  this  audacity,  of 
which  you  may  justly  require  me  to  state  the  principal 
ones.  The  first  is  that,  as  I  have  shown  you,  this 
method  I  wish  you  to  follow,  is  the  natural  one.  AH 
great  artist  nations  have  actually  learned  to  work  in  this 
way,  and  I  believe  it  tlierefore  the  right,  as  the  hitherti 
successful  one.    Secondly,  you  will  find  it  less  irksoms 
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than  the  leyene  method,  and  more  defkite.  When  a  be- 
ginner is  Bet  at  once  to  draw  details,  and  make  finished 
studies  in  light  and  shade,  no  master  can  correct  hia 
innumerable  errors,  or  rescue  him  out  of  his  endless 
difficulties.  But  in  the  natural  method,  he  can  correct, 
if  he  will,  his  own  errors.  You  will  have  positive  lines 
to  draw,  presenting  no  more  difficulty,  except  in  requiring 
greater  steadiness  of  hand,  than  the  outlines  of  a  map. 
They  will  be  generally  sweeping  and  simple,  instead  of 
being  jagged  into  promontories  and  bays ;  but  assuredly, 
they  may  be  drawn  rightly  (with  patience),  and  their 
rightness  tested  with  miathematical  accuracy.  You  have 
only  to  follow  your  own  line  with  tracing  paper,  and 
apply  it  to  your  copy.  If  they  do  not  correspond,  yon 
are  wrong,  and  you  need  no  master  to  show  you  where. 
Again;  in  washing  in  a  flat  tone  of  colour  or  shade,  you 
can  always  see  yourself  if  it  is  flat,  and  kept  well  within 
tfie  edges;  and  you  can  set  a  piece  of  your  colour  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  copy;  if  it  does  not  match,  you 
are  wrong;  and,  again,  you  need  no  one  to  tell  you  so, 
if  your  eye  for  colour  is  true.  It  happens,  indeed,  more 
frequently  than  would  be  supposed,  that  there  is  real  want 
of  power  in  the  eye  to  distinguish  colours;  and  this  I 
even  suspect  to  be  a  condition  which  has  been  sometimes 
attendant  on  high  degrees  of  cerebral  sensitiveness  in  other 
directions:  but  such  want  of  faculty  would  be  detected  in 
your  first  two  or  three  exercises  by  this  simple  method, 
while,  otherwise  you  might  go  on  for  years  endeavouring 
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to  colour  from  nature  in  vain.  Lastlj,  and  this  is  a  yery 
weighty  collateral  reason,  snch  a  method  enables  me  to 
show  you  many  things,  besides  the  art  of  drawing.  Every 
exercise  that  I  prepare  for  yon  will  be  either  a  portion  of 
some  important  example  of  andent  art,  or  of  some  natnral 
object  However  rudely  or  unsuccessfully  you  may  draw 
it  (though  I  anticipate  from  you  neither  want  of  care  nor 
success),  you  will  nevertheless  have  learned  what  no  words 
could  have  as  forcibly  or  completely  taught  you,  either 
respecting  early  art  or  organic  structure;  and  I  am  thus 
certain  that  not  a  moment  you  spend  attentively  will  be 
altogether  wasted,  and  that,  generally,  you  will  be  twice 
gainers  by  every  effort  There  is,  however,  yet  another 
point  in  which  I  think  a  change  of  existing  methods  will 
be  advisable. 

141.  You  have  here  in  Oxford  one  of  the  finest  col 
lections  in  Europe  of  drawings  in  pen,  and  chalk,  by 
Michael  Angelo  and  Baphael.  Of  the  whole  number, 
you  cannot  but  have  noticed  that  not  one  is  weak  or 
studentlike — ^all  are  evidently  master's  work. 
.  Tou  may  look  the  galleries  of  Europe  through,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  or  as  it  is  possible  to  make  with  safety  any 
so  wide  generalization,  you  will  not  find  in  them  a  childisli 
or  feeble  drawing,  by  these,  or  by  any  other  great  master. 

And  farther : — ^by  the  greatest  men — ^by  Titian,  Yelas- 
quez,  or  Veronese — ^you  will  hardly  find  an  authentic 
drawing  at  all.  For  the  fact  is,  that  while  we  modemi 
have  always  learned,  or  tried  to  learn,  to  paint  by  drawing, 
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die  ancients  learned  to  draw  bj  painting — or  by  en^v* 
ing,  more  difficult  still.  The  bmsh  was  put  into  theii 
hands  when  they  were  children,  and  they  were  forced 
to  draw  with  that^  until,  if  they  used  the  pen  or 
crayon,  they  used  it  either  with  the  lightness  of  a  brush 
or  the  decision  of  a  graver.  Michael  Angelo  uses  his 
pen  like  a  chisel;  but  all  of  them  seem  to  use  it  only 
when  they  are  in  the  height  of  their  power,  and  then  for 
rapid  notation  of  thought  or  for  study  of  models;  bnt 
never  as  a  practice  helping  them  to  paint  Probably  ex- 
ercises of  the  severest  kind  were  gone  through  in  minute 
drawing  by  the  apprentices  of  the  goldsmiths,  of  which  we 
hear  and  know  little,  and  which  were  entirely  a  matter  of 
course.  To  these,  and  to  the  exquisiteness  of  care  and 
touch  developed  in  working  precious  metals,  may  probably 
be  attributed  the  final  triumph  of  Italian  sculpture.  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  when  a  boy,  is  said  to  have  copied  engravings 
by  Schongauer  and  others  with  his  pen,  in  facsimile  so 
true  that  he  could  pass  his  drawings  as  the  originals.  But 
I  should  only  discourage  you  from  all  farther  attempts 
in  art,  if  I  asked  you  to  imitate  any  of  these  accomplished 
drawings  of  the  gem-artificers.  You  have,  fortunately, 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  them  already  in 
3'our  galleries,  and  may  try  your  hands  on  them  if  you 
win.  But  I  desire  rather  that  you  should  attempt 
nothing  except  what  can  by  determination  be  absolutely 
accomplished,  and  be  known  and  felt  by  you  to  ba 
accomplished    when   it   is   so.    Kow,   therefore,  I   am 
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going  at  once  to  comply  with  that  popular  instinct 
which,  I  hope,  so  far  as  you  care  for  drawing  at  all, 
you  are  still  boys  enough  to  feel,  the  desire  to  paint 
Paint  you  shall;  but  remember,  I  understand  by  painting 
what  you  will  not  find  easy.  Faint  you  shall ;  but  daub 
or  blot  you  shall  not :  and  there  will  be  even  more  care 
required,  though  care  of  a  pleasanter  kind,  to  follow  the 
lines  traced  for  you  with  the  point  of  the  brush  than  if 
they  had  been  drawn  with  that  of  a  crayon.  But  from 
the  very  beginning  (though  carrying  on  at  the  same 
time  an  incidental  practice  with  crayon  and  lead  pencil), 
you .  shall  try  to  draw  a  line  of  absolute  correctness  with 
the  point,  not  of  pen  or  crayon,  but  of  the  brush, 
as  Apelles  did,  and  as  all  coloured  lines  are  drawn 
on  Greek  vases.  A  line  of  absolute  correctness,  observe. 
I  do  not  care  how  slowly  you  do  it,  or  with  how  many 
alterations,  junctions,  or  retouchings ;  the  one  thing  I  ask 
of  you  is,  that  the  line  shall  be  right,  and  right  by  meas- 
urement, to  the  same  minuteness  which  you  would  have 
to  give  in  a  Govemment  chart  to  the  map  of  a  dangerous 
shoaL 

142.  This  question  of  measurement  is,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  one  much  vexed  in  art  schools ;  but  it 
is  determined  indisputably  by  the  very  first  words  writ- 
ten by  Lionardo:  *I1  giovane  deve  prima  imparai-e 
prospettiva,  per  le  misure  d'  ogni  cosa.' 

Without  absolute  precision  of  measurement,  it  is  cer 
tainly  impossible  for  you  to  learn  perspective  rightly ;  and, 
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as  for  as  I  can  judge,  impossible  to  learn  anything  else 
rightly.  And  in  my  past  experience  of  teaching,  I  have 
found  that  such  precision  is  of  all  things  the  most  difficult 
to  enforce  on  the  pupils.  It  is  easy  to  persuade  to  dili- 
gence, or  provoke  to  enthusiasm;  but  I  have  found  it 
hitherto  impossible  to  humiliate  one  student  into  perfect 
accuracy. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in  beginning  a  system  of 
drawing  for  the  University,  that  no  opening  should  be 
left  for  failure  in  this  essential  matter.  I  hope  you  will 
trust  the  words  of  the  most  accomplished  draughtsman 
of  Italy,  and  the  painter  of  the  great  I'acred  picture 
which,  perhaps  beyond  all  others,  has  influenced  the  mind 
of  Europe,  when  he  tells  you  that  your  first  duty  is  ^  to 
learn  perspective  by  the  measures  of  everything.'  For 
perspective,  I  will  undertake  that  it  shall  be  made,  prac- 
tically, quite  easy  to  you ;  but  I  wish  first  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  for  the 
loan  to  Oxford  of  Turner's  perspective  diagrams,  which 
are  at  present  lying  useless  in  a  folio  in  the  National 
Gallery;  and  therefore  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  perspective  till  the  autumn;  unless,  in  the  mean- 
while, you  care  t  j  master  the  mathematical  theory  of  it, 
which  I  have  carried  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  you  in  my 
treatise  written  in  1859,  of  wliich  copies  shall  be  placed 
at  your  disposal  in  your  working  room.  But  the  habit 
and  dexterity  of  measurement  you  must  acquire  at  once, 
and  that  with  engineei^'s  accuracy.    I  hope  that  in  oui 
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now  gradoallj  developing  Bystcm  of  education,  elementary 
architectural  or  military  drawing  will  be  required  at  all 
pnblic  schools;  so  that  when  jonths  come  to  the  ITni- 
versity,  it  may  be  no  more  necessary  for  them  to  pass 
through  tlie  preUminary  exercises  of  drawing  than  of 
grammar:  for  the  present,  I  will  place  in  yonr  series 
examples  simple  and  severe  enough  for  all  necessaiy 
practice. 

143.  And  while  you  are  learning  to  measure,  and 
to  draw,  and  lay  flat  tints,  with  the  brush,  yon  must 
also  get  easy  command  of  the  pen ;  for  that  is  not  only 
the  great  instrument  for  the  finest  sketching,  but  its 
right  use  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  illumination. 
In  nothing  is  fine  art  more  directly  connected  with 
service  than  in  the  close  dependence  of  decorative  illumi- 
nation on  good  writing.  Perfect  illumination  is  only 
writing  made  lovely ;  the  moment  it  passes  into  picture- 
making  it  has  lost  its  dignity  and  function.  For  pictures, 
small  or  great,  if  beautiful,  ought  not  to  be  painted  on 
leaves  of  books,  to  be  worn  with  service ;  and  pictures,  small 
or  great,  not  beautiful,  should  be  painted  nowhere.  But 
to  make  writing  iUdf  beautiful, — to  make  the  sweep  of 
the  pen  lovely, — is  the  true  art  of  illumination;  and  I 
particularly  wish  you  to  note  this,  because  it  happens 
continnally  that  young  girls  who  are  incapable  of  tracing 
a  single  curve  with  steadiness,  much  more  of  delineating 
any  ornamental  or  organic  foim  with  correctness,  thinic 
that  the  work  which  would  be  intolerable  in  ordinary 
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drawing  becomes  tolei-able  when  it  is  employed  for  the 
decoration  of  texts;  and  thus  ihej  render  all  healthj 
progress  impossible,  bj  protecting  themselves  in  ineffi- 
ciency nnder  the  shield  of  a  good  motive.  Whereas  the 
right  way  of  setting  to  work  is  to  make  themselves  first 
mistresses  of  the  art  of  writing  beantifully ;  and  then  tc 
apply  that  art  in  its  proper  degrees  of  development  to 
whatever  they  desire  pennanently  to  write.  And  it  is 
indeed  a  much  more  truly  religious  duty  for  girls  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  deliberate,  legible,  and  lovely  penman 
ship  in  their  daily  use  of  the  pen,  than  to  illuminate  any 
quantity  of  texts.  Having  done  so,  they  may  next  disci- 
pline their  hands  into  the  control  of  lines  of  any  length, 
and,  finally,  add  the  beauty  of  colour  and  form  to  the 
flowing  of  these  perfect  lines.  But  it  is  only  after  years 
of  practice  that  they  will  be  able  to  illuminate  noble 
words  rightly  for  the  eyes,  as  it  is  only  after  years  of 
practice  that  they  can  make  them  melodious  rightly, 
with  the  voice. 

144.  I  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  lecture,  to  give  yoit 
any  account  of  the  use  of  the  pen  as  a  drawing  instrument. 
That  use  is  connected  in  many  ways  with  principles  both 
of  shading  and  of  engraving,  hereafter  to  be  examined  at 
length.  But  I  may  generally  state  to  you  that  its  best 
employment  is  in  giving  determination  to  the  forms  in 
drawings  washed  with  neutral  tint ;  and  that,  in  this  use 
of  it,  Holbein  is  quite  without  a  rival  I  have  therefore 
placed  many  examples  of  his  work  among  your  copies.    If 
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is  employed  for  rapid  stadj  by  Raphael  and  other  maalen 
of  delineation,  who,  in  such  cases,  give  with  it  also 
partial  indications  of  shadow;  bnt  it  is  not  a  proper 
instrument  for  shading,  when  drawings  are  intended  to 
be  deliberate  and  complete,  nor  do  the  great  masters  ever 
60  employ  it  Its  virtue  is  the  power  of  producing  a 
perfectly  delicate,  equal,  and  decisive  lino  with  great 
rapidity;  and  the  temptation  allied  with  that  virtue  is 
to  licentious  haste,  and  chance-swept  instead  of  strictly- 
commanded  curvature.  In  the  hands  of  very  great 
painters  it  obtains,  like  the  etching  needle,  qualities  of 
exquisite  charm  in  this  free  use;  but  all  attempts  at 
imitation  of  these  confused  and  su^estive  sketches  must 
be  absolutely  denied  to  yourselves  while  students.  You 
may  fancy  you  have  produced  something  like  them  with 
little  trouble ;  but,  be  assured,  it  is  in  reality  as  unlike 
them  as  nonsense  is  unlike  sense ;  and  that,  if  you  persist 
in  such  work,  you  will  not  only  prevent  your  own  exe- 
cutive progress,  but  you  will  never  understand  in  all  your 
lives  what  good  painting  means.  Whenever  you  take  a 
pen  in  your  hand,  if  you  cannot  count  every  line  you  lay 
with  it,  and  say  why  you  make  it  so  long  and  no  longer, 
and  why  you  drew  it  in  that  direction  and  no  other,  your 
worK  18  bad.  The  only  man  who  can  put  his  pen  to  full 
speed,  and  yet  retain  command  over  every  separate  line 
of  it,  is  Dilrer.  He  has  done  this  in  the  illustrations  of 
a  missal  preserved  at  Munich,  which  have  been  fairly 
bcsimiled;  and  of  these  I  have  placed  several  in  yom 
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ooi>jiiig  series,  with  some  of  Tomer's  landscape  etchings, 
and  other  examples  of  deliberate  pen  w<-rk,  such  as  wil 
advantage  you  in  early  study.  The  proper  use  of  thonc 
you  will  find  explained  in  the  '^Atalogue. 

145.  And,  now,  but  one  word  mere  to-day.  Do  not 
impute  to  me  the  impertinence  of  setting  before  you 
what  is  new  in  this  system  of  practice  as  being  ccr- 
tainly  the  best  method.  No  English  artists  are  yet 
agreed  entirely  on  early  methods;  and  even  Eeynolda 
expresses  with  some  hesitation  his  conviction  of  the 
expediency  of  learning  to  draw  with  the  bnish.  But 
this  method  that  I  show  you  rests  in  all  essential  points 
on  his  authority,  on  Lionardo's,  or  on  the  evident  as 
well  as  recorded  practice  of  the  most  splendid  Greek 
and  Italian  draughtsmen;  and  you  may  be  assured  it 
will  lead  you,  however  slowly,  to  a  great  and  certain  skill. 
To  wliat  degree  of  skill,  must  depend  greatly  on  yourselves; 
but  I  know  that  in  practice  of  this  kind  you  cannot 
spend  an  hour  without  definitely  gaining,  both  in  true 
knowledge  of  art,  and  in  useful  power  of  hand ;  and  for 
what  may  appear  in  it  too  difficult,  I  must  shelter  or 
support  myself,  as  in  beginning,  so  in  closing,  this  first 
lecture  on  practice,  by  the  words  of  Reynolds :  *  The  im- 
petuosity of  youth  is  disgusted  at  the  slow  approaches  of 
a  regular  siege,  and  desires  from  mere  impatience  of  labour 
to  take  the  citadel  by  storm.  They  must  therefore  be  told 
again  and  again  that  labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  fame, 
and  that,  whatever  their  force  of  genius  may  be,  there  ii 
!!•  enFv  method  of  becoming  a  good  painter/ 
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146.  The  plan  of  the  divisions  of  art-schoolB  whidi  1 
gave  you  in  the  last  lecture  is  of  comte  only  a  first  germ 
of  classification,  on  which  we  are  to  found  farther  and 
more  defined  statement;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
necessary  that  every  term  of  it  should  be  veiy  clear 
in  your  minds. 

And  especially  I  must  ask  you  to  note  the  sense  in 
which  I  use  the  word  ^mass.'  Artists  usually  employ 
that  word  to  express  the  spaces  of  light  and  darkness, 
or  of  colour,  into  which  a  picture  is  divided.  But  this 
habit  of  theirs  arises  partly  from  their  always  speaking 
of  pictures  in  which  the  lights  represent  solid  form. 
If  they  had  instead  been  speaking  of  flat  tints,  as,  for 
instance,  of  the  gold  and  blue  in  this  missal  page  (S.  7), 
they  would  not  have  called  them  ^  masses,'  but  ^  spaces ' 
of  colour.  Now  both  for  accuracy  and  convenience'  sake, 
you  will  find  it  well  to  observe  this  distinction,  and 
to  call  a  simple  fiat  tint  a  space  of  colour;  and  only 
the  representation  of  solid  or  projecting  form  a  mass. 

At  all  events,  I  mean  myself  always  to  make  thie 
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difitinctioii ;  which  I  think  you  will  8e&  the  use  of  by 
comparing  the  mifieal  page  (S.  7)  with  a  piece  of  finished 
painting  (Edo.  2).  The  one  I  call  space  with  colonr ;  the 
other,  mafifl  with  colonr;  I  nse  however  the  word  ^line' 
rather  than  ^  space '  in  our  general  scheme,  because  yon 
cannot  limit  a  flat  tint  but  by  a  line,  or  the  locus  of 
a  line :  whereas  a  gradated  tint,  expressive  of  mass,  may 
be  lost  at  its  edges  in  another,  without  any  fixed  limit; 
and  practically  is  so,  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters. 

147.  You  have  thus,  in  your  hexagonal  scheme,  the 
expression  of  the  universal  manner  of  advance  in  painting : 
line  first;  then  line  enclosing  flat  spaces  coloured  or 
shaded;  then  the  lines  vanish,  and  the  solid  forms  are 
seen  within  the  spaces.  That  is  the  xmiversal  law  of  ad- 
vance : — ^1,  line ;  2,  flat  space ;  3,  massed  or  solid  space. 
But,  as  you  see,  this  advance  may  be  made,  and  has 
been  made,  by  two  different  roads ;  one  advancing  always 
through  colour,  the  other  through  light  and  shade. 
And  these  two  roads  are  taken  by  two  entirely  different 
kinds  of  men.  The  way  by  colour  is  taken  by  men  of 
cheerful,  natural,  and  entirely  sane  disposition  in  body 
and  mind,  much  resembling,  even  at  its  strongest,  the 
temper  of  well-brought-up  children : — too  happy  to  think 
deeply,  yet  with  powers  of  imagination  by  which  they 
can  live  other  lives  than  their  actual  ones ;  make-believe 
lives,  while  yet  they  remain  conscious  all  the  while  that 
they  a/te  making  believe — ^therefore  entirely  sane.    TI:^ 
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are  also  absclutelj  contented ;  they  ask  for  no  more  light 
than  is  immediately  around  them,  and  cannot  see  any- 
thing like  darkness,  bat  only  green  and  bine,  in  f)m 
earth  and  sea. 

148.  The  way  by  light  and  shade  is,  on  the  contrary, 
taken  by  men  of  the  highest  powers  of  thought,  and 
most  earnest  desire  for  truth;  they  long  for  light,  and 
for  ki\owledge  of  all  that  light  can  show.  But  seekin(v 
for  light,  they  perceive  also  darkness ;  seeking  for  truth 
and  substance,  they  find  vanity.  They  look  for  form 
in  the  earth, — ^f or  dawn  in  the  sky ;  and  seeking  these, 
they  find  formlessness  in  the  earth,  and  night  in  the 
sky. 

Now  remember,  in  these  introductory  lectures  I  am 
putting  before  you  the  roots  of  things,  which  are 
strange,  and  dark,  and  often,  it  may  seem,  unconnected 
with  the  branches.  You  may  not  at  present  think  these 
metaphysical  statements  necessary;  but  as  you  go  on, 
you  will  find  that  having  hold  of  the  clue  to  methods 
of  work  through  their  springs  in  human  character,  you 
may  perceive  unerringly  where  they  lead,  and  what 
constitutes  their  ^vrongness  and  rightness;  and  when 
we  have  the  main  principles  laid  down,  all  others  will 
develope  themselves  in  due  succession,  and  everything 
will  become  more  clearly  intelligible  to  you  in  the  end, 
for  having  l^en  apparently  vague  in  the  beginning. 
You  know  when  one  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house, 
it  does  not  show  directly  where  the  rooms  are  to  be* 
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149.  1  on  have  then  these  two  great  dmsioiu  of  hmnaa 
mind:  one,  content  with  tbo  colonrs  of  things,  whethei 
they  are  dark  or  light;  the  other  seeking  light  pare, 
as  snch,  and  dreading  darkness  as  snch.  One,  also,  con- 
tent  with  the  coloured  aspects  and  Tisionary  shapes  oi 
things;  the  other  seeking  their  form  and  substance. 
And,  as  I  said,  the  school  of  knowledge,  seeking  light, 
perceives,  and  has  to  accept  and  deal  with  obscorify; 
and  seeking  form,  it  has  to  accept  and  deal  with  form- 
lessness, or  death. 

Farther,  the  school  of  colour  in  Europe,  using  the 
word  Gothic  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  essentially  Gk>thic- 
Christian;  and  fall  of  comfort  and  peace.  Again,  the 
school  of  light  is  essentially  Greek,  and  full  of  sorrow. 
I  cannot  tell  you  which  is  right,  or  least  wrong.  I  tell 
you  only  what  I  know — this  vital  distinction  between 
them :  the  Gothic  or  colour  school  is  always  cheerful,  the 
Greek  always  oppressed  by  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  the 
stronger  its  masters  are,  the  closer  that  body  of  death 
grips  them.  The  strongest  whose  work  I  can  show  you 
in  recent  periods  is  Holbein;  next  to  him  is  lionardo; 
and  then  Diirer :  but  of  the  three  Holbein  is  the  strongest, 
and  with  his  help  I  will  put  tlie  two  schools  in  their 
full  character  before  you  in  a  moment 

150.  Here  is,  first,  an  entirely  characteristic  piece  of 
the  great  colour  school.  It  is  by  Cima  of  Conegliano, 
a  mountaineer,  like  Luini,  bom  under  the  Alps  of  Friuli. 
His   Christian   name   was   John    Baptist:    he   is   Here 
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paintinf;  fais  name-Saint ;  the  whole  picture  full  of  peace 
and  intense  faith  and  hope,  and  deep  joy  in  light  of 
eky,  and  fruit  and  flower  and  weed  of  earth.  The  pic- 
ture was  painted  for  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Garden  at  Yenice,  La  Madonna  del?  Orto  (properly 
Madonna  of  the  Kitchen  Garden),  and  it  is  full  of  sim- 
ple flowers,  and  has  the  wild  strawberry  of  Cima's 
native  mountams  gleaming  through  the  grass. 

Beside  it  I  will  put  a  piece  of  the  strongest  work  of 
the  school  of  light  and  shade — strongest,  because  Holbein 
was  a  colourist  also ;  but  he  belongs,  nevertheless,  essen- 
tially to  the  chiaroscuro  schooL  You  know  that  his  name  is 
connected,  in  ideal  work,  chiefly  with  his  *  Dance  of  Death.' 
I  will  not  show  you  any  of  the  terror  of  that ;  only  hia 
deepest  thonght  of  death,  his  well-known  ^  Dead  Christ.' 
It  will  at  once  show  you  how  completely  the  Christian  art 
of  this  school  is  oppressed  by  its  veracity,  and  forced 
to  see  what  is  fearful,  even  in  what  it  most  trusts.  You 
may  think  I  am  showing  you  contrasts  merely  to  fit  my 
theories.  But  there  is  Dlirer's  '  E[night  and  Death,'  his 
greatest  plate ;  and  if  I  had  Lionardo's  ^Medusa' here, 
which  he  painted  when  only  a  boy,  you  would  have  seen 
how  he  was  held  by  the  same  chain.  And  you  cannot 
but  wonder  why,  this  being  the  melancholy  temper  of  the 
great  Greek  or  naturalistic  school,  I  should  have  called 
it  the  school  of  light  I  call  it  so  because  it  is  through 
its  intense  love  of  light  that  the  darkness  becomes  appa- 
rent to  it,  and  through  its  intense  lovo    C  truth  and  form 
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that  all  mysteiy  beoomeB  attractive  to  it  And  wlieiK 
having  learned  these  things,  it  is  joined  to  the  school  ol 
oolouTi  yon  have  the  perfect,  thongh  always,  as  I  will 
show  yon,  pensive,  art  of  Titian  and  his  followers. 

151.  But  remember,  its  first  development,  and  all  its 
final  power,  depends  on  Greek  sorrow,  and  Greek  re* 
ligion. 

The  school  of  light  is  founded  in  the  Doric  worship  of 
Apollo  and  the  Ionic  worship  of  Athena,  as  the  spirits 
of  life  in  the  light,  and  of  life  in  the  air,  opposed  each 
to  their  own  contraiy  deity  of  death — Apollo  to  the 
Python,  Athena  to  the  Gbrgon — ^Apollo  as  life  in  light, 
to  the  earth  spirit  of  corruption  in  darkness,  Athena  as 
life  by  motion,  to  the  Gorgon  spirit  of  death  by  pause, 
freezing,  or  turning  to  stone :  both  of  the  great  divinities 
taldng  their  glory  from  the  evil  they  have  conquered; 
both  of  them,  when  angry,  taking  to  men  the  form 
of  the  evil  which  is  their  opposite — Apollo  slaying  by 
poisoned  arrow,  by  pestilence ;  Athena  by  cold,  the  black 
aegis  on  her  breast  These  are  the  definite  and  direct 
expressions  of  the  Greek  thoughts  respecting  death  and 
life.  But  underlying  both  these,  and  far  more  mysterious, 
dreadful,  and  yet  beautiful,  there  is  the  Greek  conception 
of  spiritual  darkness;  of  the  anger  of  fate,  whether 
foredoomed  or  avenging;  the  .root  and  theme  of  all 
Greek  tragedy ;  the  anger  of  the  Erinnyes,  and  Demetei 
Erinnys,  compared  to  which  the  anger  either  of  Apollo 
or  Athena  is   temporary  and   partial : — and  also,  whik 
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Apollo  or  Athena  only  slay,  the  power  of  Demeter  and 
the  Enmenides  is  over  the  whole  life;  bo  that  in  the 
stories  of  Bellerophon,  of  Hippolytns,  of  Orestes,  of 
CEdipns,  you  have  an  incomparably  deeper  shadow  than 
any  that  was  possible  to  the  thonght  of  later  ageg,  when 
the  hope  of  the  Besurrection  had  become  definite.  And 
if  yon  keep  this  in  mind,  you  will  find  every  name  and 
legend  of  the  oldest  history  become  fall  of  meaning  to 
yoxu  All  the  mythic  accounts  of  Greek  sculpture  begin 
in  the  legends  of  the  family  of  Tantalus.  The  main  one 
is  the  making  of  the  ivoiy  shoulder  of  Pelops  after  Deme- 
ter has  eaten  the  shoulder  of  fiesh.  With  that  you  have 
Broteas,  the  brother  of  Pelops,  carving  the  first  statue  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods ;  and  you  have  his  sister,  Kiobe, 
weeping  herself  to  stone  under  the  anger  of  the  deities 
of  light  Then  Pelops  himself,  the  dark-faced,  gives 
name  to  the  Peloponnesus,  which  you  may  therefore  read 
as  the  ^  isle  of  darkness ; '  but  its  central  city,  Sparta,  the 
^  sown  city,'  is  connected  with  all  the  ideiis  of  the  earth  as 
life-giving.  And  from  her  you  have  Helen,  the  repre- 
sentative of  light  in  beauty,  and  the  Fratres  Helense — 
^  lucida  sidora ;'  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills,  the 
brightness  of  Argos,  with  its  correlative  darkness  over 
the  AtreidsB,  marked  to  you  by  Helios  turning  away  his 
face  from  the  feast  of  Thyestes. 

152.  Then  join  vtdth  these  the  Northern  legends  con- 
nected with  the  air.  It  does  not  matter  whether  yon 
take  Dorus  as  the  son  of  Apollo  or  the  son  of  Hellen ;  hp 
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equally  Bymbolizes  the  power  of  light :  while  his  brother 
MoVoBf  through  all  his  descendants,  chiefly  in  Sisyphus,  ifl 
confused  or  associated  with  the  real  god  of  the  winds,  and 
represents  to  you  the  power  of  the  air.  And  then,  as  this 
conception  enters  into  art,  you  have  the  myths  of  Dseda- 
lus,  the  flight  of  Icarus,  and  the  story  of  Phrixus  and 
Helle,  giving  you  continual  associations  of  the  physical 
air  and  light,  ending  in  the  power  of  Athena  over  Corinth 
as  well  as  over  Athens.  Now,  once  having  the  clue,  you  can 
work  out  the  sequels  for  yourselves  better  than  I  can  for 
you ;  and  you  will  soon  find  even  the  earliest  or  slightest 
grotesques  of  Greek  art  become  full  of  interest  to  you. 
For  nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  depth  of  meaning 
which  nations  in  their  first  lays  of  thought,  like  children, 
can  attach  to  the  rudest  symbols ;  and  what  to  us  is  gro- 
tesque or  ugly,  like  a  little  child's  doll,  can  speak  to  them 
the  loveliest  things.  I  have  brought  you  to-day  a  few 
more  examples  of  early  Greek  vase  painting,  respecting 
which  remember^  generally  that  its  finest  development 
is  for  the  most  part  sepulchral.  You  have,  in  the 
first  period,  always  energy  in  the  figures,  light  in  the 
sky  or  upon  the  figures ;  *  in  the  second  period,  while  the 
conception  of  the  divine  power  remains  the  same,  it  is 
thought  of  as  in  repose,  and  the  light  is  in  the  god,  not 
in  the  sky ;  in  the  time  of  decline,  the  divine  power  is 
gradually  disbelieved,  and  all  form  and  light  are  lost 
togetlier.    With  that  period  I  wish  you  to  have  nothing 

^  Sm  Note  in  the  Gatolog^ae  <m  Ko.  9tfl. 
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to  da  You  shall  not  have  a  single  example  of  it  set 
before  yon,  but  shall  rather  learn  to  recognise  afterwards 
what  is  base  by  its  strangeness.  These,  which  are  to 
come  early  in  the  third  gronp  of  your  Standard  series, 
^  will  enough  represent  to  you  the  elements  of  early  and 
late  conception  in  the  Greek  mind  of  the  deities  of 
light. 

163.  First  (S.  204),  you  have  Apollo  ascending 
from  the  sea ;  thought  of  as  the  physical  sunrise :  only 
a  circle  of  light  for  his  head ;  his  chariot  horses,  seen 
foreshortened,  black  against  the  day-break,  their  feet  not 
yet  risen  above  the  horizon*  Underneath  is  the  paint- 
ing from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  vase:  Athena 
as  the  morning  breeze,  and  Hermes  as  the  morning 
cloud,  flying  across  the  waves  before  the  sunrise.  At 
the  distance  I  now  hold  them  from  you,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  you  to  see  that  they  are  figures  at  all,  so 
like  are  they  to  broken  fragments  of  flying  mist;  and 
when  you  look  close,  you  will  see  that  as  Apollo's  face 
is  invisible  in  the  circle  of  light,  Mercury's  is  invisible 
in  the  broken  form  of  cloud:  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  is  conceived  as  reverted,  looking  back  to  Athena; 
the  grotesque  appearance  of  feature  in  tlie  front  is  the 
outline  of  his  hair. 

These  two  paintings  are  excessively  rude,  and  of  the 
archaic  period ;  the  deities  being  yet  thought  of  chiefly 
as  physical  powers  in  violent  agency. 

Undemeafh  these   two  are  Athena  and  Hermes,  in 
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die  types  attained  about  the  time  of  Phidias ;  but,  ol 
ox>arBe,  mdely  drawn  on  the  vase,  and  still  more  mdely 
in  this  print  from  Le  Kormant  and  Do  Witte.  For  it 
is  impossible  (as  yon  will  soon  find  if  yon  try  for  your- 
self)  to  give  on  a  plane  surface  the  grace  of  figures 
drawn  on  one  of  solid  cnrYature,  and  adapted  to  all 
its  curves :  and  among  other  minor  differences,  Athena's 
lance  is  in  the  original  nearly  twice  as  tall  as  herself, 
and  has  to  be  cut  short  to  come  into  the  print  at  aUL 
Still,  there  is  enough  here  to  show  you  what  I  want 
you  to  see — the  repose,  and  entirely  realized  personality, 
of  the  deities  as  conceived  in  the  Phidian  period.  The 
relation  of  the  two  deities  is,  I  believe,  the  same  as  in 
the  painting  above,  though  probably  there  is  another 
added  of  more  definite  kind.  But  the  physical  mean- 
ing still  remains— Athena  unhelmeted,  as  the  gentle 
morning  wind,  commanding  the  cloud  Hermes  to  slow 
flight  His  petasus  is  slung  at  his  back,  meaning  that 
the  clouds  are  not  yet  opened  or  expanded  in  the  sky. 

154.  IText  (S.  205),  you  have  Athena,  again  im* 
hehneted  and  crowned  with  leaves,  walking  between 
two  nymphs,  who  are  crowned  also  with  leaves;  and 
all  the  three  hold  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  there  is 
a  fawn  walking  at  Athena's  feet. 

This  is  still  Athena  as  the  morning  air,  but  upon  the 
earth  instead  of  in  the  sky,  with  the  nymphs  of  the 
dew  beside  her ;  the  flowers  and  leaves  opening  as  they 
breathe  upon  them.    Note  the  white  gleam  of  light  oc 
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the  filwn's  breast;  and  compare  it  with  the  next  fol- 
lowing examples: — (underneath  this  one  is  the  contest 
of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  which  does  not  bear  on  our 
present  subject). 

Next  (S.  206),  Artemis  as  the  moon  of  morning, 
walking  low  on  the  hills,  and  singing  to  her  lyre ;  the 
fawn  beside  her,  with  the  gleam  of  light  of  sunrise  on 
its  ear  and  breast  Those  of  you  who  are  often  ou* 
in  the  dawn-time  know  that  there  is  no  moon  so  glorious 
as  that  gleaming  crescent  ascending  before  the  sun, 
though  in  its  wane. 

Underneath,  Artemis  and  Apollo,  of  Phidian  time. 

Next  (S.  207),  Apollo  walking  on  the  earth,  god 
of  the  morning,  singing  to  his  lyre;  the  fawn  beside 
him,  again  with  the  gleam  of  light  on  its  breast  And 
underneath,  Apollo,  crossing  the  sea  to  Delphi,  of  the 
Phidian  time. 

155.  Now  you  cannot  but  be  struck  in  these  three 
examples  with  the  similarity  of  action  in  Athena,  Apollo, 
and  Artemis,  drawn  as  deities  of  the  morning;  and 
with  the  association  in  every  case  of  the  fawn  with 
them.  It  has  been  said  (I  will  not  interrupt  you  with 
authorities)  that  the  fawn  belongs  to  Apollo  and  Diana 
because  stags  are  sensitive  to  music;  (are  theyl).  But 
you  see  the  fawn  is  here  with  Athena  of  the  dew,  though 
she  has  no  lyre ;  and  I  have  myself  iio  doubt  that  in  this 
particular  relation  to  the  gods  of  morning  it  always 
stands  as  the  symbol  of  wavering  and  glancing  motion 
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ou  the  gronndy  as  well  as  of  die  light  and  shadoiv 
through  the  leaves,  chequeriDg  the  grotmd  as  the  fawn 
is  dappled.  Similarly  the  spots  on  the  nebris  of  Dio- 
nysus, thought  of  sometimes  as  stars  (^»4  ri%  rSt  irrfm 
WMxiXlm$j  Diodoms,  11.  I),  as  well  as  those  of  his  pan- 
thers, and  the  cloudings  of  the  tortoise-shell  of  Hermes, 
are  all  significant  of  this  light  of  the  sky  broken  by 
cloud-shadow. 

156.  You  observe  also  that  in  all  the  three  examples 
the  fawn  has  light  on  its  ears,  and  face,  as  well  as 
its  breast  In  the  earliest  Greek  drawings  of  animals, 
bars  of  white  are  used  as  one  means  of  detaching  the 
figures  from  the  ground;  ordinarily  on  the  under  side 
of  them,  marking  the  lighter  colour  of  the  hair  in  wild 
animals.  But  the  placing  of  this  bar  of  white,  or  the 
direction  of  the  face  in  deities  of  light,  (the  faces  and 
flesh  of  women  being  always  represented  as  white),  may 
become  expressive  of  the  direction  of  the  light,  when 
that  direction  is  important  Thus  we  are  enabled  at 
once  to  read  the  intention  of  this  Greek  symbol  of  the 
course  of  a  day  (in  the  centre-piece  of  S.  208,  which 
gives  you  the  types  of  Hermes).  At  the  top  you  have 
an  archaic  representation  of  Hermes  stealing  lo  from 
Argus.  Argus  is  here  the  Night ;  his  grotesque  features 
monstrous;  his  hair  overshadowing  his  shoulders;  Her- 
mes on  tiptoe,  stealing  upon  him,  and  taking  the  cord 
which  is  fastened  to  the  horn  of  lo  out  of  his  hand 
without   his   feeling  5t     Then,  underneath,  you   have 
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&e  ooTiTBe  of  an  entire  day.  Apollo  first,  on  the  left, 
dark«  entering  his  chariot,  the  sun  not  yet  risen.  In 
front  of  him  Artemis,  as  the  moon,  ascending  before 
him,  playing  on  her  lyre,  and  looking  back  to  the 
snn.  In  the  centre,  behind  the  horses,  Hermes,  as  the 
cnmnlns  dond  at  mid-<[ay,  wearing  his  petasus  height- 
ened to  a  cone,  and  holding  a  flower  in  his  right  hand ; 
indicating  the  nourishment  of  the  flowers  by  the  rain 
from  the  heat<;lond.  Finally,  on  the  right,  Latona, 
going  down  as  the  evening,  lighted  from  the  right  by 
the  snn,  now  sunk ;  and  with  her  feet  reverted,  signify- 
ing the  unwillingness  of  the  departing  day. 

Finally,  underneath,  you  have  Hermes  of  the  Phidian 
period,  as  the  floating  cumulus  cloud,  almost  shapeless 
(as  you  see  him  at  this  distance) ;  with  the  tortoise-shell 
lyre  in  his  hand,  barred  with  black,  and  a  fleece  of  white 
cloud,  not  level,  but  oiUg^uey  under  his  feet  (Compare 
the  ^itm  rSf  tulxm — wKiiyimi^^  and  the  relations  of  the 
^tuyli%%  itUxH  ^Aimfti,^  with  the  clouds  as  the  moon's 
messengers,  in  Aristophanes ;  and  note  of  Hermes  ^ne- 
rally,  that  you  never  flnd  him  flying  as  a  Victory  flies, 
but  always,  if  moving  fast  at  all,  clambering  along,  as 
it  were,  as  a  cloud  gathers  and  heaps  itself:  the  6or- 
gons  stretch  and  stride  in  their  flight,  half  kneeling,  for 
the  same  reason,  running  or  gliding  shapelessly  along  in 
this  stealthy  way.) 

157.  And  now  take  this  last  illustration,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.    Here  is  an  effect  of  morning  light  by  Tumei 
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(8.  801),  on  the  rocks  of  Otley-hOlyiiear  Leeds,  drawn  loi^ 
ago,  when  Apollo,  and  Artemis,  and  Athena,  still  sometimes 
were  seen,  and  felt,  even  near  Leeds.  The  original  drawing 
18  one  of  the  great  Famlej  series,  and  entirely  beantifnL 
1  have  shown,  in  the  last  volume  of  ^  Modem  Painters,' 
how  well  Turner  knew  the  meaning  of  Greek  legends: — 
be  was  not  thinkiiig  of  them,  however,  when  he  made 
this  design ;  but,  unintentionally,  has  given  us  the  very 
effect  of  morning  light  we  want :  the  glittering  of  the 
sunshine  on  dewy  grass,  half  dark;  and  the  narrow 
gleam  of  it  on  the  sides  and  head  of  the  stag  and 
hind. 

158.  These  few  instances  will  be  enough  to  show  you 
how  we  may  read  in  early  ait  of  the  Greeks  their  strong 
impressions  of  the  power  of  light.  You  will  find  the  sub- 
ject entered  into  at  somewhat  greater  length  in  my  ^  Queen 
of  the  Air ; '  and  if  you  will  look  at  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  book  of  Plato's  *  Polity,'  and  read  carefully  the 
passages  in  the  context  respecting  the  sun  and  intel 
lectual  sight,  you  will  see  how  intimately  this  physical 
love  of  light  was  connected  with  th^ir  philosophy,  in 
its  search,  as  blind  and  captive,  for  better  knowledge. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  for  you  to-day  the  more 
complex  but  much  shallower  forms  which  this  love  of 
light,  and  the  philosophy  tliat  accompanies  it,  take  ir 
the  medisBval  mind;  only  remember  that  in  future, 
when  I  briefly  speak  of  the  Greek  school  of  art  with 
reference  to  questions  of  delineation,  I  mean  the  en- 
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(are  range  of  the  schoolfi,  from  Homer's  days  to  our 
own,  which  concern  themselves  with  the  representation 
of  light,  and  the  effects  it  produces  on  material 
form — ^beginning  practically  for  us  with  these  Greek 
vase  paintings,  and  closing  practically  for  us  with 
Turner's  sunset  on  the  Temeraire;  being  throughout  a 
school  of  captivity  and  sadness,  but  of  intense  power ; 
and  which  in  its  technical  method  of  shadow  on 
material  form,  as  well  as  in  its  essential  temper,  is 
centrally  represented  to  you  by  Dlirer's  two  great 
engravings  of  the  ^  Melencolia '  and  the  *  Knight  and 
Death.'  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  briefly  speak  to 
you  of  the  Gothic  school,  with  reference  to  delineation, 
I  mean  the  entire  and  much  more  extensive  range  of 
schools  extending  from  the  earliest  art  in  Central  Asia 
and  Egypt  down  to  our  own  day  in  India  and  China: — 
schools  which  have  been  content  to  obtain  beautiful 
harmonies  of  colour  without  any  representation  of  light ; 
and  which  have,  many  of  them,  rested  in  such  imperfect 
expressions  of  form  as  could  be  so  obtained;  schools 
usually  in  some  measure  childish,  or  restricted  in  intel- 
lect, and  similarly  childish  or  restricted  in  their  philo- 
sophies or  faiths :  but  contented  in  the  restriction ;  and 
in  the  more  powerful  races,  capable  of  advance  to  nobler 
development  than  the  Greek  schools,  though  the  con- 
summate art  of  Europe  has  only  been  accomplished  by 
the  union  of  both.  How  that  union  was  effected,  I 
will  endeavour  to  show  you  in  my  next  lecture ;  to-day 
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I  shall  take  note  only  of  the  points  bearing  on  our 
immediate  practice. 

159.  A  certain  nnmber  of  you,  by  faculty  and  natural 
dispoBition, — and  all,  so  far  as  you  are  interested  in  modern 
art, — ^will  necessarily  have  to  put  yourselves  imder  the 
discipline  of  the  Greek  or  chiaroscuro  school,  which  is 
directed  primarily  to  the  attainment  of  the  power  of 
representing  form  by  pure  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 
I  say,  the  *  discipline '  of  the  Greek  school,  both  because, 
followed  faithfully,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  one,  and  because 
to  follow  it  at  all  is,  for  persons  fond  of  colour,  often 
a  course  of  painful  self-denial,  from  which  young  students 
are  eager  to  escape.  And  yet,  when  the  laws  of  both 
schools  are  rightly  obeyed,  the  most  perfect  discipline  is 
that  of  the  colourists ;  for  they  see  and  draw  everything, 
while  the  chiaroscurists  must  leave  much  indeterminate 
in  ipystery,  or  invisible  in  gloom :  and  there  are  therefore 
many  licentious  and  vulgar  forms  of  art  connected  with  tlie 
chiaroscuro  school,  both  in  painting  and  etclung,  which 
have  no  parallel  among  the  colourists.  Sut  both  schools, 
rightly  followed,  require  first  of  all  absolute  accuracy  of 
delineation.  This  you  need  not  hope  to  escape.  Whether 
ybu  fill  your  spaces  with  colours,  or  with  shadows,  they 
must  equally  be  of  the  true  outline  and  in  true  gradations, 
I  have  been  tJiirty  years  telling  modem  students  of  art 
this  in  vain.  I  mean  to  say  it  to  you  only  once,  for  the 
statement  is  too  important  to  be  weakened  by  repetition 

Without  perfect  delineation  of  form  and  perfect  grada 
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tian  of  Bpaoe,  neither  n>ble  colour  is  poesible,  nor  noble 

light 

160.  It  may  make  this  more  believable  to  you  if  I 
put  beside  each  other  a  piece  of  detail  from  each  schooL 
I  gave  you  the  St  John  of  Cima  da  Conegliano  for  8 
type  of  the  colour  school.  Here  is  one  of  the  sprays  of 
oak  which  rise  against  the  sky  of  it  in  the  distance, 
enlarged  to  about  its  real  size  (Edu.  12)«  I  hope  to 
draw  it  better  for  you  at  Venice;  but  this  will  show 
you  with  what  perfect  care  the  colourist  has  followed 
the  outline  of  every  leaf  in  the  sky.  Beside  it,  I  put 
a  chiaroscurist  drawing  (at  least,  a  photograph  of  one), 
Dtirer's,  from  nature,  of  the  common  wild  wall-cabbage 
(Edu.  32).  It  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  delineation 
by  flat  tint  I  have  ever  seen,  in  its  mastery  of  the 
perspective  of  every  leaf,  and  its  attainment  almost 
of  the  bloom  of  texture,  merely  by  its  exquisitely 
tender  and  decisive  laying  of  the  colour.  These  two 
examples  ought,  I  think,  to  satisfy  you  as  to  the  precision 
of  outline  of  both  schools,  and  the  power  of  expression 
which  may  be  obtained  by  flat  tints  laid  within  such 
outline. 

161.  Next,  here  are  two  examples  of  the  gradated 
shading  expressive  of  the  forms  within  the  outline,  by  two 
masters  of  the  chiaroscuro  school.  The  first  (S.  12)  shows 
you  lionardo's  method  of  work,  both  with  chalk  and  the 
silver  point  The  second  (S.  802),  Tiimei^s  work  in  moz- 
sotint;    both  masters  doing  their  best     Observe  that 
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this  plate  of  Turner's,  which  he  worked  on  80  long  thai 
it  was  never  published,  is  of  a  subject  peculiarly  de 
pending  on  effects  of  mystery  and  concealment,  the  fall  ol 
the  Beuss  under  the  Devil's  Bridge  on  the  St  Gothard ; 
(the  old  bridge ;  you  may  still  see  it  under  the  existing 
one,  which  was  built  since  Turner's  drawing  was  made). 
If  ever  outline  could  be  dispensed  with,  you  would  think 
it  might  be  so  in  this  confusiou  of  cloud,  foam,  and 
darkness.  But  here  is  Turner's  own  etching  on  the 
plate,  (Edu.  35  F),  made  under  the  mezzotint ;  and  of 
all  the  studies  of  rock  outline  made  by  his  hand,  it  is 
the  most  decisive  and  quietly  complete. 

162.  Again ;  in  the  Lionardo  sketches,  many  parts  are 
lost  in  obscurity,  or  are  left  intentionally  uncertain  and 
mysterious,  even  in  the  light;  and  you  might  at  first 
imagine  some  permission  of  escape  had  been  here  given  you 
from  the  terrible  law  of  delineation.  But  the  slightest 
attempts  to  copy  them  will  show  you  that  the  terminal 
lines  are  inimitably  subtle,  unaccusably  true,  and  filled  by 
gradations  of  shade  so  determined  and  measured,  that  the 
addition  of  a  grain  of  the  lead  or  chalk  as  laige  as  the 
filament  of  a  moth's  wing,  would  make  an  appreciable 
difference  in  them. 

This  is  grievous,  you  think,  and  hopeless.  No,  it  is 
delightful  and  full  of  hope :  delightful,  to  see  what  mar- 
vellous  things  can  be  done  by  men ;  and  full  of  hope,  if 
your  hope  is  the  right  one,  of  being  one  day  able  to 
rejoice  more  in  what  others  are,  than  in  what  you  are 
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yourself,  and  more  in  the  etrength  that  is  for  ever  above 
yon,  than  in  that  yon  can  ever  attain. 

163.  But  you  can  attain  much,  if  you  will  work  reve- 
rently and  patiently,  and  hope  for  no  success  through 
ill-regulated  effort.  It  is,  however,  most  assuredly  at 
this  point  of  your  study  that  the  full  strain  on  your 
patience  will  b^n.  The  exercises  in  line-drawing  and 
flat  laying  of  colour  are  irksome ;  but  they  are  definite, 
and  within  certain  limits,  sure  to  be  successful  if  practised 
with  moderate  care.  Sut  the  expression  of  form  by 
shadow  requires  more  subtle  patience,  and  involves  the 
necessity  of  frequent  and  mortifying  failure,  not  to  speak 
of  the  self-denial  which  I  said  was  needful  in  persons  fond 
of  colour,  to  draw  in  mere  light  and  shade.  If,  indeed, 
you  were  going  to  be  artists,  or  could  give  any  great 
length  of  time  to  study,  it  might  be  possible  for  you  to 
learn  wholly  in  the  Venetian  school,  and  to  reach  form 
through  colour.  But  without  the  most  intense  application 
this  is  not  possible ;  and  practically,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you,  as  soon  as  you  have  gained  the  power  of  outlining 
accurately,  and  of  laying  flat  colour,  to  learn  to  express 
solid  form  as  shown  by  light  and  shade  only.  And 
there  is  this  great  advantage  in  doing  so,  that  many 
forms  are  more  or  less  disguised  by  colour,  and  that  we  can 
only  represent  them  completely  to  others,  or  rapidly 
and  easily  record  them  for  ourselves,  by  the  use  of 
shade  alone.  A  single  instance  will  show  you  what 
I  mean.    Perhaps  there  are  few  flowers  of  which  the 
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impression  on  the  eye  is  more  definitely  of  flat  colour 
than  the  scarlet  geranium.  But  you  would  find,  if  yon 
were  to  try  to  paint  it, — ^first,  that  no  pigment  could 
approach  the  beauty  of  its  scarlet;  andsecondly,  diat 
the  brightness  of  the  hue  dazzled  the  eye,  and  prevented 
its  following  the  real  arrangement  of  the  cluster  of  flowers. 
I  have  drawn  for  you  here  (at  least  this  is  a  mezzotint 
from  my  drawing),  a  single  cluster  of  the  scarlet  geranium, 
in  mere  light  and  shade  (Edu.  32  B.),  and  I  think  you 
will  feel  that  its  domed  form,  and  the  flat  lying  of  the 
petals  one  over  the  other,  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  it,  can  be 
seen  better  thus  than  if  they  had  been  painted  scarlet. 
164.  Also  this  study  will  be  useful  to  you,  in  showing 
how  entirely  effects  of  light  depend  on  delineation,  and 
gradation  of  spaces,  and  not  on  methods  of  shading. 
And  this  is  the  second  great  practical  matter  I  want 
you  to  remember  to-day.  All  effects  of  light  and  shade 
depend  not  on  the  method  or  execution  of  shadows,  but 
on  their  rightness  of  place,  form,  and  depth.  There 
is  indeed  a  loveliness  of  execution  added  to  the  rightness, 
by  the  great  masters,  but  you  cannot  obtain  that  till  you 
become  one.  Shadow  cannot  be  laid  thoroughly  well, 
any  more  than  lines  can  be  drawn  steadily,  but  by  a  long 
practised  hand,  and  the  attempts  to  imitate  the  shading 
of  fine  draughtsmen,  by  dotting  and  hatching,  are  just 
as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  endeavour  to  imitate  their 
instantaneous  lines  by  a  series  of  re-touchings.  You 
will  often  indeed  see  in  Lionardo's  work,  and  in  Midiael 
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Aiigelo'sy  fihadow  wrought  laboriously  to  an  extreme 
of  finenefis;  but  when  you  look  into  it,  yon  will  find 
tliat  they  have  always  heen  drawing  more  and  more 
form  within  the  space,  and  never  finishing  for  the  sake 
of'  added  texture,  but  of  added  fact.  And  all  those 
oiPects  of  transparency  and  reflected  light,  aimed  at  in 
uommon  chalk  drawings,  are  wholly  spurious.  For  since, 
as  I  told  you,  all  lights  are  shades  compared  to  higher 
lights,  and  lights  only  as  compared  to  lower  ones,  it 
follows  that  there  can  be  no  difference  in  their  quality 
as  such;  but  that  light  is  opaque  when  it  expresses 
substance,  and  transparent  when  it  expresses  space; 
and  shade  is  also  opaque  when  it  expresses  substance, 
and  transparent  when  it  expresses  space.  But  it  is 
not,  even  then,  transparent  in  the  common  sense  of  that 
word;  nor  is  its  appearance  to  be  obtained  by  dotting 
or  cross  hatching,  but  by  touches  so  tender  as  to  look 
like  mist  And  now  we  find  the  use  of  having  Lionardo 
for  our  guide.  He  is  supreme  in  all  questions  of  exe- 
cution, and  in  his  28th  chapter,  you  will  find  that 
shadows  are  to  be  ^dolce  e  sfumose,'  to  be  tender,  and 
look  as  if  they  were  exhaled,  or  breathed  on  the  paper. 
Then,  look  at  any  of  Michael  Angelo's  finished  drawings, 
or  of  Correggio's  sketches,  and  you  will  see  that  the  true 
nurse  of  light  is  in  art,  as  in  nature,  the  cloud ;  a  misty 
and  tender  darkness,  made  lovely  by  gradation. 

165.    And  how  absolutely  independent  it  is  of  ma- 
terial or  method  of  production,  how  absolutely  dependent 
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on  rightneBB  of  placo  and  deptli, — there  are  now  before 
you  instances  enough  to  prove.  Here  is  Durer's  work  in 
flat  colour,  represented  by  the  photograph,  in  its  smoky 
brown ;  Turner's,  in  washed  sepia,  and  in  mezzotint ;  lio- 
nardo's,  in  pencil  and  in  chalk ;  on  the  screen  in  f  i-ont  of 
you  a  large  study  in  charcoaL  In  every  one  of  these  draw- 
ings, the  material  of  shadow  is  absolutely  opaque.  But 
photograph-stain,  chalk,  lead,  ink,  or  charcoal, — every 
one  of  them,  laid  by  the  master's  hand,  becomes  full 
of  light  by  gradation  only.  Here  is  a  moonlight  (Edu. 
31  B.),  in  which  you  would  think  the  moon  shone  through 
every  cloud ;  yet  the  clouds  are  mere  single  dashes  of 
sepia,  imitated  by  the  brown  stain  of  a  photograph; 
similarly,  in  these  plates  from  the  liber  Studiorum 
the  white  paper  becomes  transparent  or  opaque,  ex- 
actly  as  the  master  chooses.  Here,  on  the  granite 
rock  of  the  St  Gothard  (S.  802),  is  white  paper  made 
opaque,  every  light  represents  solid  bosses  of  rock,  or 
balls  of  foam.  But  in  this  study  of  twilight  (8.  303), 
the  same  white  paper  (coarse  old  stufiE  it  is,  tool) 
is  made  as  transparent  as  crystal,  and  every  frag- 
ment of  it  represents  clear  and  far  away  light  in  the 
sky  of  evening  in  Italy.  From  which  the  practical 
conclusion  for  you  is,  that  you  are  never  to  trouble 
yourselves  witli  any  questions  as  to  the  means  of  shade 
or  light,  but  only  with  the  right  government  of  the 
means  at  your  disposal.  And  it  is  a  most  grave  error 
m  the  system  of  many  of  our  public  drawing-schools 
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that  the  stadents  are  permitted  to  spend  weeks  of  laboui 
in  giving  attractive  appearance,  by  delicacy  of  texture, 
to  chiaroBcoro  drawings  in  which  every  form  is  false, 
and  every  relation  of  depth  imtrue.  A  most  nnhappj* 
form  of  error ;  for  it  not  only  delays,  and  often  wholly  ar- 
rests, their  advance  in  their  own  art ;  but  it  prevents  what 
ought  to  take  place  co-relatively  with  their  execative 
practice,  the  formation  of  their  taste  by  the  accurate 
study  of  the  models  from  which  they  draw.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  you  have  more  pleasure  in  looking  at 
the  large  drawing  of  the  arch  of  Bourges,  behind  me, 
(Bef.  1),  than  at  common  sketches  of  sculpture.  The 
reason  you  like  it  is,  that  the  whole  effort  of  the 
workman  has  been  to  show  you,  not  his  own  skill 
in  shading,  but  the  play  of  the  light  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  which  is  lovely,  because  the  sculpture  itself 
is  first-rate.  And  I  must  so  far  anticipate  what  we 
shall  discover  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  sculpture, 
as  to  tell  you  the  two  main  principles  of  good  sculpture: 
first,  that  its  masters  think  before  all  other  matters  of 
the  right  placing  of  masses;  secondly,  that  they  give 
life  by  flexure  of  surface,  not  by  quantity  of  detail ; 
for  sculpture  is  indeed  only  light  and  shade  di*awin(^ 
in  stone. 

166.  Much  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  on  this 
subject  has  been  gravely  misunderstood,  by  both  young 
painters  and  sculptors,  especially  by  the  latter.    ^Because 

I  am  always  urging  them  to  imitate  organic  forms,  they 

8* 
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think  if  they  carve  quantities  of  flowers  and  learos,  and 
copy  them  from  the  life,  they  have  done  all  tliat  is  needed 
But  the  difficulty  is  not  to  carve  quantities  of  leavea 
Anybody  can  do  that  The  difficulty  is,  never  anywhers 
to  have  an  nnnecessaryleaf.  Over  the  arch  on  the  right, 
you  see  there  is  a  closter  of  seven,  with  their  short 
stalks  springing  from  a  thick  stem.  Now,  yon  could  not 
turn  one  of  those  leaves  a  hair's-breadth  out  of  its  place, 
nor  tiiicken  one  of  their  stems,  nor  alter  the  angle  at 
which  each  slips  over  the  next  one,  without  spoiling 
the  whole,  as  much  as  you  would  a  piece  of  melody  by 
missing  a  note.  Tliat  is  disposition  of  masses.  Again, 
in  the  group  on  the  left,  while  the  placing  of  every 
leaf  is  just  as  skilful,  they  are  made  more  interesting 
yet  by  the  lovely  undulation  of  their  surfaces,  so  that 
not  one  of  them  is  in  equal  light  with  another.  And 
that  is  so  in  all  good  sculpture,  without  exception.  From 
the  Elgin  marbles  down  to  the  lightest  tendril  that 
curls  round  a  capital  in  the  thirteenth  century,  every 
piece  of  stone  that  has  been  touched  by  the  hand  of 
a  master,  becomes  soft  with  under-life,  not  resembling 
nature  merely  in  skin-texture,  nor  in  fibres  of  leaf, 
or  veins  of  flesh ;  but  in  the  broad,  tender,  unspeakably 
subtle  undulation  of  its  organic  form. 

167.  Eetuming  then  to  the  question  of  our  own 
practice,  I  believe  that  all  difficulties  in  method  wiU 
vanish,  if  only  you  cultivate  with  care  enough  the  habit 
of    aci*.urate    observation,    and   if    you    think    only  of 
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making  your  light  and  shade  trae,  whether  it  be  deli« 
cate  or  not.  But  there  are  three  divisions  or  degrees  oi 
tmth  to  be  songht  for,  in  light  and  shade,  by  threl 
several  modes  of  study,  which  I  must  ask  you  to  dis- 
tinguish carefully. 

I.  When  objects  are  lighted  by  the  direct  rays  oi 
the  sun,  or  by  direct  light  entering  from  a  window, 
one  side  of  them  is  of  course  in  light,  the  other  in 
shade,  and  the  forms  in  the  mass  are  exhibited  sys- 
tematically by  the  force  of  the  rays  &lling  on  it; 
(those  having  most  power  of  illumination  which  strike 
most  vertically);  and  note  that  there  is,  therefore,  to 
every  solid  curvature  of  surface,  a  necessarily  propor- 
tioned gradation  of  light,  the  gradation  on  a  parabolic 
solid  being  different  from  the  gradation  on  an  elliptical 
or  spherical  one.  Now,  when  your  purpose  is  to  represent 
and  learn  the  anatomy,  or  otherwise  characteristic  forms, 
of  any  object,  it  is  best  to  place  it  in  this  kind  of  direct 
light,  and  to  draw  it  as  it  is  seen  when  we  look  at  it 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  ray.  This  is 
the  ordinary  academical  way  of  studying  form.  lionardo 
seldom  practises  aay  other  in  his  real  work,  though  he 
directs  many  others  in  his  treatise. 

168.  The  great  importance  of  anatomical  knowledge 
to  the  painters  of  the  16th  century  rendered  this  method 
of  study  very  frequent  with  them;  it  almost  wholly 
regulated  their  schools  of  engraving,  and  has  been  the 
most  frequent  system  of  drawing  in  ar^schools  since  (to 
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the  very  inexpodient  exclnsioii  of  citherB).  When  jol 
Btadj  objects  in  this  way, — and  it  will  indeed  be  well  to 
do  so  often,  though  not  ezclufiively, — observe  always  on« 
main  principle.  Divide  the  light  from  the  darkness 
frankly  at  first:  all  over  the  subject  let  there  be  no 
doubt  which  is  which.  Separate  them  one  from  the 
other  as  they  are  separated  in  the  moon,  or  on  the 
world  itself,  in  day  and  night.  Then  gradate  your 
lights  with  the  utmost  subtilty  possible  to  you ;  but  let 
your  shadows  alone,  until  near  the  termination  of  the 
drawing:  then  put  quickly  into  them  what  farther 
energy  they  need,  thus  gaining  the  reflected  lights  out 
of  their  original  flat  gloom;  but  generally  not  looking 
much  for  reflected  lights.  Nearly  all  young  students 
(and  too  many  advanced  masters)  exaggerate  them.  It 
is  good  to  see  a  drawing  come  out  of  its  ground  like 
a  vision  of  light  only ;  the  shadows  lost,  or  disregarded 
in  the  vague  of  space.  In  vulgar  chiaroscuro  the  shades 
are  so  full  of  reflection  that  they  look  as  if  some  one 
had  been  walking  round  the  object  with  a  candle,  and 
the  student,  by  that  help,  peering  into  its  crannies. 

169.  n.  But,  in  the  reality  of  nature,  very  few  ob- 
jects are  seen  in  this  accurately  lateral  manner,  or  lighted 
by  unconfused  direct  rays.  Some  are  all  in  shadow, 
some  all  in  light,  some  near,  and  vigoroudy  defined; 
others  dim  and  faint  in  aerial  distance.  The  study  of 
these  various  effects  and  forces  of  light,  which  we  mav 
call  aerial  chiaroscuro,  is  a  far  more  subtle   one  thati 
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thttt  of  the  imjB  ezhibitiDg  oiganic  foim  (which  foi 
distinction's  sake  we  may  call  ^formal'  chiaroscuro), 
since  the  degrees  of  light  from  the  smi  itself  to  the 
blackness  of  night,  are  far  beyond  any  literal  imita- 
tion. In  order  to  produce  a  mental  impression  of  tho 
facts,  two  distinct  methods  may  be  followed : — the  first, 
to  shade  downwards  from  the  lights,  making  everything 
darker  in  due  proportion,  until  the  scale  of  our  power 
being  ended,  the  mass  of  the  picture  is  lost  in  shade. 
The  second,  to  assume  the  points  of  extreme  darkness 
for  a  basis,*  and  to  light  everything  above  these  in 
due  proportion,  till  the  mass  of  the  picture  is  lost  in 
light 

170.  Thus,  in  Turner's  sepia  drawing  *Isis'  (Edu. 
31),  he  begins  with  the  extreme  light  in  the  s^% 
and  shades  down  from  that  till  he  is  forced  to  repre- 
sent the  near  trees  and  i)ool  as  one  mass  of  black- 
ness. In  his  dittwing  of  the  Greta  (S.  2),  he  begins 
with  the  dark  brown  shadow  of  the  bank  on  the  left, 
and  illuminates  up  from  that,  till,  in  his  distance, 
trees,  hills,  sky,  and  clouds,  are  all  lost  in  broad  light, 
so  that  you  can  hardly  see  the  distinction  between 
hills  and  sky.  Tlie  second  of  these  methods  is  in 
general  the  best  for  colour,  though  great  painters  unite 
both  in  their  practice,  according  to  the  character  of 
their  subject.  The  first  method  is  never  pursued  in 
colour  but  by  inferior  painters.  It  is,  nevertheless,  of 
great  importaufe  to  make  studies  of  chiaroscuro  in  this 
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first  mannor  for  Bome  time,  as  a  preparadon  for  odour 
ing;  and  this  for  many  reasoiiB^  which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  Btate  now.  I  shall  expect  you  to  have  con- 
fidence in  me  when  I  assure  you  of  the  necessity  of  this 
study,  and  ask  you  to  make  good  use  of  the  examples 
from  the  liber  Studiorum  which  I  have  placed  in  your 
Educational  series. 

171.  m.  Whether  in  formal  or  aerial  chiaroscuroy 
it  is  optional  with  the  student  to  make  the  local  colour 
of  objects  a  part  of  his  shadow,  or  to  consider  the  high 
lights  of  every  colour  as  white.  For  instance,  a  chiaro- 
scurist  of  lionardo's  school,  drawing  a  leopard,  would 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  spots,  but  only  give  the 
shadows  which  expressed  the  anatomy.  And  it  is  indeed 
nfpessary  to  be  able  to  do  this,  and  to  make  drawings 
of  the  forms  of  things  as  if  they  were  sculptured,  and  had 
no  colour.  But  in  general,  and  more  especially  in  the 
practice  which  is  to  guide  you  to  colour,  it  is  better  to 
regard  the  local  colour  as  part  of  the  general  dark  and 
light  to  be  imitated ;  and,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  to  con- 
sider all  nature  merely  as  a  mosaic  of  difFerent  colours,  to 
be  imitated  one  by  one  in  simplicity.  But  good  artists 
vary  their  methods  according  to  their  subject  and  material. 
In  general,  DUrer  takes  little  account  of  local  colour; 
but  in  woodcuts  of  armorial  bearings  (one  with  peacock's 
featliers  I  shall  get  for  you  some  day)  takes  gi'eat  delight 
in  it ;  while  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Bewick  is  the  ease 
and  vigour  with  which  he  uses  his  blaok-and  white  for  tha 
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expresses,  that  character  of  his  subject  which  is  best  to  be 
rendered  by  the  instmment  in  his  hand,  and  tho  material 
he  works  on.  Give  Velasqnez  or  Veronese  'a  leopard  to 
paint,  the  first  thing  they  think  of  will  be  its  spots ;  give 
it  to  D&rer  to  engrave,  and  he  will  set  himself  at  tlie 
for  and  whiskers ;  give  it  a  Greek  to  carve,  and  he  will 
only  think  of  its  jaws  and  limbs;  each  doing  what  is 
absolutely  best  with  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

172.  The  details  of  practice  in  these  various  methods 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  by  distinct  examples  in 
your  Educational  series,  as  we  proceed  in  our  work ;  for 
tl'^e  present,  let  me,  in  closing,  recommend  to  you  once 
more  with  great  earnestness  the  patient  endeavour  to  ren- 
der the  chiaroscuro  of  landscape  in  the  manner  of  the  Liber 
Stndiorum ;  and  this  the  rather,  because  you  might  easily 
suppose  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  photographs  which 
render  such  effects,  as  it  seems,  with  absolute  truth 
and  with  unapproachable  subtlety,  superseded  the  necessity 
of  study,  and  the  use  of  sketching.  Let  me  assure  you, 
once  for  all,  that  photographs  supersede  no  single  quality 
nor  use  of  fine  art,  and  have  so  much  in  common  with 
Kature,  that  they  even  share  her  temper  of  parsimony, 
and  win  themselves  give  you 'nothing  valuable  that  you 
do  not  work  for.  They  supersede  no  good  art,  for  the 
definition  of  art  is  *  human  labour  regulated  by  human 
design,'  and  this  design,  or  evidence  of  active  intellect  in 
choice  and  arrangement,  is  the  essential  part  of  the  work : 
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which,  80  long  aa  you  cannot  perceivo,  you  perceive  m 
art  whataoevor;  which,  when  once  yon  do  perceive,  yon 
will'  perceive  alao  to  be  replaceable  by  no  mechanisni. 
But,  farther,  photographs  will  give  you  nothing  you  do 
not  work  for.  They  are  invaluable  for  record  of  some 
kinds  of  facts,  and  for  giving  transcripts  of  drawings  by 
great  masters;  but  neither  in  the  photographed  scene, 
nor  photographed  drawing,  will  you  see  any  true  good, 
more  than  in  the  things  themselves,  until  you  have  given 
the  appointed  pnce  in  your  own  attention  and  toil  And 
when  once  you  have  paid  this  price,  you  will  not  care 
for  photographs  of  landscape.  They  are  not  true,  though 
they  seem  so.  They  are  merely  spoiled  nature.  If  it 
is  not  human  design  you  are  looking  for,  there  is  more 
beauty  in  the  next  wayside  bank  than  in  all  the  sun- 
blackened  ipsi^er  you  could  collect  in  a  lifetime.  Go 
and  look  at  the  real  landscape,  and  take  care  of  it ;  do 
not  think  you  can  get  the  good  of  it  in  a  black  stain 
portable  in  a  folio.  But  if  you  care  for  human  thought 
and  passion,  then  learn  yourselves  to  watch  the  course 
and  fall  of  the  light  by  whose  influence  you  live,  and 
to  share  in  the  joy  of  human  spirits  in  the  heavenly 
gifts  of  sunbeam  and  shade.  For  I  tell  you  truly, 
that  to  a  quiet  heart,  and  healthy  brain,  and  industrious 
hand  there  is  more  delight,  and  use,  in  the  dappling  of  one 
wood-glade  with  flowers  and  sunshine,  than  to  the  rest- 
less, heartless,  and  idle  could  be  brought  by  a  panorama 
of  a  belt  of  the  world,  photographed  round  the  equator 
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178.  To-day  I  iniiBt  tiy  to  complete  our  elementary 
sketch  of  schools  of  art,  by  tracing  the  course  of  those 
which  were  distinguished  by  faculty  of  atlour,  and  after- 
wards to  deduce  from  tlie  entire  scheme  advisable  me- 
thods of  immediate  practice. 

You  remember  that,  for  the  type  of  tlie  early  schools 
of  colour,  I  chose  their  work  in  glass ;  as  for  tliat  of  the 
early  schools  of  chiaroscuro,  I  chose  their  work  in  clay. 

I  had  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  that  the  peculiar 
skill  of  colourists  is  seen  most  intelligibly  in  their 
work  in  glass  or  in  enamel;  secondly,  that  Nature 
herself  produces  all  her  loveliest  colours  in  some  kind 
of  solid  or  liquid  glass  or  crystal.  The  rainbow  is 
painted  on  a  shower  of  melted  glass,  and  the  colours 
of  the  opal  are  produced  in  vitreous  flint  mixed  with 
water;  the  green  and  blue,  and  golden  or  amber 
brown  of  flowing  water  is  in  surface  glossy,  and  in 
motion,  *  splendidior  vitro.'  And  the  loveliest  colours  evci 
granted  to  human  sight — ^those  of  morning  and  evening 
clouds  before  or  after  rain — are  produced  on  minute  par 
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tides  of  finely-divided  water,  or  perhaps  sometimeB,  ica 
But  more  than  this.  If  you  examine  witli  a  lens  some 
of  the  richest  colours  of  flowers,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  gentian  and  dianthns,  you  will  find  their  texture  is 
produced  by  a  crystalline  or  sugary  frost-work  upon 
them.  In  the  lychnis  of  the  high  Alps,  the  red  and 
white  have  a  kind  of  siigary  bloom,  as  rich  as  it  ia 
delicate.  It  is  indescribable ;  but  if  you  can  fancy  very 
powdery  and  crystalline  snow  mixed  witk  the  softest 
cream,  and  then  dashed  with  cannine,  it  may  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  look  of  it.  There  are  no  colours,  either 
in  the  nacre  of  shells,  or  the  plumes  of  birds  and  insects, 
which  are  so  pure  as  those  of  clouds,  opal,  or  flowers ; 
but  the  force  of  purple  and  blue  in  some  butterflies,  and 
the  methods  of  clouding,  and  strength  of  burnished  lustre, 
in  plumage  like  the  peacock's,  give  them  more  universal 
intei*est;  in  some  birds,  also,  as  in  our  own  kingfisher, 
the  colom'  nearly  reaches  a  floral  preciousness.  The  lustre 
in  most,  however,  is  metallic  rather  than  vitreous;  and 
the  vitreous  always  gives  the  purest  hue.  Entirely  com- 
mon and  vulgar  compared  with  these,  yet  to  be  noticed 
as  completing  the  crystalline  or  vitreous  system,  we  have 
the  colours  of  gems.  The  green  of  the  ememld  is  the 
best  of  these;  but  at  its  best  is  as  vulgar  as  houso- 
jainting  beside  the  green  of  birds'  plumage  or  of  clear 
water.  No  diamond  shows  colour  so  pui-e  as  a  dewdrop ; 
the  ruby  is  like  the  pink  of  an  ill-dyed  and  half -washed- 
out  print,  compared  to  the  dianthus ;  and  the  carbuncle 
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ifl  Tunudlj  quite  dead  unless  set  with  a  f oil,  and  even  then 
18  not  prettier  than  the  seed  of  a  pomegranate.  The  opal 
is,  however,  an  exception.  When  pure  and  uncut  in  its 
native  rock,  it  presents  the  most  lovely  colours  that  can 
be  seen  in  the  world,  except  those  of  clouds. 

We  have  thus  in  nature,  chiefly  obtained  by  crystalline 
conditions,  a  series  of  groups  of  entirely  delicious  hues ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  signs  that  the  bodily  system 
is  in  a  healthy  state  when  we  can  see  these  clearly  in 
their  most  delicate  tints,  and  enjoy  them  fully  and  simply, 
with  the  kind  of  enjoyment  that  children  have  in  eating 
sweet  things.  I  shall  place  a  piece  of  rock  opal  on 
the  table  in  your  working  room:  if  on  fine  days  you 
will  sometimes  dip  it  in  water,  take  it  into  sunshine, 
and  examine  it  with  a  lens  of  moderate  power,  yon  may 
always  test  your  progress  in  sensibility  to  colour  by  the 
degree  of  pleasure  it  gives  you. 

174.  Now,  the  course  of  our  main  colour  schools  is 
briefly  this : — ^First,  we  have,  returning  to  oxw  hexagonal 
scheme,  line ;  then  spaces  filled  with  pure  colour ;  and 
then  masses  expressed  or  roimded  with  pure  colour.  And 
during  these  two  stages  the  masters  of  colour  delight  in 
the  purest  tints,  and  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  rival 
those  of  opals  and  flowers.  In  saying  ^  the  purest  tints,' 
I  do  not  mean  the  simplest  types  of  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  but  the  most  pure  tints  obtainable  by  their  com- 
binations. 

175.  You  remember  I  told  you,  when  the  oolourisli 
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painted  masses  or  projecting  spaces,  they,  aiming  alwaji 
at  colour,  perceived  from  the  first  and  hold  to  the  last 
the  fact  that  shadows,  though  of  conrso  darker  than 
fhe  lights  with  reference  to  which  they  are  shadows, 
iire  not  therefore  necessarily  less  vigorous  ooloms,  but 
perhaps  more  vigorous.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  blues 
and  purples  in  nature,  for  instance,  are  those  of  moun- 
tains in  shadow  against  amber  sky ;  and  the  darkness  of 
the  hollow  in  the  centre  of  a  wild  rose  is  one  glow  of 
orange  fire,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  its  yellow  stamens. 
Well,  the  Venetians  always  saw  this,  and  all  great 
colourists  see  it,  and  are  thus  separated  from  tlie  non- 
colourists  or  schools  of  mere  chiaroscuro,  not  by  difference 
in  style  merely  but  by  being  right  while  the  others  are 
wrong.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  shadows  are  as  much 
colours  as  lights  are;  and  whoever  represents  them  by 
merely,  the  subdued  or  darkened  tint  of  the  light,  repre- 
sents them  falsely.  I  particularly  want  you  to  observe 
that  this  is  no  matter  of  taste,  but  fact  If  you  are  espe- 
cially sobermindcd,  you  may  indeed  choose  sober  colours 
where  Venetians  would  have  chosen  gay  ones ;  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste :  you  may  think  it  proper  for  a  hero  to 
wear  a  dress  without  patterns  on  it,  rather  than  an 
embroidered  one;  that  is  similarly  a  matter  of  taste: 
but,  though  you  may  also  think  it  would  be  dignified 
for  a  hero's  limbs  to  be  all  black,  or  brown,  on  the 
shaded  side  of  them,  yet,  if  you  are  using  colour  at  all 
you  cannot  so  have  him  to  your  miud,  except  by  false 
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hood ;  he  never,  under  any  circmnBtances,  could  be  en< 
tirely  black  or  brown  on  one  side  of  him. 

176.  In  thisy  then,  the  Venetians  are  separate  from 
other  schools  by  rightness,  and  they  are  so  to  their  last 
days.  Venetian  painting  is  in  this  matter  always  right 
But  also,  in  their  early  days,  the  colonrists  are  separated 
from  other  schools  by  their  contentment  with  tranqnil 
cheerfulness  of  light;  by  their  never  wanting  to  be 
dazzled.  Kone  of  their  lights  are  flashing  or  blinding; 
they  are  soft,  winning,  precious ;  lights  of  pearl,  not  of 
lime :  only,  yon  know,  on  this  condition  they  cannot  have 
sunshine:  their  day  is  the  day  of  Paradise;  they  need 
no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun,  in  their  cities ;  and 
everything  is  seen  clear,  as  through  crystal,  far  or  near. 

This  holds  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Then 
they  begin  to  see  that  this,  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  is  still 
a  make-believe  light;  that  we  do  not  live  in  the  inside 
of  a  pearl ;  but  in  an  atmosphere  through  which  a  burning 
sun  shines  thwartedly,  and  over  which  a  sorrowful  night 
must  far  prevail  And  then  the  chiaroscurists  succeed 
in  persuading  them  of  the  fact  that  there  is  mystery 
in  the  day  as  in  the  night,  and  show  them  how  constantly 
to  see  truly,  is  to  see  dimly.  And  also  they  teach  them 
the  brilliancy  of  light,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  raised 
from  the  darkness ;  and,  instead  of  their  sweet  and  pearly 
peace,  tempt  them  to  look  for  the  strength  of  flame  and 
oomscation  of  lightning,  and  flash  of  sunshine  on  annoiu 
and  on  points  of  spears. 
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177.  The  noble  painters  take  the  leBSon  nobly,  alike  fia 
gloom  or  flame.  Titian  with  deliberate  strength,  Tintoret 
with  stormy  passion,  read  it,  side  by  side.  Titian  deepens 
the  hues  of  his  Assumption,  as  of  his  Entombment,  intc 
A  solemn  twilight;  Tintoret  involves  his  earth  in  coils  of 
volcanic  cloud,  and  withdraws,  through  circle  flaming 
above  circle,  the  distant  light  of  Paradise.  Both  of  them, 
becoming  naturalist  and  human,  add  the  veracity  of 
Holbein's  intense  portraiture  to  the  glow  and  the  dignit}* 
they  had  themselves  inherited  from  the  Masters  of  Peace : 
at  the  same  moment  another,  as  strong  as  they,  and  in 
pure  felicity  of  art-faculty,  even  greater  than  they,  but 
trained  in  a  lower  school, — ^Yelasquez, — produced  the  mira- 
cles of  colour  and  shadow-painting,  which  made  Eeynolds 
s^y  of  him,  *  What  we  all  do  with  labour,  he  does  with 
ease;'  and  one  more,  Correggio,  uniting  the  sensual 
element  of  the  Greek  schools  with  their  gloom,  and 
their  light  with  their  beauty,  and  all  these  with  the 
Lombardic  colour,  became,  as  since  I  think  it  has  been 
admitted  without  question,  tlie  captain  of  the  painter's 
art  as  such.  Other  men  have  nobler  or  more  numerous 
gifts,  but  as  a  painter,  master  of  the  art  of  laying  colom 
eo  as  to  be  lovely,  Correggio  is  alone. 

178.  I  said  the  noble  men  learnt  their  lesson  nobly. 
The  base  men  also,  and  necessarily,  learn  it  bsfely.  The 
great  men  rise  from  colour  to  sunlight.  The  base  ones 
&11  from  colour  to  candlelight.  To-day,  ^non  ragioniam 
di  lor,'  but  let  us  sec  what  this  gi*eat  change  which  perfects 
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fclic  art  of  painting  mainly  conaists  in,  and  means.  For 
though  we  are  only  at  present  speaking  of  technical 
matters,  every  one  of  them,  I  can  scarcely  too  often 
repeat,  is  the  outcome  and  sign  of  a  mental  character, 
mid  you  can  only  understand  the  folds  of  the  veil,  by 
those  of  the  form  it  veils. 

179.  The  complete  painters,  we  find,  have  brought 
dimness  and  mystery  into  their  method  of  colouring. 
That  means  that  the  world  all  round  them  has  resolved 
to  dream,  or  to  believe,  no  more ;  but  to  know,  and  to 
see.  And  instantly  all  knowledge  and  sight  are  given,  no 
more  as  in  the  Gothic  times,  through  a  window  of  glass, 
brightly,  but  as  through  a  telescope-glass,  darkly.  Your 
cathedral  window  shut  you  from  the  true  sky,  and 
illumined  you  with  a  vision ;  your  telescope  leads  you 
to  the  sky,  but  darkens  its  light,  and  reveals  nebula 
beyond  nebula,  far  and  farther,  and  to  no  conceivable 
farthest — ^unresolvable.    That  is  what  the  mystery  means. 

180.  Next,  what  does  that  Greek  opposition  of  black 
and  white  mean? 

In  the  sweet  crystalline  time  of  colour,  the  painters, 

whether  on  glass  or  canvas,  employed  intricate  patterns, 

in  order  to  mingle  hues  beautifully  with  each  other,  and 

make  one  perfect  melody  of  them  all.    But  in  the  great 

naturalist  school,  they  like    their  patterns  to  come  in 

the  Greek  way,  dashed  dark  on  light, — ^gleaming  light 

Dut  of  dark.    That  means  also  that  the  world  roimd 

them  has  again  returned  to  the  Greek  conviction,  that 
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all  nature,  especially  human  nature,  is  not  entirely  melo 
dious  nor  luminous;  but  a  barred  and  broken  thing: 
that  saints  have  their  foibles,  sinners  their  forces ;  that 
the  most  luminous  virtue  is  often  only  a  flash,  and  the 
blackest-looking  fault  is  sometimes  only  a  stain:  and, 
witliout  confusing  in  the  least  black  with  white,  they 
can  forgive,  or  even  take  delight  in  things  that  are  like 
the  MiS^f,  dappled. 

181.  You  have  then — first,  mystery.  Secondly,  oppo- 
sition of  dark  and  light  Then,  lastly,  whatever  truth  of 
form  the  dark  and  light  can  show. 

That  is  to  say,  truth  altogether,  and  resignation  to 
it,  and  quiet  resolve  to  make  the  best  of  it  And  therefore, 
portraiture  of  living  men,  women,  and  children, — ^no  more 
of  saints,  cherubs,  or  demons.  So  here  I  have  brought 
for  your  standards  of  perfect  art,  a  little  maiden  of  the 
Strozzi  family,  with  her  dog,  by  Titian;  and  a  little 
princess  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  by  Vandyke ;  and  Charles 
the  Fifth,  by  Titian ;  and  a  queen,  by  Velasquez ;  and 
an  English  girl  in  a  brocaded  gown,  by  Eeynolds ;  and 
an  English  physician  in  his  plain  coat,  and  wig,  by 
Eeynolds:  and  if  you  do  not  like  them,  I  cannot  help 
myself,  for  I  can  find  nothing  better  for  you. 

182.  Better? — I  must  pause  at  the  word.  Nothing 
stronger,  certainly,  nor  so  strong.  Nothing  so  wonderful 
so  inimitable,  so  keen  in  unprejudiced  and  unbiassed 
sight 

Yet  better,  perhaps,  the  sight  that  was  glided  by 
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a  sacred  will ;  the  power  that  could  be  taught  to  weakei 
hands;  the  work  that  was  faultless,  though  not  inimi- 
table,  bright  with  felicity  of  heart,  and  consummate 
in  a  disciplined  and  companionable  skill  You  will 
Gnd,  when  I  can  place  in  jour  hands  the  notes  on 
V^erona,  which  I  read  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  call  the  rera  of  painting  represented 
by  John  Bellini,  the  time  ^of  the  Masters.'  Tndy 
they  deserved  the  name,  who  did  nothing  but  what 
was  lovely,  and  taught  only  what  was  right  These 
mightier,  who  succeeded  them,  crowned,  but  closed,  tlie 
dynasties  of  art,  and  since  their  day  painting  has  never 
floxurished  more. 

183.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this,  without  fault 
of  theirs.  Tliey  were  exponents,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
change  in  all  men's  minds  from  civil  and  religious 
to  merely  domestic  passion ;  the  love  of  their  gods  and 
their  country  had  contracted  itself  now  into  that  of  their 
domestic  circle,  which  was  little  more  than  the  halo  of 
themselves.  You  will  see  the  reflection  of  this  change 
in  painting  at  once  by  comparing  the  two  Madonnas 
(S.  37,  John  Bellini's,  and  Eaphael's,  called  ^  della  Seg- 
giola ').  Bellini's  Madonna  cares  for  all  creatures  through 
her  child ;  Eaphael's,  for  l:er  child  only. 

Again,  the  world  round  these  painters  had  become 
sad  and  proud,  instead  of  happy  and  humble; — ^its 
domestic  peace  was  darkened  by  irreligion,  and  made 
restless  by  pride.    And  the  Hymen,  whose  statue  thU 
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fair  English  girl  of  Eeynolds'  thongLt  most  deccM^tx 
(S.  43),  is  blind,  and  holds  a  coronet. 

Again,  in  the  splendid  power  of  realization,  whicli 
titese  greatest  of  artists  had  reached,  there  was  the  latent 
possibility  of  amusement  by  deception,  and  of  excitement 
by  sensualism.  And  Dutch  trickeries  of  base  resem- 
blance, and  French  and  English  fancies  of  insidious 
beauty,  soon  occupied  the  eyes  of  the  populace  of  Europe, 
too  restless  and  wretched  now  to  care  for  the  sweet  earth- 
berries  and  Madonna's  ivy  of  Cima,  and  too  ignoble  to 
perceive  Titian's  colour,  or  Correggio's  shade. 

184.  Enough  sources  of  evil  were  here,  in  the  temper 
and  power  of  the  consummate  art  In  its  practical 
methods  there  was  another,  the  fatallest  of  all.  These 
great  artists  brought  with  them  mysteiy,  despondency, 
domesticity,  sensuality:  of  all  these,  good  came,  as 
well  as  evil.  One  thing  more  tliey  brought,  of  which 
nothing  but  evil  ever  comes,  or  can  come — ^Liberty. 

By  the  discipline  of  five  hundred  years  they  had 
learned  and  inlierited  such  power,  that  whereas  aD 
former  painters  could  be  right  only  by  effort,  they 
could  be  right  with  ease ;  and  whereas  all  former  paint- 
ers could  be  right  only  under  restraint,  they  could  be 
right,  free.  Tintoret's  touch,  Luini's,  Correggio's,  Rey- 
nolds', and  Yelasquez's,  are  all  as  fi*ee  as  the  air,  and 
yet  right  *  How  very  fine ! '  said  everybody.  Unquestion- 
ably, very  fine.  Next,  said  everybody,  ^Wliat  a  gi*and 
discovery!    Here  is  the  finest  work  ever  done,  and  it  is 
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quite  free.  Let  ns  all  be  free  then,  and  what  fine 
things  shall  we  not  do  also  I '  With  what  results  we  too 
well  know. 

Nevertheless,  remember  you  are  to  delight  in  the  free- 
dom won  by  these  mighty  men  through  obedience,  though 
you  are  not  to  covet  it  Obey,  and  you  also  shall  be  free 
in  time ;  but  in  these  minor  things,  as  well  as  in  great, 
it  is  only  right  service  which  is  perfect  freedom. 

186.  This,  broadly,  is  the  history  of  the  early  and 
late  colour-schools.  The  first  of  these  I  shall  call  gene- 
rally, henceforward,  the  school  of  crystal ;  the  other  that 
of  clay :  potter's  clay,  or  human,  are  too  sorrowfully  tlio 
same,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned.  Now  remember,  in 
practice,  you  cannot  follow  both  these  schools ;  you  must 
distinctly  adopt  the  principles  of  one  or  the  other.  I  will 
put  the  means  of  following  either  within  your  reach ;  and 
according  to  your  dispositions  you  will  choose  one  or  the 
other:  all  I  have  to  guard  you  against  is  the  mistake 
of  thinking  you  can  unite  the  two.  If  you  want  to 
paint  (even  in  the  most  distant  and  feeble  way)  in  the 
Greek  school,  the  school  of  lionardo,  Correggio,  and 
Turner,  you  cannot  design  coloured  windows,  nor  An- 
gelican  paradises.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  choose  to 
live  in  the  peace  of  paradise,  you  cannot  share  in  the 
gloomy  triumphs  of  the  earth. 

186.  And,  incidentally  note,  as  a  practical  matter  of 
immediate  importance,  that  painted  windows  have  nothing 
to  do  with  chiaroscuro.    The  virtue  of  glass  is  to  be 
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tmnspai'ent  overywhore.  If  you  care  to  build  a  palaoa 
of  jewels,  i>ainted  glass  is  richer  than  all  the  treasnrea 
of  Aladdin's  lamp;  but  if  you  like  pictures  better  than 
jewels,  you  must  come  into  broad  daylight  to  paint 
them.  A  picture  in  coloured  glass  is  one  of  the  most 
vidgar  of  barbarisms,  and  only  fit  to  be  ranked  with 
tlie  gauze  transparencies  and  chemical  illuioinations  of 
tlio  sensational  stage.  Also,  put  out  of  your  minds  at 
once  all  question  about  difficulty  of  getting  colour;  in 
glass  we  have  all  the  colours  that  are  wanted,  only  we 
do  not  know  either  how  to  choose,  or  how  to  connect 
them;  and  we  are  always  trying  to  get  them  bright, 
when  their  I'eal  virtue  is  to  be  deep,  and  tender,  and 
subdued.  We  will  have  a  thorough  study  of  painted 
glass  soon:  meanwhile  I  merely  give  you  a  type  of  its 
perfect  style,  in  two  windows  from  Chalons  sur  Mame 
(S.  141). 

187.  Tfou  will  have  then  to  choose  between  these  two 
modes  of  thought:  for  my  own  part,  with  what  poor  gift 
and  skill  is  in  me,  I  belong  wholly  to  the  chiaroscurist 
school ;  and  shall  teach  you  therefore  chiefly  that  which 
I  am  best  able  to  teach :  and  the  rather,  that  it  is  only 
in  this  school  that  you  can  follow  out  the  study  either 
of  natuml  history  or  landscape.  The  form  of  a  wild 
animal,  or  the  wrath  of  a  mountain  torrent,  would  both 
be  revolting  (or  in  a  certain  sense  invisible)  to  the  calm 
fantasy  of  a  painter  in  the  schools  of  crystal.  He  must 
lay  his  lion  asleep  in  St.  Jerome's  study  beside  his  tame 
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^lartridge  and  spare  slippers;  lead  the  appeased  rivei 
bj  alternate  azure  promontories,  and  restrain  its  courtly 
little  streamlets  with  margins  of  marble.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  studies  of  mythology  and  literature 
may  best  be  connected  with  these  schools  of  purest  and 
calmest  imagination ;  and  their  discipline  will  be  useful 
to  you  in  yet  another  direction,  and  that  a  very  important 
one.  It  will  teach  you  to  take  delight  in  little  things, 
and  develope  in  you  the  joy  which  all  men  should  feel 
in  purity  and  order,  not  only  in  pictures  but  in  reality. 
For,  indeed,  the  best  art  of  this  school  of  fantasy  may 
at  last  be  in  reality,  and  the  chiaroscurists,  true  in  ideal, 
may  be  less  helpful  in  act  We  cannot  arrest  sunsets 
nor  carve  mountains,  but  we  may  turn  eveiy  English 
homestead,  if  we  choose,  into  a  picture  by  Cima  or  John 
Bellini,  which  shall  be  ^  no  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and 
perfect  image  of  life  indeed.' 

188.  For  the  present,  however,  and  yet  for  some  little 
time  during  your  progress,  you  will  not  have  to  choose 
your  school.  For  both,  as  we  have  seen,  begin  in  de- 
lineation, and  both  proceed  by  filling  flat  spaces  with  an 
even  tint  And  therefore  this  will  be  the  course  of  work 
for  you,  founded  on  all  that  we  have  seen. 

Having  learned  to  measure,  and  draw  a  pen  line  with 
some  steadiness  (the  geometrical  exercises  for  this  purpose 
being  properly  school,  not  University  work),  you  shall 
have  a  series  of  studies  from  the  plants  which  are  of  chief 
importance  in  the  history  of  art;  first  from  tlieir  real 
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fonns,  and  then  from  the  conventional  and  heraldic  ex 
pressions  of  them ;  then  we  will  take  examples  of  the 
filling  of  ornamental  forms  with  flat  colour  in  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Gothic  design  ;  and  then  we  will  advance  to 
animal  forms  treated  in  the  same  severe  way,  and  so  to 
the  patterns  and  colour  designs  on  animals  themselves. 
And  when  we  are  sure  of  our  firmness  of  hand  and 
Rccui-acy  of  eye,  we  will  go  on  into  light  and  shade. 

189.  In  process  of  time,  these  series  of  exercises  will, 
I  hope,  be  sufficiently  complete  and  systematic  to  show 
its  purpose  at  a  glance.  But  during  the  present  year, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  placing  a  few  examples  ol 
these  different  kinds  of  practice  in  your  rooms  for  work, 
explaining  in  the  catalogue  the  position  they  will  ulti- 
mately occupy,  and  the  technical  points  of  process  into 
which  it  is  of  no  use  to  enter  in  a  general  lecture.  Aftei 
a  little  time  spent  in  copying  these,  your  own  predilec- 
tions must  determine  your  future  course  of  study ;  only 
remember,  whatever  school  you  follow,  it  must  bo  only  tc 
learn  method,  not  to  imitate  result,  and  to  acquaint  your- 
self with  the  minds  of  other  men,  but  not  to  adopt  them 
as  your  own.  Be  assured  that  no  good  can  come  of  your 
work  but  as  it  arises  simply  out  of  your  own  true  natures 
and  the  necessities  of  the  time  around  you,  though  in 
many  respects  an  evil  one.  Tou  live  in  an  age  of  base 
conceit  and  baser  servility — an  age  whose  intellect  is 
chiefly  formed  by  pillage  and  occupied  in  desecration; 
one  day  mimicking,  the  next  destroying,  the  works  of  all 
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tlie  noble  persons  who  made  its  intellectual  or  art  life 
possible  to  it : — an  age  without  honest  confidence  enough 
in  itself  to  carve  a  cherrynstone  with  an  original  fancy, 
but  with  insolence  enough  to  abolish  the  solar  system,  ii 
it  were  allowed  to  meddle  with  it  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  you  have  to  become  lowly  and  strong ;  to  recognise 
the  lowers  of  others  and  to  fulfil  your  own.  I  sha'J  try 
to  biing  before  you  every  form  of  ancient  art,  that  you 
may  read  and  profit  by  it,  not  imitate  it.  You  shall 
draw  Egyptian  kings  dressed  in  colours  like  the  rainbow, 
and  Doric  gods,  and  Bunic  monsters,  and  Gothic  monks — 
not  that  you  may  draw  like  Egyptians  or  Norsemen,  nor 
yield  yourselves  passively  to  be  bound  by  the  devotion 
or  infected  with  the  delirium  of  the  past,  but  that  you 
may  know  truly  what  other  men  have  felt  during  their 
poor  span  of  life ;  and  open  your  own  hearts  to  what  the 
heavens  and  earth  may  have  to  tell  you  in  yours. 

Do  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  nor  provoked,  if  I  give 
you  at  first  strange  things,  and  rude,  to  draw.  As  soon 
as  you  try  them,  you  will  find  they  are  difiScult  enough, 
yet,  with  care,  entirely  possible.  As  you  go  on  drawing 
them  they  will  become  interesting,  and,  as  soon  as  you 
understand  them,  you  will  be  on  the  way  to  understand 
yourselves  also. 

190.  In  closing  this  first  course  of  lectures,  I  have  one 
word  more  to  say  respecting  the  possible  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  art  among  the  studies  of  the  University. 
What  art  may  do  for  scholarship,  I  have  no  right  to 
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con jectnre ;  but  what  Bcholanhip  i!iay  do  for  art,  I  may 
in  all  modeBtj  tell  yon.  Hitherto,  gi'oat  artists,  though 
always  gentlemen,  have  yet  been  too  exclusively  crafts- 
men. Art  has  been  less  thonghtfnl  than  we  suppose ;  it 
has  taught  much,  but  much,  also,  falsely.  Many  of  the 
greatest  pictures  are  enigmas;  others,  beautiful  toys; 
others,  harmful  and  corrupting  toys.  In  the  loTeliest 
there  is  something  weak;  in  the  greatest  there  is  something 
guilty.  And  this,  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  is  the  new  thing 
that  may  come  to  pass, — that  the  scholars  of  England  may 
resolve  to  teach  also  with  the  silent  power  of  the  arts ; 
and  that  some  among  you  may  so  leam  and  use  them,  that 
pictures  may  be  painted  which  shall  not  be  enigmas  any 
more,  but  open  teachings  of  what  can  no  otherwise  be 
so  well  shown;  which  shall  not  be  fevered  or  broken 
visions  any  more,  but  shall  be  filled  with  the  indwelling 
light  of  self-possessed  imagination;  which  shall  not  be 
stained  or  enfeebled  anymore  by  evil  passion,  but  glorious 
with  the  strength  and  chastity  of  noble  human  love ;  and 
which  shall  no  more  degrade  or  disguise  the  work  of  Ood 
in  heaven,  but  testify  of  Him  as  here  dwelling  with 
men,  and  walking  with  them,  not  angiy,  in  the  garden 
of  the  earth. 
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PREFACE 


Tbs  greater  part  of  tbe  foIIowiDg  treatise  renuuDs  m  the  ezaci 
form  in  ifhich  it  was  read  at  Manchester;  bat  the  more  familiar 
passages  of  it,  ifhich  vere  trusted  to  extempore  deHverj,  have  been 
since  written  ifith  greater  ezplicitness  and  fulness  than  I  coald 
give  them  in  speaking;  and  a  considerable  number  of  notes  are 
added,  to  explain  the  points  which  could  not  be  sufficientlj  con- 
sidered in  the  time  I  had  at  mj  disposal  in  the  lecture-room. 

Some  apology  may  be  thought  due  to  the  reader,  for  an  en* 
deavoar  to  engage  his  attention  on  a  subject  of  which  no  profound 
study  seems  compatible  with  the  work  in  which  I  am  nsually  em« 
ployed*  But  profound  study  is  not»  in  this  case,  necessary  either 
to  writer  or  reader,  while  accurate  study,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is 
necessary  for  us  all.  Political  economy  means,  in  plain  English, 
nothing  more  than  '^citiaens*  economy^  and  its  first  principles 
ought,  therefore,  to-  be  understood  by  all  who  mean  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  citizens,  as  those  of  household  economy  by  all 
who  take  the  responsibility  of  householders.  Nor  are  its  first 
principles  in  the  least  obscure :  they  are,  many  of  them,  disagreeable 
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JD  their  practical  requirements,  and  people  in  general  pretend  that 
they  cannot  understand,  becaase  they  are  nnif  illing  to  obey  them ; 
or  rather,  hy  habitual  disobedience,  destroy  their  capacity  of  un- 
derstanding thcnu  But  there  is  not  one  of  the  really  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  which  is  either  obscure  or  disputable — ^which 
might  not  be  taught  to  a  youth  as  soon  as  he  can  be  trusted  with 
an  annual  allowance,  or  to  a  young  lady  as  soon  as  she  is  of  age  to 
bo  taken  into  counsel  by  the  housekeeper. 

I  might,  with  more  appearance  of  justice,  bo  blamed  for  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  enforce  what  everybody  is  supposed  to  know. 
But  this  fault  will  hardly  be  found  with  me,  while  the  commercial 
events  recorded  daily  in  our  journids,  and  still  more  the  explana- 
tions attempted  to  be  given  of  them,  show  that  a  large  number  o{ 
our  so-called  merchants  are  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  money  as 
they  are  reckless,  unjust,  and  unfortunate  in  its  employment 

The  statements  of  economical  principle  given  in  the  text,  though 
I  know  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  accepted  by  existing  au- 
thorities on  the  science,  are  not  supported  by  references,  because  I 
have  never  read  any  author  on  political  dconomy,  except  Adam 
Smith,  twenty  years  ago.  Whenever  I  have  taken  up  any  modem 
book  upon  this  subjeot^  I  have  usually  found  .it -encumbered  with 
inquiries  into  acddental  or  minor  commercial  results,  for  the  pnzsuil 
<rf  which  an  ordinary  reader  could  have  no  leisure,  and,  by  the 
co^iplication  of  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  authors  themselTes  had 
been  not  unfreqpently  prevented  from  oieeing  to  the  root  of  A» 
busmess. 


PRBFAOS,  IX 

• 

Finally,  if  the  reader  should  feel  inclined  to  blame  me  for  too 
sanguine  a  statement  of  future  possibilities  in  political  practice,  let 
him  consider  how  absurd  it  would  have  appeared  in  the  days  of 
Edward  L  if  the  present  state  of  social  economy  had  been  then 
predicted  as  necessary,  oi  even  described  as  possible.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  advance  from  the  days  of  Edward  L  to  our  own,  great  as 
it  is  confessedly,  consists,  not  so  much  in  what  we  have  actually 
accomplished,  as  in  what  wo  are  now  enabled  to  conceive. 


POIITICAl   ECONOMY   OF   ART. 


LECTURE  L 


Amovo  the  Tarions  characteriatics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
aa  compared  with  other  agea  of  thia  not  yet  very  experienced 
world,  one  of  the  moat  notable  appears  to  me  to  be  the  juat 
and  wholcaomo  contempt  in  which  wo  hold  poverty.  I  repeat,  the 
JMSi  and  wholetome  contempt;  though  I  see  that  some  of  my  hear- 
cTB  look  aarprised  at  the  expression.  I  assure  them,  I  use  it  in 
sincerity;  and  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  ask  you  to  listen 
to  me  this  evening,  unless  I  had  entertained  a  profound  respect 
for  wealth — tnie  wealth,  that  is  to  say ;  for,  of  course,  we  .ought 
to  respect  neither  wealth  nor  anything  else  that  is  false  of  its 
kind:  and  the  distinction  between  real  and  false  wealth  is  one 
of  the  points  on  which  I  shall  have  a  few  words  presently  to 
say  to  you.  But  true  wealth  I  hold,  as  I  said,  in  great  honour ; 
and  sympathize,  for  the  most  part,  with  that  extraordinary  feel- 
ing of  the  present  age  which  publicly  pays  this  honour  to  riches. 
I  cannot,  however,  help  noticing  how  extraordinary  it  is,  and  how 
this  epoch  of  ours  differs  from  all  bygone  epochs  in  having  no 
philosophical  nor  religious  worshippers  of  the  ragged  godship  of 
poverty.  In  the  classical  ages,  not  only  were  there  people  who 
voluntarily  lived  in  tuba,  and  who  used  gravely  to  maintain  the 
iuperiority  of  tub-life  to  town-life,  but  the  Greeks  and  Latina 
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•eem  to  have  looked  on  these  ecoentric,  and  I  do  not  acrnple 
to  saj,  absurd  people,  with  as  much  respect  as  we  do  upon  large 
capitalists  and  landed  proprietors;  so  that  reallj,  in  ihwe  days,  no 
one  could  be  described  as  purse  proud,  but  only  as  empty-purse 
prond.  And  no  less  distinct  than  the  honour  which  those  curiom 
Greek  people  pay  to  their  conceited  poor,  is  the  disrespectful  man- 
ner in  which  they  speak  of  the  rich ;  so  that  one  cannot  listen 
long  either  to  them,  or  to  the  Roman  writers  who  imitated  them, 
without  finding  oneself  entangled  in  all  sorts  of  plausible  absurdi- 
ties ;  hard  upon  being  convinced  of  the  osclessness  of  collecting 
that  heavy  yellow  substance  which  wo  call  gold,  and  led  generally 
to  doubt  all  the  roost  established  maxims  of  political  economy.  Nor 
are  matters  much  better  in  the  middle  ages.  For  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  contented  themselves  with  mocking  at  rich  people,  and 
constructing  meny  dialogues  between  Charon  and  Diogenes  or 
Menippus,  in  which  the  ferrymen  and  tlie  cynic  rejoiced  together 
as  they  saw  kings  and  rich  men  coming  down  to  the  shore  of 
Acheron,  in  lamenting  and  lamentable  crowds,  casting  their 
crowns  into  the  dark  waters,  and  searching,  sometimes  in  vain,  foi 
the  last  coin  out  of  all  their  treasures  that  could  ever  be  of  use  te 
thenL  But  these  Pagan  views  of  the  matter  were  indulgent, 
compared  with  those  which  were  held  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  wealth  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  best  of  men 
not  only  as  contemptible,  but  as  criminal.  The  purse  round  the 
neck  is,  then,  one  of  the  principal  signs  of  condemnation  in  the 
pictured  inferno;  and  the  Spirit  of  Poverty  is  reverenced  with 
subjection  of  heart,  and  faithfulness  of  affection,  like  that  of  a 
loyal  knight  for  his  lady,  or  a  loyal  subject  for  his  queen. 
And  truly,  it  requires  some  boldness  to  quit  ourselves  of  these 
feelings,  and  to  confess  their  partiality  or  their  error,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  are  certainly  bound  to  do.  Ftr  wealth  is  simply 
one  of  the  greatest  powers  which  can  be  entrusted  to  human 
hands:  a  power,  not  indeed  to  be  envied,  because  it  seldom 
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makes  us  happy;  bnt  still  leas  to  be  abdicated  or  despised; 
\rliile,  in  tlicso  days,  and  in  this  conntry,  it  has  Ixicoine  a 
|>owcr  all  the  more  notable,  in  tliat  the  possessions  of  a  rich  man 
are  not  represented,  as  they  used  to  be,  by  wedges  of  gold  oi 
coffers  of  jewels,  but  by  masses  of  men  variously  cniploycil,  ovei 
whose  bodies  and  minds  the  wealth,  according  to  its  direction, 
exercises  harmful  or  helpful  influence,  and  becomes,  in  that  alter 
native,  Mammon  either  of  Unrighteousness  or  of  lligliteousness. 

Now,  it  seemed  to  me  Uiat  since,  in  the  name  you  have  given 
to  this  great  gathering  of  British  pictures,  you  recognise  them  a9 
Treasures — that  is,  I  suppose,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  real  wealth 
of  the  country — ^yon  might  not  be  uninterested  in  tracing  certain 
o4>mmercial  qnestions  connected  with  this  particular  form  of 
wealth.  Most  persons  express  themselves  as  surprised  at  its 
quantity ;  not  having  known  before  to  what  an  extent  good  art 
had  been  accumulated  in  England  :  and  it  will,  therefore,  I  should 
think,  be  held  a  worthy  subject  of  consideration,  what  are  the 
political  interests  involved  in  such  accumulations;  what  kind  of 
labour  they  represent,  and  how  this  labour  may  in  general  bo 
applied  and  economized,  so  as  to  produce  the  richest  results. 

Now,  you  must  have  patience  with  me,  if  in  approaching  the 
specialty  of  this  subject,  I  dwell  a  little  on  certain  points  of 
general  political  science  already  known  or  established :  for  though 
thus,  as  I  believe,  established,  some  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
rest  arguments  on  are  not  yet  by  any  means  universally  accepted ; 
and  therefore,  though  I  will  not  lose  time  in  any  detailed  defence 
of  them,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  distinctly  tell  yon  in  what 
form  I  receive,  and  wish  to  argue  fi'om  them ;  and  this  the  more, 
because  there  may  perhaps  be  a  part  of  my  audience  who  have 
not  interested  themselves  in  political  economy,  as  it  bears  on 
ordinary  fields  of  labour,  but  may  yet  wish  to  hear  in  what  way 
its  principles  can  be  applied  to  Art.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  leave 
to  trespass  on  your  patience  with  a  few  elementary  statements  in 
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tike  ooIkI^  cad  wtA  Ae  fipffiim  of  MHie  geiienl  priadplo^ 
liere  and  tben^  in  Ae  coom  of  our  paitkohr  inqnhy. 

To  begin,  then,  with  mm  nf  Ihcae  neceaniy  tniians:  all 
eoonomyy  whether  of  itatet,  hoBKfaoid%  or  iDdindnalsy  may  b« 
defined  to  be  the  art  of  managing  laboor.  The  worid  is  eo  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  Proridcnoe,  that  a  man's  labonr,  well  applied, 
b  always  amply  sufficient  to  pionde  him  doling  his  life  with  all 
things  needful  to  him,  and  not  only  with  those,  bnt  with  many 
pif jasant  objects  of  Inznry ;  and  yet  ferther,  to  procors  him  large 
intervals  of  healthful  rest  and  aerriceaUe  leisure.  And  a  nation^s 
labour,  well  applied,  la  in  like  manner  amply  sufficient  to  proride 
its  whole  population  with  good  food  and  comfortaUe  habitation ; 
and  not  with  those  only,  but  with  good  education  besides^  and 
objects  of  luxury,  art  treasurea,  such  as  these  you  have  around  yon 
now.  But  by  those  same  laws  of  Nature  and  Proridence,  if  the 
*abonr  of  the  nation  or  of  the  individual  be  misapplied,  and  much 
nore  if  it  be  insufficient, — if  the  nation  or  man  bo  indolent  and 
unwise^ — suffering  and  want  result,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
indolence  and  improvidencei — ^to  the  refusal  of  labour,  or  to  the 
misapplication  of  it  WhcreTcr  you  see  want,  or  misery,  or  degra- 
dation, in  this  world  about  you,  there,  be  suroi  either  industry  has 
been  wanting,  or  industry  has  been  in  error.  It  is  not  accident,  it 
ia  not  Heaven-commanded  calamity,  it  is  not  the  original  and  ine- 
vitable evil  of  man's  nature,  which  fill  your  streets  with  lamen^ 
talion,  and  your  graves  with  prey.  It  is  only  that,  when  there 
should  have  been  providence,  there  has  been  waste;  when  there 
should  have  been  labour,  there  has  been  lascivionsness;  and  wilful- 
ness, when  there  should  have  been  subordination.' 

Now,  we  have  warped  the  word  **  economy"  in  our  English 
langoago  into  a  meaning  which  it  bis  no  business  whatever  to 
bear.    In  our  use  of  it,  it  constantly  signifies  merely  8[iiring  or 

>FkorettMxiU.28,*'Kachfoodls  in  the  tillag«  of  the  poor,  Imt  tteie  li 
that  is  dsstrajed  for  want  of  judgment" 
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saviDg;  economy  of  money  means  saying  money — economy  of 
time,  sparing  time,  and  so  on.  But  that  is  a  wholly  barbarous  nse 
of  the  word — barbarous  in  a  doable  sense,  for  it  is  not  English, 
and  it  is  bad  Greek ;  barbarous  in  a  treble  sense,  for  it  is  not 
English,  it  is  bad  Greek,  and  it  is  worse  sense.  Economy  no  more 
means  saving  money  than  it  means  spending  money.  It  means, 
the  administration  of  a  house;  its  stewardship;  spending  or  saving 
that  is,  whether  money  or  time,  or  anything  else,  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  In  the  simplest  and  dearest  definition  of  itg 
economy,  whether  public  or  private,  means  the  wise  management 
of  labour ;  and  it  means  this  mainly  in  three  senses :  namely,  first, 
applying  your  labour  rationally;  secondly,  preserving  its  produce 
carefully ;  lastly,  distrUmUng  its  produce  seasonably. 

I  say  first,  applying  your  labour  rationally ;  that  is,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  most  precious  things  you  can,  and  the  most  lasting  things, 
by  it:  not  growing  oats  in  land  where  yon  can  grow  wheat,  nor 
putting  fine  embroidery  on  a  stuff  that  will  not  wear.  Secondly, 
preserving  its  produce  carefully ;  that  is  to  say,  laying  up  your 
wheat  wisely  in  storehouses  for  the  time  of  famine,  and  keeping 
your  embroidery  watchfully  from  the  moth ;  and  lastly,  distribut- 
ing its  produce  seasonably;  that  is  to  say,  being  able  to  carry  your 
corn  at  once  to  the  place  where  the  people  are  hungry,  and  your 
embroideries  to  the  places  where  they  are  gay ;  so  fulfilling  in  all 
ways  the  Wise  Man's  description,  whether  of  the  queenly  house* 
wife  OS.  queenly  nation :  *^  She  riseth  while  it  is  yet  night,  and 
givcth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens.  She 
maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry,  her  clothing  is  silk  and  pur- 
ple. Strength  and  honour  are  in  her  clothing,  and  she  shall 
rejoice  in  time  to  come.** 

Now,  you  will  obscn^e  that  in  this  description  of  the  perfect 
economist,  or  mistress  of  a  household,  there  is  a  studied  expres- 
sion of  the  balanced  division  of  her  care  between  tha  two  groat 
objects  of  utility  and  splendour ;  in  her  right  hand,  food  and  flas^ 
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far  life  and  dothing ;  in  ker  left  hand,  the  purple  and  the  needle- 
work, for  honour  and  for  beantr.  All  perfect  hoosewifery  or 
national  economy  is  known  br  these  two  divisions;  wherever 
cither  is  wanting,  the  economy  is  imperfect.  If  the  motive  of  pomp 
prevaiLs  and  tlie  care  of  the  national  economist  is  directed  onlj  to 
the  aeon lu Illation  of  gold,  and  of  pictaresi  and  of  silk  and  marble, 
jon  know  at  once  that  the  time  mnst  soon  come  when  all  tliese 
trcasnrca  shall  be  scattered  and  blasted  in  national  min.  1(  on 
the  contrary,  the  element  of  utility  prevailsy  and  the  nation  dis 
dains  to  occupy  itself  in  any  wise  with  the  arts  of  beanty  or 
delight^  not  only  a  certain  quantity  of  its  energy  calculated  for 
exercise  in  those  arts  alone  mnst  be  entirely  wasted,  which  h  bad 
economy,  bat  also  the  passions  connected  with  the  ntiliUea  of  pro- 
perty become  morbidly  strong,  and  a  mean  lust  of  accumulation, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  accumulation,  or  even  of  labour,  merely  for 
Uie  sake  of  labour,  will  banish  at  least  the  serenity  and  the  morality 
of  life,  as  completely,  and  perhaps  more  ignobly,  than  even  the  lavish- 
ncss  of  pride,  and  the  lightness  of  pleasure.  And  similarly,  and 
much  mofe  visibly,  in  private  and  household  economy,  yon  may 
judge  always  of  its  perfectness  by  its  fair  balance  between  the  use 
and  the  pleasure  of  its  possessions.  You  will  see  the  wise  cottager's 
garden  trimly  divided  between  its  well-set  vegetables,  and  its  fragrant 
flowers ;  yon  will  sec  the  good  housewife  taking  pride  in  her  pretty 
table-cloth,  and  her  glittering  shelves,  no  less  than  in  her  well- 
dressed  dish,  and  her  full  storeroom ;  the  care  in  her  countenance 
will  alternate  with  gaiety ;  and  though  you  will  reverence  her  in 
her  seriousness,  yon  will  know  her  best  by  her  smile. 

Now,  as  you  will  have  anticipated,  I  am  going  to  address  yon, 
on  tliis  and  our  succeeding  evening,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  that 
economy  which  relates  rather  to  the  garden  Uian  the  farm-yard, 
I  shall  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  the  kind  of  laws  by  which  we 
shall  best  distribute  the  beds  of  our  national  garden,  and  raise  in  it 
the  sweetest  succession  of  trees  pleasant  to  the  sightiand  (in  no 
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forbiddon  sense)  to  bo  desired  to  make  us  wise.  Bat,  tn  fore  pnv 
oeeding  to  open  this  specialty  of  our  subject,  let  me  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  plead  with  you  for  the  acceptance  of  that  principle  of 
government  or  authority  which  must  be  at  the  root  of  all  economy, 
whether  for  use  or  for  pleasure.  I  said,  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  a 
nation's  labour,  well  applied,  was  amply  sufficient  to  provide  its 
whole  population  with  good  food,  comfortable  clothing,  and  pleasant 
luxury.  But  the  good,  instant,  and  constant  application  is  every- 
thing. We  must  not,  when  our  strong  hands  are  thrown  out  of 
work,  look  wildly  about  for  want  of  something  to  do  with  them. 
If  ever  wo  feel  that  want,  it  is  a  sign  that  all  our  household  is  out 
of  order.  Fancy  a  farmer's  wife,  to  whom  one  or  two  of  her  ser- 
vants should  come  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nooiii  crying  that  they  had 
got  nothing  to  do ;  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  next :  and 
fancy  still  fiftrther,  the  said  farmer's  wife  looking  hopelessly  about 
her  rooms  and  yard,  they  being  all  the  while  considerably  in  dis 
order,  not  knowing  where  to  set  the  spare  hand-maidens  to  work, 
and  at  last  complaining  bitterly  Uiat  she  had  been  obliged  to  give 
them  their  dinner  for  nothing.  That's  the  type  of  the  kind  of 
political  economy  we  practise  too  often  in  England.  Would  you 
not  at  once  assert  of  such  a  mistress  tliat  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
duties?  and  would  you  not  be  certain,  if  the  household  were 
rightly  managed,  the  mistress  would  bo  only  too  glad  at  any  mo- 
ment to  have  the  help  of  any  number  of  spare  hands ;  that  she 
would  know  in  an  instant  what  to  set  them  to ; — in  an  instant  what 
part  of  to-morrow's  work  might  be  most  serviccably  forwarded, 
what  part  of  next  month's  work  most  wisely  provided  for,  or  what 
new  task  of  some  profitable  kind  undertaken  ?  and  when  the  eve- 
ning came,  and  she  dismissed  her  servants  to  their  recreation  or 
their  rest,  or  gathered  them  to  the  reading  round  the  work-table, 
under  tho  eaves  in  the  sunset,  would  you  not  be  sure  to  find  that 
none  of  them  had  been  overtasked  by  her,  just  because  none  had 
been  left  idle ;  that  everything  had  been  accomplished  because  ali 
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had  been  employed ;  that  the  kindneas  of  the  mutrcss  had  aided 
her  presence  of  mind^  and  the  slight  labour  had  been  entroatcd  to 
the  weak,  and  the  fi>nn]dablo  to  the  strong;  and  that  as  none  had 
been  dishonoured  by  iDactivity,  so  none  had  been  broken  by  toil! 
Now,  the  precise  counterpart  of  such  a  household  would  be 
seen  in  a  nation  in  which  political  economy  was  rightly  under- 
rtood.  You  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  work  f<Nr  your 
men.  Depend  upon  it  the  real  difficulty  rather  is  to  find  men  for 
your  work.  The  serious  question  for  you  is  not  how  many  yon 
have  to  feed,  but  how  much  you  have  to  do ;  it  is  our  inactivityi 
not  our  hunger,  that  ruins  us :  let  us  never  fear  that  our  servants 
should  have  a  good  appetite— our  wealth  is  in  their  strength,  not 
in  their  starvation.  Look  around  this  island  of  yours,  and  see 
what  you  have  to  do  in  it  The  sea  roars  against  your  harbour* 
less  cliffs— you  have  to  build  the  breakwater,  and  dig  the  port  of 
refuge ;  the  unclean  pestilence  ravins  in  your  streets — ^you  have  to 
bring  the  full  stream  from  the  hills,  and  to  send  the  free  winds 
through  the  thoroughfare ;  the  (amine  blanches  your  lips  and  cats 
away  your  fleah'-*you  have  to  dig  the  moor  and  dry  the  marsh,  to 
bid  the  morass  give  forth  instead  of  engulphing,  and  to  wring  the 
honey  and  oil  oat  of  the  rock.  These  things,  and  thousands  such, 
wo  have  to  do,  and  sliall  have  to  do  constantly,  on  this  great  farm 
of  ours ;  for  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  anything  else  than  that 
Precisely  the  same  laws  of  economy  which  apply  to  the  cnltivtt- 
tion  of  a  (arm  or  an  estate  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  a  province 
or  of  an  island.  Whatever  rebuke  you  would  address  to  the  im- 
provident master  of  an  ill-managed  patrimony,  precisely  that  re- 
buke we  should  address  to  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  leave  our  popu* 
hition  in  idleness  and  our  country  in  disorder.  What  would  you 
say  to  the  lord  of  an  estate  who  compUuned  to  yon  of  his  poverty 
and  disabilities,  and,  when  you  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  land 
WAS  half  of  it  overrun  with  weeds,  and  that  his  fences  were  all  in 
min,  and  that  his  cattle-sheds  were  roofless,  and  his  labourers  ly« 
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;ng  under  the  hedges  fkint  for  want  of  food,  he  answered  to  yoa 
that  it  would  ruin  him  to  weed  his  land  or  to  roof  his  shcds--^ 
that  those  wore  too  costly  operations  for  him  to  undert'ike,  and 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  feed  his  lahourers  nor  paj  them?  Would 
yon  not  instantly  answer,  that  instead  of  ruining  him  to  weed  hit 
fields,  it  would  save  him ;  that  his  inactivity  was  his  destruction^ 
and  that  to  set  his  labourers  to  work  was  to  feed  them  I  Now 
you  may  add  aero  to  acre,  and  estate  to  estate,  as  far  as  you  like, 
but  you  will  never  reach  a  compass  of  ground  which  shall  escape 
from  the  authority  of  these  simple  laws.  The  principles  which 
are  right  in  the  administration  of  a  few  fields,  are  right  also  in  the 
administration  of  a  great  country  from  horizon  to  horizon :  idle- 
ness does  not  cease  to  be  ruinous  because  it  is  cztensiye,  nor  labour 
to  be  productive  because  it  is  universal 

Nay,  but  you  reply,  there  is  one  vast  difference  between  the 
nation's  economy  and  the  private  man's :  the  farmer  has  full  au- 
thority over  his  labourers;  he  can  direct  them  to  do  what  is 
needed  to  be  done,  whether  they  like  it  or  not;  and  ho  can  turn 
them  away  if  they  refuse  to  work,  or  impede  others  in  their 
working,  or  are  disobedient,  or  quarrelsome.  There  is  this  great 
difference ;  it  is'  precisely  this  difference  on  which  I  wish  to  fit 
your  attention,  for  it  is  precisely  this  difference  which  you  have  to 
do  away  with.  We  know  the  necessity  of  authority  in  farm,  or 
in  fleet,  or  in  army ;  but  we  commonly  refuse  to  admit  it  in  .'he 
body  of  the  nation.    Let  us  consider  this  point  a  little. 

In  Uie  various  awkward  and  unfortunate  efforts  which  the 
French  have  made  at  the  development  of  a  social  system,  they 
have  at  least  stated  one  true  principle,  that  of  fraternity  or  brother- 
hood. Do  not  bo  alarmed ;  they  got  all  wrong  in  their  experi- 
ments, because  they  quite  forgot  that  this  fact  of  fraternity  implied 
another  fact  quite  as  important — ^that  of  paternity,  or  fatherhood. 
That  is  to  say,  if  they  were  to  regard  the  nation  as  one  fiunily, 
the  condition  of  unity  in  that  family  consisted  no  less  in  iheif  hav- 
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ing  a  head,  or  s  £ither,  than  in  their  bein^r  faithful  and  affection 
ato  members,  or  brothers.  But  wo  mnst  not  forget  this,  for  wc 
have  long  confessed  it  with  onr  lips,  though  we  refuse  to  confess 
it  in  oni  li^es.  For  half  an  hour  every  Sunday  we  expect  a 
man  in  a  black  gown,  supposed  to  be  telling  us  truth,  to  address 
us  as  brethren,  though  we  should  be  shocked  at  the  notion  of  any 
brotherhood  existing  among  us  out  of  church.  And  we  can 
hardly  read  a  few  sentences  on  any  political  subject  without  run- 
ning a  chance  of  crossing  the  phrase  '^paternal  government,** 
though  we  should  be  utterly  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  govern- 
ments  claiming  anything  like  a  father's  authority  over  us.  Now, 
I  believe  those  two  formal  phrases  are  in  both  instances  perfoctlj 
binding  and  accurate,  and  that  the  image  of  the  farm  and  its  ser- 
vants which  I  have  hitherto  used,  as  expressing  a  wholesome 
national  oi^«anization,  fails  only  of  doing  so,  not  liecause  it  is  too 
domestic,  but  because  it  is  not  domestic  enough  ;  because  the  real 
type  of  a  well-organized  nation  must  bo  presented,  not  by  a  fann 
cultivated  by  servants  who  wrought  for  hire,  and  might  be  turned 
awAV  if  they  refused  to  labour,  but  by  a  farm  iu  which  the  master 
was  a  father,  and  in  which  all  the  servants  were  sons ;  which  im- 
plied, therefore,  in  all  its  regulations,  not  merely  the  order  of  expe- 
diency, but  the  bonds  of  affection  and  responsibilities  of  rehition- 
ship ;  and  in  which  all  acts  and  services  were  not  only  to  be  sweet- 
ened by  brotherly  concord,  but  to  bo  encfored  by  fatherly  anthority.^ 
Observe,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  least  that  we  ought  to  place  such 
an  authority  in  the  hands  of  any  one  person,  or  of  any  class,  or 
body  of  persons.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  as  an  individual  who 
conducts  himself  wisely  must  make  laws  for  himself  which  at 
some  time  or  other  may  appear  irksome  or  injurious,  but  which, 
precisely  at  the  time  they  appear  most  irksome,  it  is  most  neces* 
B^ry  he  should  obey,  so  a  nation  which  means  to  conduct  itoelf 

*  ^  See  note  Ist,  in  Addenda. 
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wisely,  most  establiah  authority  orer  itself  vested  either  in  kingSp 
eooncila,  or  laws,  which  it  most  resolve  to  obey,  even  at  timei 
when  the  law  or  authority  appears  irksome  to  the  body  of  the 
people,  or  injurious  to  certain  masses  of  it.  And  this  kind  of 
naticnal  law  has  hitherto  been  only  judicial ;  contented,  that  i^ 
with  an  endeavour  to  prevent  and  punish  violence  and  crime ;  but| 
as  we  advance  in  our  social  knowledge,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
make  our  government  paternal  as  well  as  judicial ;  that  is,  to 
establish  such  laws  and  authorities  as  may  at  once  direct  us  in  our 
occupations,  protect  us  against  our  follies,  and  visit  us  in  our  dis^ 
tresses :  a  government  which  shall  repress  dishonesty,  as  now  it 
punishes  theft;  which  shall  show  how  the  discipline  of  the  masses 
may  be  brought  to  aid  the  toils  of  peace,  as  discipline  of  the  masses 
has  hitherto  knit  the  sinews  of  battle ;  a  government  which  shall 
have  its  soldiers  of  the  ploughshare  as  well  as  its  soldiers  of  the 
sword,  and  which  shall  distribute  more  proudly  its  golden  crosses 
of  industry — golden  as  the  glow  of  the  harvest,  than  now  it  grants 
its  bronze  crosses  of  honour — ^bronzed  with  the  crimson  of  blood. 
I  have  not,  of  course,  time  to  insist  on  the  nature  or  details  of 
government  of  this  kind ;  only  I  wish  to  plead  for  your  several 
and  future  consideration  of  this  one  truth,  that  the  notion  of 
Discipline  and  Interference  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  human  pro-  x 
gross  or  power ;  that  the  ^  Let  alone**  principle  is,  in  all  things 
which  man  has  to  do  with,  the  principle  of  death ;  that  it  is  ruin 
to  him,  certain  and  total,  if  he  lets  his  land  alone — if  he  lets  hia 
fcllow*mon  alone — if  he  lets  his  own  soul  alone.  That  his  whole 
life,  on  the  contrary,  must,  if  it  is  healthy  life,  be  continually  one 
of  ploughing  and  pruning,  rebuking  and  helping,  governing  and 
punishing ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  only  in  the  concession  of  some 
great  principle  of  restraint  and  interference  in  national  action  that 
he  can  ever  hope  to  find  the  secret  of  protection  against  national 
degradation.  I  believe  that  the  masses  have  a  right  to  claim  edu- 
cation from  their  government ;  but  only  so  &r  as  they  acknow- 
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lodgo  the  duty  of  yielding  obedienee  to  their  governmeDi.  I 
believe  they  have  a  rig^t  to  claim  employment  from  their  govern- 
on;  bat  only  so  far  as  they  yield  to  the  governor  the  direction 
and  diacipline  of  their  labour ;  and  it  ia  only  ao  far  as  they  grant 
to  the  men  whom  they  may  set  over  theni  the  iather*a  authority 
to  chock  the  childiahneaa  of  national  fiincy,  and  direct  the  way- 
wardneas  of  national  eneigy,  that  they  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
none  of  their  distresses  should  be  unrelieved,  none  of  their  wcak- 
nesBes  nnwatched;  and  that  no  gric(  nor  nakedness,  nor  peril 
should  exist  for  them,  against  which  the  fiithet^s  hand  was  not 
outstretched,  or  the  fathei^s  shield  uplifted.* 

Now,  I  have  pressed  this  upon  you  at  more  length  than  is  need- 
ful or  proportioned  to  our  present  purposes  of  inquiry,  because  I 
would  not  for  the  first  time  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  of  politi- 
eal  economy  without  clearly  stating  what  I  believe  to  bo  its 
first  grand  principle.  But  its  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand  is 
chiefly  to  prevent  you  from  at  once  too  violently  dissenting 
from  me  when  what  I  may  state  to  you  as  advisable  economy 
in  art  appears  to  imply  too  much  restraint  or  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  patron  or  artist     We  are  a  little  iqpt,  though  on 

*  Compare  VTordtworth^s  Essay  on  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  BlU.  I 
quote  one  important  paaaaffo: — ^But^  if  U  be  not  aafe  to  toodi  the  abatraet 
question  of  man^a  right  hi  a  social  state  to  help  bimaelf  even  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, may  we  not  still  contend  for  the  duty  of  a  Christum  governmec^ 
standing  in  loco  paretUia  towards  all  its  subjects,  to  make  sudi  effectual  provi- 
sioc  that  no  one  shall  be  in  danger  of  perishing  either  through  tlie  neglect  or 
harriincsB  of  its  legiahition?  Or,  waiving  tlii%  is  it  not  indisputable  that  the 
daim  of  the  State  to  tlie  allegiance,  involves  tlie  protection  of  tlie  subject  f 
And,  as  all  righta  hi  one  party  hnpoee  a  oorrehitive  duty  upon  another,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  right  of  the  State  to  requhe  the  services  of  its  members^  even 
to  the  Jeoparding  of  their  lives  in  the  common  defence^  establiahes  a  right  is 
the  people  (not  to  be  gainsaid  by  utilitarians  and  eoonomlsta)  to  publio  su]^ 
port  when,  fiom  any  oanse^  they  may  be  unable  to  support  \ 
(See  nste  2nd,  fai  Addenda.) 
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the  whole  a  prudent  nationi  to  act  too  immediately  on  out 
impulses,  even  in  matters  merely  commercial;  mnch  more  in 
those  ittvoWing  continual  appeals  to  our  fancies.  How  far,  there- 
fore,  the  proposed  systems  or  restraints  may  be  advisable,  it  is  for 
you  to  judge ;  only  I  pray  you  not  to  be  offended  with  Uiem 
merely  because  they  are  systems  and  restraints.  Do  you  at  all 
recollect  that  interesting  passage  of  Carlyle,  in  which  he  com- 
pares, in  this  country  and  at  this  day,  the  understood  and 
commercial  value  of  man  and  horse ;  and  in  which  he  wonden 
that  the  hone^  with  its  inferior  brains  and  its  awkward  hoofinessi 
instead  of  handiness,  should  be  always  worth  so  many  tens  or 
scores  of  pounds  in  the  market,  while  the  man,  so  far  from  always 
commanding  his  price  in  the  market,  would  often  be  thought  to 
confer  a  service  on  the  community  by  simply  killing  himself  out 
of  their  wayf  Weil,  Carlylo  does  not  answer  his  own  question, 
because  he  supposes  wo  shall  at  once  see  the  answer.  The  value 
of  the  horse  consists  simply  in  the  fiM^t  of  your  being  able  to  put 
a  bridle  on  hinu  The  value  of  the  man  consists  precisely  in  the 
same  thing.  If  you  can  bridle  him,  or  which  is  better,  if  he  can 
bridle  himself  he  will  bo  a  valuable  creature  directly.  Otherwise, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  his  value  is  either  nothing,  or  acci* 
dental  only.  Only,  of  course,  the  proper  bridle  of  man  is  not  a 
leathern  one;  what  kind  of  texture  it  is  rightly  made  o(  wo  find 
from  that  command,  ^Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  or  as  the  mule 
which  have  no  understanding,  whose  mouths  must  be  held  in 
with  bit  and  bridle."  You  are  not  to  bo  without  the  reins, 
indeed;  but  they  are  to  be  of  another  kind;  ^I  will  guide  tliee 
with  mino  Eye."  So  the  bridle  of  man  is  to  be  the  Eye  of  God ; 
and  if  he  rejects  that  guidance,  then  the  next  best  for  him  is  the 
hone's  and  the  mule's,  which  have  no  understanding;  and  if 
he  rejects  that,  and  takes  the  bit  &irly  in  his  teeth,  then  there 
is  Doiliing  mpro  left  for  him  than  tho  blood  that  comes  out  of  the 
cityy  up  to  the  horsebridles. 
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Quitting,  however,  at  last  these  general  and  serious  laws  of 
gOTemment— or  rather  bringing  them  down  to  oar  own  bosinesi 
in  hand — we  have  to  consider  three  points  of  discipline  in  thai 
particolar  branch  of  human  labour  which  is  concerned,  not  with 
procuring  of  food,  but  the  expression  of  emotion;  we  have  to 
consider  respecting  art ;  first,  how  to  apply  our  labour  to  it ;  then, 
bow  to  accumulate  or  preserve  the  results  of  labour ;  and  then^ 
how  to  distribute  them.  But  since  in  art  the  labour  which  we 
hare  to  employ  is  the  labour  of  a  particular  class  of  nicn — ^mcn 
who  have  special  genius  for  the  business,  we  have  not  only 
to  consider  how  to  apply  the  labour,  but  first  of  all  how  to 
produce  the  labourer;  and  thus  the  question  in  this  particu- 
lar case  becomes  fourfold:  first,  how  to  get  your  man  of 
genius;  then,  how  to  employ  your  man  of  genius;  then,  how 
to  accumulate  and  preserve  his  work  in  the  greatest  quantity; 
and  lastly^  how  to  distribute  his  work  to  the  best  national  advan- 
tage.   Let  us  take  up  these  questions  in  succession. 

I.  Discovert. — How  are  we  to  get  our  men  of  genius :  that  is 
to  say,  by  what  means  may  we  produce  among  us,  at  any  given 
time,  the  greatest  quantity  of  effective  art-intellect?  A  wide  ques- 
tion, you  say,  involving  an  account  of  all  the  best  means  of  art 
aducation.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
those ;  I  want  only  to  state  the  few  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  matter.  Of  these,  the  first  is  that  you  have 
always  to  find  your  artist,  not  to  make  him ;  you  can't  manufacture 
him,  any  more  than  you  can  manufacture  gold.  You  can  find 
him,  and  refine  him :  you  dig  him  out  as  he  lies  nugget-fashion  in 
the  mountain-stream ;  you  bring  him  home ;  and  you  make  him 
into  current  coin,  or  household  plate,  but  not  one  grain  of  him  can 
you  originally  produce.  A  certain  quantity  of  art-intellect  is  bom 
annually  in  every  nation,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  nature 
and  cultivation  of  the  nation,  or  race  of  men ;  but  a  perfectly  fixed 
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quantity  annually,  not  increasable  by  one  grain.  You  may  lose 
it,  or  you  may  gather  it ;  you  may  let  it  lie  loose  in  the  ravine, 
and  buried  in  the  sands,  or  you  may  make  kings'  thrones  of  it,  and 
orerlay  temple  gates  with  it,  as  you  choose ;  but  the  best  you  can 
do  with  it  is  always  merely  sifting,  melting,  hammering,  purifying 
— never  creating.  And  there  is  another  thing  notable  about  this 
artistical  gold ;  not  only  is  it  limited  in  quantity,  but  in  use.  You 
need  not  make  thrones  or  golden  gates  with  it  unless  you  like,  but 
assuredly  you  can't  do  anything  else  with  it  You  can't  make 
knives  of  it,  nor  armour,  nor  railroads.  The  gold  won't  cut  you, 
and  it  won't  carry  you :  put  it  to  a  mechanical  use,  and  you  destroy 
it  at  once.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  greatest  artists,  their  proper 
artistical  faculty  is  united  with  every  other ;  and  you  may  make 
use  of  the  other  faculties,  and  let  the  artistical  one  lie  dormant 
For  aught  I  know  there  may  be  two  or  three  Leonardo  da  Yincit 
employed  at  this  moment  in  your  harbours  and  railroads :  but  you 
are  not  employing  their  Leonardesque  or  golden  faculty  there,  you 
are  only  oppressing  and  destroying  it  And  the  artistical  gift  in 
avenge  men  is  not  joined  with  others ;  your  bom  painter,  if  you 
don't  make  a  painter  of  him,  won't  be  a  first-rate  merchant,  or 
lawyer ;  at  all  events,  whatever  he  turns  out,  hjs  own  special  gift 
is  unemployed  by  you ;  and  in  no  wise  helps  him  in  that  other 
business.  So  here  you  have  a  certain  quantity  of  a  particular  sort 
of  iutelligence,  produced  for  you  annually  by  providential  laws, 
which  you  can  only  make  use  of  by  setting  it  to  its  own  proper 
work,  and  which  any  attempt  to  use  otherwise  involves  the 
dead  loss  of  so  much  human  energy.  Well  then,  supposing  we 
wish  to  employ  it,  how  is  it  to  be  best  discovered  and  re- 
fined. It  is  easily  enough  discovered.  To  wish  to  employ 
it  is  to  discover  it  All  that  you  need  is,  a  school  of  triaP  io 
every  important  town,  in  which  those  idle  farmers'  lads  whom 
their  masters  never  can  keep  out  of  mischief,  and  those  stupid 

'  See  note  8d,  in  Addenda. 
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tailors*  'prenticoft  who  aro  always  stitching  the  slcevi^s  in  wrong 
way  upwards,  may  have  a  try  at  this  othor  trade ;  only  this  school 
of  trial  must  not  bo  entirely  regulated  by  formal  laws  of  aii 
education,  but  must  ultimately  be  the  workshop  of  a  good  master 
painter,  who  will  try  the  lads  with  one  kind  of  art  and  another, 
till  he  finds  out  what  they  are  fit  for.  Next,  after  your  trial 
school,  you  want  your  easy  and  secure  employment,  which  is  the 
matter  of  chief  importance.  For,  even  on  the  present  systom,  the 
boys  who  have  really  intense  art  capacity,  generally  make  painters 
of  themselves;  but  then,  the  best  half  of  their  early  enei^  is 
lost  in  the  battle  of  life.  Before  a  good  painter  can  get  employ- 
ment his  mind  has  always  been  embittered,  and  his  genius  dis- 
torted. A  common  mind  usually  stoops,  in  plastic  chill,  to  what- 
ever is  asked  of  it,  and  scrapes  or  daubs  its  way  complacently  into 
public  favour.*  But  your  great  men  quarrel  with  you,  and  yon 
revenge  yourselves  by  starving  them  for  the  first  half  of  theii 
lives.  Precisely  in. the  degree  in  which  any  painter  possesses 
original  genius,  is  at  present  the  increase  of  moral  certainty  thai 
during  his  early  years  he  will  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight ;  and 
that  just  at  the  time  when  his  conceptions  ought  to  be  full  and 
happy,  his  temper  gentle,  and  his  hopes  enthusiastic — just  at  thai 
most  critical  period,  his  heart  is  full  of  anxieties  and  household 
cares ;  ho  is  chilled  by  disappointments,  and  vexed  by  injustice ; 
he  becomes  obstinate  in  his  erroi's,  no  less  than  in  his  virtucai, 
and  the  arrows  of  his  aims  are  blunted,  as  the  reeds  of  his  trust 
are  broken. 

What  we  mainly  want,  therefore,  is  a  means  of  sufficient  and 
uiiagitatod  employment :  not  holding  out  great  prizes  for  wh^^h 
young  painters  are  to  scramble ;  but  furnishing  all  with-  adequiito 
support,  and  opportunity  to  display  such  power  as  they  possess 
without  rejection  or  mortification.    I  need  not  say  that  tlie  best 

>  See  note  4th,  in  Addenda. 
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field  of  labour  of  tbis  kind  would  be  presented  by  the  constant 
progress  of  public  works  involving  various  decorations ;  and  we 
will  presently  examine  what  kind  of  public  works  may  thus,  ad 
vantageoQsly  for  tbo  nation,  be  in  constant  progress.  But  a  more 
important  matter  even  than  this  of  steady  employment,  is  the 
kind  of  criticism  with  which  you,  the  public,  receive  the  works  of 
the  young  men  submitted  to  yon.  You  may  do  much  harm  by 
indiscreet  praise  and  by  indiscreet  blame;  but  remember,  the 
chief  harm  is  always  done  by  blame.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
young  man's  work  cannot  be  perfect.  It  must  be  more  or  less 
ignorant ;  it  must  be  more  or  less  feeble ;  it  is  likely  that  it  may 
be  more  or  less  experimental,  and  if  experimental,  here  and  there 
mistaken.  If^  therefore,  you  allow  yourself  to  launch  out  into 
sudden  barking  at  the  first  fitults  you  see,  the  probability  is  that 
you  arc  abusing  the  youth  for  some  defect  naturally  and  inevitably 
belonging  to  that  stage  of  his  progress ;  and  that  you  might  jusi 
as  rationally  find  fault  with  a  child  for  not  being  as  prudent  as  9 
privy  councillor,  or  with  a  kitten  for  not  being  as  grave  as  a  cat. 
But  there  is  one  fault  which  you  may  be  quite  sure  is  unnecessary^ 
and  therefore  a  real  and  blameable  fault :  that  is  haste,  involving 
negligence.  Whenever  you  see  that  a  young  man's  work  is  either 
bold  or  slovenly,  then  you  may  attack  it  firmly ;  sure  of  being 
right.  If  his  work  is  bold,  it  is  insolent ;  repress  his  insolence : 
if  it  is  slovenly,  it  is  indolent ;  repress  his  indolence.  So  long  aa 
he  works  in  that  dashing  or  impetuous  way,  the  best  hope  for  him 
is  in  your  contempt :  and  it  is  only  by  the  fifict  of  his  seeming  not 
to  seek  your  approbation  that  you  may  conjecture  he  deserves  it. 
But  if  he  does  deserve  it,  be  sure  that  you  give  it  him,  else  you 
not  only  run  a  chance  of  driving  him  from  tbe  right  road  by  want 
of  encouragement,  but  you  deprive  yourselves  of  the  happiest  pri- 
vilege yon  will  ever  have  of  rewarding  his  labour.  For  it  is  only 
the  yoang  who  can  receive  much  reward  from  men's  praise :  the 
oW-  T7hen  they  are  great,  g^t  too  fa"  beyond  and  above  you  to 
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cmro  what  70a  think  of  them.  You  mnj  urge  them  then  wift 
Bjmpathy,  and  surround  thera  then  with  acclamation ;  but  thej 
will  donbt  ycur  pleasure,  and  despise  your  praise.  You  might 
have  cheered  them  in  their  race  through  the  asphodel  meadows 
of  their  youth ;  you  might  have  brought  the  proud,  bright  scarlet 
into  Uicir  fiices,  if  you  had  but  cried  once  to  them  ^  Well  done,** 
as  they  dashed  up  to  the  first  goal  of  their  early  ambition*  But 
now,  their  pleasure  is  in  memory,  and  their  ambition  is  in  heaven. 
They  can  be  kind  to  you,  but  yon  never  more  can  be  kind  to 
them.  You  may  be  fed  with  the  fruit  and  fulness  of  their  old 
age,  but  you  were  as  the  nipping  blight  to  them  in  their  blossom- 
ing, and  your  praise  is  only  as  the  warm  winds  of  autumn  to  the 
dying  branches. 

There  is  one  thought  still,  the  saddest  of  all,  bearing  on  this 
withholding  of  early  help.  It  is  possible,  in  some  noble  natures, 
that  the  warmth  and  the  affections  of  childhood  may  remain  un- 
chillcd,  tliough  unanswered ;  and  that  the  old  man^s  heart  may 
still  be  capable  of  gladness,  when  the  long-withheld  sympatliy  is 
given  at  last  But  in  these  noble  natures  it  nearly  always  hap- 
pens, that  the  chief  motive  of  earthly  ambition  has  not  been  to 
give  delight  to  themselves,  but  to  their  parents.  Every  noble 
youth  looks  back,  as  to  the  chiefest  joy  which  this  world^s  honour 
ever  gave  him,  to  the  moment  when  first  he  saw  his  father's  eyes 
flash  witli  pride,  and  his  mother  turn  away  her  head,  lest  ho 
should  take  hei  tears  for  tears  of  sorrow.  Even  the  lover's  joy, 
when  some  worthiness  of  his  is  acknowledged  before  his  mistress, 
is  not  so  great  as  that,  for  it  is  not  so  pure — the  desire  to  exalt 
himself  in  her  eyes  mixes  with  that  of  giving  her  delight ;  but  he 
does  not  need  to  exalt  himself  in  his  parents'  eyes :  it  is  with  the 
pure  hope  of  giving  them  pleasure  that  he  comes  to  tell  them 
what  ho  has  done,  or  what  has  been  said  of  him  ;  and  therefore 
he  has  a  purer  pleasure  of  his  own.  And  this  purest  and  test  of 
rewards  jou  keep  from  him  if  yon  can:  yon  feed  him  in  his 
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tender  youth  with  ashes  and  dishononr ;  and  thee  yon  come  to 
hinif  obseqniouBi  bat  too  late,  with  your  sharp  lanrel  ciown,  the 
dew  all  dried  from  oflf  its  leaves ;  and  you  thrust  it  into  his  languid 
hand,  and  he  looks  at  you  wistfully.  What  shall  he  do  with  itt 
What  can  he  do,  bat  go  and  lay  it  on  his  mother's  grave  f 

Ihus,  then,  you  see  that  yoa  have  to  provide  for  your  young 
men :  first,  the  searching  or  discovering  school ;  then  the  calm 
employment ;  then  the  justice  of  pnuse :  one  thing  more  yon  have 
to  do  for  them  in  preparing  them  for  full  service — ^namely,  to 
make,  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word,  gentlemen  of  them ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  take  care  that  their  minds  receive  such  training,  that  in 
all  they  paint  they  shall  see  and  feel  the  noblest  things.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  of  all  parts  of  an  artist's  education  this  is  the 
most  neglected  among  us ;  and  that  even  where  the  natnral  taste 
and  feeling  of  the  yoath  have  been  pare  and  tnic,  where  there 
was  Uje  right  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  gentleman  of,  yoa  may  too 
frequently  discern  some  jarring  rents  in  his  mind,  and  elements  of 
degradation  in  his  treatment  of  subject,  owing  to  want  of  gentle 
training,  and  of  the  liberal  influence  of  literature.  This  is  quite 
visible  in  our  greatest  artists,  even  in  men  like  Turner  and  Gains- 
borough ;  while  in  the  common  grade  of  our  second-rate  painters 
the  evil  attains  a  pitch  which  is  far  too  sadly  manifest  to  need  my 
dwelling  upon  it  Now,  no  branch  of  art  economy  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  making  the  intellect  at  your  disposal  pure  as 
well  OS  powerful ;  so  that  it  may  always  gather  for  yon  the  sweet- 
est and  fairest  things.  The  same  quantity  of  labour  from  the  same 
man's  hand,  will,  according  as  you  have  trained  him,  produce  a 
lovely  and  useful  work,  or  a  base  and  hurtful  one ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  whatever  value  it  may  possess,  by  reason  of  the  painter's 
skill,  its  chief  and  final  value,  to  any  nation,  depends  upon  its 
being  able  to  exalt  and  refine,  as  well  as  to  please ;  and  that  the 
picture  which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  an  art-treasure,  it 
that  which  has  been  painted  by  a  good  man. 
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Yon  cannot  but  soe  how  hr  this  would  lead,  if  I  were  to 
enlarge  upon  it  I  must  take  it  up  as  a  separate  subject  some 
other  time:  onlj  noticing  at  present  that  no  moncj  could  be 
better  spent  by  a  nation  tlian  in  providing  a  liberal  and  disci- 
plined education  for  its  painterR,  as  they  advance  into  the  critica) 
period  of  their  youth  ;  and  that  also,  a  largo  part  of  their  powei 
during  life  depends  upon  the  kind  of  subjects  which  you,  the  pub- 
lic, ask  them  for,  and  therefore  the  kind  of  thoughts  with  which 
you  require  them  to  be  habitually  familiar.  I  shall  have  more  to 
■ay  on  this  head  when  we  come  to  consider  what  employment 
they  should  have  in  public  buildings. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  nearly  as  much  importance  bm 
these,  to  be  explained  with  reference  to  the  development  ci 
genius ;  but  I  should  have  to  ask  you  to  come  and  hear  six  lec> 
tures  instead  of  two  if  I  were  to  go  into  their  detail.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  not  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  look 
for  those  artificers  in  various  manual  trades,  who,  without  possess- 
ing the  order  of  genius  which  you  would  desire  to  devote  to 
higher  purposes,  yet  possess  wit,  and  humour,  and  sense  of  colour, 
and  fancy  for  form — ^all  commercially  valuable  as  quantities  of 
intellect,  and  all  more  or  less  expressible  in  the  lower  arts  of  iron- 
work, pottery,  decorative  sculpture,  and  such  like.  But  these 
details,  interesting  as  they  are,  I  must  commend  to  your  own  con- 
sideration, or  leave  for  some  future  inquiry.  I  want  just  now 
only  to  set  the  bearings  of  the  entire  subject  broadly  befor3  you, 
with  enough  of  detailed  illustration  to  make  it  intelligible ;  and 
therefore  I  must  quit  the  first  head  of  it  here,  and  pass  to  the 
second,  namely,  how  best  to  employ  the  genius  we  discover.  A 
certain  quantity  of  able  hands  and  heads  being  placed  at  our  di» 
posal,  what  shall  wo  most  advisably  set  them  upon  f 

IL  Applioatiok. — ^There  are  three  main  points  the  econoaiiit 

has  to  attend  to  in  this. 
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Firsti  To  set  his  men  to  yarious  work. 

Secondly,  To  easy  work. 

Thirdly,  to  lasting  work. 

I  shall  briefly  touch  on  the  first  two,  for  I  want  to  arrest  }  onf 
attention  on  the  last. 

I  say  first,  to  various  work.  Supposing  yon  have  two  men  ot 
equal  power  as  landscape  painters — and  both  of  them  have  an 
hour  at  your  disposal.  You  would  not  set  them  both  to  paint  the 
same  piece  of  landscape.  You  would,  of  course,  rather  have  two 
fubjects  than  a  repetition  of  one. 

Well,  supposing  them  sculptors,  will  not  the  same  rule  hold  f 
You  naturally  conclude  at  once  that  it  will ;  but  you  will  have 
hard  work  to  convince  your  modem  architects  of  that  They 
will  put  twenty  men  to  work,  to  carve  twenty  capitals ;  and  all 
shall  be  the  same.  If  I  could  show  you  the  architects'  yards  in 
England  just  now,  all  open  at  once,  perhaps  you  might  see  a 
thousand  clever  men,  all  employed  in  carving  the  same  design. 
Of  the  degradation  and  deathfulness  to  the  art-intellect  of  the 
country  involved  in  such  a  habit,  I  have  more  or  less  been  led  to 
■peak  before  now;  but  I  have  not  hitherto  mai-ked  its  definite 
tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  work,  as  such.  When  men  are 
employed  continually  in  carving  the  same  ornaments,  they  get 
into  a  monotonous  and  methodical  habit  of  labour — precisely  cor- 
respondent to  that  in  which  they  would  break  stonei^  or  paint 
house-walls.  Of  course,  what  they  do  so  constantly,  they  do 
easily;  and  if  you  excite  them  temporarily  by  an  increase  of 
wages  you  may  get  much  work  done  by  them  in  a  little  time. 
But,  unless  so  stimulated,  men  condemned  to  a  monotonous  exer- 
tion, work — and  always,  by  the  laws  of  human  nature,  must 
work— only  at  a  tranquil  rate,  not  producing  by  any  means  a 
maximum  result  in  a  given  time.  But  if  you  allow  them  to  varj 
their  designs,  and  thus  interest  their  heads  and  hearts  in  what 
they  are  doing,  you  will  find  them  become  eager,  first,  to  get  theil 
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ideas  expreaaed,  and  then  to  finish  the  expression  of  them ;  and 
the  mcral  energy  thns  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter  qnickens^ 
and  therefore  cheapens,  the  production  in  a  most  imporbmt 
legree.  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  the  architect  of  the  new  Museum  at 
Oxford,  told  me,  as  I  passed  through  Oxford  on  my  way  her^,  that 
he  found  that,  owing  to  this  cause  alone,  capitals  of  various  design 
could  be  executed  cheaper  than  capitals  of  similar  design  (the 
amount  of  hand  labour  in  each  being  the  same)  by  about  30  pei 
cent 

Well,  that  is  the  first  way,  then,  in  which  yon  will  employ  your 
intellect  well ;  and  the  simple  observance  of  this  plain  rule  of  po* 
litical  economy  will  effect  a  noble  revolution  in  your  architecture, 
such  as  you  cannot  at  present  so  much  as  conceive.  Then  the 
second  way  in  which  we  are  to  guard  against  waste  is  by  setting 
our  men  to  the  easiest,  and  therefore  the  quickest,  work  which 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Marble,  for  instance,  lasts  quite  as  long 
as  granite,  and  is  much  softer  to  work ;  therefore,  when  you  get 
hold  of  a  good  sculptor,  give  him  marble  to  carve — not  granite. 
That,  yon  say,  is  obvious  enough.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  so  obvious 
how  much  of  your  workmen's  time  you  waste  annually  in  making 
them  cut  glass,  after  it  has  got  hard,  when  you  ought  to  make 
them  mould  it  while  it  is  soft.  It  is  not  so  obvious  how  much 
expense  you  waste  in  cutting  diamonds  and  rubies,  which  are  the 
hardest  things  you  can  find,  into  shapes  that  mean  nothing,  when 
the  same  men  might  be  cutting  sandstone  and  freestone  into 
shapes  that  mean  something.  It  is  not  so  obvious  how  much  of 
the  artists*  time  in  Italy  you  waste,  by  forcing  them  to  make 
wretched  little  pictures  for  you  out  of  crumbs  of  stone  glued 
together  at  enormous  cost,  when  the  tenth  of  the  time  would 
make  good  and  noble  pictures  for  you  out  of  water-colonn  I 
could  go  on  giving  you  almost  numberless  instances  of  this  great 
commercial  mistake ;  but  I  should  only  weaiy  and  confuse  you« 
I  therefore  commend  also  this  head  cf  our  subject  to  your  own 
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meditation^  and  proceed  to  the  last  I  named — ^the  last  I  shaif  task 
your  patience  with  to-night  Yon  know  we  are  now  considering 
how  to  apply  our  genius ;  and  we  were  to  do  it  as  economistSi  in 
three  ways: — 

To  varioas  work ; 

To  easy  work ; 

To  lasfinff  work.  • 

Til  is  lasting  of  the  work,  then,  is  our  final  question. 

Many  of  you  may,  perhaps,  rememher  that  Michael  Angelo  was 
once  commanded  by  Pietro  di  Medici  to  mould  a  statue  out  of 
snow,  and  that  ho  obeyed  the  command.*  I  am  glad,  and  we 
have  all  reason  to  be  glad,  that  such  a  fancy  ever  came  into  the 
mind  of  the  unworthy  prince,  and  for  this  cause :  that  Pietro  di 
Medici  then  gave,  at  the  period  of  one  great  epoch  of  consum- 
mate power  in  the  arts,  the  perfect,  accurate,  and  intensest  possible 
type  of  tbo  greatest  error  which  nations  and  princes  can  commit, 
respecting  the  power  of  genius  entrusted  to  their  guidance.  You 
had  there,  observe,  the  strongest  genius  in  the  most  perfect  obe* 
dience ;  capable  of  iron  independence,  yet  wholly  submissive  to  the 
patron^s  will ;  at  once  the  most  highly  accomplished  and  the  most 
original,  capable  of  doing  as  much  as  man  could  do,  in  any  direc- 
tion  that  man  could  ask.  And  its  governor,  and  guide,  and 
patron  sets  it  to  build  a  statue  in  snow — ^to  put  itself  into  the  ser. 
vice  of  annihilation — ^to  make  a  cloud  of  itself,  and  pass  away  from 
the  earth. 

Now  this,  so  precisely  and  completely  done  by  Pietro  di  Medici, 
is  what  we  are  all  doing,  eznctly  in  the  degree  in  which  we  direct 
the  genius  under  our  patronage  to  work  in  more  or  less  perish- 
able materiab.  So  far  as  we  induce  painters  to  work  in  &ding 
colours,  or  architects  to  build  with  imperfect  stucture,  or  in 
any  other  way  consult  only  immediate  ease  and  cheapness  in  the 


*  flee  ttic  noble  paange  on  this  tradition  in  "Caaa  Quidi  Windows" 
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production  of  what  we  want»  to  the  exclasion  of  proTident  thonght 
as  to  its  permanence  and  scrviceableness  in  after  ages ;  so  far  we 
are  forcing  onr  Michael  Angeloe  to  carve  in  snow.  The  first  duty 
of  the  economist  in  art  is,  to  see  that  no  intellect  shall  thus  glitter 
merely  in  the  manner  of  hoar-frost;  but  that  it  shall  be  well  vitri- 
fied, like  a  painted  window,  and  shall  be  set  so  between  shafts  of 
stone  and  bands  of  iron,  that  is  shall  bear  the  sunshine  upon  it, 
and  send  the  sunshine  through  it,  from  generation  to  generation. 

1  can  conceive,  however,  come  political  economist  to  intermpt 
me  here,  and  say,  **  If  you  make  your  art  wear  too  well,  you  wili 
soon  have  too  much  of  it ;  yon  will  throw  your  artists  quite  out  of 
work.  Better  allow  for  a  little  wholesome  evanescence — ^benefi- 
cent destruction :  let  each  age  pronde  art  for  itself,  or  we  shall 
soon  have  so  many  good  pictures  that  we  shall  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them," 

Remember,  my  dear  hearers,  who  are  thus  thinking,  that  politi- 
cal economy,  like  every  other  subject,  cannot  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tively if  we  try  to  solve  two  questions  at  a  time  instead  of  one.  It 
is  one  question,  how  to  get  plenty  of  a  thing;  and  anotlier, 
whether  plenty  of  it  will  be  good  for  us.  Consider  these  two 
matters  separately;  never  confuse  yourself  by  interweaving  one 
with  the  other.  It  is  one  question,  how  to  treat  your  fields  so  as 
to  get  a  good  harvest ;  another,  whether  you  wish  to  have  a  good 
harvest,  or  would  rather  like  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn.  It  is 
one  question,  how  to  graft  your  trees  so  as  to  grow  most  apples ; 
und  quite  another,  whether  having  such  a  heap  of  apples  in  tlio 
storeroom  will  not  make  them  all  rot 

Now,  therefore,  that  we  are  talking  only  about  grafting  and 
growing,  pray  do  not  vex  yourselv^  with  thinking  what  you  are 
to  do  with  the  pippins.  It  may  be  desirable  for  us  to  have  much 
art,  or  little — we  will  examine  that  by  and  by ;  but  just  now,  let 
us  keep  to  the  simple  consideration  how  to  get  plenty  of  good  art  if 
we  want  iU    Perhaps  it  might  be  just  as  well  that  a  man  of  inode> 
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rate  income  should  be  able  to  possess  a  good  picture,  as  that  any 
work  of  real  merit  should  cost  500/.  or.  1000/.;  at  all  erenta,  it 
b  certainly  one  of  the  branches  of  political  economy  to  ascertain 
how,  if  we  like,  wo  can  get  things  in  quantities — plenty  of  corn, 
plenty  of  wine,  plenty  of  gold,  or  plenty  of  pictures. 

It  has  just  been  said,  that  the  first  great  secret  is  to  produce  vrork 
that  will  last  Now,  the  conditions  of  work  lasting  are  twofold : 
it  must  not  only  be  in  materials  that  will  last,  but  it  must  be  itself 
of  a  quality  that  will  last — it  must  be  good  enough  to  bear  the  test 
of  time.  If  it  is  not  good,  we  shall  tire  of  it  quickly,  and  throw 
it  aside — we  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  the  accumulation  of  it  So 
that  the  first  question  of  a  good  art-economist  respecting  any  work 
is,  Will  it  lose  its  flavour  by  keeping  t  It  may  be  very  amusing 
now,  and  look  much  like  a  work  of  genius.  But  what  will  be  its 
value  a  hundred  years  hence  t 

You  cannot  always  ascertain  this.  You  may  get  what  you  fancy 
to  be  work  of  the  best  quality,  and  yet  find  to  your  astonishment 
that  it  won*t  keep.  But  of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  that  ar^ 
which  is  produced  hastily  will  also  perish  hastily ;  and  that  what 
is  cheapest  to  you  now,  is  likely  to  be  dearest  in  the  end. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  great  tendency  of  this  age  is  to  expend  its 
genius  in  perishable  art.  of  this  kind,  as  if  it  were  a  triumph  to 
burn  its  thoughts  away  in  bonfires.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
intellect  and  of  labour  consumed  annually  in  our  cheap  illustrated 
publications ;  yon  triumph  in  them ;  and  yon  think  it  so  grand  a 
thing  to  get  so  many  woodcuts  for  a  penny.  Why,  woodcuts* 
penny  and  all,  are  as  much  lost  to  you  as  if  you  had  invested  your 
money  in  gossamer.  More  lost,  for  the  gossamer  could  only  tickle 
your  face,  and  glitter  in  your  eyes ;  it  could  not  catch  your  feet 
and  trip  you  up :  but  tlie  bad  art  can,  and  does ;  for  you  can't  like 
good  woodcuts  as  long  as  you  look  at  the  bad  ones.  If  we  were 
at  this  moment  to  como  across  a  Titian  woodcut,  or  a  Durer  wood- 
cat|  wo  should  not  like  it — those  of  us  at  least  who  are  accustomed 
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lo  the  cheap  work  of  the  day.  We  don't  like,  and  c&n't  like,  that 
long ;  but  when  we  are  tired  of  one  bad  cheap  thing,  we  tlirow  it 
aside  and  bay  another  bad  cheap  thing ;  and  so  keep  looking  at 
bad  things  all  our  lives.  Now,  the  very  men  who  do  all  thnt  qnick 
bad  work  for  ns  are  capable  of  doing  perfect  work.  Only,  perfect 
work  can't  be  harried,  and  therefore  it  can't  be  cheap  beyond  a 
certain  point  Bat  suppose  you  pay  twelve  times  as  mach  as  yoa 
do  now,  and  yoa  have  one  woodcut  for  a  shilling  instead  of  twelve ; 
and  the  one  woodcut  for  a  shilling  is  as  good  as  art  can  be,  so  that 
you  will  never  tire  of  looking  at  it;  and  is  struck  on  good  paper 
with  good  ink,  so  that  you  will  never  wear  it  out  by  handling  it ; 
while  you  are  sick  of  your  penny  each  cuts  by  the  end  of  the  week 
and  have  torn  them  mostly  in  half  too.  Isn't  your  shilling's  worto 
the  best  bar^in  f 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  getting  prints  or  woodcuts  of  the  best 
kind  that  yon  will  practise  economy.  There  is  a  certain  quality 
about  an  original  drawing  which  you  cannot  get  in  a  woodcut,  and 
the  best  part  of  the  genius  of  any  man  is  only  expressible  in  ori- 
ginal work,  whether  with  pen  and  ink — pencil  or  colours.  This  is 
not  always  the  case ;  but  in  general  the  best  men  are  those  who 
can  only  express  themselves  on  paper  or  canvass :  and  you  will, 
therefore,  in  the  long  run,  get  most  for  your  money  by  buying 
original  work ;  proceeding  on  the  principle  already  laid  down,  that 
the  best  is  likely  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Of  course,  origina^. 
work  cannot  be  produced  under  a  certain  cost.  If  you  want  a 
man  to  make  you  a  drawing  which  takes  him  six  days,  you  must, 
at  all  events,  keep  him  for  six  days  in  bread  and  water,  fire  anl 
lodging ;  that  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  he  c  in  do  it  for  yon,  but 
that  is  not  very  dear :  and  the  best  bargain  which  can  possibly  IfC 
made  honestly  in  art — ^the  very  ideal  of  a  cheap  purchase  to  tlio 
purchaser — is  the  original  work  of  a  great  man  fed  for  as  many 
days  as  are  necessary  on  bread  and  water,  or  perhaps  we  may  saj 
with  a3  many  onions  as  will  keep  him  in  goo<l  humour.    That  u 
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the  way  by  which  you  will  always  get  most  for  your  money ;  no 
mechanical  mnltiplication  or  ingenuity  of  commercial  arrangements 
will  ever  get  you  a  better  penny's  worth  of  art  than  that. 

Withonti  however,  pusliing  our  calculations  quite  to  this  prisoc 
discipline  extreme,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  in  art-econora}r 
tliat  original  work  is,  on  the  whole,  cheapest  and  best  worth  having 
l>nt  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  it  as  a  production, 
becomes  the  importance  of  having  it  executed  in  permanent  mate- 
rials. And  here  we  come  to  note  the  second  main  error  of  the 
day,  that  we  not  only  ask  our  workmen  for  bad  art,  but  wo  make 
them  put  it  into  bad  substance.  We  have,  for  example,  put  a  grent 
quantity  of  genius,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  into  water-colour 
drawing,  and  wo  have  done  this  with  the  most  reckless  disregaid 
whether  either  the  colours  or  the  paper  will  stand.  In  most  instaii- 
ces»  neither  will.  By  accident,  it  may  happen  that  the  colours  in 
a  gi\en  drawing  have  been  of  good  quality,  and  its  paper  uninjured 
by  chemical  processes.  But  you  take  not  the  least  care  to  ensure 
theso  being  so;  I  have  myself  seen  the  most  destructive  changes 
take  place  in  water-colour  drawings  within  twenty  years  after  they 
were  painted ;  and  from  all  I  can  gather  respecting  the  recklessness 
of  modem  paper  manufacture,  my  belief  is,  that  though  you  may 
still  handle  an  Albert  Durer  engraving,  two  hundred  years  old, 
fearlessly,  not  one-half  of  that  time  will  have  passed  over  your 
modern  water-colours,  before  most  of  them  will  be  reduced  to  mere 
white  or  brown  rags ;  and  your  descendants,  twitching  them  con- 
temptuously into  fragments  between  finger  and  thumb,  will  mutter 
against  you,  half  in  scorn  and  half  in  anger,  ^  Those  wretched 
nineteenth  century  people !  they  kept  vapouring  and  fuming  about 
the  world,  doing  what  they  called  business,  and  they  couldn't  make 
a  sheet  of  paper  that  wasn't  rotten.'*  And  note  that  this  is  n« 
unimportant  portion  of  your  art  economy  at  this  time.  Your 
water-colour  painters  are  becoming  every  day  capable  of  express^ 
log  greater  and  better  things;  and  their  material  is  espcciallj 
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adapted  to  the  tarn  of  your  beat  artists*  minds.  The  value  which 
jou  could  accaraulate  in  woilc  of  this  kind  would  soon  become  a 
roost  important  item  in  the  national  art-wealth,  if  only  yon  would 
take  the  little  pains  necessary  to  secure  its  permanence.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  myself,  that  water-colour  ought  not  to  be  used 
on  paper  at  all,  but  only  on  vellum,  and  then,  if  properly  taken 
care  o(  the  drawing  wonld  bo  almost  imperishable.  Still,  paper  is 
a  much  more  convenient  material  for  rapid  work;  and  it  is  an 
infinite  absurdity  not  to  secure  the  goodness  of  its  quality,  when 
we  conld  do  so  without  the  slightest  trouble.  Among  the  many 
favours  which  I  am  going  to  ask  from  our  paternal  government 
when  we  get  it,  will  be  that  it  will  supply  its  little  boys  with  good 
paper.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  the  government  esti^ 
.blish  a  paper  manufactory,  under  the  superintendence  of  any  of  onr 
leading  chemists,  who  should  be  answerable  for  the  safety  and 
completeness  of  all  the  processes  of  the  manufacture.  The 
government  stamp  on  the  corner  of  your  sheet  of  drawing-paper, 
made  in  the  perfect  way,  should  cost  you  a  shilling,  which  would 
add  something  to  the  revenue ;  and  when  yon  bought  a  water- 
colour  drawing  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  guineas,  you  would  have 
merely  to  look  in  the  comer  for  your  stamp,  and  pay  your  extra 
shilling  for  the  security  that  your  hundred  guineas  were  given 
really  for  a  drawing,  and  not  for  a  coloured  rag.  There  need  be 
no  monopoly  or  restriction  in  the  matter;  let  the  paper  manu- 
facturers compete  with  the  government,  and  if  people  like  to  save 
their  shilling,  and  take  their  chance,  let  them;  only,  the  artist  and 
purchaser  might  then  be  sure  of  good  material,  if  they  liked,  and 
now  they  cannot  be. 

I  should  like  also  to  have  a  government  colour  mannfactoxy ; 
though  that  is  not  so  necessary,  as  the  quality  ''f  colour  is  more 
within  the  artistes  power  of  testing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any 
painter  may  get  permanent  colour  from  the  respectable  mana£u> 
tiuor%  if  he  chooses.    I  will  not  attempt  to  bllow  the  subject  ouA 
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at  all  as  it  respects  architecture,  and  oar  metliods  of  modern 
building ;  respecting  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before 
now. 

But  I  cannot  pass  without  some  brief  notice  our  habit — con^ 
tinuailjy  as  it  seems  to  mc^  gaining  strength — of  putting  a  large 
quantity  of  thought  and  work,  annually,  into  things  which  are 
either  in  their  nature  necessarily  perishable,  as  dress ;  or  else  into 
compliances  with  the  fiishion  of  the  day,  into  tilings  not  necessarily 
perishable,  as  plate.  I  am  afraid  almost  the  first  idea  of  a  you ng  rich 
couple  setting  up  house  in  London,  is,  that  they  must  have  new 
plate.  Their  &ther^  plate  may  be  very  handsome,  but  the  fiashioQ 
is  changed.  They  will  have  a  new  service  from  the  leading  manu- 
facturer, and  the  old  plate,  except  a  few  apostle  spoons,  and  a  cup  « 
which  Charles  the  Second  drank  a  health  injko  their  pretty  ances-  ^^  ^ 
trera,  is  sent  to  be  melted  down,  and  made  up  with  new  flourishes 
and  fresh  lustre.  Now,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case — so  long,  ob- 
serve, as  fashion  has  influence  on  the  manufacture  of  plate — so 
long  you  cannot  have  a  goldsmith^s  art  in  this  country.  Do  you 
suppose  any  workman  worthy  the  name  will  put  his  brains  into  a 
cup  or  an  urn,  which  he  knows  is  to  go  to  the  melting  pot  in  half 
a  score  years  f  lie  will  not ;  you  don't  ask  or  expect  it  of  him. 
You  ask  of  him  nothing  but  a  little  quick  handicraft — a  clever 
twist  of  a  handle  here,  and  a  foot  there,  a  convolvulus  from  the 
newest  school  of  design,  a  pheasant  from  Londseer's  game  cards ; 
a  couple  of  sentimental  figures  for  supporters,  in  the  style  of  the 
signs  of  insurance  offices,  then  a  clever  touch  with  the  burnisher, 
and  there*s  your  epergne,  the  admiration  of  all  the  footmen  at  the 
wedding-breakfast,  and  the  tortpent  of  some  unfortunate  youth 
who  cannot  sec  the  pretty  girl  opposite  to  him,  through  its  tyran- 
nous branches. 

But  you  don't  suppose  that  ihaCs  goldsmith's  work?  Gold- 
smith's work  is  made  to  last,  and  mada  with  the  men's  whole 
heart  and  soul  in  it;  true. goldsmith's  work,  when  it  exists,  ii 
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generallj  the  means  of  edacation  of  the  greatest  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  daj.  Francia  was  a  goldsmith  ;  Francia  was  not 
his  own  name,  but  that  of  his  master  the  jeweller;  and  he  signed 
his  pictures  almost  always,  ^'Francia,  the  goldsmith,"  for  love  of 
his  master;  Ghirlandajo  was  a  goldsmith,  and  was  the  master  of 
Michael  Angclo ;  V errocchio  was  a  goldsmith,  and  was  the  master 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Ghiberti  was  a  goldsmith,  and  beat  ont 
the  bronze  gates  which  Michael  Angelo  said  might  serve  for  gates 
of  Paradise.^  Bat  if  ever  70a  want  work  like  theirs  again,  yon 
roust  keep  it,  though  it  should  have  the  misfortune  to  become  old 
fitthioned.  You  must  not  break  it  up,  nor  melt  it  any  more. 
There  is  no  economy  in  that ;  you  could  not  easily  waste  intellect 
more  grievously.  Nature  may  melt  her  goldsmith's  work  at  every 
innset  if  she  chooses ;  and.  beat  it  out  into  chased  bars  again  at 
every  sunrise ;  but  you  must  not  The  way  to  have  a  truly  noble 
service  of  plate,  is  to  keep  adding  to  it,  not  melting  it.  At  every 
marriage,  and  at  every  birth,  get  a  new  piece  of  gold  or  silver  if 
you  will,  but  with  noble  workmansliip  on  it,  done  for  all  timc,and 
put  it  among  your  treasures ;  that  is  one  of  the  chief  things  which 
gold  was  made  for,  and  made  incorruptible  for.  When  we  know 
a  little  more  of  political  economy,  we  shall  find  that  none  but  par 
tially  savage  nations  need,  imperatively,  gold  for  their  cnrrency  ;* 
but  gold  has  been  given  us,  among  other  things,  that  we  might 
put  beautiful  work  into  its  imperishable  splendour,  and  that  the 

'  Several  reasons  may  aooount  for  the  fact  tliat  goldamith*s  work  is  so 
wholesome  for  young  artists ;  first,  that  it  gives  great  firmness  of  liand  to 
deal  for  some  time  with  a  solid  substance ;  again,  that  it  induces  caution  and 
steadiness — ^a  boy  trusted  with  chalk  and  paper  suffers  an  immediate  temp- 
tation to  scrawl  upon  it  and  piny  with  it,  but  he  dares  not  scrawl  on  gold, 
and  he  cannot  play  with  it;  and,  lastly,  that  it  gives  great  delicncy  and  pre- 
cision of  touch  to  work  upon  minute  forms,  and  to  aim  at  producing  ricknesE 
and  finish  of  design  correspondent  to  the  preciousuess  of  the  msterisL 

'  See  DTte  in  Addenda  on  the  nature  of  property. 
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artists  who  liavo  the  most  wilfnl  fancies  may  have  a  material  vhicb 
will  drag  out,  and  beat  out,  as  tbeir  dreams  reqniro,  and  will  bold 
itself  together  with  fimtastic  tenacity,  whatever  rare  and  delicate 
service  they  set  it  upon. 

So  here  is  one  branch  of  decorative  art  in  which  rich  people 
may  indulge  themselves  unselfishly ;  if  they  ask  for  good  ait  in  It, 
they  may  be  sure  in  buying  gold  and  silver  plate  that  they  are 
enforcing  useful  education  on  young  artists.  But  there  is  another 
branch  of  decorative  art  in  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  cannot^  at 
least  under  existing  circumstances,  indulge  ourselves,  with  the  hope 
of  doing  good  to  anybody,  I  mean  the  great  and  subtle  art  of  dress. 

And  here  I  must  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  our  subject  for  a  mo*- 
ment  or  two,  in  order  to  state  one  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  which,  though  it  is,  I  believe,  now  sufficiently  under- 
stood and  asserted  by  the  leading  masters  of  the  science,  is  not  yet, 
I  grieve  to  say,  acted  upon  by  the  plurality  of  those  who  have  the 
management  of  riches.  Whenever  we  spend  money,  we  of  course 
set  people  to  work  :  that  is  the  meaning  of  spending  money ;  we 
may,  indeed,  lose  it  without  employing  anybody ;  but,  whenever 
we  spend  it,  we  set  a  number  of  people  to  work,  greater  or  less, 
of  course,  according  to  the  rate  of  wages,  but,  in  the  long  run, 
proportioned  to  the  sum  we  spend.  Well,  your  shallow  people, 
because  they  see  that  however  they  spend  money  they  are  always 
employing  somebody,  and,  therefore,  doing  some  good,  think  and 
say  to  themselves,  that  it  is  all  one  liow  they  spend  it — ^that  all 
their  apparently  selfish  luxury  is,  in  reality,  unselfish,  and  is  doing 
just  as  much  good  as  if  they  gave  all  their  money  away,  or  per- 
haps more  goo<l ;  and  I  have  heard  foolish  people  even  declare  it 
as  a  principle  of  political  economy,  that  whoever  invented  a  new 
wani^  conferred  a  good  on  the  community.  I  have  not  words 
strong  enough — at  least  I  could  not,  without  shocking  yon,  use 

'  See  note  6th  in  Addenda. 
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the  woKb  which  would  be  strong  enough — to  express  my  estimate 
of  the  absurdity  and  the  mischievousness  of  this  popular  fallacy 
So,  putting  a  great  restraint  upon  myself  and  using  no  hard  wordsi 
I  will  simply  try  to  state  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  extent  of  its 
influence. 

Granted,  that  whenever  we  spend  money  for  whatever  purpose, 
wo  set  people  to  work ;  and  passing  by,  for  tlio  moment,  the 
question  whether  the  work  we  set  them  to  is  all  equally  healthy 
and  good  for  them,  we  will  assume  that  whenever  we  spend  a 
guinea  we  provide  an  equal  number  of  people  with  healthy  main- 
tenance for  a  given  time.  But,  by  the  way  in  which  we  spend  it| 
we  entirely  direct  the  labour  of  those  people  during  that  given 
time.  We  become  their  masters  or  mistresses,  and  we  compel 
them  to  produce,  within  a  certain  period,  a  certain  article.  Now, 
that  article  may  be  a  useful  and  lasting  one,  or  it  may  be  a  useless 
and  perishable  one — it  may  be  one  useful  to  the  whole  community, 
or  useful  only  to  ourselves.  And  our  selfishness  and  folly,  or  our 
virtue  and  prudence,  are  shown,  not  by  our  spending  money,  but 
by  our  spending  it  for  the  wrong  or  the  right  thing ;  and  we  are  wise 
and  kind,  not  in  maintaining  a  certain  number  of  people  for  a  given 
period,  but  only  in  requiring  them  to  produce,  during  that  period, 
the  kind  of  tilings  which  shall  be  useful  to  society,  instead  of  those 
which  are  only  useful  to  ourselves. 

Thus,  for  instance  :  if  you  are  a  young  lady,  and  employ  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sempstresses  for  a  given  time,  in  making  a  given 
number  of  simple  and  serviceable  dresses,  suppose,  seven ;  of  which 
"^  you  can  wear  one  yourself  for  half  the  winter,  and  give  six  away 
•  U)  poorgirls  who  have  none,  you  arc  spending  your  money  unself- 
ishly. But  if  you  employ  the  same  number  of  sempstresses  for  the 
same  number  of  days,  in  making  four,  or  five,  or  six  boautifuj 
flounces  for  your  own  ball-dress — flounces  which  will  clothe  nc 
one  but  yourself^  and  which  you  will  yourself  be  unable  to  weal 
at  more  than  one  ball— you  are  employing  your  money  selfishly 
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Toil  have  maintained^  indeed,  in  each  case,  the  same  nnrober  of 
people ;  bat  in  the  one  case  yoa  have  directed  their  labour  to  the 
Ml  rice  of  the  commanitj ;  in  the  otner  case  yon  have  consumed 
it  wholly  npon  yonrsclf.  I  don't  eay  you  are  never  to  do  so ;  I 
don't  say  you  ought  not  sometimes  to  think  of  yourselves  onl\, 
and  to  make  yourselves  as  pretty  as  you  can  ;  only  do  not  confuse 
coquettish ness  with  benevolence,  nor  cheat  yourselves  into  think- 
ing  that  all  the  finery  you  can  wear  is  so  much  put  into  the 
hungry  mouths  of  those  beneath  you :  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  what  you 
yourselves,  whether  yoa  will  or  no,  must  sometimes  instinctively 
feel  it  to  be — ^it  is  what  those  who  stand  sl^ivering  in  the  streetsi 
forming  a  line  to  watch  yoa  as  yon  step  out  of  your  carriages, 
know  it  to  be;  those  fine  dresses  do  not  mean  that  so  much 
has  been  put  into  their  mouths,  bnt  that  so  much  has  been 
taken  out  of  their  mouths.  The  real,  politico-economical  signifi- 
cation of  every  one  of  those  beautiful  toilettes,  is  jnst  this ;  that 
you  have  had  a  certain  number  of  people  put  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  wholly  under  your  authority,  by  the  sternest  of  slave- 
masters, — ^hunger  and  cold ;  and  you  have  said  to  them,  '*  I  will 
feed  you,  indeed,  and  clothe  you,  and  give  you  fuel  for  so  many 
days ;  but  during  those  days  you  shall  wprk  for  me  only :  your 
little  brothers  need  clothes,  but  yoa  shall  make  none  for  them  : 
your  sick  friend  needs  clothes,  but  you  shall  make  none  for  her : 
yon  yourself  will  soon  need  another,  and  a  warmer  dress ;  bnt  you 
shall  make  none  for  yourself.  You  shall  make  nothing  but  lace 
and  roses  for  me ;  for  this  fortnight  to  come,  you  shall  work  at 
the  patterns  and  petals,  and  then  I  will  crush  and  consume  them 
away  in  an  hour."  You  will  perhaps  answer — "  It  may  not  be 
particularly  benevolent  to  do  tliin,  and  we  won't  call  it  so ;  but  at 
any  rate  we  do  no  wrong  in  taking  their  labour  when  we  pay 
them  their  wages :  if  we  pay  for  their  work  we  have  a  right  tc 
it"  No; — a  tbonsand  times  no.  The  labour  which  you  have 
paid  for,  does  indeed  become,  by  the  act  of  purchase,  your  own 
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lationr :  jou  have  bought  the  hands  and  the  time  of  those  work 
en ;  they  are,  by  right  and  justice,  your  own  hands,  your  own 
time.  But,  have  you  a  right  to  spend  your  own  time,  to  work 
with  your  own  hands,  only  for  your  own  advantage! — much 
more,  when,  by  purchase,  you  have  invested  your  own  person 
with  the  strength  of  others ;  and  added  to  your  own  life,  a  pari 
of  the  life  of  others  f  You  may,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  use 
their  labour  for  your  delight;  remember,  I  am  making  no  gene- 
ral assertions  against  splendour  of  dress,  or  pomp  of  acccssarici 
of  life ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  fcnr  thinking  that 
wo  do  not  at  present  attach  enough  importance  to  beautiful  dress, 
AS  one  of  the  means  of  influencing  general  taste  and  character. 
But  I  do  say,  that  yon  must  weigh  the  value  of  what  you  ask 
these  workers  to  produce  for  you  in  its  own  distinct  balance ;  that 
on  its  own  worthiness  or  desirableness  rests  the  question  of  your 
kindness,  and  not  merely  on  the  fact  of  your  having  employed 
people  in  producing  it :  and  I  say  farther,  that  as  long  as  there 
are  cold  and  nakedness  in  the  land  around  you,  so  long  there 
can  be  no  question  at  all  but  that  splendour  of  dress  is  a  crime. 
In  due  time,  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  set  people  to  work 
at,  it  may  be  right  to  let  them  make  lace  and  cut  jewels ;  but,  as 
long  as  there  are  any  who  have  no  blankets  for  their  beds,  and 
no  rags  for  their  bodies,  so  long  it  is  blanket-making  and  tailoring 
we  must  set  people  to  work  at — not  lace. 

And  it  would  be  strange,  if  at  any  great  assembly  which,  while 
it  dazzled  the  young  and  the  thoughtless,  beguiled  the  gentler 
hearts  that  beat  beneath  the  embroidery,  with  a  placid  sensation 
of  luxurious  benevolence — as  if  by  all  that  they  wore  in  way  war  1- 
ness  of  beauty,  comfort  had  been  tirst  given  to  the  distressed,  aiid 
aid  to  the  indigent;  it  would  be  strange,  I  say,  if^  for  a  moro^nti 
the  spirits  of  Truth  and  of  Terror,  which  walk  invisibly  among  the 
masques  of  the  earth,  would  lift  the  dimness  from  our  erring 
tfaonghtB,  and  show  us  how — ^inasmuch  aa  the  sums  exhansted  fat 
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ibat  magnificence  would  have  given  baok  the  failing  breath  to 
many  an  unsheltered  outcast  on  moor  and  street — they  who  wear 
it  have  literally  entered  into  partnersliip  witli  Death ;  and  dressed 
themsehesin  his  spoils.  Yes,  if  the  veil  could  be  lideil  not  only 
from  your  thoughts,  but  from  your  human  sight,  you  would  see — « 
the  angels  do  see — on  those  gay  white  dresses  of  yours,  strange 
dark  spots,  and  crimson  patterns  that  you  knew  not  of— spots  of 
the  inextinguishable  red  that  all  the  seas  cannot  wash  away ;  yes, 
and  among  the  pleasant  flowers  that  crown  your  fair  heads,  and 
glow  on  your  wreathed  hair,  yon  would  see  that  one  weed  was 
always  twisted  which  no  one  thought  of — the  grass  that  grows  on 
graves. 

It  was  not,  however,  this  last,  this  clearest  and  most  appal- 
ling view  of  our  subject,  that  I  intended  to  ask  you  to  take  this 
evening;  only  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  part  of  the  matter  in  its 
true  light,  until  we  go  to  the  root  of  it  But  the  point  which  it 
is  our  special  business  to  consider  is,  not  whether  costliness  of 
dress  is  contrary  to  chanty ;  but  whctlicr  it  is  not  contrary  to 
mere  worldly  wisdom:  whether,  even  supposing  we  knew  that 
splendour  of  dress  did  not  cost  suffering  or  hunger,  we  might 
not  put  the  splendour  better  in  other  things  than  dress.  And^ 
supposing  our  mode  of  dress  were  really  graceful  or  beautiful, 
this  might  be  a  very  doubtful  question;  for  I  believe  true 
nobleness  of  dress  to  be  an  important  means  of  education,  as  it 
certainly  is  a  necessity  to  any  nation  which  wishes  to  possess  living 
art,  concerned  with  portraiture  of  human  nature.  No  good  his- 
torical painting  ever  yet  existed,  or  ever  can  exist,  where  the 
dresses  of  the  people  of  the  time  are  not  beautiful :  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lovely  and  &ntastic  dressing  of  the  13th  to 
the  16th  centuries,  neither  French,  nor  Florentine,  nor  Venetian 
art  could  have  risen  to  anything  like  the  rank  it  reached.  StilL 
even  then,  the  best  dressing  was  never  the  costliest;  nnd  its  effect 
de]>endcd   much    more  on    its    beautiful   and,  in   early    tin.C3a 
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modcAt>  Arrangement,  and  on  the  siniple  and  lorelj  masses  of  itf 
colour,  than  on  gorgeoasness  of  clasp  or  cmbroiderj.  Wbctbe? 
we  can  ever  return  to  any  of  tbose  more  perfect  trpcs  of  form 
is  questionable;  but  there  can  be  no  question,  that  all  the 
'monej  >vc  spend  on  the  forms  of  dress  at  present  worn,  is^  k 
far  as  any  good  purpose  is  concerned,  wholly  lost  Mind,  in 
saying  this,  I  reckon  among  good  purposes  the  purpose  which 
young  ladies  are  said  sometimes  to  entertain — of  being  mar- 
ried; but  they  would  be  married  quite  as  soon  (and  probably 
to  wiser  and  better  husbands)  by  dressing  quietly  as  by  dressing 
brilliantly ;  and  I  believe  it  would  only  be  needed  to  lay  &irly 
and  largely  before  them  the  real  good  which  might  be  effected 
by  the  sums  they  spend  in  toilettes,  to  make  them  trust  at  once 
only  to  their  bright  eyes  and  braided  hair  for  all  the  mischief 
they  have  a  mind  to.  I  wish  we  could,  for  once,  get  the 
statistics  of  a  London  season.  There  was  much  complaining  talk 
in  Parliament  last  week  of  the  vast  sum  the  nation  has  given  for 
the  best  Paul  Veronese  in  Venice — £14,000  :  I  wonder  what  the 
nation  meanwhile  has  given  for  its  ball-dresses  I  Suppose  we  could 
see  the  London  milliners*  bills,  simply  for  unnecessary  breadths  of 
slip  and  flounces,  from  April  to  July ;  I  wonder  whether  £14,000 
would  cover  them.  But  the  breadths  of  slip  and  flounces  are  by 
this  time  as  much  lost  and  vanished  as  last  year's  snow;  only  they 
have  done  less  good :  but  the  Paul  Veronese  will  last  for  centuries, 
if  wo  take  care  of  it ;  and  yet  we  grumble  at  the  price  given  for 
the  painting,  while  no  one  grumbles  at  the  price  of  pride. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  any  farther  illustration  of 
tie  various  modes  in  which  we  build  our  statue  out  of  snow,  and 
waste  our  labour  on  things  that  vanish.  I  must  leave  you  to  fol 
low  out  the  subject  for  yourselves,  as  I  said  I  should,  and  proceed, 
in  our  next  lecture,  to  examine  the  two  other  branches  of  our  sub- 
ject, namely,  how  to  accumulate  our  art,  and  how  to  distribute  it 
But,  in   closing,  as  we  have  been  much  on  the  topic  of  good 
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goverDinoiit,  both  of  ourselves  and  othera»  let  me  just  giro  jo<a 
one  more  illastration  of  what  it  means,  from  that  old  art  of  which, 
next  evening,  I  shall  try  to  convince  you  that  tlie  value,  both 
moral  and  mercantile,  is  greater  than  we  usually  suppose. 

One  of  the  frescoes  by  Ambrozio  Lorenzetti,  in  the  town-hall 
of  Siena,  represents,  by  means  of  symbolical  figures,  the  principles 
of  Good  Civic  Government  and  of  Good  Government  in  general. 
The  figure  representing  this  noble  Civic  Government  is  enthroned, 
and  surrounded  by  figures  representing  the  Virtues,  variously  sup- 
porting or  administering  its  authority.  Now,  observe  what  work 
is  given  to  each  of  these  virtues.  Three  winged  ones — Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity — surrounded  the  head  of  the  figure,  not  in 
mere  compliance  with  the  common  and  heraldic  laws  of  prece- 
dence among  Virtues,  such  as  we  modems  observe  habitually,  but 
with  peculiar  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  painter.  Faith,  as  thus 
represented,  ruling  the  thoughts  of  the  Good  Governor,  docs  not 
mean  merely  religions  faith,  understood  in  those  times  to  be  neces- 
sary to  all  persons — goyemed  no  less  than  governors — but  it 
means  the  faith  which  enables  work  to  be  carried  out  steadily,  in 
spite  of  adverse  appearances  and  expediencies ;  the  faith  in  great 
principle?,  by  which  a  civic  ruler  looks  past  all  the  immediate 
checks  and  shadows  that  would  dannt  a  common  man,  knowing 
that  what  is  rightly  done  will  have  a  right  issue,  and  holding  his 
way  in  spite  of  pul lings  at  his  cloak  and  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
enduring,  as  having  in  him  a  faith  which  is  evidence  of  things  un- 
iiccn.  And  Hope,  in  like  manner,  is  here  not  the  heavenward  hope 
which  ought  to  animate  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  but  she  attends  upon 
(jood  Government,  to  show  that  al*  such  government  is  expectant  as 
well  as  conservative;  that  if  it  ceases  to  be  hopeful  of  better 
tilings,  it  ceases  to  be  a  wise  guardian  of  jpresent  things:  that  it 
ought  never,  as  long  as  tlie  world  lasts,  to  be  wholly  content  with 
fliny  existing  state  of  institution  or  possession,  but  to  be  hopeful 
•till  of  more  ^visdom  and  power ;  not  clutching  at  it  restlessly  or 
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hastily,  but  feeling  tliat  its  real  life  oontista  in  steady  ascent  fiom 
high  to  higher:  conservative,  indeed,  and  jealously  conservative 
of  old  things,  but  conservative  of  them  as  pillan  not  as  pinnacles 
— as  aids,  but  not  as  Idols;  and  bq>efol  chie^y,  and  active,  in 
times  of  national  trial  or  distress,  according  to  those  first  and 
notable  words  describing  the  qneenly  nation.  ^She  riseth,  whili 
it  ii  yet  nigKtP  And  again,  the  winged  Chanty  which  is  atten- 
dant on  Good  Government  has,  in  this  fresco,  a  pecnliar  office. 
Can  yon  guess  what!  If  you  consider  the  character  of  contest 
which  so  often  takes  place  among  kings  for  their  crowns,  and  the 
selfish  and  tyrannous  means  they  commonly  take  to  aggrandize  or 
secure  their  power,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  office  of  Charity  is  to  crown  the  King.  And  yet,  if  you  think 
of  it  a  little,  you  will  see  the  beauty  of  the  thought  which  sets  her 
in  this  function :  since  in  the  first  place,  all  the  authority  of  a 
good  governor  should  be  desired  by  him  only  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  so  that  it  is  only  Love  that  makes  him  accept  or  guard  his 
crown  :  in  the  second  place,  bis  chief  greatness  consists  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  love,  and  he  is  tnily  to  be  revered  only  so  fiir  as  his 
acts  and  thoughts  are  those  of  kindness ;  so  that  Love  is  the  light 
of  his  crown,  as  well  as  the  giver  of  it :  lastly,  because  his  strength 
depends  on  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  it  is  only  their  love 
which  can  securely  crown  him,  and  for  ever.  So  that  Love  is  the 
strength  of  his  crown  as  well  as  the  light  of  it. 

Then,  surrounding  the  King,  or  in  various  obedience  to  biro, 
appear  the  dependent  virtues,  as  Fortitude,  Temperance,  Truth, 
and  other  attendant  spirits,  of  all  which  I  cannot  now  give  ac« 
count,  wishing  you  only  to  notice  the  one  to  whom  are  entrusted 
the  guidance  and  administration  of  the  public  revenues.  Can  you 
guess  which  it  is  likely  to  be  f  Charity,  you  would  have  thought, 
should  have  something  to  do  with  the  business ;  but  not  so,  Ust 
she  is  too  hot  to  attend  carefully  to  it  Prudence,  perhaps,  you 
think  of  in  the  next  place.     No,  she  is  too  timid,  and  loses  oppor 
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tanities  in  making  up  her  mind.  Can  it  bo  Liberality  then? 
No :  Liberality  is  entrusted  with  some  small  sums ;  but  she  is  a 
bad  accountant,  and  is  allowed  no  important  place  in  the  exche- 
quer. But  the  treasures  are  given  in  charge  to  a  virtue  of  which 
we  hear  too  little  in  modern  times,  as  distinct  from  others; 
Magnanimity:  largeness  of  heart:  not  softness  or  weakness  of 
heart,  mind  you — but  capacity  of  heart — the  great  measuring 
virtue,  which  weighs  in  heavenly  balances  all  that  may  be  given, 
and  all  that  may  be  gained ;  and  sees  how  to  do  noblest  things  in 
noblest  ways:  which  of  two  goods  comprehends  and  therefore 
chooses  the  greatest :  which  of  two  personal  sacrifices  dares  and 
accepts  the  laigest:  which,  out  of  the  avenues  of  beneficence^ 
treads  always  that  which  opens  farthest  into  the  blue  fields,  of 
futurity :  that  character,  in  fine,  which,  in  those  words  taken  by 
us  at  first  for  the  description  of  a  Queen  among  the  nations,  looks 
less  to  the  present  power  than  to  the  distant  promise ;  ^  Strength 
and  honour  are  in  her  clothing, — and  she  shall  rejoice  iv  timi 
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Tm  beads  of  our  subject  which  remain  for  onr  cansidention 
this  evening  are,  jou  will  remember,  the  accomalation  and  the 
distribation  of  works  of  art  Our  complete  inquiry  fell  into  four 
divisions — first,  how  to  get  our  genius ;  then,  how  to  applj  our 
genius;  then,  how  to  accumulate  its  results;  and  lastly^  how  to 
distribute  them.  We  considered,  last  evening,  how  to  discover 
and  apply  it ; — we  have  to-night  to  examine  the  modes  of  its 
pre8er\'ation  and  distribution. 

And  now,  in  the  outset,  it  will  be  well  to  face  that  objection 
which  we  put  aside  a  little  while  ago ;  namely,  that  perhaps  it  is 
not  well  to  have  a  great  deal  of  good  art;  and  that  it  should  not 
be  made  too  cheap. 

*^  Nay,"  I  can  imagine  some  of  the  more  generous  among  yoTj^ 
exclaiming,  "^  we  will  not  trouble  you  to  disprove  that  objection ; 
of  course  it  is  a  selfish  and  base  one :  good  art,  as  well  as  other 
good  things,  ought  to  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  put  as  far 
as  we  can  within  the  reach  of  everybody." 

Pardon  me,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  I  rather  side 
with  the  selfish  objectors,  and  believe  that  art  ought  not  to  be 
made  cheap,  beyond  a  certain  point ;  for  the  amount  of  pleasure 
that  you  can  receive  from  any  great  work,  depends  wholly  on  the 
quantity  of  attention  and  energy  of  mind  you  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  Now,  that  attention  and  energy  depend  much  more  on 
the  freshness  of  the  thing  than  you  would  at  all  suppose ;  unless 
you  very  carefully  studied  the  movements  of  your  own  minds.  If 
you  see  things  of  the  same  kind  and  of  equal  value  very  fro 
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quently,  your  reverence  for  them  is  infallibly  diminiahed,  your 
powers  of  attention  got  gradually  wearied,  and  your  interest  and 
enthusiasm  worn  out ;  and  you  cannot  in  that  state  bring  to  any 
given  work  the  energy  necessaiy  to  enjoy  it.  I^  indeed,  the 
question  were  only  between  enjoying  a  great  many  pictures  each  n 
Ultlc,  or  one  picture  very  much,  the  sum  of  enjoyment  being  in 
each  case  the  same,  yon  might  rationally  desire  to  possess  rather 
the  laiger  quantity,  than  the  small ;  both  because  one  work  of  art 
always  in  some  sort  illustrates  another,  and  because  quantity 
diminishes  the  chances  of  destruction.  But  the  question  is  not  a 
JBeisely  arithmetical  one  of  this  kind.  Your  fragments  of  broken 
admintioai  irfll  3Mt,whai  tiwyjun  put  t<ypther,jpakB  ap  «■• 
whole  admiration ;  two  and  two,  in  this  case,  do  not  make  four, 
nor  anything  like  four.  Your  good  picture,  or  book,  or  work  of 
art  of  any  kind,  is  always  in  some  degree  fenced  and  closed  about 
with  difficulty.  You  may  think  of  it  as  of  a  kind  of  cocoa-nut,  with 
*'ery  often  rather  an  unseemly  shell,  but  good  milk  and  kernel 
inside.  Now,  if  you  possess  twenty  cocoa-nuts,  and  being  thirsty, 
go  impatiently  from  one  to  the  other,  giving  only  a  single  scratch 
with  the  point  of  your  knife  to  the  shell  of  each,  yon  will  get  no 
milk  from  all  the  twenty.  But  if  you  Jeave  nineteen  of  them 
alone,  and  give  twenty  cuts  to  the  shell  of  one,  you  will  get 
through  it,  and  at  the  milk  of  it  And  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  is  always  to  get  tired  before  it  has  made  its  twenty 
cuts ;  and  to  try  another  nut ;  and  moreover,  even  if  it  has  per- 
severance enough  to  crack  its  nuts,  it  is  sure  to  try  to  eat  too 
many,  and  so  choke  itself.  Ilence,  it  is  wisely  appointed  for  us 
that  few  of  the  things  wo  desire  can  be  had  without  oonnierablo 
labour,  asBd  at  considenUe  intenrab  of  time.  We  cannot  gene- 
rally get  our  dinner  without  working  for  it,  and  that  gives  us  ap- 
petite for  it ;  we  cannot  get  our  holiday  without  waiting  for  it, 
and  that  gives  us  zest  for  it ;  and  we  ought  not  to  get  our  picture 
without  paying  for  it,  and  that  gives  is  a  mind  to  look  at  it 
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Naj,  I  will  evon  go  so  fiur  as  to  say,  that  we  ought  not  to  gel 
books  too  cheaply.  No  book,  I  believe,  is  ever  worth  half  so 
mach  to  its  reader  as  one  that  has  been  coveted  for  a  year  at  a 
bookstall,  and  bought  out  of  saved  half-pence ;  and  perhaps  a  day 
or  two^s  £uting.  That's  the  way  to  get  at  the  cream  of  a  book. 
And  I  should  say  more  on  this  matter,  and  protest  as  energet'cilly 
as  I  could  against  the  plague  of  cheap  literaturci  with  which  we 
are  just  now  afflicted,  but  that  I  fear  your  calling  me  to  order,  as 
being  unpractical^  because  I  don't  qnite  see  my  way  at  present  to 
making  everybody  fast  for  their  books.  But  one  may  see  that  a 
thing  is  desirable  and  possible,  even  though  one  may  not  at  once 
know  the  best  way  to  it — and  in  my  island  of  Barataria,  when  I 
get  it  well  into  order,  I  assure  you  no  book  shall  be  sold  for  less 
than  a  pound  sterling ;  if  it  can  be  published  cheaper  than  that, 
the  surplus  shall  all  go  into  my  treasury,  and  save  my  subjects 
taxation  in  other  directions ;  only  people  really  poor,  who  cannot 
pay  the  pound,  shall  be  supplied  with  the  books  they  want  for 
nothing,  in  a  certain  limited  quantity.  I  haven't  made  up  my 
mind  about  the  number  yet^  and  there  are  several  other  points  in 
the  system  yet  unsettled ;  when  they  are  all  determined,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  come  and  give  you  another  lecture,  on  the 
political  economy  of  literature.^ 

Meantime,  returning  to  our  immediate  subject,  I  say  to  my  gene- 
rous hearers,  who  want  to  shower  Titians  and  Turners  upon  us, 
like  falling  leaves,  *^  Pictures  ought  not  to  be  too  cheap ;"  but  in 
much  stronger  tone  I  would  say  to  those  who  want  to  keep  up  the 
prices  of  pictorial  property,  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  too  dear, 
that  is  to  say,  not  as  dear  as  they  are.  For,  as  matters  at  present 
stand,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  any  man  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  English  life  to  possess  himself  of  a  piece  of  great  art^ 
A  modem  drawing  of  average  merit,  or  a  first-class  engraving 

'  See  note  6th  in  Addenda^ 
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may  perhaps^  not  without  aome  Belf-reproach,  be  purchased  out  os 
his  savings  by  a  man  of  narrow  income ;  but  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ple of  first-rate  art — master-hands*  work — is  wholly  out  of  hif 
reach.  And  we  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  this  as  the  nalu* 
ral  course  and  necessity  of  things,  that  we  never  set  ourselves  in 
any  wise  to  diminish  the  evil ;  and  yet  it  is  an  evil  perfectly  capa 
blc  of  diminution.  It  is  an  evil  precisely  similar  in  kind  to  that 
which  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  respecting  good  books,  and 
which  everybody  then,  I  suppose,  thought  as  natural  as  we  do  now 
our  small  supply  of  good  pictures.  You  could  not  then  study  the 
work  of  a  great  historian,  or  great  poet,  any  more  than  you  can 
now  study  that  of  a  great  painter,  but  at  heavy  cost  If  you 
wanted  a  book,  you  had  to  get  it  written  out  for  you,  or  to  write 
it  out  for  yourself.  But  printing  came,  and  the  poor  man  may 
read  his  Dante  and  his  Homer ;  and  Dante  and  Ilomer  are  none 
the  worse  for  that  But  it  is  only  in  literature  that  private  per- 
sons of  moderate  fortune  can  possess  and  study  greatness :  they 
can  study  at  home  no  greatness  in  art;  and  the  object  of  that 
accumulation  which  we  are  at  present  aiming  at,  as  our  third 
object  in  political  economy,  is  to  bring  great  art  in  some  d^ree 
within  the  reach  of  the  multitude ;  and,  both  in  larger  and  more 
numerous  galleries  than  we  now  possess,  and  by  distribution, 
according  to  his  wealth  and  wish,  in  each  man's  home,  to  render 
the  influence  of  art  somewhat  correspondent  in  extent  to  that  of 
literature.  Here,  then,  is  the  subtle  balance  which  your  economist 
has  to  strike :  to  accumulate  so  much  art  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
whole  nation  a  supply  of  it,  according  to  its  need,  and  yet  to  regu- 
late its  distribution  so  that  there  shall  be  no  glut  of  it,  nor  contempt. 
A  difl&cult  balance,  indeed,  for  us  to  hold,  if  it  were  left  merely 
to  our  skill  to  poise ;  but  the  just  point  between  poverty  and  pro- 
fusion has  been  fixed  for  us  accurately  by  the  wise  laws  of  Provi 
dence.  If  you  careAilly  watch  for  all  the  genius  you  can  detect^ 
apply  it  to  good  service,  and  then  reverently  preserve  what  it  pro 
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daces,  jon  will  never  bave  too  little  art;  and  if,  on  the  othef 
hand,  70a  never  force  an  artist  to  work  hnrriedlj,  for  diily  brvad, 
nor  imperfectly,  because  yon  woald  rather  have  showy  works  than 
oomplete  ones,  yon  will  never  have  too  much.  Do  not  force  the 
multiplication  of  art,  and  you  will  not  have  it  too  cheap ;  do  not 
wantonly  destroy  it,  and  you  will  not  bave  it  too  dear. 

**  But  who  wantonly  destroys  it!"  you  will  ask.  Why,  we  all 
da  Perhaps  yon  thought,  when  I  came  to  this  part  of  our  sub* 
jcct,  corresponding  to  that  set  forth  in  our  honsewife*s  economy 
by  the  ^  keeping  her  embroidery  from  the  moth,"  that  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  only  how  to  take  better  care  of  pictures,  how  to  clean 
them,  and  varnish  them,  and  where  to  put  them  away  safely  when 
you  went  out  of  town.  Ah,  not  at  ail.  The  utmost  I  have  to  ask 
of  you  is,  that  you  will  not  pull  them  to  pieces,  and  trample  them 
under  your  feet,  "  What,**  you  will  say,  **  when  do  we  do  such 
things!  HavenH  we  built  a  perfectly  beautiful  gallery  for  all  the 
pictures  we  have  to  take  care  off"  Yes,  you  have,  for  the  pic- 
tures which  are  definitely  sent  to  Manchester  to  be  taken  care  of. 
But  there  are  quantities  of  pictures  out  of  Manchester  which  it  is 
your  business,  and  mine  too,  to  take  care  of  no  less  than  of  these, 
and  which  we  are  at  this  moment  employing  ourselves  in  pulling 
to  pieces  by  deputy.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  arc,  and  where 
they  are,  in  a  minute ;  only  first  let  me  state  one  more  of  those 
main  principles  of  political  economy  on  which  the  matter  hinges. 

I  must  begin  a  little  apparently  wide  of  the  mark,  and  ask  you 
to  reflect  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  waste  money  more  in 
England,  than  in  building  fine  tombs?  Our  respect  for  the  dead, 
when  they  we  just  dead,  is  something  wonderful,  and  the  way  we 
show  it  more  wonderful  still.  We  show  it  with  black  feathers  and 
black  horses;  we  show  it  with  black  dresses  and  bright  heraldries; 
we  show  it  with  costly  obelisks  and  sculptui^es  of  sorrow,  which 
spoil  half  of  our  most  beautiful  cathedials.  We  show  it  with  fright- 
ful gratings  and  vaults,  and  lids  of  dismal  stone,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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quiet  gratt ;  and  lasti  not  least,  we  show  it  by  permitting  onnelvei 
to  tell  any  number  of  lies  we  think  amiable  or  credible,  in  tbe  epi- 
taph. This  feeling  is  common  to  the  poor  as  well  as  tlie  rich ; 
and  we  all  know  how  many  a  poor  family  will  nearly  ruin  them- 
selves, to  testify  their  respect  for  some  member  of  it  in  his  coffiui 
whom  they  never  much  cared  for  when  he  was  out  of  it ;  and  how 
often  it  happens  that  a  poor  old  woman  will  starve  herself  to  death| 
in  order  that  she  may  be  respectably  buried. 

Now,  this  being  one  of  the  most  complete  and  special  ways  oi 
wasting  money ; — no  money  being  less  productive  of  good,  or  of 
any  percentage  whatever,  than  that  which  we  shake  away  fi-om  the 
ends  of  undertakers'  plumes — it  is  of  course  the  duty  of  all  good 
economists,  and  kind  persons,  to  prove  and  proclaim  continually, 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  that  respect  for  the  dead  is  not 
really  shown  by  laying  great  stones  on  them  to  tell  us  where  they 
are  laid ;  but  by  remembering  where  they  are  laid  witliout  a  stone 
to  help  us ;  trusting  them  to  the  sacred  grass  and  saddened  flowers ; 
and  still  more,  that  respect  and  love  are  shown  to  them,  not  by 
great  monuments  to  them  which  we  build  with  our  hands,  but  by 
letting  the  monuments  stand,  which  they  built  with  their  own. 
And  this  is  the  point  now  in  question* 

Observe,  there  are  two  great  reciprocal  duties  concerning  indu^ 
try,  constantly  to  be  exchanged  between  the  living  and  the  dead* 
We,  as  we  live  and  work,  are  to  be  always  thinking  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us ;  that  what  we  do  may  be  serviceable,  as 
far  as  we  can  make  it  so,  to  them,  as  well  as  to  us.  Then,  when 
wo  die,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  come  aiter  us  to  accept  tliis 
work  of  ours  with  thanks  and  remembrance,  not  thrusting  it  aside 
or  tearing  it  down  the  moment  they  think  they  have  no  use  for  it 
And  each  generation  will  only  be  happy  or  powerful  to  the  pitch 
tliat  it  ought  to  be,  in  fulfilling  these  two  duties  to  tlio  Past  and 
the  Future.  Its  own  work  will  never  be  rightly  done,  even  for 
itself — never  good,  or  nible,  or  pleasurable  to  its  own  eyes — if  il 
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does  not  preparo  it  also  for  the  eyes  of  generatioDs  yet  to  oome. 
And  its  own  possessions  will  never  be  enough  for  it»  and  its  own 
wiftdom  never  enough  for  it,  unless  it  avails  itself  gratefully  and 
tenderly  of  the  treasures  and  the  wisdom  bequeathed  to  it  by  iti 
ancestors. 

For,  be  assnrodf  that  all  the  best  things  and  treasures  of  thn 
world  are  not  to  be  produced  by  each  generation  for  itself;  but  we 
are  all  intended,  not  to  carve  our  work  in  snow  that  will  melt,  but 
each  and  all  of  us  to  be  continually  rolling  a  great  white  gathering 
snowball,  higher  and  higher — larger  and  larger — along  the  Alps  of 
human  power.  Thus  the  science  of  nations  is  to  be  accumulative 
from  father  to  son :  each  learning  a  little  more  and  a  little  more ; 
each  receiving  all  that  was  known,  and  adding  its  own  gain :  the 
history  and  poetry  of  nations  are  to  be  accumulative ;  each  genera- 
tion trcaftuiing  the  history  and  the  songs  of  its  ancestors,  adding 
its  own  history  and  its  own  songs;  and  the  art  of  nations  is  to  be 
accumulative,  just  as  science  and  history  are;  the  work  of  living 
men  not  superseding,  but  building  itself  upon  the  work  of  the  past. 
Nearly  every  great  and  intellectual  race  of  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, at  every  period  of  its  career,  an  art  with  some  peculiar  and 
precious  character  about  it^  wholly  unattainable  by  any  other  race, 
and  at  any  other  time ;  and  the  intention  of  Providence  concern- 
ing that  art,  is  evidently  that  it  should  all  grow  together  into  one 
mighty  temple ;  the  rough  stones  and  the  smooth  all  finding  theii 
place,  and  rising,  day  by  day,  in  richer  and  higher  pinnacles  to 
heaven. 

Now,  just  fancy  what  a  position  the  world,  considered  ns  one 
great  workroom — one  great  factory  in  the  form  of  a  globe — would 
have  been  in  by  this  time,  if  it  had  in  the  least  understood  this 
duty,  or  been  capable  of  it  Fancy  what  we  should  have  had 
around  us  now,  if,  instead  of  quarrelling  and  fighting  over  their 
work,  the  nations  had  aided  each  other  in  their  work,  or  if  even 
in  tlieir  conquests,  instead  of  effacing  the  memorials  of  those  thej 
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snceeeded  and  subdued,  they  had  guarded  the  spoila  of  theii  vio 
tones.  Fiincy  what  Europe  would  be  now^  if  the  delicate  statues 
and  temples  of  the  Greeks, — if  the  broad  roads  and  massy  walls 
of  the  Romans, — ^if  the  noble  and  pathetic  architecture  of  tJ\e 
middle  ages,  had  not  been  ground  to  dust  by  mere  human  rage. 
You  ta-k  of  the  scythe  of  Time,  and  the  tooth  of  Time :  I  tell 
yon.  Time  is  scythcless  and  toothless ;  it  is  we  who  gnaw  like  the 
worm — wo  who  smite  like  the  scytlic.  It  is  ourselves  who  abolish 
— ourselves  who  consume  :  we  are  the  mildew,  and  the  flame,  and 
the  soul  of  man  is  to  its  own  work  as  the  moth,  that  frets  when  it 
cannot  fly,  and  as  the  hidden  flame  that  blasts  where  it  cannot 
illumine.  All  these  lost  treasures  of  human  intellect  have  been 
wholly  destroyed  by  human  industry  of  destruction ;  the  marble 
would  have  stood  its  two  thousand  years  as  well  in  the  polished 
statue  as  in  the  Parian  cliff;  but  we  men  have  ground  it  to  pow- 
der, and  mixed  it  with  our  own  ashes.  The  walls  and  the  ways 
would  have  stood — it  is  we  who  have  left  not  one  stone  upon  an- 
other, and  restored  its  pathlcssncss  to  the  desert ;  the  great  cathe- 
drals  of  old  religion  would  have  stood — it  is  we  who  have  dashed 
down  the  carved  work  with  axes  and  hammers,  and  bid  the 
mountain-grass  bloom  upon  the  pavement,  and  the  sea-winds 
chaunt  in  the  galleries. 

You  will  perhaps  think  all  this  was  somehow  necessary  for  tlio 
development  of  the  human  race.  I  cannot  stay  now  to  disputo 
that,  though  I  would  willingly ;  but  do  you  think  it  is  Hill  neces* 
sary  for  that  development  ?  Do  you  think  that  in  this  nineteenth 
century  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  European  nations  to  turn  all 
the  places  where  their  principal  art-treasures  are  into  battle- 
fields ?  For  that  is  what  they  are  doing  even  while  I  speak ;  the 
gicat  firm  of  the  world  is  managing  its  business  at  this  moment, 
ju6t  as  it  has  done  in  past  times.  Imagine  what  would  be  the 
thriving  circumstances  of  a  manufacturer  of  some  delicate  pro- 
duce— suppose  glass,  or  china — in  whose  workshop  and  exhibitiot 
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rooms  all  tlie  workmen  and  clerks  began  fighting  at  least  once  a 
day,  first  blowing  off  the  steam,  and  breaking  all  the  roachioerj 
they  could  reach;  and  then  making  fortresses  of  all  the  cnp 
boards,  and  attacking  and  defending  the  show-tables,  the  victori- 
ons  party  finally  throwing  everything  they  could  get  hold  of  out 
of  the  window,  by.  way  of  showing  their  triumph,  and  the  poor 
Diannfactnrcr  picking  up  and  putting  away  at  last  a  cnp  hero  and 
a  handle  there.  A  fine  prosperous  business  tliat  would  be,  would 
it  not?  and  yet  that  is  precisely  the  way  the  great  manufacturing 
firm  of  the  world  carries  on  its  business. 

It  has  BO  arranged  its  political  squabbles  for  the  last  six  or  seren 
hundred  years,  that  no  one  of  them  could  be  fought  out  but  in  the 
midst  of  its  most  precious  art ;  and  it  so  arranges  them  to  tliis 
day.  For  example,  if  I  were  asked  to  lay  my  finger,  in  a  map  of 
the  world,  on  the  spot  of  the  world's  surface  which  contained  at 
this  moment  the  roost  singular  concentration  of  art-teaching  and 
art-treasure,  I  should  lay  it  on  the  name  of  the  town  of  Verona. 
Other  cities,  indeed,  contain  more  works  of  carriageable  art,  but 
none  contain  so  much  of  the  glorious  local  art,  and  of  the  springs 
and  sources  of  art,  which  can  by  no  means  bo  made  subjects  of 
package  or  porterage,  nor,  I  grieve  to  say,  of  salvage.  Verona 
possesses,  in  the  first  place,  not  the  largest,  but  the  most  perfect 
and  intelligible  Roman  amphitheatre  that  exists,  still  unbroken  in 
circle  of  step,  and  strong  in  succession  of  vault  and  arch  :  it  con- 
tains minor  Roman  monuments,  gateways,  theatres,  baths,  wrecki 
of  temples,  which  give  the  streets  of  its  suburbs  a  character  of 
antiquity  unexampled  elsewhere,  except  in  Rome  itself.  But  it 
contains,  in  the  next  place,  what  Rome  does  not  contain — perfect 
examples  of  the  great  twelfth-century  Lombardic  architecture, 
which  was  the  root  of  all  the  medieval  art  of  Italy,  without  which 
no  Giottos,  no  Angelicos,  no  Raphaels  would  have  been  possible ; 
it  contauis  that  architecture,  not  in  rude  forms,  but  in  the  most 
perfect  and  loveliest  types  it  ever  attained— ^sontaina  those,  not  \r 
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roios,  nor  it:  altered  and  hardly  decipherable  fragments,  but  in 
churches  perfect  from  porch  to  apse,  with  all  their  carving  fresh, 
their  pillars  firm,  their  joints  unloosened.  Besides  these,  it 
includes  examples  of  the  great  thirteenth  and  fourteenth-century 
Gothic  of  Italy,  not  merely  perfect,  but  elsewhere  unrivalled.  At 
Rome,  the  Roman — at  Pisa,  the  Lombard,  architecture  may  be 
seen  in  greater  or  in  equal  nobleness ;  but  not  at  Rome,  nor  Pisa, 
iior  Florence,  nor  in  any  city  of  the  world,  is  there  a  great  medi- 
leval  Gothic  like  the  Gothic  of  Verona.  Elsewhere,  it  is  either 
less  pure  in  type  or  less  lovely  in  completion :  only  at  Verona  may 
yon  see  it  in  the  simplicity  of  its  youthful  power,  and  the  tender* 
ness  of  its  accomplished  beauty.  And  Verona  possesses,  in  the 
last  place,  the  loveliest  Renaissance  architecture  of  Italy,  not  dis- 
turbed by  pride^  nor  defiled  by  luxury,  but  rising  in  fiiir  fulfilment 
of  domestic  service,  serenity  of  effortless  grace,  and  modesty  of 
home  seclusion ;  its  richest  work  given  to  the  windows  that  open 
on  the  narrowest  streets  and  most  silent  gardens.  All  this  she 
possesses,  in  the  midst  of  natural  scenery  such  as  assuredly  exists 
nowhere  else  in  the  habitable  globe — a  wild  Alpine  river  foaming 
at  her  feet,  from  whose  shores  the  rocks  rise  in  a  great  crescent, 
dark  with  cypress,  and  misty  with  olive:  inimitably,  fi-om  before 
her  southern  gates,  the  tufted  plains  of  Italy  sweep  and  fiidc  in 
golden  light;  around  her,  north  and  west,  the  Alps  crowd  in 
crested  troops,  and  the  winds  of  Benacus  bear  to  her  the  coolness 
of  their  snows. 

And  this  is  the  city — such,  and  possessing  such  things  as  these 
— at  whose  gates  the  decisive  battles  of  Italy  are  fought  continu- 
ally :  three  days  her  towers  trembled  with  the  echo  of  the  cannon 
of  Areola ;  hoaped  pebbles  of  the  Mincio  divide  her  fields  to  tljii 
hour  with  lines  of  broken  rampart,  whence  the  tide  of  war  rolled 
back  to  Novara ;  and  now  on  that  crescent  of  her  eastern  cliffs, 
whence  the  full  moon  used  to  rise  through  the  bars  of  th^ 
cypresses  in  her  burning  summer  twilights,  touching  with  sofi 
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increase  of  silver  light  the  rosy  marbles  of  her  oalconies,  dong 
the  ridge  of  that  encompassing  rock,  other  circles  are  increasing 
now,  white  and  pale;  walled  towers  of  cruel  strength,  sable 
spotted  with  cannon-courses.  I  tell  yon,  I  have  seen,  when  the 
thunderclouds  came  down  on  those  Italian  hills,  and  all  their  crags 
were  dipped  in  the  dark,  terrible  purple,  as  if  the  winepress  of  the 
wrath  of  God  had  stained  their  mountain-raiment — I  have  seen  the 
hail  fall  in  Italy  till  the  forest  branches  stood  stripped  and  bare  as 
if  blasted  by  the  locust ;  but  the  white  hail  never  fell  from  those 
clouds  of  heaven  as  the  black  hail  will  fall  from  the  clouds  of  hcU, 
if  ever  one  breath  of  Italian  life  stirs  again  in  the  streets^  of 
Verona. 

Sad  as  yon  will  feel  this  to  be,  I  do  not  say  that  you  can  directly 
prevent  it ;  you  cannot  drive  the  Anstrians  ont  of  Italy,  nor  pre- 
vent them  from  building  forts  where  they  choose,  but  I  do  say,* 

*  Tbo  reader  can  hardly  but  remember  Mrs.  Browning's  beautiful  appen] 
for  Italy,  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiist  great  KxliibitioD  of  Art  ic 
England: — 

0  Magi  of  the  east  and  of  the  west, 

Tour  inoense,  gold,  and  myrrh  are  excellent  I — 

What  gifts  for  Christ,  then,  bring  ye  with  the  rest? 

Tour  hands  have  worked  welL    Is  jonr  oonrage  spent 

In  handwork  only  7    Have  you  nothing  best, 

Which  generous  aonls  may  perfect  and  present^ 

And  He  shall  thank  the  givers  for  ?  no  light 

Of  teaching,  liberal  nations,  for  the  poor. 

Who  sit  in  darimess  when  it  is  not  night? 

No  care  for  wicked  children  7    Christ, — no  core^ 

No  help  for  women,  sobbing  out  of  sight 

Because  men  made  the  laws  7  no  brothel-lure 

Burnt  out  by  popular  lightniDgs?    Hast  thou  found 

No  remedy,  my  England,  for  such  woes  7 

Ko  outlet,  Austria,  for  the  scourged  and  botnd, 

No  call  back  for  the  exiled  7  no  repose, 

Rus^  for  knouted  Poles  worked  undur  ground. 
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that  yon,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  ought  to  be  both  acting  and  feeling 
with  a  fnll  knowledge  and  understanding  of  these  things,  and  that, 
withont  trying  to  excite  revolutions  or  weaken  governments,  we 
may  give  our  own  thoughts  and  help,  so  as  in  a  measure  to  prevent 
needless  de^tructiDn.  Wo  should  do  this,  if  we  only  realized  tlio 
thing  thoroughly.  You  drive  out  day  by  day  through  your  own 
pretty  suburbs,  and  you  think  only  of  making,  with  what  money 
you  have  to  spare,  your  gateways  handsomer,  and  your  carriage- 
drives  wider — and  your  drawing-rooms  more  splendid,  having  a 
vague  notion  that  you  are  all  the  while  patronizing  and  advancing 
art,  and  yon  make  no  effort  to  conceive  the  &ct,  that  within  a  few 
hours'  journey  of  you,  there  are  gateways  and  drawing-rooms 
which  might  just  as  well  be  yours  as  these,  all  built  already;  gate- 
ways built  by  the  greatest  masters  of  sculpture  that  ever  struck 
marble;  drawing-rooms  painted  by  Titian  and  Veronese;  and  3*ou 
won't  accept,  nor  save  these  as  they  are,  but  you  will  rather  fetch 
the  house-painter  from  over  the  way,  and  let  Titian  and  W^roneso 
house  tlie  rats.  "  Yes,"  of  courec,  you  answer ;  **  we  want  nice 
houses  here,  not  houses  in  Verona.  What  should  we  do  with 
houses  in  Verona?"  And  I  answer,  do  precisely  what  you  do 
with  the  most  expensive  part  of  your  possessions  here :  take  pride 
in  them— -only  a  noble  pride.    You  know  well,  when  you  examine 

And  gentle  ladies  bleached  among  the  snows  ? 

Ko  mercy  for  the  sltfve,  America  ? 

Ko  hope  for  Borne,  free  France,  duvalric  France  7 

Alas,  great  nations  have  great  shames,  I  say. 

Ko  pity,  0  world  I  no  tender  utterance 

Of  benediction,  and  prayers  stretclied  tills  way 

For  poor  Italia,  baffled  by  mischance? 

0  gracious  nations^  give  some  ear  to  aie  I 

You  all  go  to  your  Fair,  and  I  am  one 

Who  at  the  roadside  of  humanity 

Beseech  your  ahns, — God^s  justice  to  be  dono^ 

So  prosper  1 
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yoar  own  hc^rta,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  satiiB  yon  spend  on 
poweflfiioiu  are  spent  for  pride.  Why  are  year  carriages  nicely 
painted  and  finished  outside  ?  Yon  don't  see  the  outsides  as  yon 
sit  in  them — ^the  oatsides  are  for  other  people  to  see.  Why  are 
your  exteriors  of  houses  so  well  finished,  your  furniture  so  polished 
and  costly,  but  for  other  people  to  see  ?  You  are  just  as  comfort- 
able yourselves,  writing  on  your  old  friend  of  a  desk,  witli  the 
white  cloudings  in  his  leather,  and  using  the  li^t  of  a  window 
which  is  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  brick  wall  And  all  that  is 
desirable  to  be  done  in  this  matter,  is  merely  to  take  prido  in  pro- 
serving  great  art,  instead  of  in  producing  mean  art ;  pride  in  the 
possession  of  precious  and  enduring  things,  a  little  way  oE,  instead 
of  slight  and  perishing  things  near  at  hand.  You  know,  in  old 
English  times,  our  kings  liked  to  have  lordships  and  dukedoms 
abroad,  and  why  should  not  you,  merchant  princes,  like  to  have 
lordships  and  estates  abroad?  Believe  me,  rightly  understood, 
it  would  be  a  prouder,  and  in  the  full  sense  of  our  English 
word,  more  ^respectable^  tiling  to  be  lord  of  a  palace  at  Ve- 
rona, or  of  a  cloister  full  of  frescos  at  Florence,  than  to  have  a 
file  of  servants  dressed  in  the  finest  liveries  that  ever  tailor 
stitched,  as  long  as  would  reach  from  here  to  Bolton : — ^yes,  and  a 
prouder  thing  to  send  people  to  travel  in  Italy,  who  would  have 
to  say  every  now  and  then,  of  some  fair  piece  of  art,  ^  Ah  I  this 
was  kept  here  for  us  by  the  good  people  of  Manchester,**  than  to 
bring  them  travelling  all  the  way  here,  exclaiming  of  your  various 
art  treasures,  ''These  were  brought  here  Cor  us  (not  altogether 
without  harm)  by  the  good  people  of  Maiicliester,"  "  Ah !"  but 
you  say,  'Hhc  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  will  pay;  but  Veronese 
palaces  won't "  Pardon  me.  They  wovld  pay,  less  directly,  but 
for  more  richly.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  in  tlic  long  run  good  for 
Manchester,  or  good  for  England,  that  the  Continent  should  be  io 
the  state  it  is  f  Do  you  think  the  perpetual  fear  of  revolution,  or 
the  perpetual  repression  of  thought  and  eneigy  that  clouds  and 
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encumbers  the  natioiiB  of  Europe,  is  eventually  profitable  for  usf 
Were  w<^  any  the  better  of  the  course  of  afiairs  in  '48 ;  or  has  the 
stabling  of  the  dragoon  horses  in  the  great  houses  of  Italy,  any 
distinct  effect  in  the  promotion  of  the  cotton-trade  ?  Not  so.  But 
every  stake  that  you  could  hold  in  the  stability  of  the  Continent, 
and  every  effort  that  yon  could  make  to  give  example  of  English 
habits  and  principles  on  the  Continent,  and  every  kind  deed  that 
you  couW  do  in  relieving  distress  and  preventing  despair  on  the 
Continent,  vould  have  tenfold  reaction  on  the  prosperity  of 
England,  and  open  and  urge,  in  a  thousand  unforeseen  directions^ 
the  sluices  of  commerce  and  the  springs  of  industry. 

I  could  press,  if  I  chose,  both  these  motives  upon  you,  of  pride 
and  self-intcrct^  with  more  force,  but  these  are  not  motives  which 
ought  to  be  urged  upon  you  at  all.  The  only  motive  that  I  ought 
to  put  before  you  is  simply  that  it  would  be  right  to  do  this ;  that 
the  holding  of  property  abroad,  and  the  personal  efforts  of  English- 
men to  redeem  the  condition  of  foreign  nations,  are  among  the 
most  direct  pieces  of  duty  which  our  wealth  renders  incumbent 
upon  us.  I  do  not — ^and  in  all  truth  and  deliberateness  I  say  this 
— I  do  not  know  anything  more  ludicrous  among  the  self-decep- 
tions of  well-meaning  people  than  their  notion  of  patiiotism,  as 
requiring  them  to  limit  their  efforts  to  the  good  of  their  own 
country; — ^tho  notion  that  charity  is  a  geographical  virtue,  and 
that  what  it  is  holy  and  righteous  to  do  for  people  on  one  bank 
of  a  river,  it  is  quite  improper  and  unnatural  to  do  for  people  on 
the  other.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  thing,  some  day  or  other,  foi 
the  Christian  world  to  remember,  that  it  went  on  thinking  for  twc 
thousand  years  tliat  neighbours  were  neighbours  at  Jerusalem,  but 
not  at  Jericho;  a  wonderful  tiling  for  us  English  to  reflect,  io 
after-years,  how  long  it  was  bofiorc  we  could  shake  hands  with 
anybody  across  that  shallow  salt  wash,  which  the  very  chalk-flnst 
of  its  two  shores  whitens  from  Folkstone  to  Amlleteuse. 

Nor  ought  the  motive  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  that  of  Mercy,  tc 
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be  without  its  inflaence  on  jou,  who  have  been  the  first  to  ask  to 
see,  and  the  first  to  show  to  na,  the  treasures  whieh  this  poor  lost 
Italy  has  given  to  England.  Remember  all  these  tbings  that 
delight  jou  hero  were  hers — ^hers  either  in  hct  or  in  tcachirg] 
bers,  in  fact,  arc  all  the  most  powerful  and  most  touching  paintingi 
of  old  time  that  now  glow  npon  your  walls ;  hers  in  teaching  are 
all  the  best  and  greatest  of  descendant  souls — your  Reynolds  and 
your  Gainsborough  never  could  have  painted  but  for  Venice ;  and 
tiie  energies  \\hich  have  given  the  only  true  life  to  your  existing 
art  were  first  stirred  by  voices  of  the  dead,  that  haunted  the 
Sacred  Field  of  Pisa. 

Well,  all  these  motives  for  some  definite  course  of  action  on 
our  part  towards  foreign  countries  rest  upon  very  serious  facts; 
too  serious,  perhaps  you  will  think,  to  be  interfered  with ;  for  we 
are  all  of  us  in  the  habit  of  leaving  great  things  alone,  as  if  Pro- 
vidence would  mind  them,  and  attending  ourselves  only  to  little 
tilings  which  we  know,  pi-actically,  Providence  docstrt  mind  unless 
we  do.  Wo  ai*e  ready  enough  to  give  care  to  the  growing  of 
pines  and  lettuces,  knowing  that  they  don^t  grow  Proxidentially 
sweet  or  large  unless  we  look  after  them;  but  we  don^t  give 
any  care  to  the  good  of  Italy  or  Germany,  because  we  think  that 
they  will  grow  Providentially  happy  without  any  of  our  med- 
dling. 

Let  us  leave  the  great  things,  then,  and  think  of  little  things; 
not  of  the  destruction  of  whole  provinces  in  war,  which  it  may 
not  be  any  business  of  ours  to  prevent ;  but  of  the  destruction  of 
poor  little  pictures  in  peace,  from  which  it  surely  would  not  be 
much  out  of  our  way  to  save  them.  You  know  I  said,  just  now, 
we  were  all  of  us  engaged  in  pulling  pictures  to  pieces  by  deputy, 
and  you  did  not  believe  me.  Consider,  then,  tliia  similitude  of 
ourselves.  Suppose  you  saw  (as  I  doubt  not  you  often  do  see)  a 
prudent  and  kind  young  lady  sitting  at  work,  in  the  comer  of  a 
quiet  room,  knitting  comforters  for  her  cousins,  and  that  just  out 
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nde,  in  the  hall,  yon  saw  a  cat  and  her  kittens  at  play  among  the 
family  pictures;  amnsing  themselves  especially  with  tlie  best 
Vandykes,  by  getting  on  the  tops  of  the  frames,  and  then  scram 
biing  down  the  canvasses  by  their  claws;  and  on  some  ono^ 
informing  the  yonng  lady  of  these  proceedings  of  the  cat  and 
kittens,  suppose  she  answered  that  it  wasn^t  her  cat,  bat  licr 
aister^s,  and  the  pictures  weren^t  hers,  bat  her  uncle\  and  she 
conldn't  leave  her  work,  for  she  had  to  make  so  many  pairs  of 
comforters  before  dinner.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  prudent 
and  kind  young  lady  was,  on  the  whole,  answerable  for  the  addi- 
tional  touches  of  claw  on  the  Vandykes!  Now,  that  is  precisely 
what  we  prudent  and  kind  English  are  doing,  only  on  a  larger 
scale.  Here  we  sit  in  Manchester,  hard  at  work,  very  properly, 
making  comforters  for  onr  cousins  ail  over  the  world.  Just  out- 
side there  in  the  hall — that  beautiful  marble  hall  of  Italy — ^the 
cats  and  kittens  and  monkeys  arc  at  play  among  the  pictures  :  I 
assure  you,  in  the  course  of  the  fifteen  years  in  which  I  have 
been  working  in  those  places  in  which  the  most  precious  remnants 
of  European  art  exist,  a  sensation,  whether  I  would  or  no,  was 
gradually  made  distinct  and  deep  in  my  mind,  that  I  was  living 
and  working  in  the  midst  of  a  den  of  monkeys ; — sometimes  ami- 
able and  affectionate  monkeys,  with  all  manner  of  winning  ways 
and  kind  irtentions ; — more  frequently  selfish  and  malicious  mon- 
keys, but,  whatever  their  disposition,  squabbling  continually  about 
nuts,  and  the  best  places  on  the  barren  sticks  of  trees;  and 
that  all  this  monkeys*  den  was  filled,  by  mischance,  with  precious 
pictures,  and  the  witty  and  wilful  beasts  were  always  wrapping 
themselves  up  and  going  to  sleep  in  pictures,  or  tearing  holes  in 
them  to  grin  through;  or  tasting  them  and  spitting  them  out 
i^in,  or  twisting  them  np  into  ropes  and  making  swings  of  them ; 
and  that  sometimes  only,  by  watching  one*s  opportunity,  and  bear 
ing  a  scratch  or  a  bite,  one  could  rescue  the  comer  of  a  Tin- 
toret,  or  Paul  Veronese,  and  push  it  through  the   bars  into  a 
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place  of  safety.  Literally,  I  aarare  you,  this  was,  and  this  is,  the 
6xed  impreasion  on  my  mind  of  the  state  of  matters  in  Italy. 
And  see  how.  The  professors  of  art  in  Italy,  having  long  fol- 
lowed a  method  of  stady  peculiar  to  themselves,  have  at  last 
arrived  at  a  form  of  art  peculiar  to  themselves ;  very  different 
from  that  which  was  arrived  at  by  Corr^gio  and  Titian.  Natu* 
rally,  the  professors  like  their  own  form  the  best;  and,  as  the 
old  pictures  are  generally  not  so  startling  to  the  eye  as  the 
modern  ones,  the  dukes  and  counts  who  possess  them,  and  who 
like  to  see  their  galleries  look  new  and  fine  (and  are  persuaded 
also  that  a  celebrated  chef-d'oeuvre  ought  always  to  catch  the  eye 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oflf),  believe  the  professors  who  tdl  them 
their  sober  pictures  are  quite  faded,  and  good  for  nothing,  and 
should  all  be  brought  bright  again;  and  accordingly,  give  the 
sober  pictures  to  the  professors,  to  be  put  right  by  rules  of  art 
Then,  the  professors  repaint  the  old  pictures  in  all  the  princi- 
pal  places,  leaving  perhaps  only  a  bit  of  background  to  set  off 
their  own  work.  And  thus  the  professors  come  to  be  generally 
figured  in  my  mind,  as  the  monkeys  who  tear  holes  in  the 
pictures,  to  grin  through.  Then  the  picture-dealers,  who  live  by 
the  picture^  cannot  sell  them  to  the  English  in  their  old  and  pure 
state ;  all  the  good  work  must  be  covered  with  new  paint,  and  va^ 
nislied  so  as  to  look  like  one  of  the  professorial  pictures  in  the 
great  gallery,  before  it  is  saleable.  And  thus  tlie  dea'iers  come  to 
be  imaged,  in  my  mind,  as  the  monkeys  who  make  ropes  of 
the  pictures,  to  swing  by.  Then,  every  now  and  then,  in  some  old 
stable,  or  wine-cellar,  or  timber-shed,  behind  some  forgotten  vats 
or  faggots,  somebody  finds  a  fresco  of  Perugino's  or  Giotto's, 
Imt  doesn't  think  much  of  it,  and  has  no  idea  of  having  people 
coming  into  his  cellar,  or  being  obliged  to  move  his  faggots;  and 
so  he  whitewashes  the  fresco,  and  puts  the  faggots  back  again ; 
and  these  kind  of  persons,  tlierefore,  come  generally  to  be  imaged 
•n  m}'  mind,  as  the  monkeys  who  taste  the  pictures,  and  spit 
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them  out,  not  finding  them  nice.  While,  finally,  the  squabbling 
for  nats  and  apples  (called  in  Italy  **  bella  libcrta  *')  goes  on  all 
day  long. 

Now,  all  this  might  soon  bo  pnt  an  end  to,  if  we  EnglisL;  who 
arc  so  fond  of  travelling  in  the  body,  would  also  travel  a  little  in 
soul :  We  think  it  a  great  ti-iumph  to  get  our  packages  and  our 
persons  carried  at  a  fast  pace,  but  we  never  take  the  slightest 
trouble  to  put  any  pace  into  our  perceptions ;  we  stay  usually  at 
home  in  thought,  or  if  we  over  mentally  see  the  world,  it  is  at  the 
old  stage-coach  or  waggon  rate.  Do  but  consider  what  an  odd 
sight  it  would  be,  if  it  were  only  qnito  clear  to  you  how  things  are 
really  going  on — ^how,  here  in  England,  we  are  making  enormona 
and  expensive  efforts  to  produce  new  art  of  all  kinds,  knowing  and 
confessing  all  the  while  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  bad,  but 
struggling  still  to  produce  new  patterns  of  wall-papers,  and  new 
shapes  of  tea-pots,  and  new  pictures,  and  statues,  and  architecture; 
and  pluming  and  cackling  if  ever  a  tea-pot  or  a  picture  has  the 
least  good  in  it ; — all  the  while  taking  no  thought  whatever  of  the 
best  possible  pictures,  and  statues,  and  wall-patterns  already  in 
existence,  which  require  nothing  but  to  be  taken  common  care  o^ 
and  kept  from  damp  and  dust :  but  we  let  the  walls  fall  that 
Giotto  patterned,  and  the  canvasses  rot  that  Tintoret  painted,  and 
the  architecture  be  dashed  to  pieces  that  St  Louis  built,  while  wo 
are  furnishing  our  drawing-rooms  with  prize  upholstery,  and 
writing  accounts  of  our  handsome  warehouses  to  the  country 
papers.  Don't  think  I  uso  my  words  vaguely  or  generally:  I 
speak  of  literal  facts.  Giotto's  frescos  at  Assisi  are  perishing  at 
this  moment  for  want  of  decent  care ;  Tintoret*s  pictures  in  Saa 
Sebastian  at  Venice,  are  at  this  instant  rotting  piecemeal  into  grey 
rags ;  St  Louis's  chapel,  at  Carcassonne^  is  at  this  moment  lying 
in  shattisred  fragments  in  the  market-place.  And  hero  we  are  all 
cawing  and  crowing,  poor  little  half-fledged  daws  as  we  are,  about 
the  prettv  sticks  and  wool  in  our  own  nests.    There's  hardly 
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a  dny  pnsaes,  when  I  am  at  home,  but  I  get  a  letter  from  some 
well-meaning  country  clergyman,  deeply  anxious  about  the  state 
of  his  parish  church,  and  breaking  his  heart  to  get  money  togctlid 
tliat  he  may  hold  up  some  wretched  rcmuant  of  Tudor  tracery, 
with  one  niche  in  the  comer  and  no  statue — when  all  the  while 
the  mightiest  piles  of  religious  architecture  and  sculpture  that  evei 
the  world  saw  are  being  blasted  and  withered  away,  without  one 
glance  of  pity  or  regret  The  country  clergyman  docs  not  carf 
for  them — he  has  a  sea-sick  imagination  that  cannot  cross  channel 
What  is  it  to  him,  if  the  angels  of  Assisi  fade  from  its  vaults,  or 
the  queens  and  Idngs  of  Chartres  fall  from  their  pedestals  f  They 
are  not  in  his  parish. 

*^  What  !^  you  will  say,  *^  are  we  not  to  produce  any  new  art, 
nor  take  care  of  our  parish  churches  !^  "^  No,  certainly  not,  until 
yon  have  taken  proper  care  of  the  art  you  have  got  already,  and 
of  the  best  churches  out  of  the  parish.  Your  first  and  proper 
standing  is  not  as  churchwardens  and  parish  overseers,  in  an  Eng- 
lish county,  but  as  members  of  the  great  Christian  community  of 
Europe.  And  as  members  of  that  community  (in  which  alone, 
observe,  pure  and  precious  ancient  art  exists,  for  there  is  none  in 
America,  none  in  Asia,  none  in  Africa),  you  cpnduct  yourselves 
pixscisely  as  a  manufacturer  would,  who  attended  to  his  looms,  but 
left  his  warehouse  without  a  roof.  The  rain  floods  your  ware- 
house, the  rats  frolic  in  it,  the  spiders  spin  in  it,  the  choughs  build 
in  it,  the  wall-plague  frets  and  festers  in  it^  and  still  you  keep 
weave,  weave,  weaving  at  your  wretched  webs,  and  thinking  you 
are  growing  rich,  while  more  is  gnawed  out  of  your  warehouse  in 
an  hour  than  you  can  weave  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Even  this  similitude  is  not  absurd  enough  to  set  us  rightly  forth. 
The  weaver  would,  or  might,  at  least,  hope  that  his  new  woof  was 
as  htout  as  the  old  ones,  and  that,  therefore,  in  spite  of  rain  and 
ravage,  he  would  have  something  to  wrap  himself  in  when  he 
needed  it    But  our  webs  rot  as  we  spin.    The  very  fact  that  we 
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despise  the  great  art  of  the  past  shows  that  we  cantot  produce 
great  art  now.  If  we  could  do  it,  wo  should  love  it  when  wo  saw 
it  done — ^if  we  really  cared  for  it,  wo  should  recognise  it  and  keep 
it ;  hut  wo  don^t  care  for  it  It  is  not  art  that  wo  want ;  it  is 
amusement,  gratification  of  pride,  present  gain — anything  in  the 
world  but  art:  let  it  rot,  we  shall  always  have  enough  to  talk 
about  and  hang  over  our  sideboards. 

You  will  (I  hope)  finally  ask  me  what  is  the  outcome  of  all  thia 
practicable  to-morrow  morning  by  us  who  are  sitting  here  ?  Hiese 
are  the  main  practical  outcomes  of  it:  In  the  first  place,  don't 
grumble  when  you  hear  of  a  new  picture  being  bought  by  Govern- 
ment at  a  large  price.  There  are  many  pictures  in  Europe  now 
in  danger  of  destruction  which  are,  in  the  true  senso  of  the  word, 
priceless ;  the  proper  price  is  simply  that  which  it  is  necessary  to 
give  to  get  and  to  save  them.  If  you  can  get  them  for  fifty 
pounds,  do ;  if  not  for  less  than  a  hundred,  do ;  if  not  for  less  tlian 
five  thousand,  do ;  if  not  for  less  than  twenty  thousand,  do ;  never 
mind  being  imposed  upon :  there  is  nothing  disgraceful  in  being 
imposed  upon ;  the  only  disgrace  is  in  imposing ;  and  yon  canH 
in  general  get  anything  much  worth  having,  in  the  way  of  Conti- 
nental art,  but  it  must  be  with  the  help  or  connivance  of  numbers 
of  people,  who,  indeed,  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  but  who  practically  have,  and  always  will  have,  everything 
to  do  with  it ;  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  submit  to  be  cheated  by 
them  out  of  a  ducat  here  and  a  zecchin  there,  you  will  be  cheated 
by  them  out  of  your  picture ;  and  whether  you  are  most  imposed 
upon  in  losing  that,  or  the  zecchins,  I  think  I  may  leave  you  to 
judge ;  though  I  know  there  are  many  political  economists,  who 
would  rather  leave  a  bag  of  gold  on  a  garret-table,  than  give  a 
porter  sixpence  extra  to  carry  it  downstairs. 

That,  then,  is  the  first  practical  outcome  of  the  matter.  Nevei 
grumble,  but  be  glad  when  you  hear  of  a  new  picture  being  bought 
at  a  large  price.    In  the  long  run,  the  dearest  pictures  are  always 
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the  beet  bargaiDs;  and,  I  repeat  (for  else  jon  might  think  I  said 
it  in  mere  hurry  of  talk,  and  not  deliberately),  there  are  bohqc 
pictures  which  are  without  price.  Ydu  should  stand,  nationally, 
at  the  edge  of  Dover  cliffs — Shakespearc^s — and  wave  blank 
cheques  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  aeni 
freely  offered,  for  such  and  such  canvasses  of  theirs. 

Then  the  next  practical  outcome  of  it  is — ^Never  buy  a  copy  of 
a  picture,  under  may  circumstances  whatever.  All  copies  are  bad ; 
because  no  painter  who  is  woitk  a  itaMr  ever  mil  copy.  lie  will 
make  a  study  of  a  picture  he  likes,  for  hia  omi  «h^  in  liis  own 
way ;  but  he  won't  and  can't  copy ;  whenever  you  buy  a  copy, 
you  buy  so  much  misunderstanding  of  the  original,  and  encourage 
a  dull  perBon  in  following  a  business  he  is  not  fit  for,  besides 
increasing  ultimately  chances  of  mistake  and  imposture,  and  flu> 
thering,  as  directly  as  money  can  farther,  the  cause  of  ignorance 
in  all  directions.  You  may,  in  fact,  consider  yourself  as  having 
purchased  a  certain  quantity  of  mistakes ;  and,  according  to  your 
power,  being  engaged  in  disseminating  them. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  copies  should  never  be  made 
A  certain  number  of  dull  persons  should  always  bo  employed  by 
a  Government  in  making  the  most  accurate  copies  possible  of  all 
good  pictures ;  these  copies,  though  artistically  valueless,  would  be 
hictorically  and  documentarily  valuable,  in  the  event  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  picture.  The  studies  also  made  by  great  artists 
for  their  own  use,  should  be  sought  after  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness; tliey  are  often  to  be  bought  cheap ;  and  in  connection  with 
mechanical  copies,  would  become  very  precious;  tracings  from 
frescos  and  other  large  works  arc  all  of  great  value ;  for  though  a 
tracing  is  liable  to  just  as  many  mistakes  as  a  copy,  the  mistakes 
in  a  tracing  are  of  one  kind  only,  which  may  be  allowed  for,  but 
tlie  mistakes  of  a  common  copyist  are  of  all  conceivable  kinds: 
finally,  engravings,  in  so  far  as  they  convey  certain  facts  about  the 
pictnrc%  are  ofkan  serviceable  and  valuable.    I  can't,  of  coune^ 
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enter  into  details  in  these  matters  just  now ;  only  this  main  piece 
of  advice  I  can  safely  give  you — never  to  buy  copies  of  picture 
(for  your  private  possession)  which  pretend  to  give  a  facsimile  that 
shall  be  in  any  wise  representative  of,  or  equal  to,  the  onginai. 
Whenever  you  do  so,  you  are  only  lowering  your  taste,  and  wast- 
ing your  money.  And  if  you  are  generous  and  wise,  you  will  be^ 
ready  rather  to  subscribe  as  much  as  you  would  have  given  for  a . 
copy  of  a  great  picture,  towards  its  purchase,  or  the  purchase  of 
some  other  like  it,  by  the  nation.  There  ought  to  be  a  great 
National  Society  instituted  for  the  purchase  of  pictures ;  presenting 
them  to  the  various  galleries  in  our  great  cities,  and  watching 
there  over  their  safety :  but  in  the  meantime,  you  can  always  act 
safely  and  beneficially  by  merely  allowing  your  artist  friends  to 
buy  pictures  for  you,  when  they  see  good  ones.  Never  buy  for 
yourselves,  nor  go  to  the  foreign  dealers ;  but  let  any  painter  whom 
you  know  be  entrusted,  when  he  finds  a  neglected  old  picture  in 
an  old  house,  to  try  if  he  cannot  get  it  for  you ;  then,  if  you  like 
it,  keep  it ;  if  not,  send  it  to  the  hammer,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  do  not  lose  money  on  pictures  so  purchased. 

And  the  third  and  chief  practical  outcome  of  the  matter  is  this 
general  one :  Wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  do,  act  more  for 
preservation  and  less  for  production,  I  assure  you,  the  world  is, 
generally  speaking,  in  calamitous  disorder,  and  just  because  you 
have  managed  to  thrust  some  of  the  lumber  aside,  and  get  an 
available  comer  for  yourselves  you  think  you  should  do  nothing 
but  sit  spinning  in  it  all  day  long — while,  as  householders  and 
economists,  your  first  thought  and  effort  should  be,  to  set  things 
more  square  all  about  you.  Try  to  set  the  ground  floors  in  order, 
and  get  the  rottenness  out  of  your  granaries.  Then  sit  and  spin, 
but  not  till  then. 

IV.  DisTRiBUTioH. — And  now,  lastly,  wo  come  to  the  fourth 
(rest  head  of  our  inquiry,  the  question  of  the  wise  distribatii>n  of 
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the  art  we  have  gathered  and  preserved  It  mcut  be  evident  to  q^ 
at  a  rooment^s  tbonght,  that  the  way  in  i^hich  irorka  of  art  ar^ 
on  the  whole  most  useful  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong 
must  be  by  their  collection  in  public  gallerica,  supposing  those 
galleries  properly  maui^cd.  But  there  is  one  disadvantage 
attached  necessarily  to  gallery  exhibition,  namely,  the  extent  of 
mischief  which  may  be  done  by  one  foolish  curator.  As  long  as 
the  pictures  which  form  the  national  wealth  are  disposed  in  private 
coUectionSi  the  chance  is  always  that  the  people  who  buy  them  will 
be  just  the  people  who  are  fond  of  them ;  and  that  the  senso  of 
exchangeable  value  in  the  commodity  they  possess,  will  induce 
them,  even  if  they  do  not  esteem  it  themselves,  to  take  such  care 
of  it  as  will  preserve  its  value  undiminished.  At  all  events,  so 
long  as  works  of  art  are  scattered  throughout  the  nation,  no  uni- 
versal destruction  of  them  is  possible ;  a  certain  average  only  are 
lost  by  accidents  fi*om  time  to  time.  But  when  tliey  are  once 
collected  in  a  large  public  gallery,  if  the  appointment  of  curator 
becomes  in  any  way  a  matter  of  formality,  or  the  post  is  so  lucra- 
tive as  to  be  disputed  by  place-hunters,  let  but  one  foolish  or  care- 
less person  get  possession  of  it,  and  perhaps  yon  may  have  all  your 
fine  pictures  repainted,  and  the  national  property  destroyed,  in  a 
month.  That  is  actually  the  case  at  this  moment  in  several  great 
foreign  galleries.  They  are  the  places  of  execution  of  pictures : 
over  their  doors  you  only  want  the  Dantesque  inscription,  "'  Laa- 
ciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  che  entratc.'' 

Supposing,  however,  this  danger  properly  guarded  against,  as  it 
would  be  always  by  a  nation  which  either  knew  the  value,  oi 
understood  the  meaning,  of  painting,*  arrangement  in  a  pnblu. 
gallery  is  tlie  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  serviceable,  method  oi 


^  It  would  be  a  great  point  gained  towards  the  preservation  of  pictures  it 
It  wore  mftie  a  rule  that  at  every  operation  they  underwent,  the  ezaot  spots 
hk  wlildi  tf  ley  have  been  re-painted  should  be  recorded  in  writing. 
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eihibiting  pictures ;  and  it  is  the  onij  mode  id  which  their  hntori 
cal  value  can  be  brought  out,  and  their  historical  meaning  made 
clear.  But  great  good  is  also  to  be  done  by  encouraging  the  pri- 
Tatc  possession  of  pictures;  partly  as  a  means  of  study,  (much  \ 
more  being  always  discovered  in  any  work  of  art  by  a  person  who 
has  it  perpetually  near  him  than  by  one  who  only  sees  it  from 
time  to  time,)  and  also  as  a  means  of  refining  the  habits  and 
touching  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  nation  in  their  domestic 
life. 

For  these  last  purposes  the  most  serviceable  art  is  the  living  art 
of  the  time;  tlie  particular  tastes  of  the  people  will  be  best  met» 
and  their  particular  ignorances  best  corrected,  by  painters  labour  • 
ing  in  the  midst  of  them,  m*ore  or  less  guided  to  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  wanted  by  the  degree  of  sympathy  with  which  their  work 
IS  received.  So  then,  generally,  it  should  be  the  object  of  go- 
vernment, and  of  all  patrons  of  art,  to  collect,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  works  of  dead  masters  in  public  galleries,  arranging  them  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  progress  and  inilu* 
ence  of  their  arts ;  and  to  encourage  the  private  possession  of  the 
works  of  living  masters.  And  the  first  and  best  way  in  which  to 
encourage  such  private  possession  is,  of  course,  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  them  as  far  as  you  can. 

I  hope  there  are  not  a  great  many  painters  in  the  room;  if 
there  are,  I  entreat  their  patience  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour : 
if  they  will  bear  with  me  for  so  long,  I  hope  they  will  not,  finally, 
be  offended  by  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

I  repeat,  trusting  to  their  indulgence  in  the  interim,  that  the 
first  object  of  our  national  economy,  as  respects  the  distribution 
of  modern  art,  should  be  steadily  and  rationally  to  limit  its  prices, 
since  by  doing  so,  you  will  produce  two  effects;  you  will  make 
the  painters  produce  more  pictures,  two  or  three  instead  of  one, 
If  they  wish  to  make  money ;  and  you  will,  by  bringing  good 
pictures  within  the  reach  of  people  of  moderate  income,  excite  the 
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general  interest  of  the  nation  in  them,  increase  a  thonsandfold  the 
demand  for  the  commodity,  and  therefore  its  wholesome  and 
natural  production. 

I  know  how  many  objections  mnst  arieo  in  your  minds  at  Urn 
moment  to  what  I  say ;  but  you  must  be  awaic  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  in  an  hour  to  explain  all  tlie  moral  and  commercial 
bearings  of  such  a  principle  as  this.    Only,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
speak  lightly ;  I  think  I  have  considered  all  the  objections  which 
could  be  rationally  brought  forward,  though  I  have  time  at  present 
only  to  glance  at  the  main  one,  namely,  the  idea  that  the  high 
prices  paid  for  modem  pictures  are  either  honourable^  or  service- 
able, to  the  painter.    So  far  from  this  being  so,  I  believe  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  modem  art  to  be  the 
high  prices  given  for  good  modern  pictures.    For  observe  first  the 
action  of  this  high  remuneration  on  the  artistes  mind.     If  he 
'^gets  on,**  as  it  is  called,  catches  the  eye  of  the  public,  and 
especially  of  the  public  of  the  upper  classes,  tliere  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  fortune  he  may  acquire ;  so  that,  in  his  early  years, 
his  mind  is  naturally  led  to  dwell  on  this  worldly  and  wealthy 
eminence  as  the  main  thing  to  be  reached  by  his  art ;  if  he  finds 
that  he  is  not  gradually  rising  towards  it,  he  thinks  there  is  some^ 
thing  wrong  in  his  work ;  or,  if  he  is  too  proud  to  think  that, 
still  the  bribe  of  wealth  and  honour  warps  him  from  his  honest 
labour  into  efibrts  to  attract  attention;  and  ho  gradually  loses 
both  his  power  of  mind  and  his  rectitude  of  purpose.    This, 
according  to  the  degree  of  avarice  or  ambition  which  exists  in 
any  painter's  mind,  is  the  necessary  influence  upon  him  of  the 
hope  of  great  wealth  and   reputation.    But  the  hami   is  still 
greater,  in  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  attaining  fortune  of  tliis  kind 
tempts  people  continually  to  become  painters  who  have  no  real 
gift  for  the  work ;  and  on  whom  these  motives  of  mere  worldij 
interest  have  exclusive  influence ; — men  who  torment  aLd  abuse 
the  patient  workers,  eclipse  or  thrust  aside  all  delicate  and  good 
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pictures  by  their  own  gaudy  and  coarse  ones,  corrupt  the  taste  of 
the  public,  and  do  the  greatest  amount  of  mischief  to  the  schools 
of  art  in  their  day  which  it  is  possible  for  their  capacities  to  effect] 
and  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  much  mischief  may  be  done  even 
by  small  capacity.  If  you  could  by  any  means  succeed  in  keep* 
ing  the  priccR  of  pictures  down,  you  would  throw  all  these  dis- 
turbers  out  ol  the  way  at  once. 

You  may  perhaps  think  that  this  severe  treatment  would  do 
more  harm  Uian  good,  by  withdrawing  the  wholesome  element  of 
emulation,  and  giving  no  stimulus  to  exertion ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  artists  will  always  be  soflSciently  jealous  of  one  another, 
whether  you  pay  them  largo  or  low  prices;  and  as  for  stimulus  to 
exertion,  believe  me,  no  good  work  in  this  world  was  ever  done 
for  money,  nor  while  the  slightest  thought  of  money  affected  the 
paintcr^B  mind.  Whatever  idea  of  pecuniary  value  enters  into  his 
thoughts  as  he  works,  will,  in  proportion  to  the  distinctness  of  its 
presence,  shorten  his  power.  A  real  painter  will  work  for  you 
exquisitely,  if  you  give  him,  as  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago,  bread 
and  water  and  salt;  and  a  bad  painter  will  work  badly  and 
hastily,  though  you  give  him  a  palace  to  live  in,  and  a  princedom 
to  live  upon.  Turner  got,  in  his  earlier  years,  half-a-crown  a  day 
and  his  supper  (not  bad  pay,  neither) ;  and  he  learned  to  paint 
upon  that  And  I  believe  that  there  is  no  chance  of  art^s  truly 
flourishing  in  any  country,  until  you  make  it  a  simple  and  plain 
business,  providing  its  masters  with  an  easy  competence,  but  rarely 
with  anything  more.  And  I  say  this,  not  because  I  despise  the 
groat  painter,  but  because  I  honour  him ;  and  I  should  no  more 
think  of  adding  to  his  respectability  or  happiness  by  giving  him 
riches,  than,  if  Shakspeare  or  Milton  were  alive,  I  should  think 
we  added  to  their  respectability,  or  were  likely  to  get  better  work 
from  them,  by  making  them  millionaires. 

But,  observe,  it  is  not  only  the  painter  himself  whom  you  injure^ 
Dy  giving  him  too  high  prices ;  you  injure  all  the  inferior  painterr 
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of  the  daj.  If  thej  are  modest,  they  will  be  discouraged  aod 
depressed  bj  the  feeling  that  their  doings  are  worth  so  little,  com- 
paratively, in  joar  eyes ; — if  proud,  all  their  worst  passions  will  be 
aroused,  and  the  insult  or  opprobrium  which  they  will  try  to  cast 
on  their  successful  rival  will  not  only  afflict  and  wound  him,  but 
^t  last  sour  and  harden  him :  ho  cannot  pass  through  such  a  trial 
without  grievous  harm. 

That,  then,  is  the  effect  you  produce  on  the  painter  of  mark, 
and  on  the  inferior  ones  of  his  own  standing.  But  you  do  worse 
than  this;  yon  deprive  yourselves,  by  what  yon  give  for  the 
fashionable  picture,  of  the  power  of  helping  the  younger  men  who 
are  coming  forward.  Be  it  admitted,  for  ai^ment^s  sake,  if  yon 
are  not  convinced  by  what  I  have  said,  that  you  do  no  harm  to 
the  great  man  by  paying  him  well ;  yet  certainly  you  do  him  no 
special  good.  Ilis  reputation  is  established,  and  his  fortune  made ; 
he  does  not  care  whether  yon  buy  or  not :  he  thinks  he  is  rather 
doing  you  a  favour  tlian  otherwise  by  letting  you  have  one  of  his 
pictures  at  all.  All  the  good  you  do  him  is  to  help  him  to  buy  a 
new  pair  of  carriage  horses ;  whereas,  with  that  same  sum  which 
thus  you  cast  away,  you  might  have  relieved  the  hearts  and  pre- 
served the  health  of  twenty  young  painters-;  and  if  among  those 
twenty,  you  but  chanced  on  one  in  whom  a  true  latent  power  had 
been  hindered  by  his  poverty,  just  consider  what  a  far-branching, 
far-embracing  good  you  have  wrought  with  that  lucky  expenditure 
of  yours.  I  say,  "  Consider  it"  in  vain ;  you  cannot  consider  it, 
for  you  cannot  conceive  the  sickness  of  the  heart  with  which  a 
young  painter  of  deep  feeling  toils  through  his  first  obscurity ; — 
his  sense  of  the  strong  voice  witliin  him,  which  yon  will  not 
hear ; — his  vain,  fond,  wondering  witness  to  the  thin^  you  will 
not  see ; — ^bis  far  away  perception  of  things  that  he  could  accom 
plish  if  he  had  but  peace  and  time,  all  unapproachable  and  vanish- 
ing  from  him,  because  no  one  will  leave  him  peace  or  grant  him 
time :  all  his  friends  falling  back  from  him ;  those  whom  he  would 
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most  reverently  obey  rebnking  snd  paralysing  him ;  and  last  and 
worst  of  all,  those  who  believe  in  him  the  most  faithfdlly  aaffering 
by  him  the  most  bitterly ; — ^the  wifc^s  eyes,  in  their  sweet  ambition, 
shining  brighter  as  the  cheek  wastes  away ;  and  the  little  lips  at 
his  side  parched  and  pale  which  one  day,  he  knows,  though  h« 
may  never  pee  it,  will  quiver  so  proudly  when  they  name  his  name, 
calling  him  "  our  fethcr.**  You  deprive  yourselves,  by  your  large 
expenditure  for  pictures  of  mark,  of  the  power  of  relieving  and 
redeeming  this  distress ;  you  injure  the  painter  whom  yon  pay  so 
largely; — and  what,  after  all,  have  you  done  for  yourselves,  or 
got  foi  yourselves  f  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  hur 
ried  work  of  a  fashionable  painter  will  contain  more  for  youi 
money  than  the  quiet  work  of  some  unknown  man.  In  all  pro- 
bability, you  will  find,  if  you  rashly  purchase  what  is  popular  at  a 
high  price,  that  you  have  got  one  picture  you  don't  care  for,  for 
a  sum  which  would  have  bought  twenty  you  would  have  delighted 
in.  For  remember  always  that  the  price  of  a  picture  by  a  living 
artist,  never  represents,  never  can  represent^  the  quantity  of  labour 
or  value  in  it  Its  price  represents,  for  the  most  part,  the  degree 
of  desire  which  the  rich  people  of  the  country  have  ta  possess  it. 
Once  get  the  wealthy  classes  to  imagine  that  the  possession  of 
pictures  by  a  given  artist  adds  to  their  ''gentility,''  and  there  is 
no  price  which  his  work  may  not  immediately  reach,  and  for  years 
maintain ;  and  in  buying  at  that  price,  you  are  not  getting  value 
for  your  money,  but  merely  disputing  for  victory  in  a  contest  of 
ostentation.  And  it  is  hardly  possible  to  spend  your  money  in  a 
worse  or  more  wasteful  way ;  for  though  you  may  not  be  doing  it 
for  ostentation  yourself  you  are,  by  your  pertinacity,  nourishing 
the  ostentation  of  others ;  you  meet  them  in  their  game  of  wealth, 
and  continue  it  for  them;  if  they  had  not  found  an  opposite 
player,  the  game  would  have  been  done;  for  a  proud  man  can 
find  no  enjoyment  in  possessing  himself  of  what  nobody  disputes 
with  him.     So  that  by  every  iarthing  yon  give  for  a  picture  beyon<? 
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its  fair  price — that  is  to  say^  the  price  which  will  paj  the  painter  foi 
his  time — ^you  are  not  only  cheating  yourself  and  buying  vanity,  but 
yon  are  stimulating  the  vanity  of  others;  paying,  literally,  for  the 
snltivation  of  pride.  You  may  consider  every  pound  tbat  yon 
spend  above  the  just  price  of  a  work  of  art,  as  an  investment  in  a 
rargo  of  mental  quick-lime  or  guano,  which,  being  laid  on  the 
fields  of  human  nature,  is  to  grow  a  harvest  of  pride.  You  are  iu 
fact  ploughing  and  harrowing,  in  a  most  valuable  part  of  your 
land,  in  order  to  reap  the  whirlwind ;  you  are  setting  your  hand 
stoutly  to  JoVs  agriculture,  ^  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheati 
and  cockle  instead  of  barley.'' 

Well,  but  you  will  say,  there  is  one  advantage  in  high  prices, 
which  more  than  counterbalances  all  this  mischief^  namely,  that 
by  great  reward  we  both  urge  and  enable  a  painter  to  produce 
rather  one  perfect  picture  than  many  inferior  ones :  and  one  per- 
fect picture  (so  you  tell  us,  and  we  believe  it)  is  worth  a  great 
number  of  inferior  ones. 

It  is  so ;  but  you  cannot  get  it  by  paying  for  it  A  great  work 
is  only  done  when  the  painter  gets  into  the  humour  for  it,  likes  his 
subject,  and  determines  to  paint  it  as  well  as  he  can,  whether  be 
is  paid  for  it  or  not ;  but  bad  work,  and  generally  the  worst  sort 
of  bad  work,  is  done  when  he  is  tr}'ing  to  produce  a  showy  pic- 
ture, or  one  that  shall  appear  to  have  as  much  labour  in  it  as  shall 
be  worth  a  high  price.* 

*  When  this  lecture  was  deliyered,  I  gave  here  some  data  for  approximate 
estimates  of  the  average  value  of  good  modem  pictures  of  different  classes; 
but  the  subject  is  too  complicated  to  be  adequately  t.'eated  in  writing,  Trith- 
out  introducing  more  detail  than  the  reader  will  have  patience  for.  But  1 
may  state  roughly,  tliat  prices  above  a  hundred  guineas  are  in  general  extra- 
vagant for  water-colours,  and  above  five  hundred  for  oils.  An  artist 
almost  always  does  wrong  who  puts  more  work  than  th^se  prices  will  remu* 
Derate  him  for  into  any  single  canvass — ^liis  talent  would  be  better  employed 
iu  painting  two  pictures  than  one  so  elaborate^    The  water-colour  painten 
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There  is,  however,  another  point,  and  a  still  more  important 
one,  bearing  on  this  matter  of  purchase,  than  the  keeping  down 
of  prices  to  a  rational  standard.  And  that  is,  that  you  pay  your 
prices  into  the  hands  of  living  men,  and  do  not  pour  them  into 
cofBn3. 

For  observe  that,  as  we  arrange  our  payment  of  pictures  at 
present,  no  artist's  work  is  worth  half  its  proper  value  while  he  is 
alive.  The  moment  he  dies,  his  pictures,  if  they  are  good,  reach 
double  their  former  value ;  but  that  rise  of  price  represents  simply 
a  profit  made  by  the  intelligent  dealer  or  purchaser  on  his  past 
purchases.  St^  that  the  real  facts  of  the  matter  are,  that  the  Bri- 
tish public,  spending  a  certain  sum  annually  in  art,  detennines 
that,  of  every  thousand  it  pays,  only  five  hundred  shall  go  to  the 
painter,  or  shall  be  at  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  art ;  and 
that  the  other  five  hundred  shall  be  paid  merely  as  a  testimonial 
to  the  intelligent  dealer,  who  knew  what  to  buy.  Now,  testimo- 
nials are  very  pretty  and  proper  things,  within  due  limits ;  but 
testimonial  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  total 
expenditure  is  not  good  political  economy.  Do  not,  therefore,  in 
general,  unless  you  see  it  to  bo  necessary  for  its  preservation,  buy 
the  picture  of  a  dead  artist.  If  you  fear  that  it  may  be  exposed  to 
contempt  or  neglect,  buy  it ;  its  price  will  then,  probably,  not  be 
high  :  if  you  want  to  put  it  into  a  public  gallery,  buy  it ;  you  are 
sure,  then,  that  you  do  not  spend  your  money  selfishly :  or,  if  you 
loved  tlie  man's  work  while  he  was  alive,  and  bought  it  then,  buy 
it  also  now,  if  yon  can  see  no  living  work  equal  to  it  But  if  you 
did  not  buy  it  while  the  man  was  living,  never  buy  it  after  he  is 

also  are  getting  into  the  habit  of  making  thehr  drawings  too  large,  and  in  a 
measure  attaching  their  price  ratlier  to  breadth  and  extent  of  touch  than  to 
thoughtful  labour.  Of  course  marked  exceptions  occur  here  and  there,  at 
in  tb9  case  of  John  Lewis,  whose  drawings  are  wrought  with  unfailing  pre* 
cision  throughout,  whatever  their  scale.  Hardly  any  price  can  be  romuii^ 
rative  for  mdi  work. 
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dead :  you  are  then  doing  no  good  to  him,  and  yon  are  doing  some 
■haine  to  jourselfl  Look  amnnd  yoa  for  pictares  that  yon  really 
like,  and  by  baying  which  you  can  help  some  genias  yet  nnpe- 
rished — that  is  the  best  atonement  you  can  make  to  the  one  you 
have  neglected — and  give  to  the  living  and  straggling  painter  at 
once  wages,  and  testimonial. 

So  far  then  of  the  motives  which  should  induce  us  to  keep 
down  the  prices  of  modern  art,  and  thus  render  it,  as  a  private 
possession,  attainable  by  greater  numbers  of  people  than  at  present 
But  we  should  strive  to  render  it  accessible  to  them  in  other  ways 
also— chiefly  by  the  permanent  decoration  of  public  buildings; 
and  it  is  in  this  field  that  I  think  we  may  look  for  the  profitable 
means  of  providing  that  constant  employment  for  young  painters 
of  which  we  were  speaking  last  evening. 

The  first  and  most  important  kind  of  public  buildings  which  we 
are  always  sure  to  want,  are  schools :  and  I  would  ask  you  to  con- 
sider very  carefully,  whether  we  may  not  wisely  introduce  some 
great  changes  in  the  way  of  school  decoration.  Hitherto,  as  far  as 
I  know,  it  has  either  been  so  difficult  to  give  all  the  education  we 
wanted  to  our  lads,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  it,  if  at  all, 
with  cheap  furniture  in  bare  walls ;  or  else  we  have  considered 
that  cheap  furniture  and  bare  walls  are  a  proper  part  of  the  means 
of  education ;  and  supposed  that  boys  learned  best  when  they  sat 
on  hard  forms,  and  had  nothing  but  blank  plaster  about  and  above 
them  whereupon  to  employ  their  spare  attention  ;  also,  that  it  wao 
as  well  they  should  be  accustomed  to  rough  and  ugly  conditions 
of  things,  partly  by  way  of  preparing  them  for  the  hardships  .>f 
life,  and  partly  that  there  might  be  the  least  possible  damage  done 
to  floors  and  forms,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming,  during  the 
master's  absence,  the  fields  or  instruments  of  battle.  All  this  is 
so  far  well  and  necessary,  as  it  relates  to  the  training  of  country 
lads,  and  the  first  training  of  boys  in  general.  But  there  certainly 
1  comes  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  well  educated  youth,  in  which  one 
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of  the  principal  elementB  of  his  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  gi\e 
him  refinement  of  habits ;  and  not  only  to  teach  him  the  strong 
exercises  of  which  his  frame  is  capable,  but  also  to  increase  his 
bodily  sensibility  and  refinement,  and  show  him  such  small  mat- 
ters as  the  way  of  handling  things  properly,  and  treating  them 
considerately.  Not  only  so,  but  I  believe  the  notion  of  fixing  the 
attention  by  keeping  the  room  empty,  is  a  wholly  mistaken  one : 
I  tliink  it  is  just  in  the  emptiest  room  that  the  mind  wanders  most 
for  it  gets  restless,  like  a  bird,  for  want  of  a  perch,  and  casts  abont 
for  any  possible  means  of  getting  out  and  away.  And  even  if  it 
be  fixed,  by  an  effort,  on  the  business  in  hand,  that  business 
becomes  itself  repulsive,  more  than  it  need  be,  by  the  vileness  of 
its  associations ;  and  many  a  study  appears  dull  or  painful  to  a 
boy,  when  it  is  pursued  on  a  blotted  deal  desk,  under  a  wall  with 
nothing  on  it  but  scratches  and  pegs,  which  would  have  been  pur- 
sued pleasantly  enough  in  a  curtained  comer  of  his  father^s  library, 
or  at  the  lattice  window  of  his  cottage.  Nay,  my  own  belief  is, 
that  the  best  study  of  all  is  the  most  beautiful ;  and  that  a  quiet 
glade  of  forest,  or  the  nook  of  a  lake  shore,  are  worth  all  the 
f>choolrooms  in  Christendom,  when  once  you  are  past  the  multipli- 
cation table ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  at  all  but 
that  a  time  ought  to  come  in  the  life  of  a  well  trained  youth, 
when  he  can  sit  at  a  writing  table  without  wanting  to  throw  the 
inkstand  at  his  neighbour ;  and  when  also  he  will  feel  more  capa- 
ble of  certain  efforts  of  mind  with  beautiful  and  refined  forms 
about  him  than  with  ugly  ones.  When  that  time  comes  he 
ought  to  be  advanced  into  the  decorated  schools;  and  this  advance 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  important  and  honourable  epochs  of  hit 
life. 

I  have  not  time,  however,  to  insist  on  the  mere  serviceablcnesa 
to  our  youth  of  refined  architectural  decoration,  as  such ;  for  I 
want  you  to  consider  the  probable  influence  of  the  particular  kind 
of  decoration  which  I  wish  ^n  to  get  for  them,  uaraelyi  historica' 

4* 
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paintip^.  Tou  know  we  have  hitherto  leen  in  the  habit  of  con- 
veying all  our  historical  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  bj  the  ear  only. 
never  by  the  eye;  all  our  notions  of  things  being  ostensibly 
derived  from  verbal  description,  not  from  sight  Now,  I  have  no 
doubt  thai.;  as  wo  grow  gradually  wiser — and  we  are  doing  so 
evGiy  day — we  shall  discover  at  last  that  the  eye  is  a  nobler  organ 
than  tlie  ear;  and  that  through  the  eye  we  must,  in  reality, 
obtain,  or  put  into  form,  nearly  all  the  useful  information  we  are 
to  have  about  this  world.  Even  as  the  matter  stands,  you  will 
find  that  the  knowledge  which  a  boy  is  supposed  to  receive  from 
verbal  description  is  only  available  to  him  so  far  as  in  any  under- 
hand way  he  gets  a  sight  of  the  thing  yon  are  talking  about  I 
remember  well  that,  for  many  years  of  my  life,  the  only  notion  I 
hid  of  the  look  of  a  Greek  knight  was  complicated  between  recol- 
lection of  a  small  engraving  in  my  pocket  Pope's  Ilomer,  and 
reverent  study  of  the  IIorse-Guards.  And  though  I  believe  that 
most  boys  collect  their  ideas  from  more  varied  sources,  and 
arrange  them  more  carefully  tlian  I  did ;  still,  whatever  sources 
they  seek  must  always  be  ocular :  if  they  are  clever  boys,  tlicy 
will  go  and  look  at  the  Greek  vases  and  sculptures  in  the  Britiali 
Museum,  and  at  the  weapons  in  our  armouries — ^they  will  see 
what  real  armour  is  like  in  lustre,  and  what  Greek  armour  was 
like  in  form,  and  so  put  a  fairly  true  image  together,  but  still  not, 
in  ordinary  cases,  a  very  living  or  interesting  one.  Now,  the  use 
of  your  decorative  painting  would  be,  in  myriads  of  ways,  to 
animate  their  history  for  them,  and  to  put  the  living  aspect  of 
past  things  before  their  eyes  as  faithfully  as  intelligent  invention 
can ;  so  that  tlie  master  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  once  to 
point  to  the  schoolroom  walls,  and  for  ever  afterwards  the  n  caning 
of  any  word  would  be  fixed  in  a  boy's  mind  in  the  best  possible 
way.  Is  it  a  question  of  classical  dress — what  a  tunic  was  like, 
or  a  chlamys,  or  a  peplus  ?  At  this  day,  you  have  to  point  to 
•ome  vile  woodcut,  in  the  middle  of  'a  dictionary  page,  leprotont^ 
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ing  the  thing  hang  upon  a  stick;  but  then,  you  would  point  to  p 
hundred  figures,  wearing  the  actual  dress,  in  its  fiery  colours,  in 
all  the  actions  of  various  stateliness  or  strength ;  you  would  under- 
stand at  once  how  it  fell  round  the  people's  limbs  as  they  stood, 
bow  it  drifted  from  their  shoulders  as  they  went,  how  it  veiled 
their  faces  as  they  wept,  how  it  covered  their  heads  in  the  day  oi 
battle.  Nirto^  if  you  want  to  see  what  a  weapon  is  like,  yon  refer, 
in  like  manner,  to  a  numbered  page,  in  which  there  are  spear- 
lieads  in  rows,  and  sword-hilts  in  symmetrical  groups;  and 
gradually  the  boy  gets  a  dim  maUiematical  notion  how  one 
scymitar  is  hooked  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left,  and  one 
javelin  has  a  knob  to  it  and  another  none :  while  one  glance  at 
your  good  picture  would  show  him, — and  the  first  rainy  afternoon 
in  the  schoolroom  would  for  ever  fix  in  his  mind, — the  look  of  the 
sword  and  spear  as  they  fell  or  flew ;  and  how  they  pierced,  or 
bent,  or  shattered — how  men  wielded  them,  and  how  men  died 
by  theoL  But  far  more  than  all  this,  is  it  a  question  not  of 
clothes  or  weapons,  but  of  men  f/how  can  we  sufficiently  estimate  \ 
the  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  noble  youth,  at  the  time  when  the 
world  opens  to  him,  of  having  faithful  and  touching  representa- 
tions put  before  him  of  the  acts  and  presences  of  great  men — 
bow  many  a  resolution,  which  would  alter  and  exalt  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  after-life,  might  be  formed,  when  in  some  dreamy  ! 
twilight  he  met,  through  his  own  tears,  the  fixed  eyes  of  those  | 
shadows  of  the  great  dead,  unescapable  and  calm,  piercing  to  his  I 
soul ;  or  fancied  that  their  lips  moved  in  dread  reproof  or  sound-  ! 
less  exhortation.  And  if  but  for  one  out  of  many  this  were  true — 
if  yet,  in  a  few,  yon  could  be  sure  tliat  such  influence  had  indeed 
changed  their  thoughts  and  destinies,  and  turned  the  eager  and 
reckliss  youth,  who  would  have  cist  away  his  energies  on  the 
race-horse  01  the  gambling-table,  to  that  noble  life-race,  that  holy 
life-hazard,  which  should  win  all  glory  to  hincself  and  all  good  to 
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his  coautiy — ^would  not  that|  to  some  parpose,  be  Apolitical 
economy  of  art  T 

And  observe,  there  codd  be  no  monotony,  no  exhanstiblencsa. 
in  the  scenes  required  to  be  thus  portrayed.  Even  if  there  ircin, 
and  yoa  wanted  for  every  school  in  the  kingdom,  one  death  of 
Leonidas;  one  battle  of  Marathon;  one  death  of  Cleobis  and 
Bito ;  there  need  not  therefore  be  more  monotony  in  your  hit 
than  there  was  in  the  repetition  of  a  given  cycle  of  subjects  by 
the  religious  painters  of  Italy.  But  wo  ought  not  to  admit  a  cycle 
at  all.  For  though  we  had  as  many  great  schools  as  we  have 
great  cities  (one  day  I  hope  we  shall  have),  centuries  of  painting 
would  not  exhaust,  in  all  the  number  of  them,  the  noble  and 
pathetic  subjects  which  might  be  chosen  from  the  histoiy  of  even 
one  noble  nation.  But,  beside  this,  yon  will  not,  in  a  littie  while, 
limit  your  youths'  studies  to  so  narrow  fields  as  yon  do  now. 
There  will  come  a  time — I  am  sure  of  it — ^when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  same  practical  results,  both  in  mental  discipline,  and  in 
political  philosophy,  are  to  be  attained  by  the  accurate  study  of 
mediiBval  and  modem  as  of  ancient  history ;  and  that  the  facta 
of  mediflDval  and  modem  histoiy  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  im- 
portant to  us.  And  among  these  noble  groups  of  constellated 
schools  which  I  foresee  arising  in  our  England,  I  foresee  also  that 
uere  will  be  divided  fields  of  thought ;  and  that  while  each  will 
-e  its  scholars  a  great  general  idea  of  the  world's  history,  such 
M  all  men  should  possess — each  will  also  take  upon  itself^  as  its 
own  special  duty,  the  closer  study  of  the  course  of  events  in  some 
given  place  or  time.  It  will  review  the  rest  of  history,  but  it  will 
exhaust  its  own  special  field  of  it;  and  found  its  moral  and 
political  teaching  on  the  most  perfect  possible  analysis  of  tlie 
results  of  human  conduct  in  one  place,  and  at  one  epoch.  And 
then,  the  galleries  of  that  school  will  be  painted  with  the  historical 
scenes  belonging  to  the  age  which  it  has  chosen  for  its  specio.* 
study. 
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So  far,  iheo,  of  art  as  jou  may  apply  it  to  that  great  seiKc  of 
public  buildings  which  you  devote  to  the  education  of  youth.  The 
next  lai^  class  of  public  buildings  in  which  we  should  introduce 
it,  is  one  which  I  think  a  few  years  more  of  national  progress  will 
Hinder  more  serviceable  to  us  than  they  have  bceu  lately.  I 
mean,  buildings  for  the  meetings  of  guilds  of  trades. 

And  here,  for  the  last  time,  I  must  again  internipt  the  course 
of  our  chief  inquiry,  in  order  to  state  one  otlier  principle  of 
political  economy,  which  is  perfectly  simple  and  indisputable ;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  we  continually  get  into  commercial  embarrass- 
ments for  want  of  understanding;  and  not  only  so,  but  suflfer 
much  hindrance  in  our  commercial  discoveries,  because  many  of 
our  business  men  do  not  practically  admit  it 

Supposing  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  men  were  cast  ashore  from 
a  wreck  on  an  uninhabited  island,  and  left  to  their  own  resources, 
one  of  course,  according  to  his  capacity,  would  be  set  to  one 
business  and  one  to  another;  the  strongest  to  dig  and  to  cut  wood, 
and  to  build  huts  for  the  rest :  the  most  dexterous  to  make  shoes 
out  of  bark  and  coats  out  of  skins;  the  best  educated  to  look  foi 
iron  or  lead  in  die  rocks,  and  to  plan  the  channels  for  the  irriga 
tion  of  the  fields.  But  though  their  labours  were  tlms  naturall} 
severed,  that  small  group  of  shipwrecked  men  would  understand 
well  enough  that  the  speediest  progress  was  to  be  made  by  help- 
ing each  other, — not  by  opposing  each  other :  and  they  would 
know  that  this  help  could  only  be  properly  given  so  long  as  they 
were  frank  and  open  in  their  relations,  and  the  difScultics  which 
each  lay  under  properly  explained  Id  the  rest  So  that  any 
appearance  of  secrcsy  or  separatencss  in  the  actions  of  any  of 
them  would  instantly,  and  justly,  be  looked  upon  wiUi  suspicion 
by  the  rest,  as  the  sign  of  some  selfish  or  foolish  proceeding  on  tlie 
part  of  the  individual.  If,  for  instance,  the  scientific  man  were 
foond  to  have  gone  out  at  night,  unknown  to  the  rest,  to  alter  the 
altiioeii  the  others  woald  think,  and  in  all  probability  rightly  think; 
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thiit  be  wanted  to  get  the  best  unpplj  of  water  to  his  own  field; 
and  if  the  shoemaker  refused  to  show  them  where  the  bark  grew 
which  he  made  the  sandals  of^  they  would  naturally  think,  and  in 
all  probability  rightly  think,  that  he  didn't  want  them  to  sec  how 
much  there  was  of  it^  and  that  he  meant  to  ask  from  them  more 
com  and  potatoes  in  exchange  for  his  sandals  than  the  trouble  ol 
making  them  deserved.  And  thus,  although  each  man  would 
have  a  portion  of  time  to  himself  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  do 
what  he  chose  without  let  or  inquiry, — so  long  as  he  was  working 
in  that  particular  business  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  any  secresy  on  his  part  would  bo  immediately  sup- 
posed to  mean  mischief;  and  would  require  to  bo  accounted  for, 
or  put  an  end  to :  and  this  all  the  more  because,  whatever  the 
work  might  be,  certainly  there  would  be  difficulties  about  it  which, 
when  once  they  were  well  explained,  might  be  more  or  less  done 
away  with  by  the  help  of  the  rest;  so  that  assuredly  every  one  ot 
them  would  advance  with  his  labour  not  only  more  happily,  but 
more  profitably  and  quickly,  by  having  no  secrets,  and  by  frankly 
bestowing,  and  frankly  receiving,  such  help  as  lay  in  his  way  to 
get  or  to  give. 

And,  just  as  the  best  and  richest  result  of  wealth  and  happiness 
to  the  whole  of  them,  would  follow  on  their  perseverance  in  such 
a  system  of  frank  communication  and  of  helpful  labour; — so  pre- 
cisely the  worst  and  poorest  result  would  be  obtained  by  a  system 
of  secresy  and  of  enmity ;  and  each  man's  happiness  and  wealth 
would  assuredly  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  in 
which  jealousy  and  concealment  became  their  social  and  economic 
csl  principles.  It  would  not,  in  the  long  run,  bring  good,  but  only 
evil,  to  the  man  of  science,  if,  instead  of  telling  openly  where  he 
had  found  good  iron,  he  carefully  concealed  every  new  bed  of  it, 
that  he  might  ask,  in  exchange  for  the  rare  ploughshare,  more 
corn  lx>m  the  farmer,  or  in  exchange  for  the  rude  needle,  more 
labour  firom  the  sempstress :  and  it  would  not  ultimately  bring 
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good,  bat  only  evil,  to  tie  dinners,  if  they  sought  to  bum  eack 
othcr^s  cornstacks,  that  they  might  raise  the  value  of  their  grain, 
or  if  the  sempstresses  tried  to  break  each  othcr^s  needles,  tliat  each 
might  get  all  the  stitching  to  herself. 

Now,  these  laws  of  human  action  are  precisely  as  authoritative 
in  their  application  to  Uio  conduct  of  a  million  of  men,  as  to  that 
of  six  or  twelve.  All  enmity,  jealousy,  opposition,  and  secrcsy  are 
wholly,  and  in  all  circumstances,  destructive  in  their  nature — not 
productive ;  and  all  kindness,  fellowship,  and  communicativeness 
are  invariably  productive  in  their  operation, — not  destructive ;  and 
the  evil  principles  of  opposition  and  exclusiveness  are  not  ren- 
dered less  fatal,  but  more  fatal,  by  their  acceptance  among  large 
masses  of  men ;  more  fatal,  I  say,  exactly  in  proportion  as  their 
influence  is  more  secret  For  though  the  opposition  does  always 
its  own  simple,  necessary,  direct  quantity  of  harm,  and  withdraws 
always  its  own  simple,  necessary,  measurable  quantity  of  wealth 
from  the  sum  possessed  by  the  community,  yet,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  community,  it  docs  another  and  more  refined  mis- 
chief than  this,  by  concealing  its  own  fatality  under  aspects  of  mer- 
cantile complication  and  expediency,  and  giving  rise  to  multitudes 
of  false  theories  based  or  a  mean  belief  in  narrow  and  immediate 
appearances  of  good  done  here  and  there  by  things  which  have 
the  universal  and  everlasting  nature  of  evil.  So  that  the  time  and 
powers  of  the  nation  are  wasted,  not  only  in  wretched  stniggling 
against  each  other,  but  in  vain  complaints,  and  groundless  discou- 
ragements, and  empty  investigations,  and  useless  experiments  in 
laws,  and  elections,  and  inventions;  with  hope  always  to  pull  wis- 
dom through  some  new-shaped  slit  .'n  a  ballot-box,  r  :id  to  drag 
prosperity  down  out  of  the  clouds  along  some  new  knot  of  electric 
wire ;  while  all  the  while  Wisdom  stands  calling  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  waits  ready  to  rain  dowh 
upon  us,  deeper  than  the  rivers  and  broader  than  the  dew,  if  only 
we  will  obey  the  first  plain  principles  of  hunftmity,  and  the  firsi 
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plain  precepts  of  the  akies;  ^Eiecnte  true  judgmer.i,  and  shon 
mercy  and  compaasion,  every  man  to  bis  broUier ;  and  let  none  of 
you  imagine  evil  against  Lis  brother  in  your  hcai-U"* 

Therefore,  I  believe  most  firmly,  that  as  the  laws  of  national 
prospei-ity  get  familiar  to  us,  wo  sliall  more  and  more  cast  onr  toil 
into  social  and  communicative  systems ;  and  tliat  one  of  the  6ret 
means  of  our  doing  so,  will  be  the  re-establishing  guilds  of  every 
important  trade  in  a  vital,  not  fonnal,  condition; — ^that  tliero  will 
be  a  great  council  or  government  house  for  the  members  of  every 
trade,  built  in  whatever  town  of  the  kingdom  occupies  itself  prin- 
cipally in  such  trade,  with  minor  council  halls  in  otlier  cities ;  and 
to  each  council-hall,  officers  attached,  whose  first  business  may  be 

*  It  would  bo  well  il|  instead  of  preaching  continually  about  the  doctrine 
of  (kitli  and  good  works,  our  clergymen  would  aimplj  explain  to  tlieir  people 
a  Uitle  what  good  works  mean.  There  ia  not  a  diapter  in  all  the  book  we 
profess  to  believo,  more  epecially,  and  directly  written  for  England,  than  the 
second  of  Ilabukkuk,  and  1  never  in  all  my  life  heard  ond  of  its  practical  texts 
preached  from.  I  suppose  the  clergymen  are  all  afraid,  and  know  that  their 
flocks,  while  they  will  sit  quite  politely  to  bear  syllogisms  out  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Ronianp,  would  get  restive  directly  if  they  ever  pressed  a  practical 
text  home  to  them.  But  we  sliould  liave  no  mercantile  catastrophes,  and  no 
distressful  pauperism,  if  we  only  read  ollen,  and  took  to  hearty  those  pkun 
words:  "Yea,  also,  because  ho  is  a  proud  man,  neither  keepeth  at  home, 
who  enlargeth  his  dosu^  as  hell,  and  cannot  be  satisfied, — Shall  not  all  these 
take  up  a  parable  against  him,  and  a  taunting  proverb  against  him,  and  say, 
'  Woo  to  him  that  mcreaseth  tliat  which  is  not  his :  and  to  him  that  ladeih 
hrnsdf  with  thick  datf.* "  (What  a  glorious  history,  in  one  metaphor,  of  the 
life  of  a  man  greedy  of  fortune.)  '*  Woe  to  hinx  that  coveteth  an  evil  cove* 
tousuess  that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  higli.  Woe  to  hira  that  buildeth  a 
X)wn  with  blood,  and  stablisheth  a  city  by  iniquity.  Behold,  is  it  not  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  that  the  people  shall  labour  in  the  very  fire,  and  the  people 
shall  weary  themselves  for  very  vanity." 

The  Americans,  who  have  been  sending  out  ships  with  sham  bolt-heads  OL 
their  tunbers,  and  only  half  their  bolts,  may  meditate  on  that  **  buildeth  a 
town  with  bk)od." 
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to  examine  into  thr  circnmstances  cf  every  operative,  in  tlal  trade, 
who  chooses  to  report  hiinself  to  them  when  oat  of  work,  and  to 
set  him  to  work,  if  he  is  indeed  able  and  willing,  at  a  fixed  rate  ol 
wages,  determined  at  regular  periods  in  the  council-meetings; 
and  whose  next  duty  may  be  to  bring  reports  before  the  council 
of  all  improvements  made  in  the  business,  and  means  of  its  exten- 
sion :  not  allowing  private  patents  of  any  kind,  but  making  all 
improvements  available  to  every  member  of  the  guild,  only  allot- 
ting, after  successful  trial  of  them,  a  certain  reward  to  the  inven- 
tors. 

For  these,  and  many  other  such  purposes,  snch  halls  will  be 
again,  I  trust,  fully  established,  and  then,  in  the  paintings  and 
decorations  of  them,  especial  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  express  the 
worthiness  and  honourableness  of  the  trade  for  whose  members 
they  are  founded.  For  I  believe  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
modem  society  to  be,  its  notion  of  great  inferiority,  and  ungentle* 
manliness,  as  necessarily  belonging  to  the  character  of  a  tradesman. 
I  believe  tradesmen  may  be,  onght  to  be — often  arc,  more  gentle- 
men than  idle  and  useless  people :  and  I  believe  that  art  may  do 
noble  work  by  recording  in  the  hall  of  each  trade,  the  services 
which  men  belonging  to  that  trade  have  done  for  their  country, 
botih  preserving  the  portraits^  and  recording  the  important  incidents 
in  the  lives,  of  those  who  have  made  great  advances  in  commerce 
and  civilization.  I  cannot  follow  out  this  subject,  it  branches  too 
far,  and  in  too  many  directions ;  besides,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
at  once  see  and  accept  the  truth  of  the  main  principle,  and  be  able 
to  think  it  out  for  yourselves.  I  would  fain  also  have  said  some- 
thing cf  what  might  be  done,  in  the  same  manner,  for  almshonses 
and  hospitals,  and  for  what,  as  I  shall  try  to  explain  in  notes  to 
this  lecture,  wo  may  hope  to  see,  some  day,  established  with  a 
different  meaning  in  their  name  than  that  they  now  bear — work- 
bouses;  but  I  have  detained  you  too  long  already,  and  cannot 
permit  myself  to  trespass  further  on  your  patience  except  only  tc 
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rccapilulate,  in  closing,  the  simple  principles  respecting  wcaltlij 
which  we  have  gathered  daring  tlio  course  of  our  inquiry ;  prin 
ciplcs  which  are  nothing  raore  than  the  literal  and  practical  accep- 
tance of  the  saying,  which  is  in  all  good  men's  mouths ;  namely, 
that  they  are  stewards  or  ministers  of  whatever  talents  are 
entrusted  to  them.  Only,  is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  that  while  we 
more  or  less  accept  the  meaning  of  that  saying,  so  long  as  it  is 
considered  metaphorical,  we  never  accept  its  meaning  in  its 
own  tenns  ?  You  know  the  lesson  is  given  us  under  the  form  of  a 
story  about  money.  Money  was  given  to  the  servants  to  make  use 
of:  the  unprofitable  servant  dug  in  the  earth,  and  hid  his  Lord's 
money.  Well,  we,  in  our  poetical  and  spiritual  application  of  this, 
say,  that  of  course  money  doesn't  mean  money,  it  means  wit,  it 
means  intellect,  it  means  influence  in  high  quarters,  it  means  every- 
thing in  the  world  except  itsel£  And  do  not  yon  see  what  a 
pretty  and  pleasant  come-off  there  is  for  most  of  us,  in  this  spiritual 
application  f  Of  course,  if  we  had  wit,  we  would  use  it  for  the 
good  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  we  haven't  wit  Of  course,  if 
we  had  influence  with  the  bishops,  we  would  use  it  for  the  good  of 
the  Church ;  but  we  haven't  any  influence  with  the  bishops.  Of 
course,  if  we  had  political  power,  we  would  use  it  for  the  good  of 
the  nation ;  but  wo  have  no  political  power ;  we  have  no  talents 
entrusted  to  im  of  any  sort  or  kind.  It  is  true  we  have  a  little 
money,  but  the  parable  can't  possibly  mean  anything  so  vulgar 
as  money ;  our  money's  our  own. 

I  believe,  if  you  think  seriously  of  this  matter,  you  will  feel  that 
the  first  and  most  literal  application  is  just  as  necessaiy  a  one  as 
any  other — that  the  story  does  very  specially  mean  what  it  say&— 
plain  money ;  and  that  the  reason  we  don't  at  once  believe  it  does 
80,  is  a  sort  of  tacit  idea  that  while  thought,  wit^  and  intellect, 
and  fil  power  of  birth  and  position,  are  indeed  ffiven  to  us,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  Giver,— our  wealth  has  not  been 
given  to  us ;  bat  we  have  worked  for  it,  and  have  a  right  to  8pon<? 
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it  SB  ire  choose.  1  think  yoa  will  find  that  is  the  real  snbslance 
of  our  understanding  in  this  matter.  Beauty,  we  say,  is  given  b} 
God — it  is  a  talent ;  strength  is  given  by  God — it  is  a  talent ;  po- 
sition is  given  by  God — it  is  a  talent ;  but  money  is  proper  wages 
for  our  day's  work — it  is  not  a  talent,  it  is  a  due.  We  may  jusUy 
spend  it  on  ourselves,  if  we  have  worked  for  it 

And  there  would  be  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  this,  were  it  not 
that  tlie  very  power  of  making  the  money  is  itself  only  one  of  th« 
applications  of  that  intellect  or  strength  which  we  confess  to  be 
talents.  Why  is  one  man  richer  than  another  ?  Because  he  is 
more  industrious,  more  persevering,  and  more  sagacious.  Well, 
who  made  him  more  persevering  and  more  sagacious  than  others  f 
Tliat  power  of  endurance,  that  quickness  of  apprehension,  that  calm- 
ness of  judgment,  which  enable  him  to  seize  the  opportunities  that 
others  lose,  and  persist  in  the  lines  of  conduct  in  which  others 
fail — are  these  not  talents  ? — are  they  not  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  among  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  of  men- 
tal gifts  ?  And  is  it  not  wonderful,  that  while  we  should  be  utter- 
ly ashamed  to  use  a  superiority  of  body,  in  order  to  thrust  our 
weaker  companions  aside  from  some  place  of  advantage,  we 
unhesitatingly  use  our  superiorities  of  mind  to  thrust  them  back 
from  whatever  good  that  strength  of  mind  can  attain.  You  would 
be  indignant  if  you  saw  a  strong  man  walk  into  a  theatre  or  a 
lecture-room,  and,  calmly  choosing  the  best  place,  take  his  feeble 
neighbour  by  the  shoulder,  and  turn  him  out  of  it  into  the  back 
seats,  or  the  street  You  would  be  equally  indignant  if  you  saw  a 
stout  fellow  thrust  himself  up  to  a  table  where  some  hungry  chil- 
dren were  being  fed,  and  reach  his  arm  over  their  heads  and  take 
their  bread  from  them.  But  you  are  not  the  least  indignant  if 
when  a  man  has  stoutness  of  thonght  and  ^wiftness  of  capacity,  and, 
instead  of  being  long-armed  only,  has  the  much  greater  gift  of 
being  long-headed — ^yon  think  it  perfectly  just  that  he  should  use 
his  intellect  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  fJl  the  othei 
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men  in  Uio  to'^m  who  are  of  the  samo  trade  with  him ;  or  nae  his 
breadth  and  sweep  of  sight  to  gather  some  branch  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  coantry  into  one  great  cobweb,  of  which  he  is  him* 
•elf  to  be  the  central  spider,  making  every  thread  vibrato  with  the 
points  of  his  claws,  and  commanding  every  avenae  with  the  fiicets  of 
his  eyes.    You  see  no  injustice  in  this. 

But  there  is  injustice ;  and,  let  us  trust,  one  of  which  honour- 
able men  will  at  no  very  distant  period  disdain  to  be  guilty.  In 
some  degree,  however, it  is  indeed  not  unjust;  in  some  d^rree  it  is 
necessary  and  intended.  It  is  assuredly  just  that  idleness  should  be 
surpassed  by  energy ;  that  the  widest  influence  should  be  possessed 
by  those  who  are  best  able  to  wield  it ;  and  that  a  wise  man,  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  should  be  better  off  than  a  fool.  But  for 
that  reason,  is  the  fool  to  be  wretched,  utterly  crushed  down,  and 
left  in  all  the  suffering  which  his  conduct  and  capacity  naturally 
inflict f — Not  so.  What  do  you  suppose  fools  were  made  fort 
That  you  might  tread  upon  them,  and  starve  them,  and  get 
the  better  of  them  in  oveiy  possible  way  f  By  no  means.  They 
wore  made  that  wise  people  might  take  care  of  them.  That  is 
the  true  and  plain  fact  concerning  the  relations  of  every  strong  and 
wise  man  to  the  world  about  him.  lie  has  his  strength  given  him, 
not  that  he  may  crush  the  weak,  but  that  he  may  support  and 
guide  them.  In  his  own  household  he  is  to  be  the  guide  and  the 
support  of  his  children ;  out  of  his  household  he  is  still  to  be  the 
father,  that  is,  the  guide  and  support  of  the  weak  and  the  poor; 
not  merely  of  the  meritoriously  weak  and  the  innocently  poor,  but 
of  the  guiltily  and  punishably  poor ;  of  the  men  who  ought  to  have 
known  better — of  the  poor  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  then: selves. 
It  is  nothing  to  give  pension  and  cottage  to  tlie  widow  who  has 
lost  her  son ;  it  is  nothing  to  give  food  and  medicine  to  the  work- 
man who  has  broken  his  arm,  or  the  decrepit  woman  wasting  in 
sickness.  But  it  is  something  to  use  your  time  and  strength  to  war 
with  the  waywardness  and  thoughtlessness  of  mankind ;  to  keep 
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the  erring  workman  in  your  service  till  jou  have  made  him  an 
QDcrnng  one ;  and  to  direct  your  fellow-merchant  to  the  opportunity 
which  his  dulneas  would  have  lost  This  is  much ;  but  it  is  yet 
more,  when  yon  have  fully  achieved  the  superiority  which  is  due  to 
yon,  and  acquired  the  wealth  which  is  the  fitting  reward  of  your 
sagacity,  if  you  solemnly  accept  the  responsibility  of  it,  as  it  is  the 
helm  and  guide  of  labour  far  and  near.  For  you  who  have  it  in 
your  hands,  are  in  reality  the  pilots  of  the  power  and  effort  of  tlie 
8tate.  It  is  entrusted  to  you  as  an  authority  to  be  used  for  good 
or  evil,  just  as  completely  as  kingly  authority  was  ever  given  to  a 
prince,  or  military  command  to  a  captain.  And,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  it  that  you  have  in  your  hands,  you  are  the  arbiters  of 
the  will  and  work  of  England ;  and  the  whole  issue,  whether  the 
work  of  the  State  shall  sufSce  for  the  State  or  not,  depends  upon 
you.  You  may  stretch  out  your  sceptre  over  the  heads  of  the 
English  labourers,  and  say  to  them,  as  they  stoop  to  its  waving 
^  Subdue  tliis  obstacle  that  has  baffled  our  fathers,  put  away  this 
plague  that  consumes  our  children ;  water  these  dry  places,  plough 
these  desert  ones,  carry  this  food  to  those  who  are  in  hunger; 
carry  this  light  to  those  who  are  in  darkness ;  carry  this  life  to 
those  who  are  in  death  f '  or  on  the  other  side  you  may  say  to  her 
labourers :  **  Here  am  I ;  this  power  is  in  my  hand ;  come,  build  a 
mound  here  for  me  to  be  throned  upon,  high  and  wide ;  come,  make 
cowns  for  my  head,  that  men  may  sec  them  shine  from  far  away ; 
come,  weave  tapestries  for  my  feet,  that  I  may  tread  softly  on  the 
silk  and  purple ;  come,  dance  before  me,  that  I  may  be  gay ;  and 
sing  sweetly  to  me,  that  I  may"  slumber ;  so  shall  I  live  in  joy,  and 
die  in  honour.*'  And  better  than  such  an  honourable  death,  it 
were  that  the  day  had  perished  wherein  we  were  bom,  and  the 
night  in  which  it  was  said  there  is  a  child  conceived. 

I  trust  that  in  a  little  while,  there  will  be  few  of  our  rich  men 
who,  through  carelessness  or  covetousness,  thus  forfeit  the  glorious 
office  which  is  intended  for  their  hands.    I  said,  just  now,  that 
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wealth  ill-used  was  as  the  net  of  the  spider,  entangling  and 
destrojing:  but  wealth  well  used,  is  as  the  net  of  the  sacred 
fi&her  who  gathers  souls  of  men  out  of  the  deep.  A  time  will 
come — ^I  do  not  think  even  now  it  is  far  from  us— when  Uiis 
golden  net  of  the  world's  wealth  will  bo  spread  ab'.t>ad  as  tlie 
flaming  meshes  of  morning  cloud  are  over  the  sky;  liearing  with 
them  the  joy  of  light  and  the  dew  of  the  morning,  a3  well  as  the 
summons  to  honourable  and  peaceful  toil.  What  less  can  we  hope 
fix>m  your  wealth  than  this,  rich  men  of  England,  when  once  you 
feel  fully  how,  by  the  strength  of  your  possessions— not,  observe,  by 
the  exhaustion,  but  by  the  administration  of  them  and  the  power 
— ^you  can  direct  the  acts, — command  the  energies-  -inform  the 
ignorance, — prolong  the  existence,  of  the  whole  hum'.n  race ;  and 
how,  even  of  worldly  wisdom,  which  man  employs  fMithfuIIy,  it  is 
tnie,  not  only  that  her  ways  are  pleasantness,  I  ut  that  her  paths  are 
peace;  and  that,  for  all  the  children  of  men,  as  weli  as  foi  those 
to  whom  she  is  given.  Length  of  days  are  in  ber  right  hmd,  v  in 
her  left  hind  Biches  and  Uotour  ? 
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ADDENDA. 


Note,  p.  20.—^^  Fatherly  authority  J* 

This  statement  could  not,  of  course,  be  heard  without  di8])lEa8are 
hj  a  certain  class  of  politicians ;  and  in  one  of  the  notices  of  these 
lectures  given  in  the  Manchester  journals  at  the  time,  endeavour 
was  made  to  get  quit  of  it  by  referring  to  the  Divine  authority,  as 
the  only  ratornal  power  with  respect  to  which  men  were  truly 
styled  *'  brethren."  Of  course  it  is  so,  and,  equally  of  course,  all 
human  government  is  notliing  else  than  the  executive  expression 
of  this  Divine  authority.  The  moment  government  ceases  to  bo 
the  practical  enforcement  of  Divine  law,  it  is  tyranny ;  and  the 
meaning  which  I  attach  to  the  words,  ^  paternal  government,"  ia 
in  more  extended  terms,  simply  this — "^  The  executive  fulfilment, 
by  formal  human  methodsi  of  the  will  of  the  Father  of  mankind 
respecting  His  children."  I  could  not  give  such  a  definition  of 
Government  as  this  in  a  {wpular  lecture;  and  even  in  written 
form,  it  will  necessarily  suggest  many  objections,  of  which  I  mu^it 
notice  and  answer  the  most  probable. 

Only,  in  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  tiresome  phrases 
as  **it  may  bo  answered  in  the  second  place,"  and  "it  will  be 
objected  in  the  third  place,"  «fcc.,  I  will  ask  the  reader's  leave  to 
arrange  the  discussion  in  the  form  of  simple  dialogue,  letting  O, 
Btind  for  objector,  and  i?.  for  rcf^ponse. 

0. — You  define  your  paternal  government  to  be  the  executive 
Ailfilment,  by  formal  human  methods,  of  the  Divine  will.  But, 
Assuredly,  that  will  cannot  stand  in  need  of  aid  or  expression  from 
human  laws.    It  cannot  fiiil  of  its  fulfilment. 

M. — ^In  the  final  sense  it  cannot ;  and  in  that  sense,  men  who 
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are  comroitting  ranrder  and  stealing  are  fulfilling  the  will  of  God 
as  mach  as  the  best  and  kindest  people  in  the  world.  But  in  the 
limited  and  present  sense,  the  only  sense  with  which  we  have  any- 
thing to  do,  God*s  will  concerning  man  is  fulfilled  by  some  men 
and  thwarted  by  others.  And  those  men  who  either  persuade  oi 
enforce  the  doing  of  it,  stand  towards  those  who  are  rebellious 
against  it  exactly  in  the  position  of  faithful  children  in  a  family, 
who,  when  the  father  is  oat  of  sight,  either  compel  or  persuade 
the  rest  to  do  as  their  father  would  have  them,  were  he  present; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  expressing  and  maintaining,  for  the  time, 
the  paternal  authority,  they  exercise,  in  the  exact  sense  in  which  T 
mean  the  phrase  to  be  understood,  paternal  government  over  the  rest. 

0. — But,  if  Providence  has  left  a  liberty  to  man  in  many  things 
in  order  to  prove  him,  why  should  human  law  abridge  that  liberty, 
and  take  upon  itself  to  compel  what  the  great  Lawgiver  docs  not 
compel? 

a. — It  is  confessed,  in  the  enactment  of  any  law  whatsoever, 
that  human  lawgivers  have  a  right  to  do  this.  For,  if  yon  have 
no  right  to  abridge  any  of  the  liberty  which  Providence  has  left 
to  man,  you  have  no  right  to  punish  any  one  for  committing  mar- 
der  or  robbery.  You  ought  to  leave  them  to  the  punishment  of 
God  and  Nature.  But  if  you  think  yourself  under  obligation  to 
punish,  as  far  as  human  laws  can,  the  violation  of  the  will  of  God 
by  these  great  sins,  you  are  certainly  under  the  same  obligation  to 
punish,  with  proportionately  less  punishment,  the  violation  of  Hia 
will  in  less  sins. 

0. — No;  you  must  not  attempt  to  punish  less  sins  by  law, 
because  you  cannot  properly  define  nor  ascertain  them.  Every- 
body can  determine  whether  murder  has  been  committed  or  not, 
but  you  cannot  determine  how  far  people  have  been  unjust  or 
cruel  in  minor  matters,  and  therefore  cannot  make  or  execute  lawa 
concerning  minor  matters. 

H, — If  I  propose  to  you  to  punish  faults  which  cannot  be  defined, 
or  to  execute  laws  which  cannot  be  made  equitable,  reject  the 
lawa  J  propose.    But  do  not  generally  object  to  the  principle  of  law. 

0. — Yes ;  I  generally  object  to  tiie  principle  of  law  as  applied 
to  minor  things ;  because,  if  you  could  succeed  (which  you  can* 
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not)  in  regulating  the  entire  conduct  of  men  by  law  in  little  things 
as  well  as  great,  you  would  take  away  from  human  life  all  its  pro- 
bationary character,  and  render  many  virtues  and  pleasures  impos- 
sible. You  would  reduce  virtue  to  the  movement  of  a  machine, 
instead  of  the  act  of  a  spirit. 

jR. — You  have  just  said,  parenthetically,  and  I  fully  and  will- 
ingly admit  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  all  minor  matters 
by  law.  Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  thai  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  regulate  them  by  it,  is  also  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
riffht  to  regulate  them  by  it?  Or  what  other  means  of  judgment 
will  you  employ,  to  separate  the  things  which  ought  to  be  for- 
mally regulated  from  the  things  which  ought  not?  You  admit 
that  great  sins  should  be  legally  repressed ;  but  you  say  that  small 
sins  should  not  be  legally  repressed.  IIow  do  you  distinguish 
between  great  and  small  sins ;  and  how  do  you  intend  to  deter- 
mine, or  do  you  in  practice  of  daily  life  determine,  on  what  occa- 
sion you  should  compel  people  to  do  right,  and  on  what  occasion 
you  should  leave  them  the  option  of  doing  wrong  ? 

0. — I  think  you  cannot  make  any  accurate  or  logical  distinc- 
tion in  such  matters;  but  that  common  sense  and  instinct  have,  in 
all  civilized  nations,  indicated  certain  crimes  of  great  social  harm- 
fiilness,  such  as  murder,  theft,  adultery,  slander,  and  such  like, 
which  it  is  proper  to  repress  legally ;  and  that  common  sense  and 
instinct  indicate  also  the  kind  of  crimes  which  it  is  proper  foi 
laws  to  let  alone,  such  as  miserliness,  ill-natured  speaking,  and 
many  of  those  commercial  dishonesties  which  I  have  a  notion  yon 
want  your  paternal  government  to  interfere  with. 

i?. — Pray  do  not  alarm  yourself  about  what  my  paternal  go- 
Ternment  is  likely  to  interfere  with,  but  Iceep  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  You  say  that  *^  common  sense  and  instinct"  have,  in  all 
civilized  nations,  distinguished  between  the  sins  that  ought  to  be 
legally  dealt  with  and  that  ought  not  Do  you  mean  that  the 
laws  of  all  civilized  nations  are  perfect? 

0. — No ;  certainly  not. 

M. — Or  that  they  are  perfect  at  least  in  their  discrimination  of 
what  crimes  they  should  deal  with,  and  what  crimes  they  should 
let  alone  ? 
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0. — No;  notezactlj-. 

B. — What  do  you  mean  then ! 

0. — I  mean  that  the  general  tendency  is  right  in  the  laws  of 
eivilized  nations ;  and  that,  in  due  coune  of  time,  natnral  sense 
and  instinct  point  out  the  matters  they  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon.  And  each  question  of  legislation  must  be  made  a  separate 
subject  of  inquiry  as  it  presents  itself:  yon  cannot  fix  any  general 
principles  about  what  should  be  dealt  with  l^ally,  and  what 
should  not 

B. — Supposing  it  to  be  S0|  do  yon  think  there  are  any  points 
in  which  our  English  legislation  is  capable  of  amendment^  as  it 
bears  on  commercial  and  economical  matters,  in  this  present  time  I 

0. — Of  course  I  do. 

IL — Well,  then,  let  us  discuss  these  together  qnietly;  and  if  the 
points  that  I  want  amended  seem  to  yon  incapable  of  amend rnent^ 
or  not  in  need  of  amendment^  say  so :  but  don't  object,  at  starting, 
to  the  mere  proposition  of  applying  law  to  things  which  have  not 
had  law  applied  to  them  before.  You  have  admitted  the  fitness 
of  my  expression,  **  paternal  government :"  it  only  has  been, 
and  remains  a  question  between  us,  how  far  such  government 
should  extend.  Perhaps  you  would  like  it  only  to  regulate,  among 
the  children,  the  length  of  their  lessons ;  and  perhaps  I  should  like 
it  also  to  regulate  the  hardness  of  their  cricket-balls:  but  cannot 
you  wait  quietly  till  you  know  what  I  want  it  to  do,  before  quar- 
relling with  the  thing  itself? 

0. — No ;  I  cannot  wait  quietly :  in  fact  I  don't  see  any  use  in 
beginning  such  a  discussion  at  all,  because  I  am  quite  sure  from 
the  first)  that  you  want  to  meddle  with  things  that  you  have  no 
business  with,  and  to  interfere  with  healthy  liberty  of  action  in  all 
sorts  of  ways ;  and  I  know  that  yon  can't  propose  any  laws  that 
would  be  of  real  use.* 

*  If  the  reader  Is  displeased  with  mo  for  patting  tliis  foolish  speech  into 
his  rooutb,  I  entreat  his  pardon ;  but  he  may  be  asHured  that  it  is  a  speech 
which  would  be  made  bj  manj  peoplo,  and  Uie  substance  of  which  would  be 
tacitlj  felt  by  many  more,  at  this  point  of  the  discussion.  I  have  really 
tried,  up  to  this  point,  to  make  the  objector  as  intelligent  a  person  as  it  ■ 
possible  for  an  author  to  imagine  anybody  to  be,  who  differs  with  him 


JB. — If  you  indeed  know  that,  yon  would  be  wrong  to  hear  in« 
any  farther.  But  if  you  are  only  in  painful  doubt  about  me,  wliicb 
makes  you  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  wasting  yonr  time,  I  will 
tell  you  beforehand  what  I  really  do  think  about  this  same  libeily 
of  action,  namely,  that  whenever  wo  can  make  a  perfectly  equita- 
ble law  about  any  matter,  or  even  a  law  securing,  on  the  whole, 
more  just  conduct  than  unjust,  we  ought  to  make  that  law ;  and 
that  there  will  yet,  on  these  conditions,  always  remain  a  number 
of  matters  respecting  which  legalism  and  formalism  are  impossible ; 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  exercise  all  human  powera  of 
iudividual  judgment^  and  afford  all  kinds  of  scope  to  individual 
character.  I  think  this;  but  of  course  it  can  only  be  proved  by 
separate  examination  of  the  possibilities  of  formal  restraint  in  each 
given  field  of  action ;  and  these  two  lectures  are  nothing  more 
than  a  sketch  of  such  a  detailed  examination  in  one  field,  namely, 
that  of  art*  You  will  find,  however,  one  or  two  other  remarks  on 
such  possibilities  in  the  next  note. 


Note  2nd,  p.  22. — '*  Bight  to  public  iupporty 

It  did  not  appear  to  me  desirable,  in  the  course  of  the  spoken 
lecture,  to  enter  into  details  or  offer  suggestions  on  the  questions 
of  the  regulation  of  labour  and  distribution  of  relief,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  do  so  without  touching  on  many  disputed 
or  disputable  points,  not  easily  handled  before  a  general  audience. 
But  I  must  now  supply  what  is  wanting  to  make  my  general 
statement  clear. 

I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  Christian  nation  has  any 
business  to  see  one  of  its  members  in  distress  without  helping  him, 
^hough,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  punishing  him :  help,  of  couise 
•—in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — meaning  graidance,  much  more  than 
gift,  and,  therefore,  interference  with  liberty.  When  a  peasant 
mother  sees  one  of  her  careless  children  fall  into  a  ditch,  her  first 
proceeding  is  to  pull  him  out ;  her  second,  to  box  his  ears ;  her 
third,  ordinarily,  to  lead  him  carefully  a  little  way  by  the  hand. 
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or  send  him  borne  for  the  rest  of  the  daj.  The  child  nsnall) 
cries,  and  very  often  would  clearly  prefer  remaining  in  tlio  ditch 
and  if  he  understood  any  of  the  terms  of  politics,  would  certain!} 
express  resentment  at  the  int^^rfcrcnco  with  his  individual  liberty : 
but  the  mother  has  done  her  duty.  Whereas  the  asnal  call  of  the 
mother  nation  to  any  of  her  children,  under  such  circumstances, 
has  lately  been  nothing  more  than  the  foxhunter's, — "  Stay  still 
there;  I  shall  clear  you.**  And  if  we  always  could  clear  them, 
their  requests  to  be  left  in  muddy  independence  might  be  some- 
times allowed  by  kind  people,  or  their  cries  for  help  disdained  by 
unkind  ones.  But  we  can*t  clear  them.  The  whole  nation  is,  in 
fact,  bound  together,  as  men  are  by  ropes  on  a  glacier — if  one 
falls,  the  rest  must  either  lift  him  or  drag  him  along  with  them* 
as  dead  weight,  not  without  much  increase  of  danger  to  themselves. 
And  the  law  of  right  being  manifestly  in  this,  as,  whether  mani- 
festly or  not,  it  is  always,  the  law  of  prudence,  the  only  question 
is,  how  this  wholesome  help  and  inteiference  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered. 

The  first  interference  should  be  in  education.  In  order  that 
men  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  when  they  are  grown, 
their  strength  must  be  properly  developed  while  they  are  young ; 
and  the  state  should  always  see  to  this — not  allowing  their  health 
to  be  broken  by  too  early  labour,  nor  their  powers  to  be  wasted 
for  want  of  knowledge.  Some  questions  connected  with  this 
matter  are  noticed  faither  on  under  the  head  "  trial  schools  :**  one 
point  I  must  notice  here,  that  I  believe  all  youths  of  whatever 
rank,  ought  to  learn  some  manual  trade  thoroughly ;  for  it  is  quite 
wonderful  how  much  a  man's  views  of  life  are  cleared  by  the 
attainment  of  the  capacity  of  doing  any  one  thing  well  with  h:a 
hands  and  arms.  For  a  long  time,  what  right  life  there  wan  in  the 
upper  classes  of  Europe  depended  in  no  small  degree  on  the 

*  It  is  very  curioos  to  watch  the  efforts  of  two  shopkeepere  to  ruin  eadi 
otlier«  neither  having  the  least  idea  that  his  rained  neighboor  must  eventually 
be  supported  at  his  own  expense^  with  an  increase  of  poor  rates;  and  that 
the  contest  between  them  is  not  in  reality  which  sliall  get  everytliing  foe 
hhnsel^  but  which  shall  first  take  upon  h!  nself  and  his  customers  the  gratoi* 
tons  maintenance  of  the  other's  family. 
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necessity  which  each  man  was  under  of  being  able  to  fence ;  at 
this  day,  the  most  useful  things  which  boys  learn  at  public  schools 
are,  I  believe,  riding,  rowing,  and  cricketing.  But  it  would  be  fat 
better  that  members  of  Parliament  should  bo  able  to  plough 
straight,  and  make  a  horseshoe,  than  only  to  feather  oars  neatly 
or  point  their  toes  prettily  in  stirrups.  Then,  in  literary  and 
scientific  teaching,  the  great  point  of  economy  is  to  give  the  dis- 
cipline of  it  through  knowledge  which  will  immediately  bear  on 
practical  life.  Our  literary  work  has  long  been  economically 
useless  to  us  because  too  much  concerned  with  dead  languages ; 
and  our  scientific  work  will  yet,  for  some  time,  be  a  good  deal  lost, 
because  scientific  men  are  too  fond  or  too  vain  of  their  systems, 
and  waste  the  students  time  in  endeavouring  to  give  him  largo 
views,  and  make  him  perceive  interesting  connections  of  facts; 
when  there  is  not  one  student,  no,  nor  one  roan,  in  a  thousand, 
who  can  feel  the  beauty  of  a  system,  or  even  take  it  clearly  into 
his  head ;  but  nearly  all  men  can  understand,  and  most  will  be 
interested  in,  the  facts  which  bear  on  daily  life.  Botanists  have 
discovered  some  wonderful  connection  between  nettles  and  figs, 
which  a  cowboy  who  will  never  see  a  ripe  fig  in  his  life  need  not 
be  at  all  troubled  about ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  him  to  know 
what  effect  nettles  have  on  hay,  and  what  taste  they  will  give  to 
porridge ;  and  it  will  give  him  nearly  a  new  life  if  he  can  be  got 
but  once,  in  a  spring-time,  to  look  well  at  the  beautiful  circlet  of 
the  white  nettle  blossom,  and  work  out  with  his  schoolmaster  the 
curves  of  its  petals,  and  the  way  it  is  set  on  its  central  mast  So, 
the  principle  of  chemical  equivalents,  beautiful  as  it  is,  matters  far 
less  to  a  peasant  boy,  and  even  to  most  sons  of  gentlemen,  than  their 
knowing  how  to  find  whether  the  water  is  wholesome  in  the  back- 
kitchen  cistern,  or  whether  the  seven-acre  field  wants  sand  or  chalk* 
Uaving,  then,  directed  the  studies  of  our  youth  so  as  to  make 
tlipm  practically  serviceable  men  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  into 
life,  that  entrance  should  always  bo  ready  for  them  in  cases  whero 
their  private  circumstances  present  no  opening.  There  ought  to 
be  government  establishments  for  every  trade,  in  which  all  youthfl 
who  detired  it  should  be  received  as  apprentices  on  their  leaving 
ftchool ;  and  men  thrown  out  of  work  received  at  all  lames.    At 
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these  government  manufactories  the  discipline  should  be  strict, 
and  the  wages  steadr^  not  vaiying  at  ail  in  propoition  to  the 
demand  for  the  article,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  piice  of  food ' 
the  commodities  produced  being  hiid  up  in  store  to  meet  suddcr 
demands,  and  sudden  fluctuations  in  prices  prevented : — ^that  gra* 
dual  Mid  necessary  flucluation  only  being  allowed  which  is  pro- 
perly consequent  on  larger  or  more  limited  supply  of  raw  material 
and  other  natural  causes.  When  there  was  a  visible  tendency  to 
produce  a  glut  of  any  commodity,  that  tendency  should  be  checked 
by  directing  the  youth  at  the  government  schools  into  othei 
trades ;  and  the  yearly  surplus  of  commodities  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  government  provision  for  the  poor.  That  provision 
should  be  large,  and  not  disgraceful  to  them.  At  present  there 
are  very  strange  notions  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  receiv- 
ing of  alms :  most  people  are  willing  to  take  tliem  in  the  form  of 
a  pension  from  government,  but  unwilling  to  take  them  in  the  fonn 
of  a  pension  from  their  parishes.  There  may  be  some  reason  for  this 
singuUr  prejudice,  in  the  &ct  of  the  government  pension  being 
usually  given  as  a  definite  acknowledgment  of  some  service  done 
to  the  country; — but  the  parish  pension  is,  or  ought  to  be,  given 
precisely  on  the  same  terms.  A  labourer  serves  his  country  with 
his  spade,  just  as  a  man  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  serves  it  with 
his  sword,  pen,  or  lancet;  if  the  service  is  less,  and  therefore  the 
wages  during  health  less,  then  the  reward,  when  health  is  broken, 
may  be  less,  but  not,  therefore,  less  honourable ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  quite  as  natural  and  straightforward  a  matter  for  a  labourer  to 
take  his  pension  from  his  parish,  because  he  has  deserved  well  of 
his  parish,  as  for  a  man  in  higher  rank  to  take  his  pension  from 
hio  country,  because  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  country.  If  there 
be  any  disgrace  in  coming  to  the  parish,  because  it  may  imply 
improvidence  in  early  life,  much  more  is  there  disgrace  in  coming 
to  the  government ;  since  improvidence  is  far  less  justifiable  in  a 
highly  educated  than  in  an  imperfectly  educated  man;  and  hx 
less  justifiable  in  a  high  rank,  where  extravagance  must  have  been 
luxury,  than  in  a  low  rank,  where  it  may  only  have  been  comfort 
So  that  the  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  people  will  take  almt 
delighte<lly,  consisting  of  a  carriage  and  footmen,  because  tho6« 
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do  oot  look  like  alms  to  the  people  in  the  street ;  hut  they  wil 
not  take  alms  consisting  onlj  of  bread  and  water  and  coals, 
becansc  everybody  would  understand  what  those  meant  Mind, 
I  do  not  want  any  one  to  refose  the  carnage  who  ought  to  bare 
it;  but  neither  do  I  want  them  to  refuse  the  coals.  I  should 
indeed  be  sorry  if  any  change  in  our  views  on  these  subjects 
involved  the  least  lessening  of  self-dependence  in  the  English 
mind ;  but  the  common  shrinking  of  men  from  the  acceptance  of 
public  charity  is  not  self-dependence,  but  mere  base  and  selfish 
pride.  It  is  not  that  they  are  unwilling  to  live  at  their  neighbours' 
expense,  but  that  they  are  unwilling  to  confess  they  do ;  it  is  not 
dependence  Ihey  wish  to  avoid,  but  gratitude.  They  will  take 
places  in  which  they  know  there  is  nothing  to  be  done — they  will 
borrow  money  they  know  they  cannot  repay — they  will  carry  on 
a  losing  business  with  other  people's  capital — they  will  cheat  the 
public  in  their  shops,  or  sponge  on  their  friends  at  their  houses ; 
but  to  say  plainly  they  are  poor  men,  who  need  the  nation's  help, 
and  go  into  an  almshouse — this  they  loftily  repudiate,  and  virtu- 
ously prefer  being  thieves  to  being  paupers. 

I  trust  that  these  deceptive  efforts  of  dishonest  men  to  appear 
independent,  and  the  agonizing  efforts  of  unfortunate  men  to 
remain  independent,  may  both  be  in  some  d^ee  checked  by  a 
better  administration  and  understanding  of  laws  respecting  the 
poor.  But  the  ordinances  for  relief  and  the  ordinances  for  labour 
must  go  together ;  otherwise  distress  caused  by  misfortune  will 
always  be  confounded,  as  it  is  now,  with  distress  caused  by  idleness, 
unthriil,  and  fraud.  It  is  only  when  the  state  watches  and  guides 
the  middle  life  of  men,  that  it  can,  without  disgrace  to  them,  pro- 
tect their  old  age,  acknowledging  in  that  protection  that  ther 
have  done  their  duty,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  their  duty,  in 
better  days. 

I  know  well  how  strange,  fanciful,  or  impracticable  these  sug- 
gestions will  appear  to  most  of  the  business  men  of  this  day ;  men 
who  conceive  the  proper  state  of  the  world  to  be  simply  tiiat  of  a 
vast  and  disorganized  mob,  scrambling  each  for  what  he  can  got, 
trampling  down  its  children  and  old  men  in  the  mire,  and  doing 
what  work  it  finds  must  be  done  with  any  irregular  squad  of  labour 
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en  it  can  bribe  or  inveigle  together,  and  afterwards  scatter  to  star- 
vation. A  great  deal  may,  indeed,  be  done  in  tiiis  way  by  a  nation 
strong-elbowed  and  strong- hearted  as  we  are — not  easily  frightened 
by  pushing,  nor  discouraged  by  falls.  But  it  is  still  not  the  righl 
way  of  doing  things,  for  people  who  call  themselves  Chiistians 
Every  so  named  soul  of  man  claims  from  every  other  such  soul, 
protection  and  education  in  childhood — help  or  punishment  in 
middle  life — reward  or  relief,  if  needed,  in  old  age;  all  of  theso 
should  be  completely  and  unstintingly  given,  and  they  can  only  be 
given  by  the  organization  of  such  a  system  as  I  have  described. 


Note  8rd,  p.  25.—''  Trial  SehooW 

It  maj  be  seriously  questioned  by  the  reader  how  much  of  paint- 
ing talent  we  really  lose  on  our  present  system,*  and  how  much 

*  It  wQl  be  observed  that,  in  the  lecture^  it  is  oMnsmed  that  works  of  art  are 
national  treasures ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  witiidraw  all  tlie  hands  capable 
of  painting  or  carving  fh)m  other  employments,  in  order  that  tliey  may  pro- 
duce this  kind  of  wealth.  I  do  not,  in  assuming  this,  mean  tlrat  works  of  art 
add  to  the  monetary  resources  of  a  nation,  or  form  part  of  its  wealth,  in  the 
vulgar  sense.  The  result  of  the  sale  of  a  picture  in  the  country  itself  is 
merely  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  transferred  from  the  hands  of  B.  the 
purcliaser,  to  those  of  A.  the  producer ;  the  sum  ultimately  to  be  distributed 
remaining  the  same,  only  A.  ultimately  spending  it  instead  of  B.,  while  the 
labour  of  A.  has  been  in  the  meantime  withdrawn  fhom  productive  channels; 
he  has  painted  a  pkture  which  nobody  can  live  upon,  or  live  in,  when  he 
might  have  grown  com  or  built  houses:  when  the  sale  therefore  is  effected 
in  the  country  itself,  it  does  not  add  to,  but  diminishes,  the  monetary  resouroes 
of  the  country,  except  only  so  far  as  it  may  appear  probable,  on  otlter  grounds, 
that  A.  is  likely  to  spend  the  sum  he  receives  for  his  picture  more  rationally 
and  usefully  than  B.  would  have  spent  it  If,  indeed,  the  picture,  or  other 
work  of  art,  be  sold  in  foreign  countries,  either  the  money  or  the  usefhl  pro- 
ducts of  the  foreign  country  being  imported  m  ezdiange  for  it,  such  sale  adds 
to  the  monetary  resources  of  the  selling,  and  diminishes  those  of  the  purchas- 
ing nation.  But  sound  political  economy,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear  ta 
say  so,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  separations  between  national  inter- 
ests. Political  economy  means  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  citizens;  and 
it  cither  regards  exclusively  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  one  nation,  or 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  considered  as  one  nation.    Sc 
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we  should  gain  by  tho  proposed  trial  schools.  For  it  migl  t  be 
tLo.ight,  that  as  matters  stand  at  present,  we  have  more  painters 
than  we  ought  to  have,  having  so  many  bad  ones,  and  that  all  youths 
who  had  true  paintci-s'  genius  forced  their  way  out  of  obscurity. 

when  a  transacticn  between  individuals  which  enriches  L  impoverishes  B. 
in  ^^reciselj  the  same  degree,  the  sound  economist  oonsideiy  it  an  unproduc- 
tive transiiction  between  the  individuals ;  and  if  a  trade  between  two  nations 
which  enriclies  one,  impoverishes  the  other  in  the  same  degree,  the  sound 
€janonu3t  considers  it  an  unproductive  trade  between  the  nations.  It  in 
not  a  general  question  of  political  economy,  but  only  a  particular  question 
of  local  expediencji  whether  an  article  in  itself  valueless,  may  bear  a  value 
of  exclmnge  in  transactions  with  some  other  nation.  The  economist  con- 
siders only  the  actual  value  of  tlie  thing  done  or  produced ;  and  if  be  sees  a 
quantity  of  labour  spent,  for  Instance,  by  the  Swiss,  in  producing  woodwork 
for  salt)  to  the  English,  he  at  once  sets  the  oommercial  impoverishment  of  the 
English  purchaser  against  the  commercial  enrichment  of  tlie  Swiss  seller;  and 
considers  the  whole  transaction  productive  only  so  fiir  as  the  woodwork  itself  is  a 
real  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  For  the  arrangement  of  tlie  laws  of  a 
nation  so  as  to  procure  the  greatest  advantages  to  itsellj  and  leave  the  smallest 
advantages  to  other  nations,  is  not  a  part  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
but  merely  a  broad  application  of  the  science  of  fraud.  Considered  thus  m 
the  abstract,  pictures  are  not  an  addition  to  the  monetary  wealth  of  the  world, 
except  in  tlie  amount  of  pleasure  or  instruction  to  be  got  out  of  them  day  by 
day :  but  tliere  is  a  certain  protective  effect  on  wealth  exercised  by  works 
of  high  art  which  must  always  be  included  m  the  estimate  of  their  valuer 
Generally  speaking,  persons  who  decorate  their  houses  with  pictures,  will 
not  spend  so  much  money  in  papers,  carpets,  curtains,  or  other  expensive  and 
perisliable  luxuries  as  they  would  otherwise.  Works  of  good  art,  like  books, 
exercise  a  conservative  effect  on  the  rooms  they  are  kept  in ;  and  the  wall 
of  the  library  or  picture  gallery  remains  undisturbed,  when  those  of  other 
rooms  are  re-papered  or  re-panelled.  Of  course  this  effect  is  still  more  defi- 
nite when  the  picture  is  on  the  walls  themselves,  eitlicr  on  canvass  stretched 
into  fixed  shapes  on  their  panels,  or  in  fresco ;  involving,  of  course,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  building  {h>m  all  unnecessary  and  capricious  alteration.  And 
generally  speaking,  the  occupation  of  a  large  number  of  hands  in  painting  or 
sculpture  in  any  nation  may  bo  considered  as  tending  to  check  the  disposition 
to  indulge  in  perishable  luxury.  I  do  not,  however,  in  my  assumption  that 
works  of  art  are  treasures,  take  much  into  consideration  this  collateral  mone* 
tary  result  I  consider  them  treasures,  merely  as  a  permanent  means  of 
pleasure  and  instruction;  and  having  at  other  times  tried  to  show  the  several 
ways  in  which  they  can  please  and  teach,  assume  here  that  they  are  thus  usu 
ftd ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  as  many  painters  a?  wo  can. 
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Tins  is  not  so  It  is  difficult  to  analrse  the  characters  of  ni  .nd 
which  cause  youths  to  mistake  their  vocation,  and  to  endeavour  to 
become  artists,  when  they  have  no  true  artistes  gift.  But  the  fact 
]^  that  multitudes  of  young  men  do  this,  and  that  by  far  tlie 
greater  number  of  living  aitists  arc  men  who  have  mistaken  t!u  ir 
ror:ation.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  modem  life,  which  eihi- 
b\t  art  in  almost  every  form  to  the  sight  of  the  youths  in  our  groat 
cities,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fill  their  imaginations  with  bor- 
rowed ideas,  and  their  minds  with  imperfect  science ;  the  mere  disr 
like  of  mechanical  employments,  either  felt  to  be  irksome,  or 
believed  to  be  degrading,  urges  numbers  of  young  men  to  become 
painters,  in  the  same  temper  in  which  they  would  enlist  or  go  to 
sea ;  others,  the  sons  of  engravers  or  artists,  taught  the  business  01 
the  art  by  their  parents,  and  having  no  gift  for  it  themselves,  follow 
it  as  the  means  of  livelihood,  in  an  ignoble  patience ;  or,  if  ambi- 
tious, seek  to  attract  regard,  or  distance  rivalry,  by  fintastic,  mere- 
tricious, or  unprecedented  applications  of  their  mechanical  skill ; 
while  finally,  many  men  earnest  in  feeling,  and  conscientious  in 
principle,  mistake  their  desire  to  be  useful  for  a  love  of  art,  and 
their  quickness  of  emotion  for  its  capacity,  and  pass  their  lives  in 
painting  moral  and  instructive  pictures,  which  might  almost  justify 
ns  in  thinking  nobody  could  be  a  painter  but  a  rogue.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  much  of  the  best  artistical  intellect  is 
daily  lost  in  other  avocations.  Generally,  the  temper  which  would 
make  an  admirable  artist  is  humble  and  observant,  capable  of 
taking  much  interest  in  little  things,  and  of  entertaining  itself 
pleasantly  in  the  dullest  circumstances.  Suppose,  added  to  these 
characters,  a  steady  conscientiousness  which  seeks  to  do  its  duty 
wherever  it  may  be  placed,  and  the  power,  denied  to  few  artistical 
minds,  of  ingenious  invention  in  almost  any  practical  depailmcnt 
of  human  skill,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  very 
humility  and  conscientiousness  which  would  have  perfected  tlie 
painter,  have  in  many  instances  prevented  his  becoming  one, 
and  that  in  the  quiet  life  of  our  steady  craftsmen — sagacious  manu- 
facturers, and  uncomplaining  clerks — ^there  may  frequently  be  con- 
cealed  more  genius  tiiaa  ever  is  rai  ved  to  the  direction  of  our  pub 
Uo  works,  or  to  be  the  mark  of  our  public  praises. 
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It  ifl  indeed  probable,  that  intenae  diBposition  for  art  will  coDr 
qnor  the  most  formidable  obstacles, if  the  surroundiDg  circumstancoi 
are  such  as  at  all  to  present  the  idea  of  such  conquest  to  the  mind ; 
but  we  have  no  ground  for  concluding  that  Giotto  would  ever  have 
been  more  than  a  shepherd,  if  Cimabae  had  not  by  chance  found 
him  drawing ;  or  that  among  the  shepherds  of  the  Apennines  there 
were  no  other  Giottos,  undiscovered  by  Cimabue.  We  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  considering  happy  accidents  as  what  are 
called  ^  special  Providences ;"  and  thinking  that  when  any  great 
work  needs  to  be  done,  the  man  who  is  to  do  it  will  certainly  be 
pointed  out  by  Providence,  bo  he  shepherd  or  sea-boy ;  and  pre- 
pared for  his  work  by  all  kinds  of  minor  providences,  in  the  best 
possible  way.  Whereas  all  the  analogies  of  God's  operations  in 
other  matters  prove  the  contrary  of  this;  we  find  that  '^of 
thousand  seeds,  He  often  brings  but  one  to  bear,"  often  not  one ; 
and  the  one  seed  which  He  appoints  to  bear  is  allowed  to  bear 
crude  or  perfect  fruit  according  to  the  dealings  of  the  husbandman 
with  it  And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
accustomed  to  take  broad  and  logical  views  of  the  world's  history, 
that  its  events  are  niled  by  Providence  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  its  harvests ;  that  the  seeds  of  good  and  cnl  are  broadcast 
among  men,  just  as  the  seeds  of  thistles  and  fruits  are;  and  that 
according  to  the  force  of  our  industry,  and  wisdom  of  our  hus- 
bandry, the  ground  will  bring  forth  to  us  figs  or  thistles.  So  that 
when  it  seems  needed  that  a  certain  work  should  be  done  for  the 
world,  and  no  man  is  there  to  do  it,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that 
<3od  did  not  wish  it  to  be  done ;  and  therefore  sent  no  man  able 
to  do  it  The  probability  (if  I  wrote  my  own  convictions,  I 
should  say  certainty)  is,  that  He  sent  many  men,  hundreds  of  men, 
able  to  do  it ;  and  that  we  have  rejected  them,  or  crushed  them  ; 
by  our  previous  folly  of  conduct  or  of  institution,  we  have  rendered 
it  imiKMvible  to  distinguish,  or  impossible  to  reach  tliem;  and 
w1ji3n  the  need  for  tlicm  comes,  and  we  suffer  for  the  want  of 
them,  it  is  not  that  God  refuses  to  send  us  deliverers,  and  specially 
appoints  all  our  consequent  sufferings ;  but  that  Ho  has  sent,  and 
we  have  refused,  the  deliverers ;  and  the  pain  is  then  wrought  out 
by  His  eternal  law,  as  surely  as  &mine  is  wrought  out  by  eternal 
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law  for  a  nation  which  will  neither  plough  nor  %rw.  No  Ioib  arc 
we  in  en  or  in  sapposing,  as  we  so  frequently  do,  that  if  a  man  b« 
found,  ho  is  sure  to  be  in  all  respects  fitted  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  as  the  key  is  to  the  lock :  and  that  every  accident  which 
happened  in  the  foipng  him,  only  adapted  him  more  truly  to  tlie 
wards.  It  is  pitiful  to  hear  historians  beguiling  themselves  and 
their  readers,  by  tracing  in  the  early  history  of  great  men,  the 
minor  circumstances  which  fitted  them  for  the  work  they  did, 
without  ever  taking  notice  of  the  other  circumstances  which  as 
assuredly  unfitted  them  for  it ;  so  concluding  that  miraculous  in- 
terposition prepared  them  in  all  points  for  everything,  and  that 
they  did  all  that  could  have  been  desired  or  hoped  for  from  them : 
whereas  the  certainty  of  the  matter  is  that,  throughout  their  lives, 
they  were  thwarted  and  corrupted  by  some  things  as  certainly  as 
they  were  helped  and  disciplined  by  others;  and  that,  in  the 
kindliest  and  most  reverent  view  which  can  justly  be  taken  of 
them,  they  were  but  poor  mistaken  creatures,  struggling  with  a 
world  more  profoundly  mistaken  than  they; — assuredly  sinned 
against,  or  sinning  in  thousands  of  ways,  and  bringing  out  at  last 
a  maimed  result — not  what  they  might  or  ought  to  have  done, 
but  all  that  could  be  done  against  the  world^s  resistance,  aud  in 
spite  of  their  own  sorrowful  falsehood  to  themselves. 

And  this  being  so,  it  is  the  practical  duty  of  a  wise  nation,  first 
to  withdraw,  as  far  as  may  be,  its  youth  from  destructive  iiifiu- 
enccs ; — then  to  tiy  its  material  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  lose  the 
use  of  none  that  is  good.  I  do  not  mean  by  ^  withdrawing  from 
destructive  influences"  the  keeping  of  youths  out  of  trials;  but 
the  keeping  them  out  of  the  way  of  things  purely  and  absolutely 
mischievous.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  shade  our  green  corn 
in  all  heat,  and  shelter  it  in  all  frost,  but  only  that  we  should 
d^ke  diit  the  inundation  from  it,  and  drive  the  fowls  away  fronri 
it.  Let  your  youth  labour  and  sufier ;  but  do  not  let  it  starve, 
nor  steal,  nor  blaspheme. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  in  my  powcrhereto  enter  into  details  of  schemes 
of  education ;  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  results  of  experimenti 
now  in  progress  will  give  data  for  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  connected  with  the  subject,  of  which  the  principal  one  if 
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the  mode  in  which  the  chance  of  advancement  in  hfe  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  and  yet  made  compatible  with  contentment  in  the 
pursait  of  lower  avocations  by  those  whose  abilities  do  not  qualify 
them  for  the  higher.  But  the  general  principle  of  trial  schools 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter — of  schools,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  knowledge  offered  and  discipline  enforced  shall  be  all  a  part 
of  a  great  assay  of  tlie  human  soul,  and  in  which  tlie  one  shall  be 
increased,  the  other  directed,  as  the  tried  heart  and  brain  will  best 
bear,  and  no  otherwise.  One  thing,  however,  I  must  say,  that  in 
this  trial  I  believe  all  emulation  to  be  a  false  motive,  and  all  giv- 
ing of  prizes  a  false  means.  All  that  you  can  depend  upon  in  a 
boy,  as  significative  of  true  power,  likely  to  issue  in  good  fruit,  is 
his  will  to  work  for  the  work^s  sake,  not  his  desire  to  surpass  his 
8chfX)l-fellows ;  and  the  aim  of  the  teaching  you  give  him  ought  to 
be,  to  prove  to  him  and  strengthen  in  him  his  own  separate  gift, 
not  to  puff  him  into  swollen  rivalry  with  those  who  are  everlast- 
ingly greater  than  he :  still  less  ought  you  to  hang  favonrs  and 
ribands  about  the  neck  of  the  creature  who  is  the  greatci^t,  to  make 
the  rest  envy  him.  Try  to  make  them  love  him  aud  follow  him, 
not  struggle  with  him. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  examination  to  ascertain  and  attest 
both  progress  and  relative  capacity ;  but  our  aim  should  be  to  make 
the  students  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  their 
own  true  positions  and  powers  in  the  world,  than  as  an  arena  in 
which  to  carry  away  a  present  victory.  I  have  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  course  of  the  lecture,  insisted  enough  on  the  nature  of  relative 
capacity  and  individual  character,  as  the  roots  of  all  real  value  in 
Art  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit,  iu  these  days,  of  acting  as  if 
Art  worth  a  price  in  the  market  were  a  commodity  which  people 
could  be  generally  taught  to  produce,  and  as  if  the  education  of  the 
artist,  not  his  capacity^  gave  tlie  sterling  value  to  his  Vork.  No 
iinprossion  can  possibly  be  more  absurd  or  false.  Whatever  peo- 
ple can  teach  each  other  to  do,  they  will  estimate,  and  ought  to 
estimate,  only  as  common  industry ;  nothing  will  ever  fetch  a  high 
price  but  precisely  that  which  cannot  be  taught,  and  which  nobody 
can  do  but  the  man  from  whom  it  is  purchased.  No  state  of 
society,  nor  stage  of  knowledge,  ever  does  away  with  the  natural 
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pre-eminence  of  one  man  over  another;  and  it  is  that  pro-en^ 
ncncc,  and  that  only,  which  will  give  work  high  value  in  die  mar- 
ket, or  which  onght  to  do  so.  It  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  judgment, 
and  bad  omen  for  the  progress,  of  a  nation,  if  it  s  apposes  itself  to 
possess  many  artists  of  equal  merit  Noble  art  is  nothing  less  than 
the  expression  of  a  great  soul ;  and  great  souls  are  not  common 
things.  If  ever  we  confound  their  work  with  that  of  otherB*  it  is 
not  through  liberality,  but  through  blindness. 


Kote  4th,  p.  2«.— "PuJZw/awmr  « 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  making  any  abort  or  general  slafte> 
ment  of  the  difference  between  great  and  ignoble  minds  in  their 
behaviour  to  the  ^  public"  It  is  by  no  means  universcUly  the  case 
that  a  mean  mind,  as  stated  in  the  text,  will  bend  itself  to  what 
you  ask  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  one  kind  of  mind,  the 
meanest  of  all,  which  perpetually  complains  of  the  public,  contem- 
plates and  proclaims  itself  as  a  ^genius,*'  refuses  all  wholesome  dis- 
cipline or  humble  office,  and  ends  in  miserable  and  revengefiil  ruin ; 
also,  the  greatest  minds  are  marked  by  nothing  more  distinctly 
than  an  inconceivable  humility,  and  acceptance  of  work  or  instruc- 
tion in  any  form,  and  from  any  quarter.  They  will  learn  from 
everybody,  and  do  anything  that  anybody  asks  of  them,  so  long  as 
it  involves  only  toil,  or  what  other  men  would  think  degradation. 
But  the  point  of  quarrel,  nevertheless,  assuredly  rises  some  day 
between  the  public  and  them,  respecting  some  matter,  not  of  hu- 
miliation, but  of  Fact  Your  great  man  always  at  last  comes  to 
see  something  the  public  don*t  see.  This  something  he  will 
assuredly  persist  in  asserting,  whether  with  tongue  or  pencil,  to  be 
as  h/i  sees  it,  not  as  they  see  it ;  and  all  the  world  in  a  heap  on  the 
otlier  side,  will  not  get  him  to  say  otherwise.  Then,  if  the  world 
objects  to  the  saying,  he  may  happen  to  get  stoned  or  burnt  for  it, 
but  that  docs  not  in  the  least  matter  to  him :  if  the  world  has  no 
particular  objection  to  the  saying,  he  may  get  leave  to  mutter  it  to 
himself  till  he  dies,  and  be  merely  taken  for  an  idiot;  that  also 
docs  not  matter  to  him — ^mutter  it  he  will,  according  to  what  hf 
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perceives  to  be  fact,  and  not  at  all  according  to  the  roaring  of  the 
walla  of  Red  sea  on  the  right  hand  or  iefl  of  him.  Hence  tiie 
qnarrel,  sure  at  some  time  or  other,  to  be  started  between  the  pub- 
lic and  him ;  while  jonr  mean  man,  though  he  will  spit  and  scratch 
spiritedly  at  the  public,  while  it  does  not  attend  to  him,  will  low 
to  it  for  its  clap  in  any  direction,  and  say  anything  when  he  has 
got  its  ear,  which  he  thinks  will  bring  him  another  clap  ;  and  thus, 
as  stated  in  the  text,  he  and  it  go  on  smoothly  together. 

There  are,  however,  times  when  the  obstinacy  of  the  mean  man 
looks  very  like  the  obstinacy  of  the  gi*eat  one ;  but  if  you  look 
closely  into  the  matter,  you  will  always  see  that  the  obstinacy  of 
the  first  is  in  the  pronunciation  of  ^  I  ;'*  and  of  the  second,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  **  lU^ 


Kote  5th,  p.  41. — ^*^  iMention  qf  n^w  wanU.^ 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  political  economists  long  to 
have  endured  the  error  spoken  of  in  the  text,*  had  they  not  been 

*  I  have  g^ven  the  political  economists  too  much  credit  in  saying  this 
Actually,  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  bluut,  broad, 
onmitigated  fallacy  is  enunciated,  formally  and  precisely,  by  the  oommon 
oouQcilmen  of  New  York,  in  their  report  on  the  present  commercial  crisis. 
Here  is  their  collective  opinion,  published  in  the  Times  of  November  23rd, 
1857:— "Another  erroneous  idea  is  that  luxurious  living,  extravagant  dress- 
ing, splendid  turn-outs  and  fine  houses,  are  the  cause  of  distress  to  a  nation. 
Ko  more  erroneous  impression  could  exist  Every  extravagance  that  the 
man  of  100,000  or  1,000,000  dollars  indulges  in  adds  to  the  means,  the  sup- 
port, the  wealth  of  ten  or  a  hundi^  who  had  little  or  nothing  else  but  their 
labour,  their  intellect,  or  their  taste.  If  a  man  of  1,000,000  dollars  spends 
principal  and  interest  in  ten  years,  and  finds  himself  beggared  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  has  actually  made  a  hundred  who  liave  catered  to  liis  extrava- 
gance, employers  or  employed,  so  much  richer  by  the  division  of  liis  wealtlu 
He  may  be  ruined,  but  the  nation  is  better  oflf  and  richer,  for  one  hundred 
minds  and  hands,  with  10,000  dollars  apiece,  are  tai  more  productive  than 
one  with  tlie  whole." 

Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  common  council ;  but  what  has  been  domg  in  th< 
time  of  the  transfer  7  The  spending  of  the  fortune  has  taken  a  certain  num 
ber  cf  yean  (suppose  ten)^  and  during  that  time  1,000,000  dollars  worth  ot 
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confused  by  an  idea,  in  part  well  founded,  that  the  energies  and  re 
fincmentS)  as  well  as  the  riches  of  civilized  life,  arose  from  imagin- 
ary wants.  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  savnge  Who  knows  no  noedl 
but  those  of  food,  shelter,  and  sleep,  and  after  he  has  snared  his 
venison  and  patched  tlie  rents  of  his  hut,  passes  the  reFt  of  his 
time  in  animal  repose,  is  in  a  lower  state  than  the  roan  who  lab(i:in« 
incessantly  that  he  may  pix>caie  for  Iiimself  the  luxuries  of  civ'liza- 
tion ;  and  true  aluo,  that  the  difference  beiwecn  one  and  another 
nation  in  progressive  power  depends  in  great  part  on  vain  desires ; 
but  these  idle  motives  are  merely  to  l>e  considered  as  giving  exor- 
cise to  the  national  body  and  mind  ;  they  are  not  sources  of  wealth, 
except  so  far  as  they  give  the  habits  of  industry  and  acquisitiveness. 
If  a  boy  is  clumsy  and  lazy,  we  shall  do  good  if  we  can  persuade 
him  to  carve  cherry-stones  and  fly  kites ;  and  this  use  of  his  fingers 
and  limbs  may  eventually  be  the  cause  of  his  becoming  a  wealthy 
and  happy  man ;  but  we  must  not  therefore  argue  that  cherry-stones 
are  valuable  property,  or  that  kite-flying  is  a  profitable  mode  of  pass- 
ing time.  In  like  manner,  a  nation  always  ww^tes  its  time  and 
labour  directly^  when  it  invents  a  new  want  of  a  frivolous  kind, 
and  yet  the  invention  of  such  a  want  may  be  the  sign  of  a  healthy 
activity,  and  the  labour  undergone  to  satisfy  the  new  want  may 
lead,  indirectly^  to  useful  discoveries  or  to  noble  arts ;  so  that  a 
nation  is  not  to  be  discouraged  in  its  fancies  when  it  is  either  too 

work  has  been  done  by  the  people,  who  have  been  paid  that  sum  for  iu 
Where  is  the  product  of  tiiat  work?  B7  your  own  statement^  wholly  oon- 
Bumed ;  for  the  man  for  whom  it  has  been  done  is  now  a  beggar.  You  have 
given  tlierefore,  as  a  nation,  1,000,000  dollars  worth  of  work,  and  ten  yiara 
of  time,  and  you  have  produced,  as  ultimate  result,  one  beggar  1  EKceiior) 
economy,  gentlemen ;  and  sure  to  conduce,  in  due  sequence,  to  ti^o  produc- 
tion of  more  than  one  beggar.  Perhaps  the  matter  may  be  ma^V  dearer  to 
you,  however,  by  n  more  fiimiliar  instiince.  If  a  schoolboy  goep  'at  in  th« 
morning  with  Hvo  shillings  iu  his  7K>cket,  and  comes  home  at  nignt  penniless^ 
Having  spent  his  all  in  turls,  \m\  cipal  and  interest  are  gone,  nnd  fruiterer 
and  baker  are  enriched.  So  fur  so  good.  But  suppose  the  schooiiioy,  instead, 
has  bought  a  book  and  a  knife ;  principal  and  interest  are  gone,  and  book- 
seller and  cutler  are  enriched.  But  the  schoolboy  is  enriched  also,  and  may 
help  his  schoolfellows  next  day  with  knife  and  book,  instead  of  lying  in  bed 
and  incurring  a  debt  to  the  doctor. 
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weak  or  foolisli  to  be  moved  to  exertion  by  anything  but  fiincieA, 
or  baa  attended  to  its  serious  bosiness  first  If  a  nation  will  not 
forge  iron,  but  likes  distilling  lavender,  by  all  means  give  it  laven* 
der  to  distil ;  only  do  not  let  its  economists  suppose  that  lavender 
is  as  profitable  to  it  as  oats,  or  that  it  helps  poor  people  to  live, 
any  more  than  the  schoolboy's  kite  provides  him  his  dinner. 
Luxuries,  \vhether  national  or  personal,  must  be  paid  for  by  labour 
withdrawn  from  useful  things;  and  no  nation  has  a  right  to 
indulge  in  them  until  all  its  poor  are  comfortably  housed  and  fed. 
The  enervating  influence  of  luxury,  and  its  tendencies  to  increase 
▼ice,  are  points  which  I  keep  entirely  out  of  consideration  in  the 
present  essay :  but,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  any  question  discussed, 
they  merely  furnish  additional  evidence  on  the  side  which  I  have 
taken.  Tlins,  in  the  present  case,  I  assume  that  the  luxuries  of 
civilized  life  are  in  possession  harmless,  and  in  acquirement,  ser- 
viceable  as  a  motive  for  exertion ;  and  even  on  these  favourable 
terms,  we  arrive  at  tlie  conclusion  that  the  nation  ought  not  to 
indulge  in  them  except  under  severe  limitations.  Much  less  ought 
it  to  indulge  in  them  if  the  temptation  consequent  on  their  posses- 
sion, or  fatality  incident  to  their  manufacture,  more  than  counter- 
balances the  good  done  by  the  efibrt  to  obtain  them. 


Note  eth,  p.  62.—"  Eeonamy  of  Literature.''^ 

I  have  been  much  impressed  lately  by  one  of  the  results  of  the 
quantity  of  our  books ;  namely,  the  stern  impossibility  of  getting 
anything  understood,  that  required  patience  to  understand.  I 
observe  always,  in  the  case  of  my  own  writings,  that  if  ever  I 
state  anything  which  has  cost  me  any  trouble  to  ascertain,  and 
vhich,  therefore,  will  probably  require  a  minute  or  two  of  rvflco- 
tion  from  the  reader  before  it  can  be  accepted, — that  statemedt 
will  not  only  be  misunderstood,  but  in  all  probability  taken  to 
mean  something  very  nearly  the  reverse  of  what  it  does  mean. 
Now,  whatever  faults  there  may  be  in  my  modes  of  expression,  I 
know  that  the  words  I  use  will  always  be  found,  by  Johnson's  die 
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lionarj,  to  bear,  first  of  all,  the  seme  I  use  them  in ;  an  1  that  the 
sentences,  whether  awkwardly  turned  or  not,  will,  by  the  ordinary 
mics  of  grammar,  bear  no  other  interpretation  than  that  I  mean 
them  to  bear ;  80  tliat  the  misanderstanding  of  them  must  result, 
altimately,  from  the  mere  fact  that  their  matter  sometimes  requires 
a  little  patience.  And  I  see  the  same  kind  of  mlsinterpretatiot 
put  OD  the  words  of  other  writers,  whenever  they  require  the  same 
kind  of  thought 

I  was  at  first  a  little  despondent  about  this ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  it  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  our  literature  for  some 
time  to  come;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  public  may  recover  its 
patience  again.  For  certainly  it  is  excellent  discipline  for  an 
author  to  feel  that  he  must  say  all  he  has  to  say  in  the  fewest  poa- 
sible  words,  or  his  reader  is  sure  to  skip  them ;  and  in  the  plainest 
possible  words,  or  his  reader  will  certainly  misunderstand  them. 
Generally,  also,  a  downright  fact  may  be  told  in  a  plain  way ;  and 
we  want  downright  facts  at  present  more  than  anything  else.  And 
tliough  I  often  hear  moral  people  complaining  of  the  bad  cfifccts 
of  want  of  thought,  for  my  part,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  one  of  the 
worst  diseases  to  which  the  human  creature  is  liable  is  its  disease 
of  thinking.  If  it  would  only  just  look*  at  a  thing  instead  of 
thinking  what  it  must  be  like,  or  do  a  thing,  insticad  of  thinking  it 
cannot  be  done,  we  should  all  get  on  &r  better. 

*  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
hurry  of  the  present  day«  in  the  way  people  undertake  this  veiy  looking.  I 
gave  three  jrears'  doae  and  inoessaut  hibour  to  the  examination  of  the  chro- 
nology of  tlie  architecture  of  Venice ;  two  long  winters  being  wholly  ^)eat 
hi  the  drawing  of  details  on  the  spot:  and  yet  I  see  constantly  that  architects 
who  pai»  tliree  or  four  days  in  a  gondola  going  up  and  down  the  grand  canal, 
think  that  their  first  impressions  are  just  as  likely  to  be  true  as  my  patiently 
wrought  conclusions.  Mr.  Street,  fur  instance,  glances  hastily  at  the  fa-,  tide 
of  the  Ducal  Palaco— so  hastily  that  he  dues  not  even  see  what  its  pattern 
is,  and  misses  the  alternation  of  red  and  black  in  the  cemres  of  its  squares— ^ 
and  yet  he  instantly  ventures  on  an  opinion  on  the  chronology  of  its  capitals^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  subjects  in  the  whole  range 
of  Gothic  archaeology.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  ascertained  with  very  fair 
probability  of  correctness  by  any  person  who  will  give  a  month's  hard  work 
to  it^  but  it  can  be  ascertained  no  otherwise. 
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Note  rth,  p.  n.—'^Pilcta  qf  the  StaU^ 

While,  bowcvcr,  UDdonbtedly,  iLese  reftponsibilitica  attach  to 
every  person  possessed  of  wealth,  it  is  necessary  both  to  avoid  any 
Btringoncy  of  statement  respecting  the  benevolent  modes  of  spend- 
ing money,  and  to  admit  and  approve  so  much  libeity  of  spend- 
ing it  for  selfish  pleasures  as  may  distinctly  make  wealth  a  personal 
reward  for  toil,  and  secure  in  the  minds  of  all  men  the  right  oi 
property.  For  altiiough,  without  doubt,  the  purest  pleasures  it 
can  procure  are  not  selfish,  it  is  only  as  a  means  of  personal  grati- 
fication that  it  will  be  desired  by  a  largo  majority  of  workers ;  and 
it  wonld  be  no  less  ialse  ethics  than  false  policy  to  check  their 
energy  by  any  forms  of  public  opinion  which  bore  hardly  against 
tlie  wanton  expenditure  of  honestly  got  wealth.  It  would  be  hard 
if  a  man  who  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  desk 
or  counter  could  not  at  last  innocently  gratify  a  caprice ;  and  all 
the  best  and  most  sacred  ends  of  almsgiving  would  be  at  once  dis- 
appointed, if  the  idea  of  a  moral  claim  took  the  place  of  affection- 
ate gratitude  in  the  mind  of  the  receiver. 

8ome  distinction  is  made  by  us  naturally  in  this  respect  between 
earned  and  inherited  wealth ;  that  which  is  inherited  appearing  to 
involve  the  most  definite  responsibilities,  especially  when  consisting 
in  revenues  derived  from  the  soil.  The  form  of  taxation  which 
constitutes  rental  of  lands  places  annually  a  certain  portion  of  the 
national  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  or  other  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  under  conditions  peculiarly  calculated  to  induce  them  to 
give  their  best  care  to  its  efiicient  administration.  Tlie  want 
of  instruction  in  even  the  simplest  pnnciples  of  commerce  and 
economy,  which  hitherto  has  disgraced  our  schools  and  univi  rsi- 
ties,  has  indeed  been  the  cause  of  rain  or  total  inutility  of  life  to 
multitudes  of  our  men  of  estate ;  but  this  deficiency  in  our  public 
education  cannot  exist  much  longer,  and  it  appears  to  be  highly 
advantageous  for  tlie  State  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  di»* 
tinguished  by  race  should  be  permitted  to  set  examples  of  wise 
expenditure,  whether  in  the  advancement  of  science,  or  in  patrcm- 
ige  of  art  and  literature ;  only  they  most  see  to  it  that  they  take 
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their  right  standing  more  firmly  than  they  have  done  hitherto 
for  the  position  of  a  rich  man  in  relation  to  those  around  him 
18,  in  onr  present  real  life,  and  is  also  contemplated  generally  by 
political  economists  as  being,  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  it 
onght  to  be.  A  rich  man  ought  to  be  continually  examining  how 
he  may  spend  his  money  for  the  advantage  of  others;  at  present 
others  are  continually  plotting  how  they  may  beguile  him  intc 
spending  it  apparently  for  his  own.  The  aspect  which  he  presents 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  generally  that  of  a  person  holding  a 
bag  of  money  with  a  staunch  grasp,  and  resolved  to  part  witL 
none  of  it  unless  he  is  forced,  and  all  the  people  about  him  are 
plotting  how  tliey  may  force  him ;  that  is  to  say,  liow  they  may 
persuade  him  that  he  wants  this  thing  or  that ;  or  how  they  may 
produce  things  that  ho  will  covet  and  buy.  One  man  tries  to  per 
suade  him  that  he  wants  perfumes ;  another  that  he  wants  jewel- 
lery; another  that  he  wants  sugarplums;  another  that  he  wants 
to^es  at  Christmas.  Anybody  who  can  invent  a  new  want  for  him 
is  supposed  to  be  a  benefactor  to  society ;  and  tlius  the  cneigies 
of  the  poorer  people  about  him  are  continually  directed  to  the 
production  of  covetable,  instead  of  serviceable  things;  and  the  rich 
man  has  the  general  aspect  of  a  fool,  plotted  against  by  all  the 
world.  Whereas  the  real  aspect  which  he  ought  to  have  is  that 
of  a  person  wiser  than  others,  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  capital,  which  he  administers  for  the  profit  of 
all,  directing  each  man  to  the  labour  which  is  most  healthy  for 
him,  and  most  serviceable  for  the  community. 


Note  8th,  p.  93.—"  Sili  and  Purple.'' 

In  various  places  throughout  these  lectures  I  have  had  to  allude 
to  the  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  labour, 
and  between  true  and  false  wcaltli.  I  shall  hero  endcavcii:,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  to  explain  the  distinction  I  mean. 

Property  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  kinds ;  that  which 
produces  life,  and  that  which  produces  the  objects  of  life.  .That 
which  produces  or  maintains  life  consists  of  food,  in  so  ^  as  it  ii 
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oonrishing;  of  furniture  and  ctethmg,  in  so  far  as  they  are  pro 
tective  or  cherishing;  of  fuel;  and  of  all  land,  instrunienl'is  or 
materials,  necessary  to  produce  food,  houses,  clothes,  and  fuel.  It 
IS  specially  and  rightly  called  useful  property. 

The  property  which  produces  the  objects  of  life  consists  of  all 
that  gives  pleasure  or  suggests  and  presen-es  thought :  of  foo<l, 
ftirniture,  and  land,  in  so  far  as  they  are  pleasing  to  the  appetite  or 
the  eye;  <rf  luxurious  dress,  and  all  other  kinds  of  luxuries;  of 
books,  pictures,  and  architecture.  But  the  modes  of  connection 
of  certain  minor  forms  of  property  with  human  labour  render  it 
desirable  to  arrange  them  under  more  than  these  two  heads. 
Property  may  therefore  be  conveniently  considered  as  of  five 
kinds. 

1st.  Property  necessary  to  life,  but  not  producible  by  labour, 
and  therefore  belonging  of  right,  in  a  due  measure,  to  every 
human  being  as  soon  as  he  is  bom,  and  morally  inalienable.  As 
for  instance,  his  proper  share  of  the  atmosphere,  without  which  he 
cannot  breathe,  and  of  water,  which  he  needs  to  quench  his  thirst 
As  much  land«s  he  needs  to  feed  from  is  also  inalienable;  but  in 
well  regulated  communities  this  quantity  of  land  may  often  bo 
represented  by  other  possessions,  or  its  need  supplied  by  wages 
and  privileges. 

2,  Property  necessary  to  life,  but  only  producible  by  labour, 
and  of  which  the  possession  is  morally  connected  with  labour,  so 
that  no  person  capable  of  doing  the  work  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction has  a  right  to  it  until  he  has  done  that  work ; — "•  he  that 
will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  It  consists  of  simple  food, 
clothing,  and  habitation,  with  their  seeds  and  materials,  or  instru- 
ments and  machinery,  and  animals  used  for  necessary  draught  or 
locomotion,  &c.  It  is  to  be  observed  of  this  kind  of  property, 
that  its  increase  cannot  usually  be  carried  beyond  a  ceitain  point, 
because  it  depends  not  on  labour  only,  but  on  things  of  which  the 
supply  is  limited  by  nature.  The  possible  accumulation  of  com 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  corn-growing  land  possessed  or  com- 
mercially accessible ;  and  that  of  steel,  similarly,  on  the  accessible 
quantity  of  coal  and  ironstone.  It  follows  from  this  natural 
limitation  of  supply  that  the  accumulation  of  property  of  this  Mud 
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in  laigo  masses  at  one  pointy  or  in  ono  person^s  hanos^  commcnij 
involves,  more  or  less,  the  scarcity  of  it  at  another  point  and  ii 
other  persons'  hands ;  so  that  the  accidents  or  energies  which  may 
enable  one  man  to  procure  a  great  deal  of  it,  may,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood will  paitially  prevent  otlicr  men  procuring  a  sufficiency  of 
it,  however  willing  they  may  be  to  work  for  it ;  therefore,  the 
modes  of  its  accumulation  and  distribution  need  to  be  in  soma 
degree  regulated  by  law  and  by  national  treaties,  in  order  to 
secure  justice  to  all  men. 

Another  point  requiring  notice  respecting  this  sort  of  property 
is,  that  no  work  can  be  wasted  in  producing  it,  provided  only  the 
kind  of  it  produced  be  prescrvable  and  distributable,  since  for 
every  grain  of  such  commodities  wo  produce  we  are  rendering  so 
much  more  life  possible  on  earth.*  But  though  we  are  sure,  thus, 
that  we  are  employing  people  well,  we  cannot  be  sure  we  might 
not  have  employed  them  better  ;  for  it  is  possible  to  direct  labour 
to  the  production  of  life,  until  little  or  none  is  left  for  that  of  the 
objects  of  life,  and  thus  to  increase  population  at  the  expense  of 

*  This  point  has  sometimes  been  disputed;  for  instance^  opening  ICill*a 
Politioal  Economy  the  other  day,  I  chanocd  on  a  passage  in  wbidi  ho  says 
that  a  man  who  makes  a  coat,  if  tlie  person  wlio  wears  tlie  ooat  does  noUiing 
useful  while  bo  wears  it,  lias  done  no  more  good  to  society  tlian  tlie  man 
who  has  only  nused  a  piue-apple.  But  tills  is  a  fallacy  induced  by  endeavour 
after  too  much  subtletj.  None  of  us  Iiaye  a  riglit  to  say  tliat  the  life  of  a 
man  is  <  f  no  use  to  Mm,  tliough  it  may  be  of  no  use  to  t» ;  and  tlie  man 
who  made  tlie  coat,  and  thereby  prolonged  another  roan*8  life,  has  done  a 
gracious  and  useful  work,  whatever  may  come  of  the  life  so  prolonged.  We 
may  say  to  tho  wearer  of  the  coat,  *'  Tou  who  are  wearing  ooate,  and  doing 
nothing  in  them,  are  at  present  wasting  your  own  life  and  other  peopIe*s ;" 
but  we  have  no  right  to  say  tliat  his  existence^  however  wasted,  is  wasted 
aioay.  It  may  be  just  dragging  itself  on,  in  its  thin  golden  line,  with  nothUig 
dependent  upon  it,  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  strengthen  into  good  dinin 
cable,  and  have  thousands  of  otlier  lives  dependent  on  it  lieantime,  tho 
sunple  fact  respecting  the  coat-maker  is,  that  he  has  given  so  much  life  to 
the  creature,  the  results  of  which  he  cannot  calculate ;  tliey  may  be — ^in  all 
probability  will  be—infinite  results  in  some  way.  But  the  raiser  of  pines^ 
who  has  only  given  a  pleasant  tapte  m  the  mouth  to  some  one,  may  see  with 
tolerable  deamcfv  to  the  end  of  <he  taste  in  the  month,  and  of  all  ooneei^ 
able  results  therefrom. 
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Civilization,  learning,  and  morality :  on  the  other  hand,  it  h  just 
as  possible — and  tlie  error  is  one  to  which  the  world  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  liable — to  direct  labour  to  the  objects  of  life  till  too 
little  is  left  for  life,  and  thus  to  increase  luxury  or  learning  at  the 
expense  of  population.  Right  political  economy  holds  its  aim 
p<.nse«]  justly  between  the  two  extremes,  desiring  neither  to  crowd 
its  dominions  with  a  race  of  savages,  nor  to  found  courts  and 
colleges  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 

3.  The  third  kind  of  property  is  that  which  conduces  to  bodily 
pleasures  and  conveniences,  without  directly  tending  to  sustain 
life;  perhaps  sometimes  indirectly  tending  to  destroy  it  All 
dainty  (as  distinguished  from  nourishing)  food,  and  means  of  pro- 
ducing it ;  all  scents  not  needed  for  health ;  substances  valued 
only  for  their  appearance  and  rarity  (as  gold  and  jewels) ;  flowers 
of  difficult  culture ;  animals  used  for  delight  (as  horses  for  racing), 
and  such  like,  form  property  of  this  class ;  to  which  the  term 
"  luxury,  or  luxuries,"  ought  exclusively  to  belong. 

Respecting  which  we  have  to  note,  first,  that  all  such  property 
IS  of  doubtful  advantage  even  to  its  possessor.  Furniture  tempting 
to  indolence,  sweet  odours,  and  luscious  food,  are  more  or  less  in* 
jurious  to  health  :  while,  jewels,  liveries,  and  other  such  common 
belongings  of  wealthy  people,  certainly  convey  no  pleasure  to 
their  owners  proportionate  to  their  cost 

Fartlier,  such  property,  for  the  most  part,  perishes  in  the  using. 
Jewels  form  a  great  exception — but  rich  food,  fine  dresses,  horses 
and  carriages,  are  consumed  by  the  owner's  use.  It  ought  much 
oftener  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  rich  men  what  sums  of  interest 
of  money  they  are  paying  towards  the  close  of  their  lives,  for  luxu- 
ries consumed  in  the  middle  of  them.  It  would  be  very  interest- 
ing, for  instance,  to  know  the  exact  sum  which  the  money  spent 
in  London  for  ices,  at  its  dessei-ts  and  balls,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  had  it  been  saved  and  put  out  at  compound  interest,  would 
at  this  moment  have  fiimished  for  Ksefnl  purposes. 

Also,  in  most  cases,  the  enjoyment  of  such  property  is  wholly 
selfish,  and  limited  to  its  possessor.  Splendid  dress  and  equipage, 
however,  when  so  arranged  as  to  produce  real  beauty  of  effect,  may 
often  be  lather  a  generous  than  a  selfish  channel  of  expenditure 
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They  will,  however,  necesaariiy  in  eiicb  case  involve  acme  of  the 
arts  of  design ;  and  therefore  take  their  place  in  a  higher  category 
than  that  of  luxuries  merely, 

4.  The  fourth  kind  of  property  is  that  which  bestows  intellectnal 
or  emotional  pleasure,  consisting  of  land  set  apart  for  purposes  of 
delight  more  than  for  agriculture,  of  books,  works  of  art»  and 
objects  of  natural  history. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  an  accurate  limit  between  pro- 
perty of  the  last  class  and  of  this  class,  since  things  which  are  a 
mere  luxury  to  one  person  are  a  means  of  intellectual  occupation 
to  another.  Flowers  in  a  London  ball-room  are  a  luxury;  in  a 
botanical  garden,  a  delight  of  the  intellect ;  and  in  their  native 
fields,  both ;  while  the  most  noble  works  of  art  are  continually 
made  material  of  vulgar  luxury  or  of  criminal  pride ;  but,  when 
rightly  used,  property  of  this  fourth  class  is  the  only  kind  which 
deserves  the  name  of  real  property ;  it  is  the  only  kind  which  a 
man  can  truly  be  said  to  *^  possess.*'  What  a  man  cats,  or  drinks, 
or  wears,  so  long  as  it  is  only  what  is  needfiil  for  life,  can  no  more 
be  thought  of  as  his  possession  than  the  air  he  breathes.  The  air 
is  frs  needful  to  him  as  the  food ;  but  we  do  not  talk  of  a  man's 
wealth  of  air,  and  what  food  or  clothing  a  man  possesses  more  than 
he  himself  requires,  must  be  for  others  to  use  (and,  to  him,  thero> 
fore,  not  a  real  property  in  itself,  but  only  a  means  of  obtaining 
some  real  property  in  exchange  for  it).  Whereas  the  tilings  thai 
give  intellectual  or  emotional  enjoyment  may  be  accumulated  and 
do  not  perish  in  using ;  but  continually  supply  new  pleasures  and 
new  powers  of  giving  pleasures  to  othei-s.  And  these,  therefore, 
are  the  only  things  which  can  rightly  be  thought  of  as  giving 
**  wealth  "  or  "  well  being."  Food  conduces  only  to  "  being,"  but 
these  to  '^  well  being."  And  there  is  not  any  broader  general  dis- 
tinction between  lower  and  higher  orders  of  men  than  rests  on 
their  possession  of  this  real  property.  The  human  race  may  be 
properly  divided  by  zoologists  into  "  men  who  have  gardens,  libra- 
ries or  works  of  art ;  and  who  have  none ;"  and  the  former  class 
will  include  all  noble  persons,  except  only  a  few  who  make  the 
world  their  garden  or  museum ;  w\iile  the  people  who  have  not^ 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  do  not  care  for  gardens  or  libraries, 
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but  care  for  nothing  but  money  or  luxuries,  will  include  none  but 
ignoble  persons :  only  it  is  necessary  to  undei-stand  that  I  mean  by 
the  term  **  garden  "  as  much  the  Ca^nsian^s  plot  of  ground  fifteen 
feet  square  between  his  monastery  buttresses,  as  I  do  the  grounds 
of  Ghatsworth  or  Eew;  and  I  mean  by  the  term  ''art"  as  much 
the  old  sailor's  print  of  the  Arethusa  bearing  up  to  engage  the 
Belle  Poule,  as  I  do  RaphaoPs  ^ Disputa,"  and  even  rather  more; 
for  when  abundant,  beautiful  possessions  of  this  kind  are  almost 
always  associated  with  vulgar  luxury,  and  become  then  anything 
but  indicative  of  noble  character  in  their  possessors.  The  ideal  of 
human  life  is  a  union  of  Spartan  simplicity  of  manners  with  Athe- 
nian sensibility  and  imagination,  but  in  actual  results,  we  are  con- 
tinually mistaking  ignorance  for  simplicity,  and  sensuality  for 
refinement. 

5.  The  fifth  kind  of  propeity  is  representative  property,  consist- 
ing of  documents  or  money,  or  rather  documents  only,  for  money 
itself  is  only  a  transferable  document,  current  among  societies  of 
men,  giving  claim,  at  sight,  to  some  definite  benefit  or  advantage, 
roost  commonly  to  a  certain  share  of  real  property  existing  in  those 
societies.  The  money  is  only  genuine  when  the  property  it  g^vcs 
claim  to  is  real,  or  the  advantages  it  gives  claim  to  certain  ;  other- 
wisc,  it  is  false  money,  and  may  be  considered  as  much  ^'foi'ged*' 
9  hen  issued  by  a  government,  or  a  bank,  as  when  by  an  individual. 
1  hus,  if  a  dozen  of  men,  cast  ashore  on  a  desert  island,  pick  up  a 
iiumber  of  stones,  put  a  red  spot  on  each  stone,  and  pass  a  law 
mat  every  stone  marked  with  a  red  spot  shall  give  claim  to  a  peck 
of  wheat; — so  long  as  no  wheat  exists,  or  can  exist,  on  the  island, 
the  stones  are  not  money.  But  the  moment  so  much  wheat  exists 
as  shall  render  it  possible  for  the  society  always  to  give  a  peck  for 
every  spotted  stone,  the  spotted  stones  would  become  money,  and 
might  be  exchanged  by  tiioir  possessors  for  whatever  other  com- 
modities they  chose,  to  the  value  of  the  peck  of  wheat  whic-h  the 
stones  represented.  K  more  stones  were  issued  than  the  quantity 
of  wheat  could  answer  the  demand  of^  the  value  of  the  stone 
coinage  would  be  depreciated,  in  proportion  to  its  increase  above 
Uie  quantity  needed  to  answer  it 

Agiin,  supposing  a  certain  number  of  the  men  so  cast  ashore 
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were  set  aside  ly  lot,  or  any  other  conventioD,  to  do  the  roughei 
labour  neceflsary  for  the  whole  aociety,  they  themselves  being 
maintained  by  the  daily  allotment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  food, 
clothing,  &c  Then,  if  if;  were  agreed  that  the  stones  spotted  with 
red  should  be  signs  of  a  Government  order  for  the  labour  of  thes4 
men ;  and  that  any  person  presenting  a  spotted  stone  at  the  offie« 
of  the  labourers,  should  be  entitled  to  a  man's  work  for  a  week 
or  a  day,  the  red  stones  would  be  money ;  and  might — probably 
would, — immediately  pass  current  in  the  island  for  as  much  food, 
or  clothing,  or  iron,  or  any  other  article  as  a  man^s  work  for  the 
period  secured  by  the  stone  was  worth.  But  if  the  Government 
issued  so  many  spotted  stones  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  body 
of  men  they  employed  to  comply  with  the  orders ;  as,  suppose,  if 
they  only  employed  twelve  men,  and  issued  eighteen  spotted  stones 
daily,  ordering  a  day's  work  each,  then  the  six  extra  stones  would 
be  forged  or  flEdse  money ;  and  the  effect  of  tliis  forgery  would  be 
the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  whole  coinage  by  one-third, 
that  being  the  period  of  shortcoming  which  would,  on  the  average, 
necessarily  ensue  in  the  execution  of  each  order.  Much  occasional 
work  may  be  done  in  a  state  or  society,  by  help  of  an  issue  of  felse 
money  (or  false  promises)  by  way  of  stimnlants ;  and  the  fruit  of 
this  work,  if  it  comes  into  the  promiser*s  hands,  may  sometimes 
enable  the  false  promises  at  last  to  be  fulfilled :  hence  the  frequent 
issue  of  false  money  by  governments  and  banks,  and  the  not  unfre- 
quent  escapes  from  the  natural  and  proper  consequences  of  such 
false  issues,  so  as  to  cause  a  confused  conception  in  most  people's 
minds  of  what  money  really  is.  I  am  not  sure  whether  some 
quantity  of  such  false  issue  may  not  really  be  permissible  in  a 
nation,  accurately  proportioned  to  the  minimum  average  produce 
of  the  labour  it  excites;  but  all  such  procedures  are  more  or  less 
unsound;  and  tlic  notion  of  unlimited  issue  of  currency  is  simply 
one  of  the  absurdest  and  most  monstrous  that  ever  came  into  die* 
jointed  human  wits. 

The  use  of  objects  of  real  or  supposed  value  for  currency,  at 
gold,  jewellery,  &c.,  is  barbarous ;  and  it  always  expresses  either 
the  measure  of  the  distrust  in  the  society  of  its  own  govemmenti 
or  the  proportion  of  distrustful  or  barbarous  nations  with  whom  it 
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has  to  deal.  A  metal  not  easily  corroded  or  imitated,  is  a  desirable 
medimn  of  currency  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  convenience, 
but  were  it  possible  to  prevent  forgery,  the  more  worthless  the 
metal  itself  the  better.  The  use  of  worthless  media,  unrestrained 
by  the  use  of  valuable  media,  has  always  hitherto  involved,  and  is 
therefore  supposed  to  involve  necessarily,  unlimited,  or  at  least 
improperly  extended,  issue ;  but  we  might  as  well  suppose  that  a 
man  must  necessarily  issue  unlimited  promises  because  his  words 
cost  nothing.  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  must,  indeed,  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  at  the  world's  present  rate  of  progress,  be  car- 
ried on  by  valuable  currencies;  bat  such  transactions  are  nothing 
more  than  forms  of  barter.  The  gold  used  at  present  as  a  currency 
is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  currency  at  all,  but  the  real  property* 
which  the  currency  gives  claim  to,  stamped  to  measure  its  quan- 
tity, and  mingling  with  the  real  currency  occasionally  by  barter. 

The  evils  necessarily  resulting  from  the  use  of  baseless  cun^en- 
cies  have  been  terribly  illustrated  while  these  sheets  have  been 
passing  through  the  press ;  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the 
various  conditions  of  dishonest  or  absurd  trading  which  have  led 
to  the  late  "  panic'*  in  America  and  England ;  this  only  I  know, 
that  no  merchant  deserving  tlie  name  ought  to  be  more  liable  to 
^  panic''  than  a  soldier  should  ;  for  his  name  should  never  be  on 
more  paper  than  he  can  at  any  instant  meet  the  call  of,  happen 
what  will.  I  do  not  say  this  without  feeling  at  the  same  time 
how  diflScult  it  is  to  mark,  in  existing  commerce,  the  just  limits 
between  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  speculation.    Something  of 

*  Or  rather,  equivalent  to  such  real  propei-tj,  bocause  everybody  has  been 
occustomod  to  look  upon  it  as  valuable ;  and  tlierefore  everybody  is  willing 
to  give  labour  or  goods  for  it.  But  real  property  does  ultimately  consist  only 
in  things  that  nourish  the  body  or  mind ;  gold  would  bo  useless  to  us  if  we 
tould  not  get  mutton  or  books  for  it  Ultimately  all  oommercial  mistal[e8 
and  embarrassments  result  from  people  expociiBg  to  get  goods  without  woik- 
ing  for  them,  or  wasting  them  ailor  they  have  got  them.  A  nation  which 
labours,  and  takes  care  of  the  fruits  of  labour,  would  be  rich  and  happy ; 
though  there  were  no  gold  in  the  universe.  A  nation  which  is  idle^  and 
wastes  the  produce  of  what  work  it  does,  would  be  poor  and  miserable^ 
though  all  its  mountains  wore  of  gold,  and  had  glens  filled  with  diami^d 
mstead  of  glacier. 
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the  same  temper  which  makes  the  English  soldier  do  slways  al 
that  is  possible,  and  attempt  more  tlian  is  possible,  joins  its  mfla« 
ence  with  that  of  mere  avarice  in  tempting  the  English  merchant 
into  risks  wliich  he  cannot  justify,  and  efforts  which  he  cannot 
sustain ;  and  the  same  passion  for  adventure  which  our  travellen 
gratify  every  summer  on  perilous  snow  wreaths,  and  cloud-encom- 
passed precipices,  surrounds  with  a  romantic  fascination  the  glit- 
tering of  a  hollow  investment,  and  gilds  the  clouds  thsi  curl  round 
grulfs  of  ruin.  Nay,  a  higher  and  a  more  serious  feeling  frequently 
mingles  in  the  motley  temptation  ;  and  men  apply  themselves  to 
tlie  task  of  growing  rich,  as  to  a  labour  of  providential  appoint- 
ment, from  which  they  cannot  pause  without  culpability,  nor  retire 
without  dishonour.  Our  large  trading  cities  bear  to  me  very 
nearly  the  aspect  of  monastic  establishments  in  which  the  roar  of 
the  mill-wheel  and  the  crane  takes  the  place  of  other  devotioniil 
music :  and  in  which  the  worship  of  Mammon  and  Moloch  is  con- 
ducted with  a  tender  reverence  and  an  exact  propriety :  the  mer- 
chant rising  to  his  Mammon  matins  with  the  self-denial  of  an  ancho- 
rite, and  expiating  the  frivolities  into  which  he  may  be  b^uiled  in 
the  course  of  the  day  by  late  attendance  at  Mammon  vespera 
But,  with  every  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  these  conscien* 
tious  and  romantic  persons,  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  by  fJEur 
the  greater  number  of  the  transactions  which  lead  to  these  times 
of  commercial  embarrassment  may  be  ranged  simply  under  two 
great  heads, — ^gambling  and  stealing ;  and  both  of  these  in  their 
most  culpable  form,  namely,  gambling  with  money  which  is  not 
ours,  and  stealing  from  those  who  trust  us.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  a  day  might  come,  when  tlie  nation  would  perceive  that 
a  wcU-cdacatcd  man  who  steals  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  involv- 
ing the  entire  means  of  subsistence  of  a  hundred  families,  deserves, 
on  the  whole,  as  sei^ero  a  punishment  as  an  ill-educated  man 
who  steals  a  purse  from  a  pocket,  or  a  mug  from  a  pantry.  But 
without  hoping  for  this  success  of  clear-sightedness,  we  may  at 
least  labour  for  a  system  of  gi eater  honesty  and  kindness  in  the 
minor  commerce  of  our  daily  life ;  since  the  great  dishonesty  of 
the  great  buyers  and  sellers  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
growtli  and  outcome  from  the  little  dishonesty  of  the  little  bu}  en 
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and  sellers.  Every  person  who  tries  to  buy  an  article  for  less  thai) 
its  proper  value,  or  who  tries  to  sell  it  at  more  than  its  proper 
value— every  consumer  who  keeps  a  tradesman  waiting  for  hia 
money,  and  every  tradesman  who  bribes  a  consumer  to  extrava- 
'  gance  by  credit,  is  helping  forward,  according  to  his  own  measure 
of  power,  a  system  of  baseless  and  dishonourable  commerce,  and 
forcing  his  country  down  into  poverty  and  shame.  And  people 
of  moderate  means  and  average  powers  of  mind  would  do  far  more 
real  good  by  merely  carrying  out  stem  principles  of  justice  and 
honesty  in  common  matters  of  trade,  than  by  the  most  ingenious 
schemes  of  extended  philanthropy,  or  vociferous  declarations  of 
theological  doctrine.  There  are  three  weighty  matters  of  the  law 
— justice,  mercy,  and  truth ;  and  of  these  the  Teacher  puts  trntii 
last,  because  that  cannot  be  known  but  by  a  course  of  acts  of  jui^- 
tice  fud  love.  But  men  put,  in  all  their  efforts,  truth  first, 
because  they  mean  by  it  their  own  opinions ;  and  thus,  while  tbo 
world  has  many  people  who  would  suffer  martyrdom  in  the  cause 
sf  what  they  call  truth,  it  has  few  who  will  suffer  even  a  little 
isoonvenience  in  that  of  justice  and  mercy. 
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PfiEFACE. 


Bight  years  ago,  in  the  close  of  the  first  volame  ol 
"Modem  Painters,"  I  ventured  to  give  the  following 
advice  to  the  young  artists  of  England : — 

"  They  should  go  to  nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  and 
walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no  other 
thought  but  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning;  reject- 
ing nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning  nothing." 
Advice  which,  whether  bad  or  good,  involved  infinite 
labor  and  humiliation  in  the  following  it ;  and  was  there- 
fore, for  the  most  part,  rejected. 

It  has,  however,  at  last  been  carried  out,  to  the  very 
letter,  by  a  group  of  men  who,  for  their  reward,  have  been 
assailed  with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  which  I  ever  recx>l- 
lect  seeing  issue  from  the  public  press.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  due  to  them  to  contradict  the  directly  false 
statements  which  have  been  made  respecting  their  works ; 
and  to  point  out  the  kind  of  merit  which,  however  deficient 
in  some  respects,  those  woi  ks  possess  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute. 

Denmark  Hilj, 
Aug.  1861. 
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It  may  be  proved,  with  mnoli  certainty,  that  God  intends  no 
man  to  live  in  this  world  without  working :  but  it  seems  to 
me  no  less  evident  that  He  intends  every  man  to  be  happy  in 
his  work.  It  is  written,  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  but  it 
was  never  written,  "  in  the  breaking  of  thine  heart,'*  thou 
sbalt  eat  bread ;  and  I  find  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  infinite 
misery  is  caused  by  idle  people,  who  both  faU  in  doing  what 
was  apjK)inted  for  them  to  do,  and  set  in  motion  various 
springs  of  mischief  in  matters  in  which  they  should  have  had 
no  concern,  so  on  the  other  hand,  no  small  misery  is  caused 
by  over-worked  and  unhappy  people,  in  the  dark  views  which 
they  necessarily  take  up  themselves,  and  force  upon  others,  of 
work  itself.  Were  it  not  so,  I  believe  the  fiict  of  their  being 
unhappy  is  in  itself  a  violation  of  divine  law,  and  a  sign  of 
some  kind  of  folly  or  sin  in  their  way  of  life.  Now  in  order 
that  people  may  be  happy  in  their  work,  these  three  things 
are  needed:  They  must  be  fit  for  it:  They  must  not  do  too 
much  of  it :  and  they  must  have  a  sense  of  success  in  it — ^not 
a  doubtful  sense,  such  as  needs  some  testimony  of  other  people 
for  its  confirmation,  but  a  sure  sense,  or  rather  knowledge, 
that  so  much  work  has  been  done  well,  and  fruitfully  done, 
whatever  the  world  may  say  or  think  about  it.  So  that  in 
order  that  a  man  may  be  happy,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
not  only  be  oapable  of  his  work,  but  a  good  judge  of  his 
work. 
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The  first  thing  then  that  he  has  to  do,  if  unhappily  hifl 
parents  or  masters  have  not  done  it  for  him,  is  to  find  out 
what  he  is  fit  for.  In  which  inquiry  a  man  may  be  very  safely 
guided  by  his  likings,  if  he  be  not  also  guided  by  his  pride. 
People  usually  reason  in  some  such  fashion  as  this :  *^  I  don't 

leem  quite  fit  for  a  head-manager  in  the  firm  of A  Co., 

therefore,  in  all  probability,  I  am  fit  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.''   Whereas,  they  ought  rather  to  reason  thus :  '^  I 

don't  seem  quite  fit  to  be  head-manager  in  the  firm  of 

A  Co.,  but  I  dare  say  I  might  do  something  in  a  small  green« 
grocery  buuness ;  I  used  to  be  a  good  judge  of  pease ; "  that 
is  to  say,  always  trying  lower  instead  of  trying  higher,  until 
they  find  bottom :  once  well  set  on  the  ground,  a  man  may 
build  up  by  degrees,  safely,  instead  of  disturbing  every  one 
in  his  neighborhood  by  perpetual  catastrophes.  But  this 
kind  of  humility  is  rendered  especially  difiicult  in  these  days, 
by  the  contumely  thrown  on  men  in  humble  employments. 
The  very  removal  of  the  massy  bars  which  once  separated  one 
class  of  society  from  another,  has  rendered  it  tenfold  more 
shameful  in  foolish  people's,  L  e.  in  most  peopIe^s  eyes,  to  re- 
main in  the  lower  grades  of  it,  than  evei*  it  was  before.  When 
a  man  born  of  an  aitisan  was  looked  upon  as  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent species  of  animal  from  a  man  bom  of  a  noble,  it  made 
him  no  more  uncomfortable  or  ashamed  to  remain  that  dif* 
ferent  species  of  animal,  than  it  makes  a  horse  ashamed  to  re 
main  a  horse,  and  not  to  become  a  giraffe.  But  now  that  a 
roan  may  make  money,  and  rise  in  the  world,  and  associate 
liimself,  unreproached,  with  people  once  far  above  him,  not 
only  is  the  natural  discontentedness  of  humanity  developed  to 
an  unheard-of  extent,  whatever  a  man's  position,  but  it  be- 
comes  a  veritable  shame  to  him  to  remain  in  the  state  he  wai 
bom  in,  and  everybody  thinks  it  his  duty  to  try  to  be  a 
'^  gentleman."  Persons  who  have  any  infiuence  in  the  managOi 
ment  of  public  institutions  for  charitable  education  know  how 
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oommon  this  feeling  has  become.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but 
they  receive  letters  from  mothers  who  want  all  their  mz  or 
eight  sons  to  go  to  coUege,  and  make  the  grand  tour  in  the 
long  yacation,  and  who  think  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
foundations  of  society,  because  this  b  not  possible.  Out  of 
every  ten  letters  of  this  kind,  nine  will  allege,  as  the  reason 
of  the  writers'  importunity,  their  desire  to  keep  their  families 
in  such  and  such  a  ^*  station  of  life.''  There  is  no  real  desire 
for  the  safety,  the  discipline,  or  the  moral  good  of  the  children, 
only  a  panic  horror  of  the  inezpresribly  pitiable  calamity  of 
their  living  a  ledge  or  two  lower  on  the  molehill  of  the  world 
— a  calamity  to  be  averted  at  any  cost  whatever,  of  struggle, 
anxiety,  and  shortening  of  life  itself.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  greater  good  could  be  achieved  for  the  country,  than  the 
change  in  public  feeling  on  this  bead,  which  might  be  brought 
about  by  a  few  benevolent  men,  undeniably  in  the  class  of 
"  gentlemen,"  who  would,  on  principfe,  enter  into  some  of  our 
commonest  trades,  and  make  them  honorable ;  showing  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  retain  his  dignity,  and  remain,  in 
the  best  sense,  a  gentleman,  though  part  of  his  tune  was  every 
day  occupied  in  manual  labor,  or  even  in  serving  customers 
over  a  counter.  I  do  not  in  the  least  see  why  courtesy,  and 
gravity,  and  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others,  and  courage, 
and  truth,  and  piety,  and  what  else  goes  to  make  up  a  gientle- 
man's  character,  should  not  be  found  behind  a  counter  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  if  they  were  demanded,  or  even  hoped  for, 
there. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  man's  way  of  life  and  mannei 
of  work  have  been  discreetly  chosen ;  then  the  next  thing  to 
be  required  is,  that  he  do  not  over-work  himself  therein.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  anything  here  about  the  various  errors  in 
our  systems  of  society  and  commerce,  which  appear  (I  am  not 
sure  if  they  ever  do  more  than  appear )  to  force  us  to  over* 
work  ourselves  merely  that  we  may  live ;  nor  about  the  stiU 

1* 
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more  frnitftd  cause  of  unhealthy  toil — ^the  incapability,  ic 
many  men,  of  being  content  with  the  little  that  is  indeed 
/ieoessary  to  their  happiness.  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to 
say  about  one  special  cause  of  over-work — ^the  ambitious  desire 
of  doing  great  or  clever  things,  and  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
.^hem  by  immense  efforts :  hope  as  vain  as  it  is  pernicious;  not 
only  making  men  over-work  themselves,  but  rendering  all  the 
work  they  do  unwholesome  to  them.  I  say  it  is  a  vain  hope, 
and  let  the  reader  be  assured  of  this  ( it  is  a  truth  all-import- 
ant to  the  best  interests  of  humanity).  No  great  ifUeUeciual 
thing  was  ever  done  by  great  effort ;  a  great  thing  can  only  be 
done  by  a  great  man,  and  he  does  it  vnthout  effort.  Nothing 
is,  at  present,  less  understood  by  us  than  this — ^nothing  is  more 
necessary  to  be  understood.  Let  me  try  to  say  it  as  clearly, 
and  explain  it  as  fully  as  I  may. 

I  have  said  no  great  inteUectual  thing :  for  I  do  not  mean 
the  assertion  to  extend  to  things  moral.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  that  just  because  we  are  intended,  as  long  as  we 
live,  to  be  in  a  state  of  intense  moral  effort,  we  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  in  intense  physical  or  intellectual  effort.  Our 
full  energies  are  to  be  given  to  the  soul^s  work — to  the  great 
fight  with  the  Dragon — ^the  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
force.  But  the  body's  work  and  head's  work  are  to  be  done 
quietly,  and  comparatively  without  effort.  Neither  limbs  nor 
brain  are  erer  to  be  strained  to  their  utmost ;  that  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  is  to  be  got  out 
of  them :  they  are  never  to  be  worked  furiously,  but  with 
tranquillity  and  constancy.  We  are  to  follow  the  plough 
from  suni-ise  to  sunset,  but  not  to  pull  in  race-boats  at  the 
twilight :  we  shall  get  no  fruit  of  that  kind  of  work,  only 
disease  of  the  heart. 

How  many  pangs  would  be  spared  to  thousands,  if  this  great 
truth  and  law  were  but  once  sincerely,  humbly  understood, — 
that  if  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  easily ; 
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that,  when  it  is  needed  to  be  done,  there  is  perhaps  only  one 
man  in  the  world  who  can  do  it ;  but  tie  can  do  it  without  any 
trouble — ^without  more  trouble,  that  is,  than  it  costs  small 
people  to  do  small  things ;  nay,  perhaps,  with  less.  And  yet 
wliat  truth  lies  more  openly  on  the  surface  of  all  human  phe- 
nomena ?  Is  not  the  evidence  of  Ease  on  the  very  front  of  all 
the  greatest  works  in  existence  ?  Do  they  not  say  plainly  to 
us,  not,  ^^  there  has  been  a  great  effort  here,"  but,  ^'  there  has 
been  a  great  power  here  *'  ?  It  is  not  the  weariness  of  mortality, 
but  the  strength  of  divinity,  which  we  have  to  recognise  in 
all  mighty  things ;  and  that  is  just  what  we  now  neoer  recog- 
nise,  but  think  that  we  are  to  do  great  things,  by  help  of  iron 
bars  and  perspiration : — ^alas !  we  shall  do  nothing  that  way 
but  lose  some  pounds  of  our  own  weight. 

Yet,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  nor  this  great  truth  be 
supposed  anywise  resolvable  into  the  favorite  dogma  of  young 
men,  that  they  need  not  work  if  they  have  genius.  The  fact 
is,  that  a  man  of  genius  b  always  far  more  ready  to  work 
than  other  people,  and  gets  so  much  more  good  from  the  work 
that  he  does,  and  is  often  so  little  conscious  of  the  inherent 
divinity  in  himself  that  he  is  very  apt  to  ascribe  all  his  capa- 
city to  his  work,  and  to  tell  those  who  ask  how  he  came  to  be 
what  he  is :  ^^  If  I  am  anything,  which  I  much  doubt,  I  made 
myself  so  merely  by  labor."  This  was  Newton's  way  of 
talking,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  general  tone  of  men 
whose  genius  had  been  devoted  to  the  physical  sciences. 
Genius  in  the  Arts  must  commonly  be  more  self-conscious,  but 
in  whatever  field,  it  will  always  be  distinguished  by  its  per* 
petnal,  steady,  well-directed,  happy,  and  faithful  labor  in 
accumulating  and  disciplining  its  powers,  as  well  as  by  its 
gigantic,  incommunicable  facility  in  exercising  them.  There- 
fore, literally,  it  is  no  man's  business  whether  he  has  genius  or 
not :  work  he  must,  whatever  he  is,  but  quietly  and  steadily ; 
and  the  natural  and  unforced  results  of  such  work  will  be  aL 
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ways  the  things  that  God  meant  him  to  do,  and  will  be  hie 
best.  No  agonies  nor  heart-rendings  will  enable  him  to  do 
any  better.  If  he  be  a  great  man,  they  will  be  great  things ; 
if  a  small  man,  small  things ;  but  always,  if  thas  peacefully 
done,  good  and  right ;  always,  if  restlessly  and  ambitiously 
done,  fiUse,  hollow,  and  despicable. 

Then  the  third  thing  needed  was,  I  said,  that  a  man  should 
be  a  good  judge  of  his  work ;  and  this  chiefly  that  he  may 
not  be  dependent  upon  popular  opinion  for  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  but  also  that  he  may  have  the  just  encouragement 
of  the  sense  of  progress,  and  an  honest  consciousness  of  vio- 
tory :  how  else  can  he  become 

**  That  awful  independent  on  to-morrow. 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a  smile.*' 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  real  nourishment  and  help  of  such  a 
feeling  as  this  is  nearly  unknown  to  half  the  workmen  of  the 
present  day.  For  whatever  appearance  of  self-complacency 
there  may  be  in  their  outward  bearing,  it  is  viable  enough, 
by  their  feverish  jealousy  of  each  other,  how  little  confidence 
they  have  in  the  sterling  value  of  their  several  doings.  Con- 
ceit may  puff  a  man  up,  but  never  prop  him  up ;  and  there 
is  too  visible  distress  and  hopelessness  in  men's  aspects  to  ad« 
mit  of  the  supposition  that  they  have  any  stable  support  of 
&ith  in  themselves. 

I  have  stated  these  principles  generally,  because  there  is  no 
branch  of  labor  to  which  they  do  not  apply :  But  there  is  one 
in  which  our  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  them  has  caused  an 
incalculable  amount  of  suffering :  and  I  would  endeavor  now 
to  reconsider  them  with  especial  reference  to  it, — ^the  branch 
of  the  Arts. 

In  general,  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  Arts  have 
freely  chosen  their  profession,  and  suppose  themselves  to  have 
special  faculty  for  it ;  yet,  as  a  body,  they  are  not  happy  men 
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For  which  this  seems  to  me  :the  reason,  that  they  are  expected, 
and  themselves  expect,  to  make  their  bread  by  being  dever^^ 
not  by  steady  or  quiet  work ;  and  are,  therefore,  for  the  most 
*  part,  trying  to  be  clever,  and  so  living  in  an  utterly  false  stat* 
of  mind  and  action. 

This  is  the  case,  to  the  same  extent,  in  no  other  profession 
or  employment.  A  lawyer  may  indeed  suspect  that,  unless 
he  has  more  wit  than  those  around  him,  he  is  not  likely  to 
advance  in  his  profesaon ;  but  he  will  not  be  always  thinking 
how  he  is  to  display  his  wit.  He  will  generally  understand, 
early  in  his  career,  that  wit  must  be  left  to  take  oare  of  itself 
and  that  it  is  hard  knowledge  of  law  and  vigorous  examination 
and  collation  of  the  facts  of  every  case  entrusted  to  him,  which 
his  clients  will  mainly  demand :  this  it  is  which  he  has  to  be 
paid  for ;  and  this  is  healthy  and  measurable  labor,  payable 
by  the  hour.  If  he  happen  to  have  keen  natural  perception 
and  quick  wit,  these  will  come  into  play  in  their  due  time  and 
place,  but  he  wiU  not  think  of  them  as  his  chief  power ;  and 
if  he  have  them  not,  he  may  still  hope  that  industry  and  con- 
scientiousness may  enable  him  to  rise  in  his  profession  without 
them.  Again  in  the  case  of  clergymen :  that  they  are  sorely 
tempted  to  display  their  eloquence  or  wit,  none  who  know 
their  own  hearts  will  deny,  but  then  they  know  this  to  ^  a 
temptation :  they  never  would  suppose  that  devemess  was  aU 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  or  would  sit  down  deli* 
berately  to  write  a  clever  sermon :' even  the  dullest  or  vainest 
of  them  would  throw  some  veil  over  their  vanity,  and  pretend 
to  some  profitableness  of  purpose  in  what  they  did.  They 
would  not  openly  ask  of  their  hearei-s — ^Did  you  think  my 
sermon  ingenious,  or  my  language  poetical?  They  would 
early  understand  that  they  were  not  paid  for  being  ingenious, 
nor  called  to  be  so,  l^ut  to  preach  truth ;  that  if  they  happened 
to  possess  wit,  eloquence,  or  originality,  these  would  appear 
tnd  be  of  service  in  due  time,  but  were  not  to  be  continually 
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•ought  after  or  exhibited :  and  if  it  should  happen  that  they 
had  them  not,  they  might  still  be  seryiceable  pastors  without 
them. 

Not  so  with  the  unhappy  artist.  No  one  expects  any  honest 
or  useful  work  of  him ;  but  every  one  expects  him  to  be 
ingenious.  Originality,  dexterity,  invention,  imagination,  <*very 
thing  is  asked  of  him  except  what  alone  is  to  be  had  for  asking 
—honesty  and  sound  work,  and  the  due  discharge  of  hia 
function  as  a  painter.  What  function?  asks  the  reader  in 
some  surprise.  He  may  well  ask ;  for  I  suppose  few  painters 
have  any  idea  what  their  function  is,  or  even  that  they  have 
any  at  all. 

And  yet  surely  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  discover.  The  facul- 
ties, which  when  a  man  finds  in  himself,  he  resolves  to  be  a 
painter,  are,  I  suppose,  intenseness  of  observation  and  facility 
of  imitation.  The  man  is  created  an  obsei*vcr  and  an  imitator ; 
and  his  function  is  to  convey  knowledge  to  his  fellow-men,  of 
such  things  as  cannot  be  taught  otherwise  than  ocularly.  For 
a  long  time  this  function  remained  a  religious  one :  it  was 
to  impress  upon  the  popular  mind  the  reality  of  the  objects  of 
faith,  and  the  truth  of  the  histories  of  Scripture,  by  giving 
visible  form  to  both.  That  function  lias  now  passed  away,  and 
none  has  as  yet  taken  its  place.  The  painter  has  no  profession, 
no  purpose.  He  is  an  idler  on  the  earth,  chasing  the  shadows 
of  his  own  fancies. 

But  he  was  never  meanir  to  be  this.  The  sudden  and  uni- 
versal Naturalism,  or  inclination  to  copy  ordinary  natural 
objects,  which  manifested  itself  among  the  painters  of  Europe, 
It  the  moment  when  the  invention  of  printing  superseded 
their  legendary  labors,  was  no  false  instinct.  It  was  mis- 
understood and  misapplied,  but  it  came  at  the  right  time,  and 
has  maintained  itself  through  all  kinds  of  abuse ;  presenting 
in  the  recent  schools  of  landscape,  perhaps  only  the  first  fruits 
of  its  power.     That  mstinct  was  urging  every  painter  in 
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Europe  at  the  same  moment  to  his  true  duty — the  faith/iu 
representation  of  aU  objecte  of  historical  interest,  or  of  natu 
ral  beauty  existent  at  the  period;  representations  such  as  might 
at  once  aid  the  advance  of  the  sciences,  and  keep  faithful  re- 
'  cord  of  everymonument  of  past  ages  which  was  likely  to  be 
swept  away  in  the  approaching  eras  of  revolutionary  change. 
The  instinct  came,  as  I  said,  exactly  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  let  the  reader  consider  what  amount  and  kind  of  general 
knowledge  might  by  this  time  have  been  possessed  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  had  their  painters  understood  and  obeyed 
it.  Suppose  that,  after  disciplining  themselves  so  as  to  be 
able  to  draw,  with  unerring  precision,  each  the  particular  kind 
of  subject  in  which  he  most  delighted,  they  had  separated  into 
two  great  ai-mies  of  historians  and  naturalists; — ^that  the  first 
had  painted  with  absolute  faithfulness  every  edifice,  every 
city,  every  battle-field,  every  scene  of  the  slightest  historical 
interest,  precisely  and  completely  rendering  their  aspect  at 
the  time ;  and  that  their  companions,  according  to  their  seve- 
ral powers,  had  painted  with  like  fidelity  the  plants  and 
animals,  the  natural  scenery,  and  the  atmospheric  phenomena 
of  every  country  on  the  earth — suppose  that  a  fisuthful  and 
complete  record  were  now  in  our  museums  of  every  building 
destroyed  by  war,  or  time,  or  innovation,  during  these  last 
200  years — suppose  that  each  recess  of  every  mountain  chain 
of  Europe  had  been  penetrated,  and  its  rocks  drawn  with  such 
accuracy  that  the  geologist's  diagram  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary— suppose  that  every  tree  of  the  forest  had  been  drawn 
in  its  noblest  aspect,  every  beast  of  the  field  in  its  savage 
life — ^that  all  these  gatherings  were  already  in  our  national 
galleries,  and  that  the  painters  of  the  present  day  were  labor* 
ing,  happily  and  earnestly,  to  multiply  them,  and  put  such 
means  of  knowledge  more  and  more  within  reach  of  the  com- 
mon people— would  not  that  be  a  more  honorable  life  foi 
diem,  than  gaining  precarious  bread  by  ^'bright  effects? 
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They  think  not,  perhaps.  Tliey  think  it  easy,  and  therefore 
contemptible,  to  be  truthful ;  they  have  been  taught  so  all 
their  liyes.  But  it  is  not  so,  whoever  taught  it  them.  It  ii 
most  difficult,  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  men's  greatest  effort, 
to  render,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  the  simplest  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  earth ;  but  also  be  it  remembered,  no  man  is 
confined  to  the  simplest ;  each  may  look  out  work  for  himseh 
where  he  chooses,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  cannot  find 
something  hard  enough  for  him.  The  excuse  is,  however,  one 
of  the  lips  only ;  for  every  painter  knows  that  when  he  draws 
back  from  the  attempt  to  render  nature  as  she  is,  it  is  oftener 
in  cowardice  than  in  disdain. 

I  must  leave  the  reader  to  pursue  this  subject  for  himself; 
I  have  not  space  to  suggest  to  him  the  tenth  part  of  the 
advantages  which  would  follow,  both  to  the  painter  from  such 
an  understanding  of  his  mission,  and  to  the  whole  people,  in 
the  results  of  his  labor.  Consider  how  the  man  himself 
would  be  elevated:  how  content  he  would  become,  how 
earnest,  how  full  of  all  accurate  and  noble  knowledge,  how 
free  from  envy — ^knowing  creation  to  be  infinite,  feeling  at 
once  the  value  of  what  he  did,  and  yet  the  nothingness.  Con* 
dder  the  advantage  to  the  people ;  the  immeasurably  larger 
interest  given  to  art  itself;  the  easy,  pleasurable,  and  perfect 
knowledge  conveyed  by  it,  in  every  subject ;  the  far  greater 
number  of  men  who  might  be  healthily  and  profitably  occu- 
pied vrith  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood ;  the  useful  direction 
of  myriads  of  inferior  talents,  now  left  fading  away  in  misery. 
Conceive  all  this,  and  then  look  around  at  our  exhibitions, 
and  behold  the  "  cattle  pieces,'*  and  "  sea  pieces,"  and  "  fruil 
pieces,"  and  "family  pieces;"  the  eternal  brown  cows  in 
ditches,  and  white  sails  in  squalls,  and  sliced  lemons  in  saucers, 
and  foolish  faces  in  simpers ; — and  try  to  feel  what  we  are, 
and  what  we  might  have  been. 

Take  a  single  instance  in  one  branch  of  archieology.     Let 
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those  who  are  mtercsted  in  the  hktoiy  of  religion  considei 
what  a  treasure  we  should  now  have  possessed,  if,  instead 
of  painting  pots,  and  vegetables,  and  drunken  peasantry,  the 
most  accurate  painters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen« 
turies  had  been  set  to  copy,  line  for  line,  the  religions  and . 
domestic  sculpture  on  the  German,  Flemish,  and  French 
cathedrals  and  castles ;  and  if  every  building  destroyed  in  tlie 
French  or  in  any  other  subsequent  revolution,  had  thus  been 
drawn  in  all  its  parts  with  the  same  precision  with  which 
Gerard  Douw  or  Mieris  paint  basrelieis  of  Cupids.  Consider, 
even  now,  what  incalculable  treasure  is  still  left  in  ancient 
basreliefs,  full  of  every  kind  of  legendary  interest,  of  subtle 
expression,  of  priceless  evidence  as  to  the  character,  feelings, 
habits,  histories,  of  past  generations,  in  neglected  and  shattered 
churches  and  domestic  buildings,  rapidly  disappearing  over 
the  whole  of  Europe — ^treasure  which,  once  lost,  the  labor 
of  aU  men  living  cannot  bring  back  again ;  and  then  look  at 
the  myriads  of  men,  with  skill  enough,  if  they  had  but  the 
commonest  schooling,  to  record  all  this  faithfully,  who  are 
making  their  bread  by  drawmg  dances  of  naked  women  from 
academy  models,  or  idealities  of  chivalry  fitted  out  with 
Wardour  Street  armor,  or  eternal  scenes  firom  Gil  Bias,  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  mountain  sceneries 
with  young  idiots  of  Londoners  wearing  Highland  bonnets 
and  brandishing  rifies  in  the  foregrounds.  Do  but  think 
of  these  things  in  the  breadth  of  their  inexpressible  imbecility, 
and  then  go  and  stand  before  that  broken  basrelief  in  the 
southern  gate  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  see  if  there  is  no  fibre 
of  the  heart  in  you  that  will  break  too. 

But  is  there  to  be  no  place  left,  it  will  be  indignantly  askcd^ 
for  imagination  and  invention,  for  poetical  power,  or  love 
of  ideal  beauty  ?  Yes ;  the  highest,  the  noblest  place — ^that 
which  these  only  can  attain  when  they  are  all  used  in  the 
cause^  and  with  the  aid  of  truth.    Wherever  imagination  and 
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0entiiuent  are,  they  will  either  show  themselves  without  foio 
ing,  or,  if  capable  of  artificial  development,  the  kind  of  train- 
iDg  which  such  a  school  of  art  would  give  them  would  be  the 
best  they  could  receive.    The  iufinite  absurdity  and  failure 
of  our  present  training  consists  mainly  in  this,  that  we  do  not 
rank  imagination  and  invention  high  enough,  and  suppose  that 
ihey  can  be  taught.    Throughout  every  sentence  that  I  ever 
have  written,  the  reader  will  find  the  same  rank  attributed  to 
these  powers, — the  rank  of  a  purely  divine  gift,  not  to  be 
attained,  increased,  or  in  any  wise  modified  by  teaching,  only  ia 
various  ways  capable  of  being  concealed  or  quenched.  Under- 
stand this  thoroughly ;  know  once  for  all,  that  a  poet  on  canvas 
is  exactly  the  same  species  of  creature  as  a  poet  in  song,  and 
nearly  every  error  in  our  methods  of  teaching  will  be  done 
away  with.     For  who  among  us  now  thinks  of  bringing  men 
up  to  be  poets  ? — of  producing  poets  by  any  kind  of  general 
recipe  or  method  of  cultivation  ?    Suppose  even  that  we  see 
in  youth  that  which  we  hope  may,  in  its  development,  become 
a  power  of  this  kind,  should  we  instantly,  supposing  that  we 
wanted  to  make  a  poet  of  him,  and  nothing  else,  forbid  him 
all  quiet,  steady,  rational  labor  ?    Should  we  force  him  to 
perpetual  spinning  of  new  crudities  out  of  his  boyish  brain, 
and  set  before  him,  as  the  only  objects  of  his  study,  the  laws 
of  versification  which  criticism  has  supposed  itself  to  discover 
in  the  works  of  previous  writers  ?     Whatever  gifts  the  boy 
had,  would  much  be  likely  to  come  of  them  so  treated? 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  so  great  as  to  break  through  all 
such  snares  of  falsehood  and  vanity,  and  build  their  own  foun- 
dation in  spite  of  us ;  whereas  i^  as  in  cases  numbering  millions 
against  units,  the  natural  gifts  were  too  weak  to  do  this,  could 
any  thing  come  of  such  training  but  utter  inanity  and  spuri- 
ousness  of  the  whole  man  ?    But  if  we  had  sense,  should  we 
not  rather  restrain  and  bridle  the  first  flame  of  invention  in 
eai*ly  youth,  heaping  material  on  it  as  one  would  on  the  first 
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sparks  sad,  tongues  of  a  fire  which  we  desired  to  feed  iiito 
greatness?  Should  we  not  educate  the  whole  intellect  into 
general  strength,  and  all  the  affections  into  warmth  and 
honesty,  and  look  to  heaven  for  the  rest?  This,  I  say,  we 
should  have  sense  enough  to  do,  in  order  to  produce  a  poet 
in  words :  but,  it  being  required  to  produce  a  poet  on  canvas, 
what  is  our  way  of  setting  to  work?  We  begin,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  telling  the  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  that  Nature 
is  full  of  faults,  and  that  he  is  to  improve  her ;  but  that 
Raphael  is  perfection,  and  that  the  more  he  copies  Raphael 
the  better ;  that  after  much  copying  of  Raphael,  he  is  to  try 
what  he  can  do  himself  in  a  Raphaelesque,  but  yet  original, 
manner :  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  try  to  do  something  very 
clever,  all  out  of  his  own  head,  but  yet  this  clever  something 
is  to  be  properly  subjected  to  Raphaelesque  rules,  is  to  have 
a  principal  light  occupying  one-seventh  of  its  space,  and  a 
principal  shadow  occupying  one-third  of  the  same ;  that  no 
two  people^s  heads  in  the  picture  are  to  be  turned  the  same 
way,  and  that  all  the  personages  represented  are  to  possess 
ideal  beauty  of  the  highest  order,  which  ideal  beauty  consists 
partly  in  a  Greek  outline  of  nose,  partly  in  proportions  ex 
pressible  in  decimal  fractions  between  the  lips  and  chin ;  but 
partly  also  in  that  degree  of  improvement  which  the  youth 
of  sixteen  is  to  bestow  upon  God's  work  in  general.  This  I 
say  is  the  kind  of  teaching  which  through  various  channels. 
Royal  Academy  lecturings,  press  criticisms,  public  enthusiasm, 
and  not  least  by  solid  weight  of  gold,  we  give  to  our  young 
men.    And  we  wonder  we  have  no  painters  I 

But  we  do  worse  than  this.  Within  the  last  few  years  some 
sense  of  the  real  tendency  of  such  teaching  has  appeared  in 
some  of  our  younger  painters.  It  only  could  appear  in  the 
younger  ones,  our  older  men  having  become  familiarised  with 
the  Mae  system,  or  else  having  passed  through  it  and  forgotten 
it,  not  well  knowmg  the  degree  of  harm  they  had  sustained 
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Tills  sense  appeared,  among  oar  jonths, — ^increasecl, — ^matured 
into  resolnte  action.   Necessarily,  to  exist  at  all,  it  needed  the 
support  both  of  strong  instincts  and  of  considerable  self 
confidence,  otherwise  it  mast  at  once  have  been  borne  down 
bj  the  weight  of  general  anthority  and  received  canon  law. 
Strong  instincts  are  apt  to  make  men  strange,  and  rade ;  self- 
eonfidence,  however  well  foanded,  to  give  mach  of  what  they 
do  or  say  the  appearance  of  impertinence.    Look  at  the  self> 
confidence  of  Wordsworth,  stiffening  every  other  sentence  of 
his  prefaces  into  defiance ;  there  is  no  more  of  it  than  was . 
needed  to  enable  him  to  do  his  work,  yet  it  is  not  a  little  un- 
graceful here  and  there.     Suppose  this  stubbornness  and  self- 
trust  in  a  youth,  laboring  in  an  art  of  which  the  executive 
part  is  confessedly  to  be  best  learnt  from  masters,  and  we 
shall  hardly  wonder  that  much  of  his  work  has  a  certain 
awkwardness  and  stifihess  in  it,  or  that  he  should  be  regarded 
with  disfiivor  by  many,  even   the   most  temperate,  of  the 
judges  trained  in  the  system  he  was  breaking  through,  and 
with  utter  contempt  and  reprobation  by  the  envious  and  the 
dull.    Consider,  farther,  that  the  particular  system  to  be  over 
thrown  was,  in  the  present  case,  one  of  which  the  main  cha- 
racteristic was  the  pursuit  of  beauty  at  the  expense  of  man- 
liness and  truth ;   and  it  will  seem  likely,  d  priori^  that  the 
men  intended  successfully  to  resist  the  infiuence  of  such  a 
system  should  be  endowed  with  little  natural  sense  of  beauty, 
and  thus  rendered  dead  to  the  temptation  it  presented.    Sum- 
ming up  these  conditions,  there  is  surely  little  cause  for  surprise 
that  pictures  painted,  in  a  temper  of  resistance,  by  exceed- 
ingly young  men,  of  stubborn  instincts  and  positive  self-trust, 
and  with  little  natural  perception  of  beauty,  should  not  be 
calculated,  at  the  first  glance,  to  win  us  from  works  enriched 
by  pla^arism,  polished  by  convention,  invested  with  all  the 
attractiveness  of  artificial  grace,  and  recommended  to  our 
respect  by  established  authority. 
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We  shoidd,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  have  antidpated, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  character  required  foT 
the  effort,  and  to  the  absence  of  distracting  sentiments,  whethei 
respect  for  precedent,  or  affection  for  ideal  beaatj,  would  be 
the  energy  exhibited  in  the  pursuit  of  the  special  objects  which 
the  youths  proposed  to  themselves,  and  their  success  in  attaiu- 
i&g  them. 

All  this  has  actually  been  the  case,  but  in  a  degree  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  anticipate.  That  two  youths, 
of  the  respective  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  should  have 
conceived  for  themselves  a  totally  independent  and  sincere 
method  of  study,  and  enthusiastically  persevered  in  it  against 
every  kind  of  dissuasion  and  opposition,  is  strange  enough ; 
that  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  their  efforts  they  should 
have  produced  works  in  many  parts  not  inferior  to  the  best 
of  Albert  Durer,  this  is  perhaps  not  less  strange.  But  the 
loudness  and  universality  of  the  howl  which  the  common 
critics  of  the  press  have  raised  agamst  them,  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  generous  help  or  encouragement  from  those  who 
can  both  measure  their  toil  and  appreciate  their  success,  and 
the  shrill,  shallow  laughter  of  those  who  can  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other, — ^these  are  strangest  of  all — ^unimaginable 
unless  they  had  been  experienced. 

And  as  if  these  were  not  enough,  private  malice  is  at  work 
against  them,  in  its  own  small,  slimy  way.  The  very  day  after 
I  had  written  my  second  letter  to  the  Times  in  the  defence  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  I  received  an  anonymous  letter  respecting 
one  of  them,  from  some  person  apparently  hardly  capable  of 
spelling,  and  about  as  vile  a  specimen  of  petty  malignity  as 
ever  blotted  paper.  I  think  it  well  that  the  public  should 
know  this,  and  so  get  some  insight  into  the  sources  of  the 
spirit  which  is  at  work  against  these  men — how  first  roused  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  for  one  would  hardly  have  thought  that 
mere  eccentricity  in  young  artists  could  have  excited  an  ho9 
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tilitj  80  determined  and  so  crnel ; — ^hostility  whioh  bentated 
at  no  assertion^  however  impudent.  That  of  the  ^'  absence  of 
perspective  "  was  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  the  hue 
and  cry  whioh  began  with  the  Times,  and  died  away  in  feeble 
maundering  in  the  Art  Union;  I  contradicted  it  in  the 
Times — ^I  here  contradict  it  directly  for  the  second  time. 
Thore  was  not  a  smgle  error  in  perspective  in  three  out  of  the 
four  pictures  in  question.  But  if  otherwise,  would  it  have 
been  any  thing  remarkable  in  them?  I  doubt,  if  with  the 
exception  of  the  pictures  of  David  Roberts,  there  were  one 
architectural  drawing  in  perspective  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy ;  I  never  met  but  with  two  men  in  my  life  who  knew 
enough  of  perspective  to  draw  a  Gothic  arch  in  a  retiring 
plane,  so  that  its  lateral  dimensions  and  curvatures  might  be 
calculated  to  scale  from  the  drawing.  Our  architects  certainly 
do  not,  and  it  was  but  the  other  day  that,  talking  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  them,  the  author  of  several 
most  valuable  works,  I  found  he  actually  did  not  know  how  to 
draw  a  circle  in  perspective.  And  in  this  state  of  general 
science  our  writers  for  the  press  take  it  upon  them  to  tell  us, 
that  the  forest  trees  in  Mr.  Hunt's  Sylvia^  and  the  bunches 
of  lilies  in  Mr.  GoUins's  Convent  TJioughta^  are  out  of  per* 
spective.* 
It  might  not,  I  think,  in  such  drcumstances,  have  been  un- 

*  It  was  not  a  little  oariotis,  that  in  the  veiy  number  of  the  Art  TTQion 
which  repeated  this  direct  falsehood  about  the  Pre-Raphaelite  rejecdon  of 
"linear  perspective"  (by-the-bye,  the  next  time  J.  B.  takes  upon  him  to 
■peak  of  any  one  connected  with  the  Universities,  he  may  as  well  first 
ascertain  the  difference  between  a  Graduate  and  an  Under-Graduate),  tho 
second  plate  given  should  have  been  of  a  picture  of  Bonington's, — a  profes- 
sional landscape  painter,  observe,  ^for  the  want  otae-icd  perspective  in  which 
the  Art  Union  itself  was  obliged  to  apologise,  and  in  which  the  artist  has 
committed  nearly  as  many  blunders  in  linear  perspective  as  there  aro  Imei  m 
(he  picture. 
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graceful  or  unwise  in  the  Academicians  themselves  to  have 
defended  their  young  pupils,  at  least  by  the  contradiction  of 
statements  directly  false  respecting  them,  *  and  the  direction 
of  the  mind  and  sight  of  the  public  to  such  real  merit  as  they 
possess.  If  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Mulready,  Edwin  and 
Charles  Landseer,  Cope,  and  Dyce  would  each  of  them  simply 

*  These  fitlse  statements  may  be  reduced  to  three  principcJ  heads,  and 
directly  contradicted  in  succession. 

The  first,  the  current  fallacy  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  pree^  was,  that 
the  Pre-Baphaelites  imitated  the  errora  of  early  painters. 

A  falsehood  of  this  kind  could  not  have  obtained  credence  any  where  but 
hi  England,  few  English  people,  comparatively,  having  ever  seen  a  picture 
of  early  Italian  Masters.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  known  that  the  Pre- 
flaphaelite  pictures  are  just  as  superior  to  the  early  Italian  in  skill  of  mani- 
pulation, power  of  drawing,  and  knowledge  of  effect,  as  inferior  to  them  in 
grace  of  design ;  and  that  in  a  word,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  styles.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  imitate  no  pictures :  they  paint 
Hrom  nature  only.  But  they  have  opposed  themselves  as  a  body,  to  that  kind 
of  teaching  above  described,  which  only  began  atler  Raphael's  time :  and 
they  have  opposed  themselves  as  sternly  to  the  entire  feeling  of  the  Renais- 
sance schools;  a  feeling  compounded  of  indolence,  uifidelity,  sensuality,  and 
shallow  pride.  Therefore  they  have  called  themselves  Pre-Raphaelite.  If 
they  adhere  to  their  principles,  and  paint  nature  as  it  is  around  them,  with 
the  help  of  modem  science,  with  the  earnestness  of  the  men  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  they  will,  as  I  said,  found  a  new  and  noble  school 
in  England  If  their  sympathies  with  the  early  artists,  lead  them  into 
medisvalism  or  Romanism,  they  will  of  course  come  to  nothing.  But  I  believe 
there  is  no  danger  of  this,  at  least  for  the  strongest  among  them.  There  may 
be  some  weak  ones,  whom  the  Tractarian  heresies  may  touch ;  but  if  so,  they 
will  drop  off  like  decayed  branches  from  a  strong  stem.  I  hope  all  things 
(Vom  the  school. 

The  second  falsehood  was,  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  did  not  draw  well 
This  was  asserted,  and  could  have  been  asserted  only  by  persons  who  had 
never  looked  at  the  pictures. 

The  third  falsehood  was,  that  they  had  no  system  of  light  and  shade.  To 
which  it  may  be  simply  replied  that  their  system  of  light  and  shade  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  Sun's ;  which  is,  I  believe^  likely  to  outlast  that  of  thoBenaiB 
lanoe^  however  brilliant 
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state  their  own  private  opinion  respecting  their  paintings,  sign 
It,  and  pnblish  it,  I  believe  the  aot  would  be  of  more  service 
to  English  art  than  any  thing  the  Academy  has  done  since  it 
was  founded.  But  as  I  cannot  hope  for  this,  I  can  only  ask 
ihe  public  to  give  their  pictures  careful  examination,  and  look 
at  them  at  once  ^ith  the  indulgence  and  the  respect  which  I 
liave  endeavored  to  show  they  deserve. 

Yet  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  adduced  them 
only  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  study  which  I  would  desire 
to  see  substituted  for  that  of  our  modem  schools,  and  of 
singular  success  in  certain  characters,  finish  of  detail,  and  bril 
liancy  of  color.  What  Acuities,  higher  than  inutative,  may 
be  in  these  men,  I  do  not  yet  venture  to  say ;  but  I  do  say, 
that  if  they  exist,  such  fiusulties  will  manifest  themselves  in 
due  time  all  the  more  forcibly  because  they  have  recdved 
training  so  severe. 

For  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  no  one  mind  is  like 
another,  either  in  its  powers  or  perceptions ;  and  while  the 
main  prindples  of  training  must  be  the  same  for  all,  the  result 
in  each  will  be  as  various  as  the  kinds  of  truth  which  each  will 
apprehend ;  therefore,  also,  the  modes  of  effort,  even  in  me^ 
whose  inner  principles  and  final  aims  are  exactly  the  same. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  two  men,  equaUy  honest,  equally  Indus* 
trious,  equally  impressed  with  a  humble  desire  to  render  some 
part  of  what  they  saw  in  nature  fiiithfully ;  and,  otherwise, 
trained  in  convictions  such  as  I  have  above  endeavored  to 
induce.  But  one  of  them  Is  quiet  in  temperament,  has  a  fteble 
memory,  no  invention,  and  excessively  keen  sight.  The  other 
is  impatient  in  temperament,  has  a  memory  which  nothing 
escapes,  an  invention  which  never  rests,  and  is  comparativdy 
near-sighted. 

Set  them  both  free  in  the  same  field  in  a  mountain  valley. 
One  sees  everything,  small  and  large,  with  almost  the  same 
clearness;  mountains  and  grasshoppers  a^ike;  the  leaves  on 
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the  branches,  the  veins  in  the  pebbles,  the  bubbles  in  the 
stream :  but  he  can  remember  nothing,  and  invent  nothing. 
Patiently  he  sets  himself  to  his  mighty  task ;  abandoning  at 
once  all  thonghts  of  seizing  transient  effects,  or  giving  general 
impressions  of  that  which  his  eyes  present  to  him  in  micro- 
scopical dissection,  he  chooses  some  small  portion  out  of  the 
infinite  scene,  and  calculates  with  courage  the  number  of 
weeks  which  must  elapse  before  he  can  do  justice  to  the 
intendty  of  his  perceptions,  or  the  fulness  of  matter  in  hii 
subject. 

Meantime,  the  other  has  been  watching  the  change  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  march  of  the  light  along  the  mountain  sides ; 
he  beholds  the  entire  scene  in  broad,  soft  masses  of  true  gra- 
dation, and  the  very  feebleness  of  his  sight  is  in  some  sort  an 
advantage  to  him,  in  making  him  more  sensible  of  the  aerial 
mystery  of  distance,  and  hiding  from  him  the  multitudes  of 
circumstances  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  represent.  But  there  is  not  one  change  in  the  castmg  of 
the  jagged  shadows  along  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  but  it  is 
fixed  on  his  mind  for  ever ;  not  a  flake  of  spray  has  broken 
from  the  sea  of  cloud  about  their  bases,  but  he  has  watched 
it  as  it  melts  away,  and  could  recall  it  to  its  lost  place  in 
heaven  by  the  slightest  effort  of  his  thoughts.  Not  only  so, 
but  thousands  and  thousands  of  such  images,  of  older  scenes, 
remain  congregated  in  his  mind,  each  mingling  in  new  asso- 
ciations with  those  now  visibly  passing  before  him,  and  these 
again  confused  with  other  images  of  his  own  ceaseless,  sleep- 
less imagination,  flashing  by  in  sudden  troops.  Fancy  how 
his  paper  will  be  covered  with  stray  symbols  and  blots,  and 
undecipherable  short-hand : — as  for  his  sitting  down  to  "  draw 
from  Nature,"  there  was  not  one  of  the  things  which  he  wished 
to  represent  that  stayed  for  so  much  as  five  seconds  together: 
but  none  of  them  escaped,  for  all  that :  they  are  sealed  up  in 
that  strange  storehouse  of  his ;  he  may  take  one  of  them  out, 
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perhaps,  this  day  twenty  years,  and  paint  it  in  his  dark  room, 
fkr  away.  Now,  observe,  you  may  tell  both  of  these  men, 
when  they  are  young,  that  they  are  to  be  honest,  that  they 
have  an  important  function,  and  tliat  they  are  not  to  care 
what  Raphael  did.  This  you  may  wholesomely  impress  on 
them  both.  But  fancy  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  expecting 
either  of  them  to  possess  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  other. 

I  have  supposed  the  feebleness  of  sight  in  the  last,  and  of 
invention  in  the  first  painter,  that  the  contrast  between  them 
might  be  more  striking ;  but,  with  very  slight  modification, 
both  the  characters  are  real.  Grant  to  the  first  considerable 
inventive  power,  with  exquisite  sense  of  color ;  and  give  to 
the  second,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  faculties,  the  eye  of  an 
eagle;  and  the  first  is  John  Everett  Millais,  the  second 
Joseph  Mallard  William  Turner. 

They  are  among  the  few  men  who  have  defied  all  fidfie 
teaching,  and  have,  therefore,  in  great  measure,  done  justice 
to  the  gifts  with  which  they  were  intrusted.  They  stand  at 
opposite  poles,  marking  culminating  points  of  art  in  both 
directions ;  between  them,  or  in  various  relations  to  them,  we 
may  class  five  or  six  more  living  artists  who,  in  like  manner, 
have  done  justice  to  their  powers.  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  naming  them,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
know  how  the  strong  innate  genius  in  each  has  been  inva- 
riably accompanied  with  the  same  humility,  earnestness,  and 
industry  in  study. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  earnestness  or  humi- 
lity in  the  works  of  William  Hunt ;  but  it  may  be  so  to  sug* 
gest  the  high  value  they  possess  as  records  of  English  rural 
life,  and  still  life.  Who  is  there  who  for  a  moment  could 
contend  with  him  in  the  unaflTected,  yet  humorous  truth  with 
which  he  has  painted  our  peasant  children  ?  Who  is  there 
who  does  not  sympathize  with  him  in  the  simple  love  witb 
which  he  dwdls  on  the  brightness  and  bloom  of  our  summer 
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fruit  and  flowers  ?  And  yet  there  is  something  to  be  regretted 
concerning  him:  why  should  he  be  allowed  continually  to 
paint  the  same  bunches  of  hot-hou^e  grapes,  and  supply  t€ 
the  Water  Color  Society  a  succession  of  pineapples  with  the 
regularity  of  a  Covent  Garden  fruiterer  ?  He  has  of  late 
discovered  that  primrose  banks  are  lovely;  but  there  are 
other  things  grow  wild  besides  primroses :  what  undreamt-of 
loveliness  might  he  not  bring  back  to  us,  if  he  would  lose 
himself  for  a  summer  in  Highland  foregrounds ;  if  he  would 
paint  the  heather  as  it  grows,  and  the  foxglove  and  the  hare- 
bell as  they  nestle  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  the  mosses 
and  bright  lichens  of  the  rocks  themselves.  And  then,  cross 
to  the  Jura,  and  biing  back  a  piece  of  Jura  pasture  in  spring; 
with  the  gentians  in  their  earliest  blue,  and  a  soldanelle 
beside  the  fading  snow  1  And  return  again,  and  paint  a  gray 
wall  of  alpine  crag,  with  budding  roses  crowning  it  like  a 
wreath  of  rubies.  That  is  what  he  was  meant  to  do  in  this 
world ;  not  to  paint  bouquets  in  china  vases. 

I  have  in  various  other  places  expressed  my  sincere  respect 
for  the  works  of  Samuel  Front ;  his  shortness  of  sight  has 
necessarily  prevented  their  possessing  delicacy  of  finish  or 
fulness  of  minor  detail ;  but  I  think  that  those  of  no  other 
living  artist  furnish  an  example  so  striking  of  innate  and 
special  instinct,  sent  to  do  a  particular  work  at  the  exact  and 
only  period  when  it  was  possible.  At  the  instant  when  peace 
had  been  established  all  over  Europe,  but  when  neither 
national  character  nor  national  architecture  had  as  yet  been 
seriously  changed  by  promiscuous  intercourse  or  modern 
"improvement;"  when,  however,  nearly  every  ancient  and 
beautiful  building  had  been  long  left^^in'  a  state  of  compar:v- 
tive  neglect,  so  that  its  aspect  of'  partir^  rtiinousness,  and  of 
separation  from  recent  active  life,  gate  to  every  edifice  a 
peculiar  interest — half  sorrowful,  half  sublime ; — at  that  mo- 
ment Prout  was  trained  smong  the  rough  rooks  and  simple 
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cottages  of  Cornwall,  nntil  his  eye  was  accustomed  to  follow 
with  delight  the  rents  and  breaks,  and  irregularities  which, 
to  another  man,  would  have  been  offensive ;  and  then,  gifted 
with  infinite  readiness  in  composition,  but  also  with  infinito 
affection  for  the  kind  of  subjects  he  had  to  portray,  he  was 
•ent  to  preserve,  in  an  almost  innumerable  series  of  drawings, 
wery  one  made  on  the  epot^  the  aspect  borne,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  cities  which,  in  a  few  years 
more,  re-kindled  wars,  or  unexpected  prosperities,  were  to 
ravage,  or  renovate,  into  nothingness. 

It  seems  strange  to  pass  from  Prout  to  John  Lewis ;  but 
there  is  this  fellowship  between  them,  that  both  seem  to  have 
been  intended  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  foreign  coun- 
tries more  than  of  their  own — ^nay,  to  have  been  bom  in  Eng- 
land chiefly  that  the  excitement  of  strangeness  might  enhance 
to  them  the  interest  of  the  scenes  they  had  to  represent.  I 
believe  John  Lewis  to  have  done  more  entire  justice  to  all 
his  powers  (and  they  are  magnificent  ones)  than  any  other 
man  amongst  us.  His  mission  was  evidently  to  portray  the 
comparatively  animal  life  of  the  southern  and  eastern  fiunilies 
of  mankind.  For  this  he  was  prepared  in  a  somewhat  singu« 
lar  way — ^by  being  led  to  study,  and  endowed  with  altogether 
peculiar  apprehension  of,  the  most  sublime  characters  of  ani- 
mals themselves.  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Snyders,  Tintoret, 
and  Titian,  have  all,  in  various  ways,  drawn  wild  beasts  mag- 
nificently ;  but  they  have  in  some  sort  humanized  or  demo- 
nized  them,  making  them  either  ravenous  fiends  or  educated 
beasts,  that  would  draw  cars,  and  had  respect  for  hermits. 
The  sullen  isolation  of  the  brutal  nature ;  the  dignity  and 
quietness  of  the  mij^hty  limbs ;  the  shaggy  mountainous 
power,  mingled  lyinh  grace,  as  of  a  flowing  stream;  the 
stealthy  restraint  of  cCrength  and  wrath  in  every  soundless 
motion  of  the  gigantic  frame ;  all  this  seems  never  to  have 
been  seen,  much  less  drawn,  until  Lewis  drew  and  himself 
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engraved  a  series  of  animal  sabjects,  now  many  jears  ago. 
Since  then,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  portraiture  of  those 
European  and  Asiatic  races,  among  whom  the  refinements  ot 
civilization  exist  without  its  laws  or  its  energies,  and  in  whom 
the  fierceness,  indolence,  and  subtlety  of  animal  nature  ar^ 
associated  with  brilliant  imagination  and  strong  affectionSt 
To  this  task  he  has  brought  not  only  intense  perception  of 
the  kind  of  character,  but  powers  of  artistical  composition 
like  those  of  the  gi-eat  Venetians,  displaying,  at  the  same 
time,  a  refinement  of  drawing  almost  miraculous,  and  appre- 
ciable only,  as  the  minutiss  of  nature  itself  are  appreciable, 
by  the  help  of  the  microscope.  The  value,  therefore,  of  his 
works,  as  records  of  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  and  inhabitants 
of  the  south  of  Spain  and  of  the  East,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  quite  above  all  estimate. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  Mulready :  in  delicacy  and 
completion  of  drawing,  and  splendor  of  color,  he  takes  place 
beside  John  Lewis  and  the  pre-Raphaelites ;  but  he  has, 
throughout  his  career,  displayed  no  definiteness  in  choice  of 
subject.  He  must  be  named  among  the  painters  who  have 
studied  with  industry,  and  have  made  themselves  great  by 
doing  so;  but  having  obtained  a  consummate  method  of 
execution,  he  has  thrown  it  away  on  subjects  either  alto* 
gether  uninteresting,  or  above  his  powers,  or  unfit  for  pio< 
torial  representation.  "  The  Cherry  Woman,*'  exhibited  in 
1850,  may  be  named  as  an  example  of  the  first  kind;  the 
**  Burchell  aud  Sophia''  of  the  second  (the  character  of  Sir 
William  Thorahill  being  utterly  missed) ;  the  "  Seven  Ages"' 
of  the  third;  for  this  subject  cannot  be  painted.  In  the 
written  passage,  the  thoughts  are  progressive  and  connected ; 
in  the  picture  they  must  be  co-existent,  and  yet  separate ; 
nor  can  all  the  characters  of  the  ages  be  rendered  in  painting 
at  all.  One  may  represent  the  soldier  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
but  one  cannot  paint  the  *^  bubble  reputation"  which  hs 
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seeks.  Mulready,  therefore,  whOe  he  has  always  produoed 
exquiMite  pieces  of  painting,  has  failed  in  doing  anything 
which  can  be  of  true  or  extensive  use.  He  has,  indeed, 
understood  how  to  discipline  his  genius,  but  never  how  to 
direct  it. 

Edwin  Landseer  is  the  last  painter  but  one  whom  I  shall 
name ;  I  need  not  point  out  to  any  one  acquainted  with  hia 
earlier  works,  the  labor,  or  watchfulness  of  nature  which 
they  involve,  nor  need  I  do  more  than  allude  to  the  peculiar 
faculties  of  his  mind.  It  will  at  once  be  granted  that  the 
highest  merits  of  his  pictures  are  throughout  found  in  those 
parts  of  them  which  are  least  like  what  had  before  been 
accomplished ;  and  that  it  was  not  by  the  study  of  Raphael 
that  he  attained  his  eminent  success,  but  by  a  healthy  love  of 
Scotch  terriers. 

None  of  these  painters,  however,  it  will  be  answered,  afford 
examples  of  the  rise  of  the  highest  imaginative  ^ower  out  of 
close  study  of  matters  of  fact.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  the  imaginative  power,  in  its  magnificence,  is  not  to  be 
found  every  day.  Lewis  has  it  in  no  mean  degree ;  but  we 
cannot  hope  to  find  it  at  its  highest  more  than  once  in  an  age. 
We  have  had  it  once,  and  must  be  content. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  among  the  various 
drawbgs  executed,  according  to  the  quiet  manner  of  the 
time,  in  greyish  blue,  with  brown  foregrounds,  some  began 
to  b")  noticed  as  exhibiting  rather  more  than  ordinary  dili- 
gent 1  and  delicacy,  signed  W.  Turner  *  There  was  nothing, 
how  dver,  in  them  at  all  indicative  of  genius,  or  even  of  more 
than  ordinary  talent,  unless  in  some  of  the  subjects  a  large 
pe  ception  of  space,  and  excessive  clearness  and  decision  in 
tb3  arrangement  of  masses.  Gradually  and  cautiously  the 
/  les  became  mingled  with  delicate  green,  and  then  will 

^  He  did  not  use  bis  fall  rignature.  J.  M.  W.,  until  about  the  year  ISOa 
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gold ;  the  browius  in  the  foreground  became  first  more  pen* 
tive,  and  then  were  slightly  mbgled  with  other  local  colors ; 
while  the  touch,  which  had  at  first  been  heavy  and  broken, 
like  that  of  the  ordinary  drawing  masters  of  the  time,  grew 
more  and  more  refined  and  expressive,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a 
method  of  execution  often  too  delicate  for  the  eye  to  follow, 
rendering,  with  a  precision  before  unexampled,  both  the 
texture  and  the  form  of  every  object.  The  style  may  bo 
considered  as  perfectly  formed  about  the  year  1800,  and  it 
remained  unchanged  for  twenty  years. 

During  that  period  the  painter  had  attempted,  and  with 
more  or  less  success  had  rendered,  every  order  of  landscape 
subject,  but  always  on  the  same  principle,  subduing  the  colors 
of  nature  into  a  harmony  of  which  the  key-notes  are  greyish 
green  and  brown;  pure  blues  and  delicate  golden  yellows 
being  admitted  in  small  quantity,  as  the  lowest  and  highest 
limits  of  shade  and  light:  and  bright  local  colors  in  extremely 
small  quantity  in  figures  or  other  minor  accessaries. 

Pictures  executed  on  such  a  system  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  works  in  color  at  all ;  they  are  studies  of  light  and 
shade,  tn  which  both  the  shade  and  the  distance  are  rendered 
in  the  general  hue  which  best  expresses  their  attributes  of 
coolness  and  transparency;  and  the  lights  and  the  foreground 
are  executed  in  that  which  best  expresses  their  warmth  and 
solidity.  This  advantage  may  just  as  well  be  taken  as  not, 
in  studies  of  light  and  shadow  to  be  executed  with  the  hand; 
but  the  use  of  two,  three,  or  four  colors,  always  in  the  same 
relations  and  places,  does  not  in  the  least  constitute  the  work 
a  study  of  color,  any  more  than  the  brown  engravings  of  the 
Liber  Studiorom ;  nor  would  the  idea  of  color  be  in  general 
more  present  to  the  artist's  mind,  when  he  was  at  work  on 
one  of  these  drawings,  than  when  he  was  using  pm*e  brown 
in  the  mesBzotint  engraving.  But  the  idea  of  space,  warmth, 
and  freshness  being  not  successfully  expressible  in  a  single 
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tiiity  and  perfectlj  expreadble  by  the  admiBdon  of  three  oi 
fonr,  he  allows  himself  this  advantage  when  it  is  possible, 
without  in  the  least  embarrassing  himself  with  the  actual 
oolor  of  the  objects  to  be  represented.  A  stone  in  the  forei 
ground  might  in  nature  have  been  cold  grey,  but  it  will  be 
drawn  nevertheless  of  a  rich  brown,  because  it  is  in  the  fore* 
ground ;  a  hill  in  the  distance  might  in  nature  be  purple  with 
heath,  or  golden  with  furze ;  but  it  will  be  drawn  neverthelesn 
of  ft  oool  grey,  because  it  is  in  the  distance. 

This  at  least  was  the  general  theory, — carried  out  with 
great  severity  in  many,  both  of  the  drawings  and  pictiu-ea 
executed  by  him  during  the  period :  in  others  more  or  lesa 
modified  by  the  cautions  introduction  of  color,  as  the  painter 
felt  his  liberty  increasing ;  for  the  system  was  evidently  never 
considered  as  final,  or  as  anything  more  than  a  means  of  pro- 
gress :  the  conventional,  easily  manageable  color,  was  visibly 
adopted,  only  that  his  mind  might  he  at  perfect  liberty  to 
address  itself  to  the  acquirement  of  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary knowledge  in  all  art — ^that  of  form.  But  as  form,  in 
landscape,  implies  vast  bulk  and  space,  the  use  of  the  tints 
which  enabled  him  best  to  express  them,  was  actually  auxi- 
liary to  the  mere  drawing ;  and,  therefore,  not  only  permis* 
sible,  but  even  necessary,  while  more  brilliant  or  varied  tints 
were  never  indulged  in,  except  when  they  might  be  introduced 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  diverting  his  mind  for  an 
instant  from  his  principal  object.  And,  therefore,  it  will  be 
generally  found  in  the  works  of  this  period,  that  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  and  general  Jboil  of  the  composi- 
tion, is  the  severity  of  the  tint ;  and  that  the  play  of  color 
begins  to  show  itself  first  in  slight  and  small  drawings,  where 
he  felt  that  he  could  easily  secure  all  that  he  wanted  in  form. 

Thus  the  ^'  Crossing  the  Brook,"  and  such  other  elaborate 
and  large  compositions,  are  actually  painted  in  nothing  but 
grey,  brown,  and  blue,  with  a  point  or  two  of  severo  lo*  dl 
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color  ia  the  figures;  but  in  the  minor  drawuigs,  tender  pas- 
sages of  complicated  color  occur  not  unfrequently  in  easy 
places ;  and  even  before  the  year  1800  he  begins  to  introduce 
it  with  evident  joyfabiess  and  longing  in  his  rude  and  simple 
B'vudies,  just  as  a  child,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  govern  itsell 
by  a  fully  developed  intellect,  would  cautiously,  but  with  infi- 
nite pleasure,  add  now  and  then  a  tiny  dish  of  fruit  or  other 
dangerous  luxury  to  the  simple  order  of  its  daily  fare.  Thus, 
in  the  foregrounds  of  his  most  severe  drawings,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  him  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  peacock ;  and  it 
b  impossible  to  express  the  joyfulness  with  which  he  seems 
to  design  its  graceful  form,  and  deepen  with  soft  pencilling 
the  bloom  of  its  blue,  after  he  has  worked  through  the  stein 
detiul  of  his  almost  colorless  drawing.  A  rainbow  is  another 
of  his  most  frequently  permitted  indulgences ;  and  we  find 
him  very  early  allowing  the  edges  of  his  evening  clouds  to  be 
touched  with  soft  rose-color  or  gold ;  while,  whenever  the 
hues  of  nature  in  anywise  fall  into  his  system,  and  can  be 
caught  without  a  dangerous  departure  from  it,  he  instantly 
throws  his  whole  soul  into  the  faithful  rendering  of  them. 
Thus  the  usual  brown  tones  of  his  foreground  become  warmed 
Into  sudden  vigor,  and  are  varied  and  enhanced  with  indo 
scribable  delight,  when  he  finds  himself  by  the  shore  of  a 
moorland  stream,  where  they  truly  express  the  stain  of  its 
golden  rocks,  and  the  darkness  of  its  clear,  Cairngorm-like 
pools,  and  the  usual  serenity  of  his  aerial  blue  is  enriched  into 
the  softness  and  depth  of  the  sapphire,  when  it  can  deepen 
the  distant  slumber  of  some  Highland  lake,  or  temper  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  evening  upon  its  hills. 

The  system  of  his  color  being  thus  simplified,  he  could 
address  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  to  the  accumulation 
of  facts  of  form;  his  choice  of  subject,  and  his  methods 
of  treatment,  are  therefore  as  various  as  his  color  is  simple  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  ^ve  the  reader  who  is  unac 

2* 
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quaint!  d  with  his  works,  an  idea  either  of  their  infinitude 
of  aims,  >n  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  kind  of  feeling  which  per- 
vades them  all,  on  the  other.  No  suhject  was  too  low  or  too 
high  for  him  ;  we  find  him  one  daj  hard  at  work  on  a  cock 
and  hen,  with  their  family  of  chickens  in  a  farm-yard ;  and 
bringing  all  the  refinement  of  his  execution  into  play  to 
express  the  texture  of  the  plumage;  next  day  he  is  drawing 
the  Dragon  of  Colchis.  One  hour  he  is  much  interested  in 
a  gust  of  wind  blowing  away  an  old  woman's  cap ;  the  next 
he  is  painting  the  fifth  plague  of  Egypt.  Every  landscape 
painter  before  him  had  acquired  distinction  by  confining  hia 
efforts  to  one  class  of  subject.  Hobbima  painted  oaks ; 
Ruysdael,  waterfalls  and  copses;  Cuyp,  river  or  meadow 
scenes  in  quiet  afternoons ;  Salvator  and  Poussin,  such  kind 
of  mountain  scenery  as  people  could  conceive,  who  lived  in 
towns  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  I  am  well  persuaded 
that  if  all  the  works  of  Turner,  up  to  the  year  1820,  were 
divided  into  classes  (as  he  has  himself  divided  them  in  the 
Liber  Studiorum),  no  prepondei*ance  could  be  assigned  to  one 
class  over  another.  There  is  architecture,  including  a  large 
number  of  formal  *^  gentlemen's  seats,"  I  suppose  drawings 
commissioned  by  the  owners ;  then  lowland  pastoral  scenery  of 
every  kind,  including  nearly  all  farming  operations, — ^plough- 
ing, harrowing,  hedging  and  ditching,  felling  trees,  sheep- 
washing,  and  I  know  not  what  else ;  then  all  kinds  of  town 
life^court-yards  of  inns,  starting  of  mail  coaches,  interiors 
of  shops,  house-buildings,  fairs,  elections,  <fec. ;  then  all  kinds 
of  inner  domestic  life — ^interiors  of  rooms,  studies  of  costumes, 
of  still  life,  and  heraldry,  including  multitudes  of  symbolical 
vignettes ;  then  marine  scenery  of  eveiy  kind,  full  of  local 
incident ;  every  kind  of  boat  and  method  of  fishing  for  par- 
ticular fish,  being  specifically  drawn,  round  the  whole  coast 
of  England; — pilchard  fishing  at  St.  Ives,  whiting  fishing  at 
Margate,  herring  at  Looh  Fyne  *  and  all  kinds  of  shippug, 
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including  studies  of  every  separate  part  of  the  vessels,  and 
many  marine  battle-pieces,  two  in  particular  of  Tra&lgar, 
both  of  high  importance, — one  of  the  Victory  after  tlie  battle, 
now  in  Greenwich  Hospital ;  another  of  the  Death  of  Nelson, 
in  his  own  gallery ;  then  all  kinds  of  mountam  scenery,  some 
idealised  into  compositions,  others  of  definite  localities; 
together  with  classical  compositions,  Ronies  and  Carthages 
and  such  othei*s,  by  the  myriad,  with  mythological,  historical, 
or  allegorical  figures, — ^nymphs,  monsters,  and  spectres ; 
heroes  and  divinities.* 

What  general  feeling,  it  may  be  asked  incredulously,  can 
possibly  pervade  all  this?  This,  the  greatest  of  all  feelings — 
an  utter  forgetfulness  of  self.  Throughout  the  whole  peiiod 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  Turner  appears  as  a 
man'  of  sympathy  absolutely  infinite — a  sympathy  so  all-em- 
bracing, that  I  know  nothing  but  that  of  Shakspeare  com- 
parable with  it.  A  soldier's  wife  resting  by  the  roadside  is 
not  beneath  it ;  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  watching  the 
dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  not  above  it.  Nothing  can  possibly 
be  so  mean  as  that  it  will  not  interest  his  whole  mind,  and 
carry  away  his  whole  heart ;  nothing  so  great  or  solemn  but 
that  he  can  raise  himself  into  harmony  with  it ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  prophesy  of  him  at  any  moment,  whether,  the 
next,  he  will  be  in  laughter  or  in  tears. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  man's  greatness ;  and  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  this  sympathy  must  give  him  a  subtle 
power  of  expression,  even  of  the  characters  of  mere  material 
things,  such  as  no  other  painter  ever  possessed.  The  man 
who  can  best  feel  the  difference  between  rudeness  and  tender- 
ness in  humanity,  perceives  also  more  difference  between  the 
branches  of  an  oak  and  a  willow  than  any  one  else  would; 

*  I  shall  give  a  eaialogue  raiaonnh  of  all  tdis  ifi  the  third  vohuM 
aC  **  Modern  Paintere.*' 
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and,  therefore,  neoessarily  the  most  Btriking  character  of  the 
drawings  themselves  is  the  speciality  of  whatever  they  repre* 
sent — ^the  thorough  stiffiiess  of  what  is  stift,  and  grace  of  what 
18  graceful,  and  vastness  of  what  is  vast ;  but  through  and  be- 
yond all  this,  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  painter  himself  is 
eamly  enough  discoverable  by  compaiison  of  a  large  number 
of  the  drawings  It  is  singularly  serene  and  peaceful :  iu 
itself  quite  passionless,  though  entering  with  ease  into  the 
external  passion  which  it  contemplates.  By  the  effort  of  its 
will  it  sympathises  with  tumult  or  distress,  even  in  their 
extremes,  but  there  is  no  tumult,  no  sorrow  in  itself,  only  a 
chastened  and  exquisitely  peaceful  cheerfulness,  deeply  mcdi« 
tative ;  touched  without  loss  of  its  own  perfect  balance,  by 
sadness  on  the  one  side,  and  stooping  to  playfulness  upon  the 
other.  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  the  destruction,  by  fire, 
now  several  years  ago,  of  a  drawing  which  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  perfect  image  of  the  painter's  mind  at  this 
period, — ^the  drawing  of  Brignal  Church  near  Rokeby, 
of  which  a  feeble  idea  may  still  be  gathered  from  the  engrav- 
ing  (in  the  Yorkshire  series).  The  spectator  stands  on  the 
^^  Brignal  banks,"  looking  down  into  the  glen  at  twilight ;  the 
sky  is  still  full  of  soft  rays,  though  the  sun  is  gone ;  and  the 
Greta  glances  brightly  in  the  valley,  singing  its  even-song ; 
two  white  douds,  following  each  other,  move  without  wind 
through  the  hollows  of  the  ravine,  and  others  lie  couched  on 
the  &T  away  moorlands;  every  leaf  of  the  woods  is  still  in  the 
delicate  air;  a  boy's  kite,  incapable  of  rising,  has  become 
entangled  in  their  branches,  he  is  climbing  to  recover  it; 
and  just  behind  it  in  the  picture,  almost  indicated  by  it,  the 
lowly  church  is  seen  in  its  secluded  field  between  the  rocks 
and  the  stream ;  and  around  it  the  low  churchyard  wall,  and 
the  few  white  stones  which  mark  the  resting  places  of  those 
who  can  dimb  the  rocks  no  more,  nor  hear  the  river  sing 
as  it 
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There  are  maoy  other  existing  drawings  which  indicate  the 
same  character  of  mind,  though  I  think  none  so  touching  or 
so  beautiful ;  yet  thej  are  not,  as  I  said  above,  more  numerous 
than  those  which  express  his  sympathy  with  sublimer  or  more 
active  scenes;  but  they  are  ahnost  always  marked  by  a  ten- 
derness of  execution,  and  have  a  look  of  being  beloved  in 
every  part  of  them,  which  shows  them  to  be  the  truest  expres- 
sion of  his  own  feelings. 

One  other  characteristio  of  his  mind  at  this  period  remains 
to  be  noticed —  its  reverence  for  talent  in  others.  Not  the 
reverence  which  acts  upon  the  practices  of  men  as  if  they 
were  the  laws  of  nature,  but  that  which  is  ready  to  appreciate 
the  power,  and  receive  the  asmstance,  of  every  mind  which 
has  been  previously  employed  in  the  same  direction,  so  far  as 
its  teaching  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  great  text-book 
of  nature  itself.  Turner  thus  studied  almost  every  precedbg 
landscape  painter,  chiefly  Claude,  Poussin,  Vandevelde, 
Loutherbourg,  and  Wilson.  It  was  probably  by  the  Sir 
George  Beaumonts  and  other  feeble  conventionalists  of  the 
period,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
works  of  these  men ;  and  his  having  done  so  will  be  thought, 
a  few  scores  of  years  hence,  evidence  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
modesty  ever  shown  by  a  man  of  original  power.  Modesty 
at  once  admirable  and  unfortunate,  for  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Vandevelde  and  Claude  was  productive  of  unmixed  mis* 
chief  to  him ;  he  spoiled  many  of  his  marine  pictures,  as  for 
instance  Lord  Ellesmere^  by  imitation  of  the  former ;  and 
from  the  latter  learned  a  false  ideal,  which  confirmed  by  the 
notions  of  Greek  art  prevalent  in  London  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  has  manifested  itself  in  many  vulgarities  in  his 
composition  pictures,  vulgarities  which  may  perhaps  be  best 
expiessed  by  the  general  term  ^^  Twickenham  Clasdciam,"  aa 
consisting  principally  in  conceptions  of  ancient  or  of  rural  life 
such  as  have  influenced  the  erection  of  most  of  our  suburbas 
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villas.  From  Kioolo  Poaasia  and  Loutherbourg  he  aeema  tc 
have  derived  advantage ;  perhaps  also  from  Wilson ;  and  much 
in  his  Bubseqaent  travels  from  far  higher  men^  especially  Tin 
toret  and  Paul  Veronese.  I  have  myself  heard  him  speaking 
with  singular  delight  of  the  putting  in  of  the  beech  leaves  in 
the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  Titian's  Peter  Martyr.  I 
eannot  in  any  of  his  works  trace  the  slightest  influence  of 
Salvator ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  though  Salvator 
was  a  man  of  fiur  higher  powers  than  either  Yandevelde  or 
Claude,  he  was  a  wilful  and  gross  caricaturist.  Turner  would 
condescend  to  be  helped  by  feeble  men,  but  could  not  be  cor- 
rupted by  &lse  men.  Besides,  he  had  never  himself  seen 
obwsical  life,  and  Claude  was  represented  to  him  as  competent 
authority  for  it.  But  he  had  seen  mountains  and  torrents, 
and  knew  therefore  that  Salvator  could  not  paint  theoL 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  drawings  of  this  period 
ibitunately  bears  a  date,  1818,  and  brings  us  within  two  years 
of  another  dated  drawing,  no  less  characteristic  of  what  I  shall 
henceforward  call  Turner's  Second  period.  It  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hawkesworth  Fawkes  of  Farnley,  one  of 
Turner's  earliest  and  truest  friends ;  and  bears  the  inscription, 
unusually  conspicuous,  heaving  itself  up  and  down  over  the 
eminences  of  the  foreground — ^^Passagk  of  Moht  Cbmis.  J. 
M.  W.  Turner,  January  16th,  1820." 

The  scene  is  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  dose  to  the  hospice, 
or  what  seems  to  have  been  a  hospice  at  that  time, — ^I  do  not 
remember  such  at  present, — a  small  square-built  house,  built 
as  if  partly  for  a  fortress,  with  a  detached  flight  of  stone  steps 
in  front  of  it,  and  a  kind  of  drawbridge  to  the  door.  This 
buililing,  about  400  or  500  yards  ofl*,  is  seen  in  a  dim,  ashy 
grey  against  the  light,,  which  by  help  of  a  violent  blast  of 
mountain  wind  has  broken  through  the  depth  of  clouds  which 
hangs  upon  the  crags.  There  is  no  sky,  properly  so  called, 
notliing  but  this  roof  of  drifting  cloud ;  but  neither  b  there 
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any  weight  of  darkness — ^the  high  air  is  too  thin  for  it, — ^all 
savage,  howling,  and  luminous  with  cold,  the  massy  bases  of 
the  granite  hills  jutting  out  here  and  there  grimly  through 
the  snow  wreaths.  There  is  a  desolate-looking  refuge  on  the 
left,  with  its  number  16,  marked  on  it  in  long  ghastly  figures, 
and  the  wind  is  drifting  the  snow  ofi  the  roof  and  through  its 
window  in  a  frantic  whirl ;  the  near  ground  is  all  wan  with 
half-thawed,  halt-trampled  snow ;  a  diligence  in  front,  whoso 
horses,  unable  to  face  the  wind,  Jiave  turned  right  round  with 
fright,  its  passengers  struggling  to  escape,  jammed  in  the 
window ;  a  Httle  farther  on  is  another  carriage  off  the  road, 
some  figures  pushing  at  its  wheels,  and  its  driver  at  the  horses* 
heads,  pulling  and  lashing  with  all  his  strength,  his  lifted  arm 
stretched  out  against  the  light  of  the  distance,  though  too 
far  off  for  the  whip  to  be  seen. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  any  one  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  earlier  works  of  the  painter,  and  shown  this 
picture  for  the  first  time,  would  be  struck  by  two  altogether 
new  characters  in  it. 

The  first,  a  seeming  enjoyment  of  the  excitement  of  the 
scene,  totally  different  from  the  contemplative  philosophy  with 
which  it  would  formerly  have  been  regarded.  Every  incident 
of  motion  and  of  energy  is  seized  upon  with  indescribable 
delight,  and  every  line  of  the  composition  animated  with  a 
force  and  fury  which  are  now  no  longer  the  mere  expression 
of  a  contemplated  external  truth,  but  have  origin  in  some  in- 
herent feeling  in  the  painter's  mind. 

The  second,  that  although  the  subject  is  one  in  itself  almost 
incapable  of  color,  and  although,  in  order  to  increase  the 
wildness  of  the  impression,  all  brilliant  local  color  has  been 
refused  even  where  it  might  easily  have  been  introduced,  as 
in  the  figures ;  yet  in  the  low  minor  key  which  has  been 
chosen,  the  melodies  of  color  have  been  elaborated  to  the 
utmost  possible  pitch,  so  as  to  become  a  loading,  instead  of  i 
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enbordinate,  element  in  the  oomposition ;  the  snbdued  warm 
hnes  of  the  granite  promontories,  the  dull  stone  color  of  th<i 
walls  of  the  buildings,  clearly  opposed,  even  in  shade,  to  the 
g^ey  of  the  snow  wreaths  heaped  against  them,  and  the  faint 
greens  and  ghastly  blues  of  the  glacier  ice,  being  all  expressed 
with  delicacies  of  transition  utterly  unexampled  in  any  previous 
drawings. 

These,  accordingly,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  works 
of  Tumer^s  second  period,  as  distinguished  from  the  first, — ^a 
new  energy  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the  pdnter,  diminishing 
the  repose  and  exalting  the  force  and  fire  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  presence  of  Color,  as  at  least  an  essential,  and  often  a 
principal,  element  of  design. 

Not  that  it  is  impossible,  or  even  unusual,  to  find  drawings 
of  serene  subject,  and  pei-fectly  quiet  feeling,  among  the  com* 
positions  of  this  period ;  but  the  repose  is  in  them,  just  as  the 
energy  and  tumult  were  in  the  earlier  period,  an  external 
quality,  which  the  painter  images  by  an  effort  of  the  will :  it 
b  no  longer  a  character  inherent  in  himself.  The  ^^  XJlleswater,** 
in  the  England  series  is  one  of  those  which  are  in  most  per- 
fect peace :  in  the  "  Cowes,"  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the 
dash  of  the  boat's  oars,  and  in  the  ^^  Alnwick ''  by  a  stag 
drinking ;  but  in  at  least  nine  drawings  out  of  ten,  either  sky, 
water,  or  figures  are  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  grandest  draw* 
uigs  are  almost  always  those  which  have  even  violent  action 
m  one  or  other,  or  in  all :  e.  g.  high  force  of  Tees,  Coventry, 
Uanthony,  Salisbury,  Llanberis,  and  such  others. 

The  color  is,  however,  a  more  absolute  distinction ;  and  we 
must  return  to  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection  in  order  to  see  how 
the  change  in  it  was  effected.  That  such  a  change  woulcl  take 
place  at  one  time  or  other  w&j  of  course  to  be  securely  anti- 
cipated, the  conventional  system  of  the  first  period  being,  as 
above  stated,  merely  a  means  of  Study.  But  the  immediate 
cvise  was  the  journey  of  the  year  1820.  A%  might  be  guessed 
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from  tbe  legend  on  the  drawing  above  described,  "  Pamago 
of  Mont  Cenis,  January  15th,  1820,"  that  drawing  represents 
what  happened  on  the  day  in  question  to  the  painter  himself. 
He  passed  the  Alps  then  in  the  winter  of  1820 ;  and  either  in 
the  previous  or  subsequent  summer,  but  on  the  same  journey, 
he  made  a  series  of  sketches  on  the  Rhine,  in  body  color,  now 
in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection.  Every  one  of  those  sketches  is 
the  almost  instantaneous  record  of  an  (ffect  of  color  or  atmo- 
sphere,  taken  strictly  from  nature,  the  drawing  and  the  details 
of  every  subject  being  comparatively  subordinate,  and  the 
color  nearly  as  principal  as  the  light  and  shade  had  been  be* 
fore, — certainly  the  leading  feature,  though  the  light  and 
shade  are  always  exquisitely  harmonized  with  it.  And  natu- 
rally, as  the  color  becomes  the  leading  object,  those  times  of 
day  are  chosen  in  which  it  is  most  lovely ;  and  whereas  before, 
at  least  five  out  of  six  of  Turner's  drawings  represented  ordi* 
nary  daylight,  we  now  find  his  attention  directed  constantly 
to  the  evening :  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  those  rosy 
lights  upon  the  hills,  those  gorgeous  falls  of  sun  through  flam« 
ing  heavens,  those  solemn  twilights,  with  the  blue  moon  rising 
as  the  i^estern  sky  grows  dim,  which  have  ever  since  been 
the  themes  of  his  mightiest  thoughts. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  immediate  reason  of  this  change 
was  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  colors  of  the  con- 
tinental skies.  When  he  first  travelled  on  the  Continent 
(1800),  he  was  comparatively  a  young  student;  not  yet  able 
to  draw  form  as  he  wanted,  he  was  forced  to  give  all  hia 
thoughts  and  strength  to  this  primary  object.  But  now  he 
was  free  to  receive  other  impressions ;  the  time  was  come  for 
perfecting  his  art,  and  the  first  sunset  which  he  saw  on  the 
Rhine  taught  him  that  all  previous  landscape  art  was  vain 
and  valueless,  that  in  comparison  with  natural  color,  the 
things  that  had  been  called  paintings  were  mere  ink  and 
eharcoal,  and  that  all  precedent  and  all  authority  must  bf 
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east  away  at  once,  and  trodden  under  foot.  He  oast  them 
away :  the  memories  of  Yandevelde  and  Claude  were  at  once 
weeded  out  of  the  great  mind  they  had  encumbered ;  they 
and  all  the  rubbish  of  the  schools  together  with  them ;  the 
waves  of  the  Rhine  swept  them  away  for  ever ;  and  a  new 
dawn  rose  over  the  rocks  of  the  Siebengebirge. 

There  was  another  motive  at  work,  which  rendered  the 
change  still  more  complete.  His  fellow  artists  were  already 
conscious  enough  of  his  superior  power  in  drawing,  and  their 
best  hope  was,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  color.  They  had 
begun  to  express  this  hope  lordly  enough  for  it  to  reach  his 
ears.  The  engraver  of  one  of  his  most  important  marine 
pictures  told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  one  day  about  the  period 
in  question,  Turner  came  into  his  room  to  examine  the 
progress  of  the  plate,  not  having  seen  his  own  picture  for 
several  months.  It  was  one  of  his  dark  early  pictures,  but  in 
the  foreground  was  a  little  piece  of  luxury,  a  pearly  fish 
wrought  into  hues  like  those  of  an  opal.  He  stood  before  the 
pictuise  for  some  moments ;  then  laughed,  and  pointed  joyously 
to  the  fish ; — ^*'They  say  that  Turner  can*t  color  !*»  and  turned 
away. 

Under  the  force  of  these  various  impulses  the  change  was 
total.  Every  sitl^ect  thenctforth  vxu  primarUy  conceived  in 
color  ;  and  no  engraving  ever  gave  the  slightest  idea  of  any 
drawing  of  this  period. 

The  artists  who  had  any  perception  of  the  truth  were  in 
•iespair;  the  Beaumontites,  classicalists,  and  ^*  owl  species''  in 
general,  in  as  much  indignation  as  their  dulness  was  capable 
of.  They  had  deliberately  closed  their  eyes  to  all  nature,  and 
had  gone  on  inquiiing,  "Where  do  you  put  your  brown 
tree.' "  A  vast  revelation  was  made  to  them  at  once,  enough 
to  have  dazzled  any  one ;  but  to  ikem^  light  unendurable  as 
mcomprehensible*  They  "  did  to  the  moon  complain,"  in  one 
vociferous,  unamnious,  continuous   **Ta  whoo."    Shrieking 
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rose  from  all  dark  places  at  the  same  instant,  just  the  same 
kind  of  shrieking  that  is  now  rabed  against  the  Pre-Raphaolites 
Those  glorious  old  Arabian  Nights,  how  true  they  are  I  Mock 
ing  and  whispering,  and  abuse  load  and  low  by  turns,  from 
all  the  black  stones  beside  the  road,  when  one  living  soul  is 
toiling  up  the  hill  to  get  the  golden  water.  Mocking  and 
whispering,  that  he  may  look  back,  and  become  a  black  stone 
like  themselTes. 

Turner  looked  not  back,  but  he  went  on  m  such  a  temper 
as  a  strong  man  must  be  in,  when  he  is  forced  to  walk  with 
his  fingers  in  his  ears.  He  retired  into  himself;  he  could  look 
no  longer  for  help,  or  counsel,  or  sympathy  from  any  one;  and 
the  spirit  of  defiance  in  which  he  was  forced  to  labor  led  him 
sometimes  into  violences,  from  which  the  slightest  expression 
of  sympathy  would  have  saved  him.  The  new  energy  that 
was  upon  him,  and  the  utter  isolation  into  which  he  was 
driven,  were  both  alike  dangerous,  and  many  drawings  of  the 
time  show  the  evil  effects  of  both  ;  some  of  them  being  hasty, 
wild,  or  experimental,  and  others  little  more  than  magnificent 
expressions  of  defiance  of  public  opinion. 

But  all  have  this  noble  virtue — they  are  in  everything  his 
own :  there  are  no  more  reminiscences  of  dead  masters,  no 
more  tiials  of  skill  in  the  manner  of  Claude  or  Poussin ;  every 
fiiculty  of  his  soul  is  fixed  upon  nature  only,  as  he  saw  her,  or 
as  he  remembered  her. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  his  gigantic  memory :  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  notice  this,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the 
kind  of  grasp  which  a  man  of  real  imagination  takes  of  al] 
tilings  that  are  once  brought  within  his  reach — ^grasp  thence 
forth  not  to  be  relaxed  for  ever. 

On  looking  over  any  catalogues  of  his  works,  or  of  particulai 
series  of  them,  we  shall  notice  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sub- 
ject two,  three,  or  even  many  times.  In  any  other  artist  thii 
would  be  nothing  remarkabla    Probably  most  modem  lai^ 
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Boape  punters  multiplj  a  fayorite  Bubjeot  twenty,  thirty,  ot 

axty  fold,  putting  the  shadows  and  the  clouds  in  differeot 

places,  and  ^Mnventing,''  as  they  are  pleased  to  caU  it,  a  ne^ 

**  effect "  every  time.    But  if  we  examine  the  successions  of 

Turner's  subjects,  we  shall  find  them  either  the  records  :>f  a 

Bucoession  of  impressions  actually  perceived  by  him  at  some 

&yorite  locality,  or  else  repetitions  of  one  impression  received 

in  early  youth,  and  agidn  and  again  realised  as  his  increasing 

powers  enabled  him  to  do  better  justice  to  it.    In  either  case 

we  shall  find  them  records  of  seen  facte;  never  compositions 

in  his  room  to  fill  up  a  favorite  outline. 

For  instance,  every  traveller,  at  least  every  traveller  of 

thirty  years'  standing,  must  love  Calais,  the  place  where  he 

first  felt  himself  in  a  strange  world.    Turner  evidently  loved 

it  excessively.    I  have  never  catalogued  his  studies  of  Calais, 

but  I  remember,  at  this  moment,  five :  there  is  first  the  ^*  Pas 

de  Calais,"  a  very  large  oil  panting,  which  is  what  he  saw  in 

broad  daylight  as  he  crossed  over,  when  he  got  near  the 

French  side.    It  is  a  careful  study  of  French  fishing  boats 

running  for  the  shore  before  the  wind,  with  the  picturesque 

old  city  in  the  distance.     Then  there  is  the  ^^ Calais  Harbor" 

in  the  Liber  Studiorum :  that  is  what  he  saw  just  as  he  was 

going  into  the  harbor, — ^a  heavy  brig  warping  out,  and  very 

likely  to  get  in  his  way,  or  run  against  the  pier,  and  bad 

weather  coming  on.    Then  there  is  the  ^'  Calais  Pier,"  a  large 

painting,  engraved  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lupton  :♦  that  is 

what  he  saw  when  he  had  landed,  and  ran  back  dii'cctly  to  the 

pier  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  brig.    The  weather  had 

got  still  worse,  the  fishwomen  were  being  blown  about  in  a 

distressful  manner  on  the  pier  head,  and  some  more  fishing 

boats  were  running  in  with  all  speed.    Then  there  is  the 

^  Fortrouge,"  Calius :  that  is  what  he  saw  after  he  had  been 

m 

*  The  plate  waSi  however,  never  pabliahed. 
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home  to  Dessein's,  and  dined,  and  went  out  again  in  the  evening 
to  walk  on  the  sands,  the  tide  being  down.  He  had  never  seen 
snch  a  waste  of  sands  before,  and  it  made  an  impression  on  him. 
The  shrimp  girls  were  all  scattered  over  them  too,  and  moved 
•bout  in  white  spots  on  the  wild  shore ;  and  the  storm  had 
hilled  a  little,  and  there  was  a  sunset — such  a  sunset, — and  the 
bais  of  Fortrouge  seen  against  it,  skeleton-wise.  He  did  not 
paint  that  directly ;  thought  over  it, — ^painted  it  a  long  while 
afterwards. 

Then  there  is  the  vignette  in  the  illustrations  to  Soott. 
That  is  what  he  saw  as  he  was  going  home,  meditatively ;  and 
the  revolving  lighthouse  came  bla^ng  out  upon  him  suddenly, 
and  disturbed  him.  He  did  not  like  that  so  much ;  made  a 
vignette  of  it,  however,  when  he  was  asked  to  do  a  bit  of 
Calais,  twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards,  having  already  done 
all  the  rest. 

Turner  never  told  me  all  this,  but  any  one  may  see  it  if  he 
will  compare  the  pictures.  They  might,  possibly,  not  be 
impressions  of  a  single  day,  but  of  two  days  or  three;  though 
m  all  human  probability  they  were  seen  just  as  I  have  stated 
them;*  but  they  art  records  of  successive  impressions,  aa 
plainly  written  as  ever  traveller's  diary.  All  of  them  pure 
veracities.    Therefore  inunortal. 

I  could  multiply  these  series  almost  indefinitely  from  the 
rest  of  his  works.  What  is  curious,  some  of  them  have  a  kind 
of  private  mark  running  through  all  the  subjects.  Thus  I 
know  three  drawings  of  Scarborough,  and  all  of  them  have  a 
starfish  in  the  foreground :  I  do  not  remember  any  othera  of 
his  marine  subjects  which  have  a  starfish. 

The  other  kind  of  repetition — ^the  recurrence  to  one  early 
impreadon — ^is  however  still  more  remarkable.    In  the  colleo 

*  And  tl.e  more  probablj  because  Tnmer  was  never  fond  of  stajring  long 
tt  anj  place,  and  was  least  of  all  likely  to  make  a  pause  of  two  or  three  di^ 
•t  the  hegiimhig  of  his  joomqjr. 
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iion  of  F.  H.  Bale,  Esq.,  there  is  a  small  drawing  of  Llanthony 
Abbey.  It  is  in  his  boyish  manner,  its  date  probably  about 
1795;  evidently  a  sketch  from  nature,  finished  at  home.  It 
had  been  a  showery  day ;  the  hills  were  partially  concealed 
by  the  rain,  and  gleams  of  sunshine  breaking  out  at  intei  -.  .ila 
A  man  was  fishing  in  the  mountsun  stream*  The  young 
Turner  sought  a  place  of  some  shelter  under  the  bushes; 
made  his  sketch,  took  great  pains  when  he  got  home  to 
imitate  the  rain,  as  he  best  could ;  added  his  child's  luxury  of 
a  mnbow ;  put  in  the  very  bush  under  which  he  had  taken 
shelter,  and  the  fisherman,  a  somewhat  ill-jointed  and  long- 
l^ged  fisherman,  in  the  courtly  short  breeches  which  were  the 
fiaishion  of  the  time. 

Some  thirty  years  afterwards,  with  all  his  powers  in  their 
strongest  training,  and  after  the  total  change  in  his  feelings 
and  principles  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  he  under* 
took  the  series  of  ^'  England  and  Wales,''  and  in  that  series 
introduced  the  subject  of  Llanthony  Abbey.  And  behold,  he 
went  back  to  his  boy's  sketch,  and  boy's  thought.  He  kept 
the  very  bushes  in  their  places,  but  brought  the  fisherman  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  put  him,  in  somewhat  less 
courtly  dress,  under  their  shelter,  instead  of  himselC  And 
then  he  set  all  his  gained  strength  and  new  knowledge  at 
work  on  the  well-remembered  shower  of  rain,  that  had  fisdlen 
thirty  years  before,  to  do  it  better.  The  resultant  drawing* 
is  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  his  second  penod. 

Another  of  the  drawings  of  the  England  series,  Ulleswater, 
is  the  repetition  of  one  in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection,  which,  by 
the  method  of  its  execution,  I  should  conjecture  to  have  been 
executed  about  the  year  1808,  or  1810:  at  all  events,  it  is  a 
very  quiet  drawing  of  the  first  period.  The  lake  is  quite 
oalm;  the  western  hills  in  grey  shadow,  the  eastern  massed  in 

«  Vide  Modern  Paintera^  Part  n.  Sect  IIL  Chap.  IV.  §  14 
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tight.  Helvellyn  rising  like  a  mist  between  them,  all  being 
mirrored  in  the  calm  water.  Some  thin  and  slightly  evanescent 
cows  are  standing  in  the  shallow  water  in  front ;  a  boat  floats 
motionless  about  a  htmdred  yards  from  the  shore:  the  fore* 
ground  is  of  broken  rocks,  with  lovely  pieces  of  copse  on  the 
right  and  left. 

This  was  evidently  Turner's  record  of  a  quiet  evening  by 
the  shore  of  Ulleswater,  but  it  was  a  feeble  one.  He  could 
not  at  that  time  render  the  sunset  colors :  he  went  back  to  it 
therefore  in  the  England  series,  and  painted  it  again  with  his 
new  power.  The  same  hills  are  there,  the  same  shadows,  the 
same  cows, — ^they  had  stood  in  his  mind,  on  the  same  spot,  for 
twenty  years, — ^the  same  boat^  the  same  rocks,  only  the  copse 
is  cut  away — ^it  interfered  with  the  masses  of  his  color :  some 
figures  are  introduced  bathing,  and  what  was  grey,  and  feeble 
gold  in  the  first  drawing,  becomes  purple,  and  burning  rose- 
color  in  the  last. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  is  in  the 
series  of  subjects  from  Winchelsea.  That  in  the  Liber 
Studiorum,  "Winchelsea,  Sussex,"  bears  date  1812,  and  its 
figures  consist  of  a  soldier  speaking  to  a  woman,  who  is  resting 
on  the  bank  beside  the  road.  There  is  another  small  subject, 
with  Winchelsea  in  the  distance,  of  which  the  engraving  bears 
date  1817.  It  has  ttoo  women  with  bundles,  and  ttoo  soldiers 
toiling  along  the  embankment  in  the  plain,  and  a  baggage 
waggon  in  the  distance.  Neither  of  these  seems  to  have 
satisfied  him,  and  at  last  he  did  another  for  the  England  series, 
of  which  the  engraving  bears  date  1830.  There  is  now  a 
regiment  on  the  march ;  the  baggage  waggon  is  there,  having 
got  no  farther  on  in  the  thirteen  years,  but  one  of  the  women 
is  tired,  and  has  fainted  on  the  bank ;  another  is  supporting 
her  against  her  bundle,  and  giving  her  drink ;  a  third  sym- 
pathetic woman  is  added,  and  the  two  soldiers  have  stopped, 
and  one  is  drinking  from  his  canteen 
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Nor  18  it  merely  of  entire  scenes,  or  of  particular  iuoldeDta» 
that  Tamer's  memory  is  thus  tenacious.  The  slightest  pas- 
sages of  color  or  arrangement  that  have  pleased  him — ^the 
ibrk  of  a  bough,  the  casting  of  a  shadow,  the  fracture  of  a 
stone — ^will  be  taken  up  again  and  again,  and  strangely 
worked  into  new  relations  with  other  thoughts.  There  is  a 
mugle  sketch  from  nature  in  one  of  the  portfolios  at  Famley, 
of  a  oonmion  wood-walk  on  the  estate,  which  has  famished 
passages  to  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  most  elaborate  oom« 
positions  in  the  Liber  Studiorum. 

I  am  thus  tedious  in  dwelling  on  Turner's  powers  of  me- 
mory, because  I  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly  seen  how  all  his 
greatness,  all  his  infinite  luxuriance  of  invention,  depends 
on  his  taking  possession  of  everything  that  he  sees, — on  his 
grasping  all,  and  losmg  hold  of  nothing,— on  his  forgetting 
himself  and  forgetting  nothing  else.  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood how  every  great  man  paints  what  he  sees  or  did  see, 
his  greatness  being  indeed  little  else  than  his  intense  sense  of 
&ot.  And  thus  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  Raphaelitism,  and 
Tumerism,  are  all  one  and  the  same,  so  far  as  education  can 
influence  them.  They  are  different  in  their  choice,  different 
in  their  fiicultiea,  but  all  the  same  in  this,  that  Raphael  himseli^ 
so  far  as  he  was  great,  and  all  who  preceded  or  followed  him 
who  ever  were  great,  became  so  by  painting  the  truths  around 
them  as  they  appeared  to  each  man's  own  mind,  not  as  he 
had  been  taught  to  see  them,  except  by  the  God  who  made 
both  him  and  them. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  characteristic  of  Turner's 
•ooond  period,  on  which  I  have  still  to  dwell,  especially  with 
reference  to  what  has  been  above  advanced  respecting  the 
fallacy  of  overtoil ;  namely,  the  magnificent  ease  with  which 
all  is  done  when  it  is  sticcess/uUj/  done.  For  there  are  on^ 
or  two  drawings  of  this  time  which  are  not  done  easily. 
Tomer  had  in  these  set  himself  to  do  a  fine  thing  to  exhibil 
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his  powers ;  in  the  common  phrase,  to  excel  himself;  so  sure 
US  he  docs  this,  the  work  is  a  failure.  The  worst  drawings 
that  have  ever  come  from  his  hands  are  some  of  this  second 
period,  on  which  he  has  spent  much  time  and  laborious 
thought ;  drawings  filled  with  incident  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  with  skies  stippled  into  morbid  blue,  and  warm  lights 
sot  against  them  in  violent  contrast;  one  of  Bamborough 
Castle,  a  large  water-color,  may  be  named  as  an  example. 
But  the  truly  noble  works  are  those  in  which,  without  effort, 
he  has  expressed  his  thoughts  as  they  came,  and  forgotten 
himself;  and  in  these  the  outpouring  of  invention  is  not  less 
miraculous  than  the  swiftness  and  obedience  of  the  mighty 
hand  that  expresses  it.  Any  one  who  examines  the  drawings 
may  see  the  evidence  of  this  facility,  in  the  strange  freshness 
and  sharpness  of  every  touch  of  color ;  but  when  the  multi- 
tude of  delicate  touches,  with  which  all  the  aerial  tones  are 
worked,  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  still  appear 
impossible  that  the  drawing  could  have  been  completed  with 
easej  unless  we  had  direct  evidence  in  the  matter :  fortunately, 
it  is  not  wanting.  There  is  a  drawing  in  Mr.  Fawkes's  col- 
lection of  a  man-of-war  taking  in  stores:  it  is  of  the  usual 
size  of  those  of  the  England  series,  about  sixteen  inches  by 
eleven :  it  does  not  appear  one  of  the  most  highly  Wished, 
but  is  still  farther  removed  from  slightness.  The  hull  of  a 
first-rate  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the  picture  on  the  right, 
her  bows  towards  the  spectator,  seen  in  sharp  perspective 
from  stem  to  stern,  with  all  her  portholes,  guns,  anchors,  and 
lower  rigging  elaborately  detailed ;  there  are  two  other  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  middle  distance,  drawn  with  equal  precbion ; 
a  noble  breezy  sea  dancing  against  their  broad  bows,  full  of 
delicate  drawing  in  its  waves ;  a  store-ship  beneath  the  hull 
of  the  larger  vessel,  and  several  other  boats,  and  a  compli- 
cated cloudy  sky.  It  might  appear  no  small  exertion  of  mind 
to  draw  the  detail  of  all  this  shipping  down  to  the  smallest 
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ropes,  from  memory,  ia  the  drawing-room  of  a  mannioii  in  tlie 
middle  of  Yorkshire,  even  if  considerable  time  had  been 
given  for  the  effort.  But  Mr.  Fawkes  sat  beside  the  painter 
from  the  first  stroke  to  the  last.  Turner  took  a  piece  of  blank 
paper  one  morning  after  breakfast,  outlined  his  ships,  finisheil 
the  drawing  in  three  hours,  and  went  out  to  shoot. 

Let  this  single  fact  be  quietly  meditated  upon  by  oar  ordt' 
nary  painters,  and  they  will  see  the  truth  of  what  was  above 
asserted, — ^that  if  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be 
done  easily;  and  let  them  not  torment  themselves  with 
twisting  of  compositions  this  way  and  that,  and  repeating, 
and  experimenting,  and  scene-shifting.  If  a  man  can  compose 
at  all,  he  can  compose  at  once,  or  rather  he  most  compose  in 
spite  of  himself.  And  this  is  the  reason  of  that  silence  which 
I  have  kept  in  most  of  my  works,  on  the  subject  of  Compo 
ation.  Many  critics,  especially  the  architects,  have  found 
&nlt  with  me  for  not  ^Heaching  people  how  to  arrange 
masses ;"  for  not  ^^  attributing  sufficient  importance  to  com- 
position.'' Alas !  I  attribute  far  more  importance  to  it  than 
they  do; — so  much  importance,  that  I  should  just  as  soon 
think  of  sitting  down  to  teach  a  man  how  to  write  a  Divina 
Commedia,  or  King  Lear,  as  how  to  ^^  compose,''  in  the  true 
sense,  a  single  building  or  picture.  The  marvellous  stupidity 
of  this  age  of  lecturers  is,  that  they  do  not  see  that  what  they 
call  '^principles  of  composition,"  are  mere  principles  of 
common  sense  in  everything,  as  well  as  in  pictores  and  build- 
ings;— A  picture  is  to  have  a  principal  light?  Yes;  and  so 
a  dinner  is  to  have  a  principal  dish,  and  an  oration  a  principal 
point,  and  an  air  of  music  a  principal  note,  and  every  man  a 
principal  object.  A  picture  is  to  have  harmony  of  relation 
among  its  parts  ?  Yes ;  and  so  is  a  speech  well  uttered,  and 
an  action  well  ordered,  and  a  company  well  chosen,  and  a 
ragout  well  mixed.  Composition  I  As  if  a  man  were  not 
composing  every  moment  of  his  life,  well  or  ill,  and  would 
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Dot  do  it  instinctively  in  his  picture  as  well  as  elsewhere,  if  he 
could.  Composition  of  this  lower  or  common  kind  is  of 
exactly  the  same  importance  in  a  picture  that  it  is  in  any 
thing  else, — no  more.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should  say  what 
he  has  to  say  in  good  order  and  sequence,  but  the  main  thing 
is  to  say  it  truly.  And  yet  we  go  on  preaching  to  our  pupils 
as  if  to  have  a  principal  light  was  every  thing,  and  so  cover 
our  academy  walls  with  Shacabao  feasts,  wherein  the  courses 
are  indeed  well  ordered,  but  the  dishes  empty. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  invention  that  men  overwork 
themselves,  but  in  execution  also ;  and  here  I  have  a  word  to 
say  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  specially.  They  are  working  too 
hard.  There  is  evidence  in  failing  portions  of  their  pictures, 
showing  that  they  have  wrought  so  long  upon  them  that  their 
very  sight  has  failed  for  weariness,  and  that  the  hand  refused 
any  more  to  obey  the  heait.  And,  besides  this,  there  are 
certain  qualities  of  drawing  which  they  miss  from  over- 
carefulness.  For,  let  them  be  assured,  there  is  a  great  truth 
lurking  in  that  common  desire  of  men  to  see  things  done  in 
what  they  call  a  "  masterly,"  or  "  bold,"  or  "  broad,"  manner : 
a  truth  oppressed  and  abused,  like  almost  every  other  in  this 
world,  but  an  eternal  one  nevertheless;  and  whatever  mis- 
chief may  have  followed  from  men's  looking  for  nothing  else 
but  this  facility  of  execution,  and  supposing  that  a  picture 
was  assuredly  all  right  if  only  it  were  done  with  broad  dashes 
of  the  brush,  still  the  truth  remains  the  same : — ^that  because 
it  is  not  intended  that  men  shall  torment  or  weaiy  themselves 
with  any  earthly  labor,  it  is  appointed  that  the  noblest  results 
should  only  be  attainable  by  a  certain  ease  and  decision  of 
manipulation.  I  only  wish  people  understood  this  much  of 
sculpture,  as  well  as  of  painting,  and  could  see  that  the  finely 
finished  statue  is,  in  ninety-nine  eases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  far 
more  vulgar  work  than  that  which  shows  rough  signs  of  the 
right  hand  laid  to  the  workman's  hammer :  but  at  all  events 
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in  painting  it  is  felt  by  all  men,  and  justly  felt.  The  freedcim 
of  the  lines  of  nature  can  only  be  represented  by  a  similar 
freedom  in  the  hand  that  follows  them ;  there  are  curves  in 
the  flow  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  form  of  the  features,  and  in 
the  muscular  outline  of  the  body,  which  can  in  no  wise  be 
caught  but  by  a  sympathetic  freedom  in  the  stroke  of  the 
pencil.  I  do  not  care  what  example  is  taken,  be  it  the  most 
subtle  and  careful  work  of  Leonardo  himself,  there  will  be 
found  a  play  and  power  and  ease  in  the  outlines,  which  no 
slow  effort  could  ever  imitate.  And  if  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
do  not  understand  how  this  kind  of  power,  in  its  highest 
perfection,  may  be  united  with  the  most  severe  rendering  of 
all  other  orders  of  truth,  and  especially  of  those  with  which 
they  themselves  have  most  sympathy,  let  them  look  at  the 
drawings  of  John  Lewis. 

These  then  are  the  principal  lessons  which  we  have  to  learn 
from  Turner,  in  his  second  or  central  period  of  labor.  There 
is  one  more,  however,  to  be  received ;  and  that  is  a  warning ; 
for  towards  the  close  of  it,  what  with  doing  small  conventional 
vignettes  for  publishers,  making  showy  drawings  from  sketches 
taken  by  other  people  of  places  he  had  never  seen,  and  touch- 
ing up  the  bad  engravings  from  his  works  submitted  to  him 
almost  every  day,— engravings  utterly  destitute  of  animation, 
and  which  had  to  be  raised  into  a  specious  brilliancy  by 
scratching  them  over  with  white,  spotty,  lights,  he  gradually 
got  inured  to  many  conventionalities,  and  even  falsities ;  and 
having  trusted  for  ten  or  twelve  years  almost  entirely  to  his 
memory  and  invention,  living  I  believe  mostly  in  London,  and 
receiving  a  new  sensation  only  from  the  burning  of  the 
House^  of  Parliament,  he  painted  many  pictures  between 
1830  and  1840  altogether  unworthy  of  him.  But  he  was  not 
thus  to  close  his  career. 

In  the  summer  either  of  1840  or  1841,  he  undeitook  another 
journey  into  Switzerland.    It  was  then  at  least  forty  yean 
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rince  he  had  first  seen  the  Alps ;  (the  source  of  the  Arveroni 
in  Mr.  Fawkes's  coUeotion,  which  could  not  have  been  painted 
till  he  had  seen  the  thing  itself,  bears  date  1800,)  and  the 
direction  of  his  journey  in  1840  marks  his  fond  memory  of 
that  earliest  one ;  for,  if  we  look  over  the  Swiss  studies  and 
drawings  executed  in  his  first  period,  we  shall  be  struck  with 
his  fondness  for  the  pass  of  the  St.  Gothard ;  the  most  elaborate 
drawing  in  the  Faruley  collection  is  one  of  the  Lake  of  Lncenie 
from  Fluelen ;  and,  counting  the  Liber  Studiorum  subjects, 
there  are,  to  my  knowledge,  six  compositions  taken  at  the 
same  period  from  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  and,  probably, 
several  others  are  in  existence.  The  valleys  of  Sallenche,  and 
Chamouni,  and  Lake  of  Geneva,  are  the  only  other  Swiss  scenes 
which  seem  to  have  made  very  profound  impressions  on  him. 

He  returned  in  1841  to  Lucerne;  walked  up  Mont  Pilate 
on  foot,  crossed  the  St.  Gothard,  and  retuined  by  Lausanne 
and  Geneva.  He  made  a  large  number  of  colored  sketches  on 
this  journey,  and  realised  several  of  them  on  his  return.  The 
drawings  thus  produced  are  different  from  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and  are  the  first  which  belong  definitely  to  what 
I  shall  henceforth  call  his  Third  period. 

The  perfect  repose  of  his  youth  had  returned  to  his  mind, 
while  the  &culties  of  imagination  and  execution  appeared  in 
renewed  strength ;  all  conventionality  l^eing  done  away  with 
by  the  force  of  the  impression  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Alps,  after  his  long  separation  from  them.  The  drawings  are 
marked  by  a  peculiar  largeness  and  simplicity  of  thought: 
most  of  them  by  deep  serenity,  passing  into  melancholy ;  all 
by  a  richness  of  color,  such  as  he  had  never  before  cone  eived. 
They,  and  the  works  done  in  following  years,  bear  the 
same  relation  to  those  of  the  rest  of  his  life  that  the  colors  of 
sunset  do  to  those  of  the  day ;  and  will  be  recognised,  in  a 
few  years  more,  as  the  noblest  landscapes  ever  yet  conceived 
by  human  intellect. 
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Saoh  has  been  the  career  of  the  greatest  painter  of  this 
centnrj.  Many  a  century  may  pass  away  before  there  rises 
such  another ;  but  what  greatness  any  among  us  may  be  capa- 
ble of,  will,  at  least,  be  best  attained  by  following  in  his  path ; 
by  be^nning  in  all  quietness  and  hopefulness  to  use  whatever 
powers  we  may  possess  to  represent  the  things  around  us  as 
as  we  see  and  feel  them ;  trusting  to  the  close  of  life  to  give 
the  perfect  crown  to  the  course  of  its  labors,  and  knowing 
assuredly  that  the  determination  of  the  degree  in  which 
watchfulness  k  to  be  exalted  into  invention,  rests  with  a 
higher  will  than  our  own.  And,  if  not  greatness,  at  least  a 
certain  good,  is  thus  to  be  achieved ;  for  though  I  have  above 
spoken  of  the  mission  of  the  more  humble  artist,  as  if  it  were 
merely  to  be  subservient  to  that  of  the  antiquarian  or  the  man 
of  science,  there  is  an  ulterior  aspect  in  which  it  is  not  sub- 
servient, but  superior.  Every  archaeologist,  every  natural 
philosopher,  knows  that  there  is  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  mind 
brought  on  by  long  devotion  to  logical  and  analytical  inquiries. 
Weak  men,  giving  themselves  to  such  studies,  are  utterly 
hardened  by  them,  and  become  incapable  of  understanding 
anything  nobler,  or  even  of  feeling  the  value  of  the  results  to 
which  they  lead.  But  even  the  best  men  are  in  a  sort  injured 
by  them,  and  pay  a  definite  price,  as  in  most  other  matters,  for 
definite  advantages.  They  gain  a  peculiar  strength,  but  lose 
in  tenderness,  elasticity,  and  impressibility.  The  man  who 
has  gone,  hammer  in  hand,  over  the  surface  of  a  romantic 
country,  feels  no  longer,  in  the  mountain  ranges  he  has  so 
laboriously  explored,  the  sublimity  or  mystery  ^i-ith  which 
they  were  veiled  when  he  first  beheld  them,  and  with  which 
they  are  adorned  in  the  mind  of  the  passing  traveller.  In  his 
more  informed  conception,  they  arrange  themselves  like  a  dis- 
sected model:  where  another  man  would  be  awe-struck  b^ 
the  luagnificence  of  the  precipice,  he  sees  nothing  but  the 
emergence  of  a  fossiliferous  rock,  familiarised  alrea^ly  to  hit 
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imagination  as  extending  in  a  shallow  stratum,  o\er  a  perhapc 
uninteresting  district ;  where  the  unlearned  spectator  would 
be  touched  with  strong  emotion  by  the  aspect  of  the  snowy 
summits  which  rise  in  the  distance,  he  sees  only  the  culminat- 
ing points  of  a  metamorphic  formation,  with  an  uncomfortable 
web  of  fan-like  fissures  radiating,  in  his  imagination,  through 
their  centres.*  That  in  the  grasp  he  has  obtained  of  the  inner 
relations  of  all  these  things  to  the  universe,  and  to  man,  that 
in  the  views  which  have  been  opened  to  him  of  natural 
energies  such  as  no  human  mind  would  have  ventured  to  con- 
ceive, and  of  past  states  of  being,  each  in  some  new  way  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  unity  of  purpose  and  everlastingly  consistent 
providence  of  the  Maker  of  all  things,  he  has  received  reward 
well  worthy  the  sacrifice,  I  would  not  for  an  instant  deny ;  but 
the  sense  of  the  loss  is  not  less  painful  to  him  if  his  mind  be 
rightly  constituted ;  and  u  wouiu  be  with  infinite  gratitude 
that  he  would  regard  the  man,  who,  retaining  in  his  delineation 
of  natural  scenery  a  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  science  so  rigid  as 
to  make  his  work  at  once  acceptable  and  credible  to  the  most 
sternly  critical  intellect,  should  yet  invest  its  features  again 
with  the  sweet  veil  of  their  daily  aspect ;  should  make  them 
dazzling  with  the  splendor  of  wandering  light,  and  involve 
them  in  the  unsearchableness  of  stormy  obscurity ;  should 
restore  to  the  divided  anatomy  its  visible  vitality  of  operation, 

*  This  statp  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  which  Wordsworth 
bad  been  ablp  to  discern  in  men  of  science ;  and  in  disdain  of  which,  he  wrote 
that  short-sighted  passage  in  the  Excursion,  Book  III.  1. 166—190.,  which  ia^ 
1  think,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works  which  his  true  friends 
would  have  desired  to  see  blotted  out.  What  else  has  been  found  fault  with 
as  feeble  or  superfluous,  is  not  so  in  the  intense  distinctive  relief  which  it 
gives  to  his  character.  But  these  lines  are  written  in  mere  ignorance  of  the 
matter  they  treat;  in  mere  want  of  sympathy  with  the  men  they  describe; 
for,  observe,  though  the  passage  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Solitary,  it  if 
AiUy  conftrmod,  and  even  rendered  more  Kornful,  by  the  speech  whkk 
(bllows. 
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dothe  naked  crags  with  soft  forests,  enrich  the  mountain  mint 
with  bright  pastures,  and  lead  the  thoughts  from  the  mono- 
tonous recurrence  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  tc 
Ike  fwfiet  interests  and  sorrows  of  human  life  and  death. 


TRR   END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Many  persons  will  probably  find  fault  with  me  for  publish- 
ing opinions  which  are  not  new ;  but  I  shall  bear  this  blame 
contentedly,  believing  that  opinions  on  this  subject  could 
hardly  be  just  if  they  were  not  1800  years  old.  Others 
will  blame  me  for  making  proposals  which  are  altogether 
new ;  to  whom  I  would  answer,  that  things  in  these  days 
seem  not  so  far  right  but  that  they  may  be  mended.  And 
others  will  simply  call  the  opinions  false  and  the  proposals 
foolish — ^to  whose  good  will,  if  they  take  it  i*j  hand  to 
contradict  me,  I  must  leave  what  I  have  written — having 
no  purpose  of  being  drawn,  at  present,  into  religious  con- 
troversy. If)  however,  any  should  admit  the  truth,  but 
regret  the  tone  of  what  I  have  said,  I  can  only  pray  them 
to  consider  how  much  less  harm  is  done  in  the  world  by 
ungraqeful  boldness,  than  by  untimely  Fear, 

Denmark  Hill, 


NOTES  ON 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHEEPFOLDa 


Thx  foUowing  remarks  were  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
appendix  to  an  essay  on  Architecture:  But  it  seemed  to  me, 
when  I  had  put  them  into  order,  that  they  might  be  useful  to 
persons  who  would  not  care  to  possess  the  work  to  which  I 
proposed  to  attach  them ;  I  publish  them,  therefore,  in  a  sepa- 
rate form ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  give  them  more  consistency 
than  they  would  have  had  in  the  subordinate  position  origi- 
nally intended  for  them.  I  do  not  profess  to  teach  Divinity ; 
and  I  pray  the  reader  to  understand  this,  and  to  pardon  the 
slightness  and  insufficiency  of  notes  set  down  with  no  more 
intention  of  connected  treatment  of  their  subject  than  might 
regulate  an  accidental  conversation.  Some  of  them  are  simply 
copied  fi-om  my  private  diary ;  others  are  detached  statements 
of  facts,  which  seem  to  me  significative  or  valuable,  without 
comment ;  all  are  written  in  haste,  and  in  the  intervals  of  occu- 
pation with  an  entirely  different  subject.  It  may  be  asked  of 
me,  whether  I  hold  it  right  to  speak  thus  hastily  and  insuffi- 
ciently respecting  the  matter  in  question?  Yes.  I  hold  it 
right  to  9!peak  hastily :  not  to  ihirik  hastily.  I  have  not  thought 
hastily  of  these  things ;  and,  besides,  the  haste  of  speech  is  con- 
tessed^  that  the  reader  may  think  of  me  only  as  talking  to  him, 
and  saying,  a&  shortly  and  simply  as  I  can,  things  which,  if  he 
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esteem  them  foolish  or  idle,  he  is  welcome  to  cast  aside ;  bul 
which,  in  very  truth,  I  caimot  help  saying  at  this  time. 

The  passages  in  the  essay  which  required  notes,  described 
tlie  repression  of  the  political  power  of  the  Venetian  Clergy 
by  the  Venetian  Senate ;  and  it  became  necessary  for  me — in 
fiuppoiling  an  assertion  made  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  that 
the  idea  of  separation  of  Church  and  State  was  both  vain  and 
imi)iou8 — to  limit  the  sense  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
word  "  Church  *'  should  be  understood,  and  to  note  one  oi 
two  consequences  which  would  result  from  the  acceptance  of 
such  limitation.  This  I  may  as  well  do  in  a  separate  paper, 
readable  by  any  pei-son  interested  in  the  subject ;  for  it  is  high 
time  that  some  definition  of  the  word  should  be  agreed  upon. 
I  do  not  mean  a  definition  involving  the  doctrine  of  this  or 
that  division  of  Christians,  but  limiting,  in  a  manner  under- 
stood by  all  of  them,  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ahouid  thence- 
forward be  used.  There  is  grievous  inconvenience  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  For  instance,  in  a  sermon  lately  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  by  an  anti  Tractarian  divine,  I  find  this 
sentence, — "It  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  State  to 
establish  a  national  churchy  or  external  inatitation  of  certain 
forma  of  worship  ;''  Now  suppose  one  were  to  take  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "Church"  given  by  an  Oxford  divine, 
and  substitute  it  for  the  simple  word  in  some  Bible  Texts,  as 
for  instance,  "Unto  the  angel  of  the  external  institution  ol 
certain  forms  of  worship  of  Ephesus,  write,"  &q.  Or,  "  Salute 
the  brethren  which  are  in  Laodicea,  and  Nymphas,  and  the 
external  institution  of  certain  forms  of  worship  which  is  in  Im 
house," — what  awkward  results  we  should  have,  here  and 
there  I  Now  I  do  not  say  it  is  possible  for  men  to  agree  with 
each  other  in  their  religious  opinionSy  but  it  is  certainly  possi- 
ble for  them  to  agree  with  each  other  upon  their  religious 
eotpressione ;  and  when  a  word  occurs  in  the  Bible  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  times,  it  is  surely  not  asking  too  much  of  con- 
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tending  divines  to  let  it  stand  in  the  sense  in  which  it  thei-€ 
occurs ;  and  when  they  want  an  expression  of  something  fof 
which  it  does  not  stand  in  the  Bible,  to  use  some  other  word« 
There  is  no  compromise  of  religious  opinion  in  this;  it  is  simply 
proper  respect  for  the  Queen's  English. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  as  I  said,  one  bun 
dred  and  fourteen  times.*  In  every  one  of  those  occurrences, 
it  bears  one  and  the  same  grand  sense :  that  of  a  congregation 
or  assembly  of  men.  But  it  bears  this  sense  under  four  differ- 
ent modifications,  giving  four  separate  meanings  to  the  word. 
These  are — 

L  The  entire  Multitude  of  the  Elect ;  otherwise  called  the 
Body  of  Christ ;  and  sometimes  the  Bride,  the  LamVs  Wife ; 
includmg  th^  Faithful  in  all  ages ;  Adam,  and  the  children  oi 
Adam  yet  unborn. 

In  this  sense^it  is  used  in  Ephesians  v.  25, 27,  32 ;  Colossians 
L  18,  and  several  other  passages. 

IL  The  entire  multitude  of  professing  believers  in  Christ, 
existing  on  earth  at  a  given  moment ;  including  false  brethren, 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  goats,  and  tares,  as  well  as  sheep 
and  wheat,  and  other  forms  of  bad  fish  with  good  in  the 
net. 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  1  Cor.  x.  82 ;  xv.  9 ;  Galatians  L 
13,  1  Tim.  iii.  5,  &c. 

HL  The  multitude  of  professed  believers,  living  in  a  certain 
dty,  place,  or  house.  This  is  the  most  frequent  sense  in  which 
the  word  occurs,  as  in  Acts  viL  88 ;  xiii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  L  2;  xvL  19, 
<fec 

IV.  Any  assembly  of  men:  as  in  Acts  xix.  82,  41. 

That  in  a  hundred  and  twelve  out  of  the  hundred  and  four 
teen  texts,  the  word  bears  some  one  of  these  four  meanings,  if 

^  1  maj,  perhaps^  have  mteed  ooont  of  one  or  two  ooounenoet  of  Urn 
word ;  bat  nou  I  think,  in  bxlj  important 
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indispntable.*  But  there  are  two  texts  in  which,  if  the  word 
had  alone  occorred,  its  meaning  might  have  been  doubtilil. 
These  are  Matt.  rvL  18,  and  zviiL  17. 

The  absurdity  of  foundmg  any  doctrine  upon  the  inexprc» 
ribly  nunute  possibility  that  in  these  two  texts,  the  word  might 
have  been  used  with  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  it 
bore  in  all  the  others,  coupled  with  the  assumption  that  the 
meaning  was  this  or  that,  is  self-evident :  it  b  not  so  much  a 
religious  error  as  a  philological  solecism ;  unparalleled,  so  &r 
as  I  know,  in  any  other  science  but  that  of  divinity. 

Nor  is  it  ever,  I  think,  committed  with  open  front  by  Pro- 
testants* No  English  divine,  asked  in  a  straightforward  manner 
for  a  Scriptural  definition  of  ^^  the  Church,*'  would,  I  suppose, 
be  bold  enough  to  answer  ''  the  Clergy.''  Nor  is  there  any 
harm  in  the  common  use  of  the  word,  so  only  that  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  to  be  not  the  Scriptural  one ;  and  therefore 
to  be  unfit  for  substitution  in  a  Scriptural  textl  There  is  no 
harm  in  a  man's  talking  of  his  son's  ^^  going  into  the  Church  ": 
meaning  that  he  is  going  to  take  orders ;  but  there  is  much 
harm  in  his  supposing  this  a  Scriptural  use  of  the  word,  and 
therefore,  that  when  Christ  said,  ^'Tell  it  to  the  Church,"  He 
might  possibly  have  meant,  ^^  Tell  it  to  the  Clergy." 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  chance  of  such  misunderstand- 
ing. Let  it  but  be  declared  plainly  by  all  men,  when  they 
begin  to  state  their  opinions  on  matters  ecclesiastical,  that 
they  will  use  the  word  "  Church  "  in  one  sense  or  the  other ; — 
That  they  wdil  accept  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 
Apostles,  or  that  they  deny  this  sense,  and  propose  a  new 
definition  of  their  own.    We  shall  then  know  what  we  are 

*  The  ezpression  "  Houae  of  God,''  in  Tim.  ilL  15,  is  shown  to  be  used  of 
the  congregation  by  1  Cor.  iil  16, 17. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  word  cv^uur^  {oi*ia\  from  which  theGonnan  *'Kirebe^'* 
theBngliflh  ^^Chareh,"  and  the  Scotch  "'Kiik,"  an  deriyedp  as  it  ■  no!  and 
Witt  that  signification  in  the  New  Testament 
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about  with  them — ^we  may  perhaps  grant  them  their  new  use 
of  the  term,  and  argue  with  them  on  that  understanding;  so 
only  that  they  will  not  pretend  to  make  use  of  Soriptura] 
authority,  while  they  refuse  to  employ  Scriptural  language. 
This,  however,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  at  present.  I  de* 
sire  only  to  address  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  Apos- 
tolic sense  of  the  word  Church,  and  with  them,  I  would 
andeavor  shortly  to  ascertain  what  consequences  must  follow 
&om  an  acceptance  of  that  Apostolic  sense,  and  what  must  be 
our  first  and  most  necessary  conclusions  from  the  common 
language  of  Scripture* respecting  these  following  points:— 

1.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  Authority  of  the  Church. 

8.  The  Authority  of  the  Clergy  over  the  Church. 
4.  The  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State. 

These  are  four  separate  subjects  of  question ;  but  we  shall 
not  have  to  put  these  questions  in  succession  with  each  of  the 
four  Scriptural  meanmgsof  the  word  Church,  for  evidently  its 
second  and  third  meaning  may  be  considered  together,  as 
merely  expressing  the  general  or  particular  conditions  of  the 
Visible  Church,  and  the  fourth  signification  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  all  questions  of  a  religious  kind.  So  that  we  shall 
only  put  the  above  inquiries  successively  respecting  the  Invi- 
sible and  Visible  Church ;  and  as  the  two  last,— of  authority  oi 
Clergy,  and  connection  with  State— can  evidently  only  have 
reference  to  the  Visible  Church,  we  shall  have,  in  all,  these  six 
questions  to  conader. 


*  Any  referraoOp  exc^  to  Scripture,  in  notes  of  this  kind  would  of  oouno 
be  nselesB:  the  argument  from,  or  with,  the  Fathers,  is  not  to  be  compreased 
into  flffy  pages.  I  have  something  to  say  about  Hooker;  but  I  resenre  that 
for  another  time^  not  wiahmg  to  say  it  hastily,  or  to  leaye  it  without  support 

1* 
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1.  The  distiuctlve  characters  of  the  Invisible  Chnrdu 

2.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  Visible  Charoh. 
8.  The  Anthoritj  of  the  Invisible  Church. 

4.  The  Authority  of  the  Visible  Ohurch. 

6.  The  Authority  of  Clergy  over  the  Visible  Church. 

6.  The  Connection  of  the  VLnble  Church  with  the  State. 

1.  What  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Invisible 
Church  ;  that  is  to  say,  What  is  it  which  makes  a  person  a 
member  of  this  Church,  and  how  is  he  to  be  known  for  such  ? 

Wide  question — ^if  we  had  to  take  cognizance  of  all  that  has 
been  written  respecting  it,  remarkable  as  it  has  been  always  for 
quantity  rather  than  carefulness,  and  full  of  confusion  between 
Visible  and  Invisible:  even  the  article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land being  ambiguous  in  its  first  clause :  ^'The  VtMle  Church 
is  a  congregation  of  Faithful  men.*'  As  if  ever  it  had  been 
possible,  except  for  God,  to  see  Faith  I  or  to  know  a  Faithful 
man  by  sight.  And  there  is  little  else  written  on  this  ques- 
tion, without  some  such  quick  confusion  of  the  Visible  and 
Invisible  Church; — ^needless  and  unaccountable  confusion. 
For  evidently,  the  Church  which  is  composed  of  Faithful  men, 
is  the  one  true,  indivisible,  and  indiscernible  Church,  built  on 
the  foundation  of  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone.  It  includes  all  who  have  ever 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  and  all  yet  unborn,  who  are  to  be 
saved  in  Him ;  its  Body  is  as  yet  imperfect ;  it  will  not  be 
perfected  till  the  last  saved  human  spirit  is  gathered  to  its 
God. 

A  man  becomes  a  member  of  this  Church  only  by  believing 
in  Clirist  with  all  his  heart ;  nor  is  he  positively  recognizable 
for  a  member  of  it,  when  he  has  become  so,  by  any  one  but 
God,  not  even  by  himselC  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
signs  by  which  Christ's  sheep  may  be  guessed  at.  Not  by 
their  being  in  any  definite  Fold — ^for  many  are  lost  sheep  at 
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timeB:  but  by  thw  sheep-like  behavior;  and  a  great  many 
are  indeed  sheep  which,  on  the  &r  mountain  side,  in  their 
peacefulness,  we  take  for  stones.  To  themselves,  the  best 
proof  of  their  being  Christ's  sheep  is  to  find  themselves  on 
Christ's  shoulders ;  and,  between  them,  there  are  certain  sym 
pathies  (expressed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  by  the  term  ''com- 
munion of  Ssdnts"),  by  which  they  may  in  a  sort  recognise 
each  other,  and  so  become  verily  visible  to  each  other  for 
mutual  comfort. 

2.  The  Limits  of  the  Visible  Church,  or  of  the  Church  m 
the  Second  Scriptural  Sense,  are  not  so  easy  to  define ;  they 
are  awkward  questions,  these,  of  stake-nets.  It  has  been 
ingeniously  and  plausibly  endeavored  to  make  Baptism  a 
sign  of  admission  into  the  Visible  Church,  but  absurdly  enough; 
for  we  know  that  half  the  baptized  people  in  the  world  are 
very  visible  rogues,  believing  neither  in  God  nor  devil ;  and  it 
is  flat  blasphemy  to  call  these  Visible  Christians ;  we  also 
know  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sometimes  given  before  Bap- 
tism,* and  it  would  be  absurdity  to  call  a  man  on  whom  the 
noly  Ghost  had  fallen,  an  Invisible  Christian.  The  only 
rational  distinction  is  that  which  practically,  though  not  pro- 
fessedly, we  always  assume.  If  we  hear  a  man  profess  him- 
self a  believer  in  God  and  in  Christ,  and  detect  him  in  no 
glaring  and  wilful  violation  of  God's  law,  we  speak  of  him 
as  a  Christian ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  hear  him  or  see 
him  denying  Christ,  either  in  his  words  or  conduct,  we  tacitly 
assume  him  not  to  be  a  Christian.  A  mawkish  charity  pre- 
vents us  from  outspeaking  in  this  matter,  and  from  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  discern  who  are  Christians  and  who  are  not ; 
and  this  I  holdf  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sins  of  the  Churcli  in 

*  Acts  X.  44 

f  Let  not  the  reader  be  displeaged  with  me  for  these  short  and  apparently 
insolent  statements  of  opinion.  I  am  not  writing  insolently,  bat  as  shortly  and 
dearly  as  I  can;  and  when  I  seriously  believe  a  thmg,  I  say  so  in  a  fen 
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the  present  day ;  for  thus  wicked  men  are  pat  to  no  shame  t 
and  better  men  are  encouraged  in  their  failings,  or  caused  to 
hesitate  in  their  virtues^  by  the  example  of  those  whom,  in 
falso  charity,  they  choose  to  call  Christians.  Now,  it  being 
granted  that  it  is  impossible  to  know,  determinedly,  who  are 
Christians  indeed,  that  is  no  reason  for  utter  negligence  lu 
separating  the  nominal,  apparent,  or  possible  Christian  from 
the  professed  Pagan  or  enemy  of  God.  We  spend  mnch 
time  in  arguing  about  efficacy  of  sacraments  and  such  other 
mysteries;  but  we  do  not  act  upon  the  very  certain  tests 
which  are  dear  and  visible.  We  know  that  Christ's  people 
are  not  thieves — ^not  liars — ^not  busybodies — ^not  dishonest* — 
not  avaricious — not  wasteful — ^not  orueL  Let  us  then  get 
ourselves  well  dear  of  thieves — ^liars — wasteful  people — avari- 
dous  people — cheating  people — ^people  who  do  not  pay  thdr 
debts.  Let  us  assure  them  that  they,  at  least,  do  not  belong 
to  the  Visible  Church;  and  having  thus  got  that  Church 
into  decent  shape  and  cohesion,  it  will  be  time  to  think  of 
drawing  the  stake-nets  doser. 
I  hold  it  for  a  law,  palpable  to  common  sense,  and  which 

words,  leaving  the  reader  to  determine  what  my  belief  h  worth.  Bat  I  do 
not  dhoooe  to  temper  down  eveiy  expreeaion  of  personal  opinion  into  oourte- 
0U8  generalities,  and  so  lose  space,  and  time,  and  intelligibility  at  once.  We 
are  utterly  oppressed  in  these  days  by  oar  ooartesiea,  and  considerations,  and 
oompliances,  and  proprieties.  Forgive  me  them,  this  once,  or  rather  let  us 
all  forgive  them  to  each  other,  and  learn  to  speak  plainly  flrst,  and,  if  it  may 
be,  graotjfully  afterwards;  and  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  stand  by  what  we 
have  spoken.  One  of  my  Oxford  friends  heard,  the  other  day,  that  I  waa 
employed  on  these  notes,  and  forthwith  wrote  to  me^  in  a  panic,  not  to  put 
my  name  to  them,  for  fear  I  should  *'compromisd  mysel£"  I  think  we  are 
most  of  us  compromised  to  some  extent  already,  when  England  has  i%^i 
a  Roman  Catholic  minister  to  the  second  city  in  Italy,  and  remains  herKll 
for  a  week  without  any  government,  because  her  chief  men  cannot  agre« 
upon  the  position  which  a  Popish  cardinal  ia  to  have  leavr  to  ooo  ipy  b 
London. 
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QOtliing  but  the  cowardice  and  faithlessness  of  the  Church 
prevents  it  from  putting  in  practice,  that  the  conviction  of 
any  dishonorable  conduct  or  wilful  crime,  of  any  fraud,  false- 
hood, cruelty,  or  violence,  should  be  ground  for  the  excom- 
munication of  any  man  : — for  his  piublicly  declared  separation 
fium  the  acknowledged  body  of  the  Visible  Church:  and 
that  he  should  not  be  received  again  therein  without  public 
confession  of  his  crime  and  declaration  of  his  repentance.  It 
this  were  vigorously  enforced,  we  should  soon  have  greater 
purity  of  life  in  the  world,  and  fewer,  discussions  about  high 
and  low  churches.  But  before  we  can  obtain  any  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  law  could  be  enforced,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  second  question,  respecting  the  Authority  of  the 
Church.  Now  Authority  is  twofold:  to  declare  doctrine 
and  to  enforce  discipline ;  and  we  have  to  inquire,  therefore, 
in  each  kind, — 

3.  Whatis  the  authority  of  the  Invisible  Church  ?  Evidently, 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  all  members  of  the  Invisible  Church 
must  have  been,  and  must  ever  be,  at  the  time  of  then*  deaths, 
right  in  the  points  essential  to  Salvation.  But,  (A.)  we  cannot 
tell  who  are  members  of  the  Invisible  Church. 

(B.)  We  cannot  collect  evidence  from  deathbeds  in  a  clearly 
stated  form. 

(C.)  We  can  collect  evidence,  in  any  form,  only  £i*om  some 
one  or  two  out  of  every  sealed  thousand  of  the  Invisible  Church. 
Elijah  thought  he  was  alone  in  Israel;  and  yet  there  were 
seven  thousand  invisible  ones  around  him.  Grant  that  we  had 
Elijah's  intelligence ;  and  we  could  only  calculate  on  collect  in  i^ 
the  7^7  5^^  P^rt  of  the  evidence  or  opinions  of  the  part  of  the 
Invidble  Church  living  on  earth  at  a  given  moment :  that  in 
to  say,  the  seven-millionth  "or  VriHionth  of  its  collective  evidence. 
It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  we  cannot  hope  to  get  rid  of  the 
contradictory  opinions,  and  keep  the  consistent  ones,  by  a 
general  equation.    But,  it  has  been  said  there  are  no  contn^ 
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diciory  opinions;  the  Churoh  10  infallible.  There  was  some 
talk  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  if  I  recollect  right; 
in  that  letter  of  Mr.  Bennett's  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  li 
any  Church  be  infallible,  it  is  iissuredly  the  Invisible  Church, 
or  Body  of  Christ ;  and  in&llible  in  the  main  sense  it  must  of 
course  be  by  its  definition.  An  Elect  person  must  be  saved 
and  therefore  cannot  eventually  be  deceived  on  essential  points - 
so  that  Christ  says  of  the  deception  of  such,  ^^  If  it  were 
poMibUj^^  implying  it  to  be  impossible.  Therefore,  as  we 
said,  if  one  could  get  rid  of  the  variable  opinions  of  the  members 
of  the  Invisible  Church,  the  constant  opinions  would  assuredly 
be  authoritative :  but  for  the  three  reasons  above  stated,  we 
cannot  get  at  their  constant  opinions:  and  as  for  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  which  they  daily  experience  or  express,  the 
question  of  Infaliibility — which  is  practical  only  in  this  bearing 
— ^is  soon  settled.  Observe  St.  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  write  nearly  all  their  epistles  to  the  Invisible 
Church: — Those  epistles  are  headed, — ^Romans,  ^^To  the 
beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints;"  1  Corinthians,  ^^To 
them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  2  Corinthians,  "  To 
the  saints  in  all  Achaia;"  Ephesians,  ''To  the  saints  which  are 
at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus ;''  Philippians, 
"To  all  the  saints  which  are  at  Philippi;"  Colos^ians,  "To 
the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  which  are  at  Colosse ;"  1  and 

2  Thessalonians,  "  To  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians,  which 
is  in  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus ;"  1  and  2  Timothy, 
"  To  his  own  son  in  the  faith  ;"  Titus,  to  the  same ;  1  Peter, 
"  To  the  Strangers,  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  ;*'  2  Peter,  "  To  them  that  have  obtained  like  precioub 
faith  with  us;"  2  John,  "To  the  Elect  lady;"  Jude,  "To 
them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  called." 

There  are  thus  fifteen  epistles,  expressly  directed  to  the 
members  of  the  Invisible  Church.    Philemon  and  Hebrews, 
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and  1  and  3  John,  are  evidently  also  so  written,  though  not 
so  expressly  inscribed.  That  of  James,  and  that  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  are  as  evidently  to  the  Visible  Church :  the  one  being 
general,  and  the  other  to  persons  '^  removed  from  Him  that 
ca\\e<\  them."  Mibsing  out,  therefore,  these  two  epistles,  but . 
including  Christ's  words  to  His  disciples,  we  find  in  the  Scrip* 
tural  addresses  to  members  of  the  Invisible  Church,  fourteen, 
if  not  more,  direct  injunctions  "  not  to  be  deceived."*  So 
much  for  the  "InMibility  of  the  Church." 

Now,  one  could  put  up  with  Puseyism  more  patiently,  if  its 
fallacies  arose  merely  from  peculiar  temperaments  yielding  to 
peculiar  temptations.  But  its  bold  refusals  to  read  plain 
English ;  its  elaborate  adjustments  of  tight  bandages  over  its 
own  eyes,  as  wholesome  preparation  for  a  walk  among  traps 
and  pitfalls ;  its  daring  trustfulness  in  its  own  clairvoyance  all 
the  time,  and  declarations  that  every  pit  it  falls  into  is  a 
seventh  heaven ;  and  that  it  is  pleiisant  and  profitable  to  break 
its  legs; — with  all  this  it  is  difficult  to  have  patience.  One 
thinks  of  the  highwayman  with  his  eyes  shut,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  and  wonders  whether  any  kind  of  scourging  would 
prevail  upon  the  Anglican  highwayman  to  open  ''  fii'st  one  and 
then  the  other." 

4,  So  much,  then,  I  repeat  for  the  infallibility  of  the  invisible 
Church,  and  for  its  consequent  authority.  Now,  if  we  want  to 
as<:^ertain  what  infallibility  and  authority  there  is  in  the  Visible 
Church,  we  have  to  alloy  the  small  wisdom  and  the  light  weight 
of  Invisible  Christians,  with  large  per-centage  of  the  false  wis- 
dom and  contrary  weight  of  Undetected  An ti- Christians. 
Which  alloy  makes  up  the  current  coin  of  opinions  in  the 
Visible  Church,  having  such  value  as  we  may  choose — ^its 
nature  being  properly  assayed — ^to  attach  to  it. 

*  Matt  zziv.  4;  Mark  xiii.  6;  Luke  xxl  S;  1  Cor.  iil  18,  vi.  9,  zv.  33; 
Bph.  iv.  14,  T.  6;  CoL  a  8;  2  Theea.  iL  3;  Heb.  til  13;  I  John  18  iil  7; 
%  Mm  t»  a 
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Tliere  is,  therefore,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  no  such  thing  as 
the  Authority  of  the  Church.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  the 
authority  of  the  morning  cloud.  There  may  be  light  in  it, 
but  the  light  is  not  of  it ;  and  it  diminishes  the  light  that  it 
gets ;  and  lets  less  of  it  through  than  it  receives,  Christ  being 
its  sun.  Or,  we  might  as  well  talk  of  the  authority  of  a  flock 
of  sheep— for  the  Church  is  a  body  to  be  taught  and  fed,  not 
to  teach  and  feed :  and  of  all  sheep  that  are  fed  on  the  earth, 
Christ^s  Sheep  are  the  most  simple  (the  children  of  this  gene- 
ration are  wiser) :  always  losing  themselves ;  doing  little  else 
in  this  world  but  lose  themselves ; — never  finding  themselves ; 
always  found  by  Some  One  else;  getting  perpetuaUy  into 
sloughs,  and  snows,  and  bramble  thickets,  like  to  die  there, 
but  for  their  Shepherd,  who  is  for  ever  finding  them  and 
bearing  them  back,  with  torn  fleeces  and  eyes  full  of  fear. 

This,  then,  being  the  No-Authority  of  the  Church  in  matter 
of  Doctrine,  what  Authority  has  it  in  matters  of  Discipline? 

Much,  every  way.  The  sheep  have  natural  and  wholesome 
power  (however  far  scattered  they  may  be  from  their  proper 
fold)  of  getting  together  in  orderly  knots;  following  each 
other  on  trodden  sheepwalks,  and  holding  their  heads  all  one 
way  when  they  see  strange  dogs  coming;  as  well  as  of  casting 
out  of  their  company  any  whom  they  see  reason  to  suspect  of 
not  being  right  sheep,  and  being  among  them  for  no  good. 
All  which  things  must  be  done  as  the  time  and  place  require, 
and  by  common  consent.  A  path  may  be  good  at  one  time 
of  day  which  is  bad  at  another,  or  after  a  change  of  wind ;  and 
a  position  may  be  very  good  for  sudden  defence,  which  would 
be  very  stiff  and  awkward  for  feeding  in.  And  common  con- 
sent must  often  be  of  such  and  such  a  company  on  th\8  or  that 
hillside,  in  this  or  that  particular  danger, — not  of  all  the  sheep 
in  the  world  :  and  the  consent  may  either  be  literally  common^ 
and  expressed  in  assembly,  or  it  may  be  to  appoint  ofltcei-s 
over  the  .rest,  with  such  and  such  trusts  of  the  commor 
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aathority,  to  be  used  for  the  common  advantage.  ConvictioQ 
of  crimes,  and  excommunication^  for  instance,  could  neither  be 
effected  except  before,  or  hj  means  of,  officers  of  some 
appointed  authority. 

5.  This,  then,  brings  us  to  our  fifth  question.  What  is  the 
Authority  of  the  Clergy  over  the  Church  ? 

The  first  clause  of  the  question  must  evidently  be, — ^Who 
are  the  Clergy?  and  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  without 
begging  the  rest  of  the  question. 

For  instance,  I  think  I  can  hear  certain  people  answering, 
That  the  Clergy  are  folk  of  three  kinds, — Bishops,  who  over- 
look the  Church;  Priests,  who  sacrifice  for  the  Church; 
Deacons,  who  minister  to  the  Church :  thus  assuming  in  their 
answer,  that  the  Church  is  to  be  sacrificed /<)r,  and  that  people 
cannot  overlook  and  minister  to  her  at  the  same  time ;  which 
is  going  much  too  &st.  I  think,  however,  if  we  define  the 
Clergy  to  be  the  "Spiritual  Officers  of  the  Church," — ^meaning, 
by  Officers,  merely  People  in  office, — ^we  shall  have  a  title  safe 
enough  and  general  enough  to  begin  with,  and  corresponding 
too,  pretty  well,  with  St.  Paul's  general  expression  4r;oi(rrocfiivoi, 
in  Rom.  xii.  8,  and  1  Thess.  v.  18. 

Now,  respecting  these  Spiritual  Officers,  or  office-bearers,  we 
have  to  inquire,  first,  What  their  Office  or  Authority  is,  or 
should  be ;  secondly.  Who  gave,  or  should  give,  them  that 
Authority  ?  That  is  to  say,  first.  What  is,  or  should  be  the 
nature  of  their  office ;  and  secondly.  What  the  eoctent  or  force 
of  their  authority  in  it  ?  for  this  last  depends  mainly  on  its 
derivation. 

First,  then.  What  should  be  the  offices,  and  of  what  kind 
should  be  the  authority  of  the  Clergy? 

I  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  Bible  for  an  answer  to  every 
question.  I  do  so  again ;  and  behold,  the  Bible  gives  me  no 
answer.  I  defy  you  to  answer  me  from  the  Bible.  You  can 
only  guess,  and  dimly  coi\jectnre,  what  the  offices  of  the 
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Clergy  v>€re  in  the  first  century.  Yon  cannot  show  me  a  nii 
gle  command  as  to  what  they  shall  be.  Strange,  this ;  the 
Bible  give  no  answer  to  so  apparently  important  a  question  \ 
God  surely  would  not  have  left  His  word  without  an  answer 
to  anything  Ilis  children  ought  to  ask.  Surely  it  must  be  a 
ridiculous  question — ^a  question  we  ought  never  to  have  put, 
or  thought  of  putting.  Let  us  think  of  it  again  a  little.  To 
be  sure, — it  U  a  ridiculous  question,  and  we  should  bo 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  having  put  it : — What  should  be  the 
offices  of  the  Clergy  ?  That  is  to  say,  What  are  the  possible 
spiritual  necessities  which  at  any  time  may  arise  in  the  Church, 
and  by  what  means  and  men  are  they  to  be  supplied ; — evi- 
dently an  infinite  question.  Different  kinds  of  necessities 
must  be  met  by  different  authorities,  constituted  as  the  neces- 
sities arise.  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  his  island,  wants  no  Bishop, 
and  makes  a  thunderstoim  do  for  an  Evangelist.  The  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford  would  be  ill  off  without  its  Bishop ;  but 
wants  an  Evangelist  besides;  and  that  forthwith.  The 
authority  which  the  Vaudois  shepherds  need,  is  of  Baniabaa, 
the  son  of  Consolation ;  the  authority  which  the  City  of  Lon« 
don  needs,  is  of  James,  the  son  of  Thunder.  Let  us  then  alter 
the  form  of  our  question,  and  put  it  to  the  Bible  thus ;  What 
are  the  necessities  most  likely  to  arise  in  the  Church;  and 
may  they  be  best  met  by  different  men,  or  in  great  part  by 
the  same  men  acting  in  different  capacities?  and  aie  the 
names  attached  to  their  offices  of  any  consequence  ?  Ah,  the 
Bible  answers  now,  and  that  loudly.  The  Church  is  built  on 
the  Foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  comer-stone.  Well ;  We  cannot  have  two 
foundations,  so  we  can  have  no  more  Apostles  or  Prophets : 
— then,  as  for  the  other  needs  of  the  Church  in  its  edifying 
upon  this  foundation,  there  are  all  manner  of  things  to  be 
done  daily; — ^rebukes  to  be  given;  comfort  to  be  brought; 
Scripture  to  be  explained ;  warning  to  be  enforced ;  threaten 
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ings  to  be  ejcecnted ;  charities  to  be  administered ;  and  the 
men  who  do  tkese  things  are  called,  and  call  themselves,  with 
absolute  indifference,  Deacons,  Bishops,  Elders,  Evangelists* 
according  to  what  they  are  doing  at  the  time  of  speaking. 
St.  Paul  almost  always  calls  himself  a  deacon,  St.  Peter  calls 
himself  an  elder,  1  Pet.  v.  1,  and  Timothy,  generally  under- 
stood  to  be  addressed  as  a  bishop,  is  called  a  deacon  in  1  Hm. 
iv.  6— forbidden  to  rebuke  an  elder,  in  v.  1,  and  exhorted  to 
do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which,  as  ofScers,  or  as  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  they  never  call  themselves, — which  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  as  so  separate,  they  ever  should  have  called  them« 
selves;  that  is — Priests, 

It  would  have  been  just  as  possible  for  the  Clergy  of  the 
early  Church  to  call  themselves  Levites,  as  to  call  themselves 
(ex  officio)  Priests.  The  whole  function  of  Priesthood  was, 
on  Christmas  morning,  at  once  and  for  ever  gathered  into  His 
Person  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem ;  and  thenceforward,  all 
who  are  united  with  Hiin,  and  who  with  Him  make  sacrifice 
of  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  all  members  of  the  Invisible 
Church,  become  at  the  instant  of  their  con  version.  Priests;  and 
are  so  called  in  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  and  Rev.  i.  6,  and  xx.  6,  where, 
observe,  there  is  no  possibility  of  limiting  the  expression  to 
the  Clergy ;  the  conditions  of  Priesthood  being  simply  having 
been  loved  by  Christ,  and  washed  in  His  blood.  The  blasphe- 
mous claim  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  of  being  more  Priests 
than  the  godly  laity — ^that  is  to  say,  of  having  a  higher  Holi- 
ness than  the  Holiness  of  being  one  with  Christ, — is  alto- 
gether a  Romanist  heresy,  dragging  after  it,  or  havuig  its 
origin  in,  the  other  heresies  respecting  the  sacrificial  power 
of  the  Church  officer,  and  his  repeating  the  oblation  of  Christ, 
and  so  having  power  to  absolve  from  sin : — ^with  all  the  othei 
endless  and  misei-able  falsehoods  of  the  Papal  hierarcy ;  false- 
hoods lor  which,  that  there  might  be  no  shadow  of  excuse,  it 
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has  been  ordmued  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  no  Christian  inini» 
ter  shall  onoe  call  himself  a  Priest  from  one  end  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  other,  except  together  with  his  flock ;  and 
so  far  from  the  idea  of  any  peculiar  sanctification,  belonging 
to  tho  Clergy,  ever  entering  the  Apostles'  minds,  we  actually 
find  St.  Paul  defending  himself  against  the  possible  imputation 
cf  inferiority :  ^^  If  any  man  trust  to  himself  that  he  is  Christ's, 
let  him  of  himself  think  this  again,  that,  as  he  is  Christ's,  even 
BO  are  we  Christ's"  (2  Cor.  x.  7).  As  for  the  unhappy  retenr 
tion  of  the  term  Priest  in  our  English  Prayer-book,  so  long  aa 
it  was  understood  to  mean  nothing  but  an  upper  order  of 
Church  ofScer,  licensed  to  tell  the  congregation  from  the  read- 
ing-desk,  what  (for  the  rest)  they  might,  one  would  think, 
have  known  without  being  told, — ^that  '^  God  pardoneth  all 
them  that  truly  repent," — there  was  little  harm  in  it;  but, 
now  that  this  order  of  Clergy  begins  to  presume  upon  a  title 
which,  if  it  mean  anything  at  all,  is  simply  short  for  Presbyter, 
and  has  no  more  to  do  with  tho  word  Hiereus  than  wdth  the 
word  Levite,  it  is  time  that  some  order  should  be  taken  both 
with  the  book  and  the  Clergy.  For  instance,  in  that  danger- 
ous compound  of  halting  poetry  whh  hollow  Divinity,  called 
the  Lyra  Apostolica,  we  find  much  versification  on  the  sin  of 
Korah  and  his  company :  with  suggested  parallel  between  the 
Christian  and  Levitical  Churches,  and  threatening  that  there 
are  "Judgment  Fires,  for  high-voiced  Korahs  in  their  day.** 
There  are  indeed  such  fires.  But  when  Moses  said,  "  a  Pro- 
phet shall  the  Lord  raise  up  unto  yon,  like  unto  me,"  did  he 
mean  the  writer  who  signs  7  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica  ?  The 
office  of  the  Law^ver  and  Priest  is  now  for  ever  gathered 
into  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man;  and  they  arb 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  Korah  who  blasphemously  would  associate 
themselves  in  his  Mediatorship. 

As  for  the  passages  in  the  "Ordering  of  Priests"  and 
**  Vintation  of  the  Sick"  respecting  Absolution,  they  are  evi 
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dently  pure  Romanism,  and  might  as  well  not  be  there,  for 
any  practical  effect  which  they  have  on  the  consciences  of  the 
Laity ;  and  had  much  better  not  be  there,  as  regards  their 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Clergy.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
Christ  promised  absolving  power  to  His  Apo.stles:  He  also 
promised  to  those  who  believed,  that  they  should  take  up  sei^ 
pents,  and  if  they  drank  any  deadly  thing,  it  should  not  hurt 
them.  His  words  were  fulfilled  literally;  but  those  who 
would  extend  their  force  to  beyond  the  Apostolio  times,  must 
extend  both  promises,  or  neither. 

Although,  however,  the  Protestant  laity  do  not  often  admit 
the  absolving  power  of  their  clergy,  they  are  but  too  apt  to 
yield,  in  some  sort,  to  the  impression  of  their  greater  sanctifica- 
tlon ;  and  from  this  instantly  results  the  unhappy  consequence 
that  the  sacred  character  of  the  Layman  himself  is  forgotten, 
and  his  own  Ministerial  duty  is  neglected.  Men  not  in  ofSce 
in  the  Church  suppose  themselves,  on  that  ground,  in  a  sort 
unholy ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  may  sin  with  more  excuse, 
and  be  idle  or  impious  with  less  danger,  than  the  Clergy: 
especially  they  consider  themselves  relieved  from  all  minis- 
terial function,  and  as  permitted  to  devote  their  whole  time 
and  energy  to  the  business  of  this  world.  No  mistake  can 
possibly  be  greater.  Every  member  of  the  Church  is  equally 
bound  to  the  service  of  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  tha: 
service  is  pre-eminently  the  saving  of  souls.  There  is  not  a 
moment  of  a  man^s  active  life  in  which  he  may  not  be  indi- 
rectly preaching;  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  life  he 
ought  to  be  directly  preaching,  and  teaching  both  strangers  and 
fiiends ;  his  children,  his  servants,  and  all  who  in  any  way  are 
put  under  him,  being  given  to  him  as  especial  objects  of  his 
ministration.  So  that  the  only  difference  between  a  Church 
officer  and  a  lay  member,  is  either  a  wider  degree  of  authority 
given  to  the  former,  as  apparently  a  wiser  and  better  man,  or 
a  special  appointment  to  some  office  more  easily  discharged 
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by  one  person  than  by  many:  aa,  for  instance,  the  serving  of 
tables  by  the  deacons ;  the  authority  or  appointment  being,  in 
either  case,  commonly  signified  by  a  marked  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  the  privilege  or  power*  of  being 
maintained  by  the  rest  of  the  Church,  without  being  forced  to 
labor  with  his  hands  or  encumber  himself  with  any  temporal 
concerns. 

Now,  putting  out  of  question  the  serving  of  tables,  and 
other  such  duties,  respecting  which  there  is  no  debate,  we 
shall  find  the  offices  of  the  Clergy,  whatever  names  we  may 
choose  to  give  to  those  who  discharge  them,  fiilling  mainly 
into  two  gpreat  heads: — ^Teaching ;  including  doctrine,  warn- 
ing, and  comfort :  Discipline ;  including  reproof  and  direct 
administration  of  punishment.  Either  of  which  functions 
would  naturally  become  vested  in  angle  persons,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  as  a  tiiere  matter  of  convenience: 
whether  those  persons  were  wiser  and  better  than  others 
or  not :  and  respecting  each  of  which,  and  the  authority 
required  for  its  fitting  discharge,  a  short  inquiry  must  be 
separately  made. 

I.  Teaching. — ^It  appears  natural  and  wise  that  certain  men 
should  be  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Church  that  they 
may  make  Theology  the  study  of  their  lives :  and  that  they 
should  be  thereto  instructed  specially  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tongues ;  and  have  entire  leisure  granted  them  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  obtaining  general  knowledge 
of  the  grounds  of  Faith,  and  best  modes  of  its  defence 
against  all  heretics:  and  it  seems  evidently  right  also,  that 
with  this  Scholastic  duty  should  be  joined  the  Pastoral  dutf 
of  constant  visitation  and  exhortation  to  the  people ;  for, 
clearly,  the  Bible,  and  the  truths  of  Divinity  in  general,  can 
only  be  understood  rightly  in  their  practical  application;  and 

•  U99fia,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  13.    3  Then.  iii.  9. 
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clearly,  also,  a  man  spending  his  time  constantly  in  spiritual 
ministrations,  must  be  better  able,  on  any  given  occasion,  to 
deal  powerfiilly  with  the  human  heart  than  one  unpractised 
in  such  matters.  The  unity  of  Knowledge  and  Love,  both 
devoted  altogether  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  Ohurcli| 
marks  the  true  Christian  Minister ;  who  I  believe,  whenevei 
he  has  existed,  has  never  &iled  to  receive  due  and  fitting 
reverence  from  all  men, — of  whatever  character  or  opinion ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  all  those  who  profess  to  be  such,  were  such 
indeed,  there  would  never  be  question  of  their  authority  more. 

But,  whatever  influence  they  may  have  over  the  Church, 
their  authority  never  supersedes  that  of  either  the  intellect  or 
the  conscience  of  the  simplest  of  its  lay  members.  They  can 
assist  those  members  in  the  search  for  truth,  or  comfort  their 
over-worn  and  doubtful  minds;  they  can  even  assure  them 
that  they  are  in  the  way  of  truth,  or  that  pardon  is  within 
their  reach :  but  they  can  neither  manifest  the  truth,  nor 
grant  the  pardon.  Truth  is  to  be  discovered,  and  Pardon  to 
be  won  for  every  man  by  himself.  This  is  evident  from 
innumerable  texts  of  Scripture,  but  chiefly  from  those  which 
exhort  every  man  to  seek  after  Truth,  and  which  connect 
knowing  with  doing.  We  are  to  seek  after  knowledge  as 
silver,  and  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures ;  therefore,  from 
every  man  she  must  be  naturally  hid,  and  the  discovery  of 
her  is  to  be  the  reward  only  of  personal  search.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  as  treasure  hid  in  a  field  ;  and  of  those  who  profess 
to  help  us  to  seek  for  it,  we  are  not  to  put  confidence  in  those 
who  say, — Here  is  the  treasure,  we  have  found  it,  and  have  it, 
and  will  give  you  some  of  it;  but  to  those  who  say,— AVe 
think  that  is  a  good  place  to  dig,  and  you  will  dig  most  easily 
in  such  and  such  a  way. 

Farther,  it  Ifas  been  promised  that  if  such  earnest  search 
be  made,  Truth  shall  be  discovered :  as  much  truth,  that  is, 
AS  b  necessary  for  the  person  seeking.    These,  therefore,  ] 
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hold,  for  two  fbudamental  principles  of  religion, — that,  withont 
seeking,  truth  cannot  be  known  at  all ;  and  that,  by  seeking, 
it  may  be  discovered  by  the  simplest.  I  say,  without  seeking 
it  cannot  be  known  at  all.  It  can  neither  be  declared  from 
pulpits,  nor  set  down  in  Articles,  nor  in  any  wise  '^prepared 
:vnd  sold  "  in  packages,  ready  for  use.  Truth  must  be  ground 
for  every  man  by  himself  out  of  its  husk,  with  such  help  as 
he  can  get,  indeed,  but  not  without  stem  labor  of  liis  own. 
In  what  science  is  knowledge  to  be  had  (dieap  ?  or  truth  to 
be  told  over  a  velvet  cushion,  in  half  an  hour's  talk  every 
seventh  day?  Can  you  learn  chembtry  so? — ^zoology? — 
anatomy  ?  and  do  you  expect  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  all 
secrets,  and  to  know  that  whose  price  is  above  rubies ;  and 
of  which  the  depth  saith, — ^It  is  not  in  me,  in  so  easy  fashion  ? 
There  are  doubts  in  this  matter  which  evil  spii-its  darken  with 
their  wings,  and  that  is  true  of  all  such  doubts  which  we 
were  told  long  ago — they  can  "  be  ended  by  action  alone,"* 

As  surely  as  we  live,  this  truth  of  truths  can  only  so  be 
discerned :  to  those  who  act  on  what  they  know,  more  shall 
be  revealed;  and  thus,  if  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  Any  man : — ^not 
the  man  who  has  most  means  of  knowing,  who  has  the 
subtlest  brains,  or  sits  under  the  most  orthodox  preacher,  or 
has  his  library  fullest  of  most  orthodox  books — ^but  the  man 
who  strives  to  know,  who  takes  God  at  His  word,  and  sets 

*  (Carlyle,  Past  and  PreBent,  Chap  zL)  Can  anything  be  more  striking 
than  the  repeated  warnings  of  St  Paul  against  strife  of  words ;  and  his 
distinct  setting  forth  of  Action  as  the  only  true  means  of  attaining  knowloJge 
of  the  truth,  and  the  only  sign  of  men's  possessing  the  true  faith.  Compare 
1  Timothy  vL  4,  20,  (the  latter  verae  especially,  in  connection  with  the 
pfevious  three,)  and  2  Timotliy  il  14^  19,  22,  23,  tracing  the  connection  here 
also;  add  Titus  L  10,  14,  16,  noting  "in  works  they  deny  him,"  and  Titus  til 
8,  9,  *'  afBrm  constantly  that  they  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works ;  but 
■void  foolish  questions;"  and  finally,  1  Timothy  I  4 — 7:  a  passage  whick 
teems  to  have  been  especially  written  for  these  times. 
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liimself  to  dig  up  the  heavenlj  mystery,  roots  and  all,  before 
sunset,  and  the  night  come,  when  no  man  can  work.  Beside 
such  a  man,  God  stands  in  more  and  more  visible  presence  as 
he  toils,  and  teaches  him  that  which  no  preacher  can  teach — 
no  eaithly  authonty  gainsay.  By  such  a  man,  the  preachei 
mast  himself  be  judged. 

Doubt  you  this  ?  There  is  nothing  more  certain  nor  clear 
throughout  the  Bible:  the  Apostles  themselves  appeal  con- 
stantly to  their  flocks,  and  actually  claim  judgment  from 
them,  as  deserving  it,  and  having  a  right  to  it,  rather  than 
discouraging  it.  But,  first  notice  the  way  in  which  the 
discovery  of  truth  b  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament :  *'*'  Evil 
men  understand  not  judgment;  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord 
understand  all  things,"  Proverbs  xxviii.  5.  God  overthroweth, 
not  mei*ely  the  transgressor  or  the  wicked,  but  even  ^^  the 
words  of  the  transgi-essor,"  Proverbs  xxii.  12,  and  "the 
counsel  of  the  wicked,"  Job  v.  13,  xxi.  16 ;  observe  again,  in 
Proverbs  xxiv.  4,  "  My  son,  eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is 
good — so  shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  be  unto  thy  soul, 
when  thou  hast  found  ity  there  shall  be  a  rewai*d ;"  and  again, 
*' What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord  ?  him  shall  he  teach 
in  the  way  that  he  shall  choose;"  so  Job  xxxiL  8,  and 
multitudes  of  places  more ;  and  then,  with  all  these  places, 
which  express  the  definite  and  personal  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  on  every  one  of  His  people,  compare  the  place  in 
Isaiah,  wliich  speaks  of  the  contrary  of  this  human  teaching : 
a  passage  which  seems  as  if  it  had  been  written  for  this  very 
day  and  hour.  "  Because  their  fear  towards  me  is  taught  b^^ 
the  precept  of  men  ;  therefore,  behold  the  wisdom  of  theii 
wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their  prudent 
men  shall  be  hid."  (xxix.  13,  14.)  Then  take  the  New 
Testament,  and  observe  how  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of  the 
Romans,  even  as  hardly  needing  his  epistle,  but  able  to  ad- 
monish one  another ;  "  Neverthdesi^  brethren^  I  have  joritten 
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the  more  boldly  unto  you  in  eoftie  sort^  as  puUing  you  in 
mifid^^  (zv.  15.)  Any  one,  we  shonld  have  thought,  might 
have  done  as  much  as  this,  and  jet  St.  Paul  increases  the 
modesty  of  it  as  he  goes  on ;  for  he  claims  the  right  of  doing 
as  much  as  this,  only  '^because  of  the  grace  given  to  me  of 
God,  that  I  should  be  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles."  Then  compare  2  Cor.  y.  11,  where  he  appeals  to 
the  consciences  of  the  people  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
having  done  his  duty ;  and  observe  in  verse  21  of  that,  and  1 
of  the  next  chapter,  the  '^pray"  and  ^* beseech,"  not  ^'com- 
mand ;'*  and  again,  in  chapter  vL  verse  4,  *^  approving  ourselves 
as  the  ministers  of  God."  But  the  most  remarkable  passage 
of  all  b  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  whence  it  appears  that  the  churches 
were  actually  in  the  habit  of  giving  letters  of  recommendation 
to  their  ministers ;  and  St.  Paul  dispenses  with  such  letters, 
not  by  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  authority,  but  because  the 
power  of  his  preaching  was  enough  manifested  in  the  Corin« 
thians  themselves.  And  these  passages  are  aU  the  more 
forcible,  because  if  in  any  of  them  St.  Paul  had  claimed 
absolute  authority  over  the  Church  as  a  teacher,  it  was  no 
more  than  we  should  have  expected  him  to  claim,  nor  could 
his  doing  so  have  in  anywise  justified  a  successor  in  the  same 
claim.  But  now  that  he  has  not  claimed  it — ^who,  following 
him,  shall  dare  to  claim  it  ?  And  the  conaderation  of  the 
necessity  of  joining  expressions  of  the  most  exemplary  humi- 
lity, which  were  to  be  the  example  of  succeeding  ministers, 
with  such  assertion  of  Divine  authority  as  should  secure 
acceptance  for  the  epistle  itself  in  the  sacred  canon,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  apparent  inconsistencies  which  occur  in  3 
Thess.  iii.  14,  and  other  such  texts. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  authority  of  the  Clergy  in  matters 
of  Doctrine.  Next,  what  is  their  authority  in  matters  of  Dis- 
cipline. It  must  evidently  be  very  great,  even  if  it  wert 
derived  from  the  people  alone,  and  merely  vested  in  the  deri- 
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eal  officers  as  the  executors  of  their  ecclesiastical  judgmentOi 
and  general  overseers  of  all  the  Church.  But  grautiug,  as  we 
must  presently,  the  minister  to  hold  office  directly  from  God, 
his  authority  of  discipline  becomes  very  great  indeed ;  how 
great,  it  seems  to  me  most  difficult  to  determine,  because  I  do 
not  understand  what  St.  Paul  means  by  "  delivering  a  man 
to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh."  Leaving  this  ques- 
tion, however,  as  much  too  hard  for  casual  examination,  it 
seems  indisputable  that  the  authority  of  the  Ministers  or 
court  of  Ministers  should  extend  to  the  pronouncing  a  man 
Excommunicate  for  certain  crimes  against  the  Church,  as  well 
as  for  all  crimes  punishable  by  ordinary  law.  There  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  code  of  laws ;  and  a  man  ought  to 
have  jury  trial,  according  to  thb  code,  before  an  ecclesiastical 
judge ;  in  which,  if  he  were  found  guilty,  as  of  lying,  or  dis- 
honesty, or  cruelty,  much  more  of  any  actually  conunitted 
violent  crime,  he  should  be  pronounced  Excommunicate; 
refused  the  Sacrament ;  and  have  his  name  written  in  some 
public  place  as  an  excommunicate  person  until  he  had  publicly 
confessed  his  sin  and  besought  pardon  of  God  for  it.  The  jury 
should  always  be  of  the  laity,  and  no  penalty  should  be  enforced 
in  an  ecclesiastical  court  except  this  of  excommunication. 

This  proposal  may  sound  strange  to  many  persons;  but 
assuredly  this,  if  not  much  more  than  this,  is  commanded  in 
Scripture,  first  in  the  (much  abused)  text,  "  Tell  it  unto  the 
Church;"  and  most  clearly  in  1  Cor.  v.  11 — 13 ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
6  and  14 ;  1  Tim.  v.  8  and  20 ;  and  Titus  iii.  10 ;  from  which 
passages  we  also  know  the  two  proper  degrees  of  the  penalty. 
For  Christ  says,  Let  him  who  refuses  to  hear  the  Church,  "be 
unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  But  Christ 
ministered  to  the  heathen,  and  sat  at  meat  with  the  publican ; 
only  always  with  declared  or  implied  expression  of  their 
inferiority;  here,  therefore,  is  one  degree  of  excommunication 
for  persons  who  "offend"  their  brethren;  committing  some 
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minor  fiudt  against  them ;  and  who,  having  been  pronounced 
in  error  hj  the  body  of  the  Church,  refuse  to  confess  theii 
&ult  or  repair  it ;  who  are  then  to  be  no  longer  considered 
members  of  the  Church ;  and  their  recovery  to  the  body  of  it 
is  to  be  sought  exactly  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  heathen. 
But  covetous  persons,  railers,  extortioners,  idolaters,  and 
those  guilty  of  other  gross  crimes,  are  to  be  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  company  of  the  believers ;  and  we  are  not  so  much 
as  to  eat  with  them.  This  last  penalty,  however,  would 
require  to  be  strictly  guarded,  that  it  might  not  be  abused  in 
the  infliction  of  it,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Romanists.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  to  eat  with  them,  but  we  may  exercise  all 
Christian  charity  towards  them,  and  give  them  to  eat,  if  we 
see  them  in  lounger,  as  we  ought  to  all  our  enemies;  only  we 
are  to  condder  them  distinctly  as  our  enemies:  that  is  to  say, 
enemies  of  our  Master  Christ ;  and  servants  of  Satan. 

As  for  the  rank  or  name  of  the  officers  in  whom  the  authori- 
ties, either  of  teaching  or  discipline,  are  to  be  vested,  they  are 
left  undetermined  by  Scripture.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  men 
who  know  their  Bible  far  better  than  I,  that  careful  examination 
may  detect  evidence  of  the  existence  of  three  orders  of  Clergy 
in  the  Church.  This  may  be ;  but  one  thing  is  very  dear, 
without  any  laborious  examination,  that  ^'  bishop  '^  and  ^^  elder" 
sometimes  mean  the  same  thing,  as,  indisputably,  in  Titus  i 
6  and  7,  and  1  Pet.  v.  1  and  2,  and  that  the  office  of  the 
bishop  or  overseer  was  one  of  considerably  less  importance 
than  it  is  with  us.  This  is  palpably  evident  from  1  Timothy 
iiL,  for  what  divine  among  us,  writing  of  episcopal  proprieties, 
would  think  of  saying  that  bishops  ^  must  not  bo  given  to 
wine,*'  must  be  "no  strikers,"  and  must  not  be  "novices?'* 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  bishops  of  novices  in  these 
days ;  and  it  would  be  much  better  that,  like  the  early  Church, 
we  sometimes  ran  the  risk  of  doing  so;  for  the  fact  is  we  have 
not  bishops  enough — ^by  some  hundreds.    The  idea  of  over 
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aeership  has  been  practically  lost  sight  of,  its  fulfilment  having 
gradually  become  physically  impossible,  for  want  of  mon 
bishops.  The  duty  of  a  bishop  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  acces- 
mble  to  the  humblest  clergymen  of  his  diocese,  and  to  desire 
very  eaniestly  that  all  of  them  nhould  be  in  the  habit  of 
referring  to  him  in  all  cases  of  difficulty ;  if  they  do  not  do 
this  of  their  own  accord,  it  is  evidently  his  duty  to  visit  them ; 
Jive  with  them  sometimes,  and  join  in  their  ministrations  to 
their  flocks,  so  as  to  know  exactly  the  capacities,  and  habits 
of  life  of  each ;  and  if  any  of  them  complained  of  this  or  that 
difficulty  with  their  congregations,  the  bishop  should  be  ready 
to  go  down  to  help  them,  preach  for  them,  write  general 
epistles  to  their  people,  and  so  on :  besides  this,  he  should  of 
course  be  watchful  of  their  errors — ^ready  to  hear  complaints 
firom  their  congregations  of  inefficiency  or  aught  else ;  besides 
having  general  superiutendence  of  all  the  charitable  institutions 
and  schools  in  his  diocese,  and  good  knowledge  of  whatever 
was  going  on  in  theological  matters,  both  all  over  the  kingdom 
and  on  the  continent.  This  is  the  work  of  a  right  overseer ; 
and  I  leave  the  reader  to  calculate  how  many  additional 
bishops — and  those  hard-working  men,  too — we  should  need 
to  have  it  done  even  decently.  Then  our  present  bishops 
might  all  become  archbishops  with  advantage,  and  have 
general  authority  over  the  rest.* 

*  I  leave,  io  the  main  text,  the  abstract  question  of  tiie  fitness  of  Pjpis- 
oopacy  unapproached,  not  feeling  anj  call  to  speak  of  it  at  length  at  present; 
all  that  I  feel  necessary  to  be  said  is,  that  bishops  being  granted,  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  too  few  to  do  their  work.  But  the  argument  from  the  practice 
of  tlie  Primitive  Church  appears  to  me  to  be  of  erroneous  weight, — nor  have 
I  ever  heard  any  rational  plea  alleged  against  Episcopacy,  except  that,  like 
other  things,  it  is  capable  of  abuse,  and  had  sometimes  been  abused ;  and  ns, 
altogether  clearly  and  indisputably,  there  is  described  in  the  Bible  an  epfs* 
oopal  ofSce,  distinct  from  the  merely  ministerial  one ;  and,  apparently,  also  an 
Episcopal  officer  attached  to  each  church,  and  distinguished  in  the  Revelationi 
as  an  Angel,  I  hold  the  resistance  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  to  Epis 
oopacy  to  be  unscriptoral,  futile^  and  schismatia 
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As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Church  should 
be  elected  or  appointed,  I  do  not  feel  it  my  bumness  to 
say  anything  at  present,  nor  much  respecting  the  extent  of 
their  authority,  either  over  each  other  or  over  the  congrega- 
tion, this  being  a  most  difficult  question,  the  right  solution  of 
which  evidently  lies  between  two  most  dangerous  extremes— 
aisttbordination  and  radicalism  on  one  hand,  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  and  heresy  on  the  other:  of  the  two,  insubordination 
b  &r  the  least  to  be  dreaded — ^for  this  reason,  that  nearly  all 
real  Christians  are  more  on  the  watch  agsunst  their  pride  than 
their  indolence,  and  would  sooner  obey  their  clergyman,  if 
possible,  than  contend  with  him ;  while  the  very  pride  they 
suppose  conquered  often  returns  masked,  and  causes  them  to 
make  a  merit  of  their  humility  and  their  abstract  obedience, 
however  unreasonable:  but  they  cannot  so  easily  persuade 
themselves  there  is  a  merit  in  abstract  (fiaobedienoe. 

Ecclesiastical  tyranny  has,  for  the  most  part,  founded  itself 
on  the  idea  of  Yicarianism,  one  of  the  most  pestilent  of  the 
Romanist  theories,  and  most  plainly  denounced  in  Scripture. 
Of  this  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the  modern  "  Vicarian.** 
All  powers  that  be  are  unquestionably  ordained  of  God ;  so 
that  they  that  resist  the  Power,  resist  the  ordinance  of  God. 
Therefore,  say  some  in  these  offices,  We,  bemg  ordained  of 
God,  and  having  our  credentials,  and  being  in  the  English 
Bible  called  ambassadors  for  God,  do,  in  a  sort,  represent  Grod. 
We  are  Vicars  of  Christ,  and  stand  on  earth  in  place  of 
Christ.    I  have  heard  this  said  by  Protestant  clergymen. 

Now  the  word  ambassador  has  a  peculiar  ambiguity  about 
it,  owing  to  its  use  in  modern  political  affairs ;  and  these 
clergymen  assume  that  the  word,  as  used  by  St.  Paul,  means 
an  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary ;  representative  of  his  King, 
and  capable  of  acting  for  his  King.  What  right  have  they 
to  assume  that  St.  Paul  meant  this  ?  St.  Paul  never  uses  the 
word  ambassador  at  all.    Ho  says  amply,  "We  are  in  cmbaa- 
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sage  from  Christ;  and  Christ  beseeches  you  through  us." 
Most  true.  And  let  it  further  be  granted,  that  every  word 
that  the  clergyman  speaks  is  literally  dictated  to  him  by 
Christ ;  that  he  can  make  no  mistake  in  delivering  his  mes- 
sage ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  indeed  Christ  himself  who 
speaks  to  us  the  word  of  life  through  the  messenger's  lips. 
Does,  therefore,  the  messenger  represent  Christ  ?  Does  the 
channel  which  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Fountain  represent 
the  Fountain  itself?  Suppose,  when  we  went  to  draw  water 
at  a  cistern,  that  all  at  once  the  Leaden  Spout  should  become 
animated,  and  open  its  mouth  and  say  to  us,  See,  I  am  Vica- 
rious for  the  Fountain.  Whatever  respect  you  show  to  the 
Fountain,  show  some  part  of  it  to  me.  Should  we  not  answer 
the  Spout,  and  say.  Spout,  you  were  set  there  for  our  service, 
and  may  be  taken  away  and  thrown  aside*  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  you.    But  the  Fountain  will  flow  for  ever. 

Observe,  I  do  not  deny  a  most  solemn  authority  vested  in 
every  Christian  messenger  from  God  to  men.  I  am  prepared 
to  grant  this  to  the  uttermost ;  and  all  th^t  George  Herbert 
says,  in  the  end  of  the  Church-porch,  I  would  enforce,  at 
another  time  than  this,  to  the  uttermost.  But  the  Authority 
is  simply  that  of  a  King's  messenger  ;  not  of  a  King's  Repre- 
sentative. There  is  a  wide  difference;  all  the  difference 
between  humble  service  and  blasphemous  usurpation. 

Well,  the  congregation  might  ask,  grant  him  a  King's 
messenger  in  cases  of  doctrine, — in  cases  of  disoiplinei 
an  officer  bearing  the  King's  commission.  How  far  are 
we  to  obey  him  ?  How  &r  is  it  lawful  to  dispute  his  com- 
mands ? 

For,  in  granting,  above,  that  the  Messenger  always  gave 
his  message  faithfully,  I  granted  too  much  to  my  adversaries, 
in  order  that  their  argument  might  have  all  the  weight  it 
posflibly  could.    The  Messengers  rarely  deliver  their  message 

♦  *'  Bj  Just  iudgmeot  be  depoted,"  Art  20. 
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fUthfally ;  and  aometimea  have  declared,  as  from  the  King, 
messages  of  their  own  invention.  How  far  are  we,  knowing 
them  for  Einp^'s  messengerfl,  to  believe  or  obey  them  ? 

Suppose  for  instance,  in  our  English  army,  on  the  eve  of 
some  gi*eat  battle,  one  of  the  colonels  were  to  give  this  order 
to  his  regiment.  '^  My  men,  tie  your  belts  over  your  eyes, 
throw  down  your  muskets,  and  follow  me  as  steadily  as  you 
can,  through  this  marsh,  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  line," 
(this  being  precisely  the  order  Issued  by  our  Puseyite  Church 
officers.)  It  might  be  questioned,  in  the  real  battle,  whether 
it  would  be  better  that  a  regiment  should  show  an  example 
of  insubordination,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.  But  happily  in  the 
Church,  there  is  no  such  difficulty;  for  the  Bang  is  always 
with  bis  army :  Not  only  with  his  army,  but  at  the  right 
hand  of  every  soldier  of  it.  Therefore,  if  any  of  their  colonels 
give  them  a  sti-ange  command,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  ask 
the  King ;  and  never  yet  any  Christian  asked  guidance  of  his 
Bang,  in  any  difficulty  whatsoever,  without  mental  reservation 
or  secret  resolution,  but  he  had  it  forthwith.  We  oondude 
then,  finally,  that  the  authoiity  of  the  Clergy  is,  in  matters 
of  discipline,  large  (being  executive,  first,  of  the  written  laws 
of  God,  and  secondly,  of  those  determined  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  body  of  the  Church),  in  mattera  of  doctrine,  depen« 
dent  on  their  recommending  themselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science, both  as  messengera  of  God,  and  as  themselves  men 
of  God,  perfect,  and  instructed  to  good  works.* 

*  The  differenoe  between  the  authority  of  doctrine  and  discipline  ia  beaa- 
fcifullj  marked  iu  2  Timothy  ii.  25,  and  Titus  iL  12 — 15.  In  the  first  passage^ 
the  servant  of  God,  teaching  divine  doctrine,  moat  not  strive,  but  must  **  in 
meekness  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves;"  in  the  second  passage^ 
teaching  us  '*  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  he'iBioUve  soberly^ 
righieouslj/,  and  godly  m  this  present  worid,''  the  minister  is  to  speak,  exhort; 
•nd  rebuke  with  all  auteobitt — ^both  Auctions  being  expreaeed  tm  miils^ 
in  2  limothy  iv.  3. 
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6.  The  last  subject  which  we  had  to  investigate  was,  it  will 
be  remembered,  what  is  usually  called  the  counection  ol 
"Church  and  State."  But,  by  our  definition  of  the  term 
Church,  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  the  Church 
(or  society  of  proibssing  Christians)  is  the  State,  and  our 
subject  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  the  connection  of  the 
lay  and  clerical  officers  of  the  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
degrees  in  which  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  governments 
ought  to  interfere  with  or  influence  each  other. 

It  would  of  course  be  vain  to  attempt  a  formal  inquiry 
into  this  intricate  subject ; — I  have  only  a  few  detached  points 
to  notice  respecting  it. 

There  are  three  degrees  or  kinds  of  civil  government. 
The  first  and  lowest,  executive  merely ;  the  government  in 
this  sense  being  simply  the  National  Hand,  and  composed  of 
individuals  who  administer  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  execute 
its  established  purposes. 

The  second  kind  of  government  is  deliberative ;  but  in  its 
deliberation,  representative  only  of  the  thoughts  and  will  of 
the  people  or  nation,  and  liable  to  be  deposed  the  instant  it 
ceases  to  express  those  thoaghts  and  that  will.  This,  whatever 
its  form,  whether  centred  in  a  king  or  in  any  number  of  men, 
is  properly  to  be  called  Democratic.  The  third  and  highest 
kind  of  government  is  deliberative,  not  as  representative  of 
the  people,  but  as  chosen  to  take  separate  counsel  for  them, 
and  having  power  committed  to  it,  to  enforce  upon  them 
wliatever  resolution  it  may  adopt,  whether  cou£>istent  with 
their  will  or  not.  This  government  ia  properly  to  be  called 
Monarchical,  whatever  its  form. 

I  see  that  politicians  and  writers  of  history  continually  run 
into  hopeless  error,  because  they  confuse  the  Form  of  a 
government  with  its  Nature.  A  government  may  be  nomi- 
nally vested  in  an  individual ;  and  yet  if  that  individual  be  in 
SQch  fear  of  those  beneath  him,  that  he  does  nothing  but 

2* 
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what  ho  supposes  will  be  agreeable  to  them,  the  GrOTemmeut 
is  Democratic ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  may  be 
vested  in  a  deliberative  assembly  of  a  thousand  men,  all 
having  equal  authority,  and  all  chosen  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  people ;  and  yet  if  that  assembly  act  independently  of 
iho  will  of  the  people,  and  have  no  fear  of  them,  and  enforce 
its  determinations  upon  them,  the  government  is  Monarchical ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Assembly,  acting  as  One,  has  power  over 
the  Many,  while  in  the  case  of  the  weak  king,  the  Many  have 
power  over  the  One. 

A  Monarchical  Government,  acting  for  its  own  interests^ 
Instead  of  the  people's,  is  a  tynumy,  I  oaid  ^e  Executive 
Government  was  the  hand  of  the  nation ; — ^the  Republican 
Government  is  in  like  manner  its  tongue.  The  Monarchical 
Government  is  its  head. 

All  true  and  right  Government  is  Monarchical,  and  of  the 
head.  What  is  its  best  form,  is  a  totally  different  question ; 
but  unless  it  act  for  the  people,  and  not  as  representative  of 
the  people,  it  is  no  government  at  all ;  and  one  of  the  grossest 
blockheadisms  of  the  English  in  the  present  day,  is  their  idea 
of  sending  men  to  Parliament  to  *'  represent  their  opinions.** 
Whereas  their  only  true  business  is  to  find  out  the  wisest 
men  among  them,  and  send  them  to  Parliament  to  represent 
their  own  opinions,  and  act  upon  them.  Of  all  puppet-shows 
in  the  Satanic  Carnival  of  the  earth,  the  most  contemptible 
puppet-show  is  a  Parliament  with  a  mob  pulling  the  strings. 

Now,  of  these  three  states  of  government,  it  is  clear  that 
the  merely  executive  can  have  no  proper  influence  over  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  But  of  the  other  two,  the  first,  being  the 
voice  of  the  people,  or  voice  of  the  Church,  must  have  such 
U)fiuence  over  the  Clergy  as  is  properly  vested  in  the  body 
of  the  Church.  The  second,  which  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  people  as  a  father  does  to  his  family,  will  have  such 
&rther  infiuonce  over  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  a  father  has 
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oyfft  the  consciences  of  his  adult  children.  No  aLsolatt 
anthoiity,  therefore,  to  enforce  their  attendance  at  any  par- 
ticular place  of  worship,  or  subscription  to  any  particular 
Creed.  But  indisp«table  authority  to  procure  for  them  such 
religious  instruction  as  he  deems  fittest,*  and  to  recomm(*nd 
it  to  them  by  every  means  in  ins  power ;  he  not  only  has 
authority,  but  is  under  obligation  to  ^  this,  as  well  as  to 
establish  such  disciplines  and  forms  of  worship  In  bis  house  as 
he  deems  most  convenient  for  hb  family :  With  whii^  they 
are  indeed  at  liberty  to  refuse  compliance,  if  such  disciplines 
appear  to  them  clearly  opposed  to  the  law  of  God ;  but  not 

*  Obaenrf,  this  and  the  following  oondnsions  depend  entirely  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Government  is  part  of  the  Body  of  the  Churcli,  and  that 
some  pains  have  been  taken  to  compose  it  of  religious  and  wise  men.  If  we 
choose,  knowingly  and  deliberately^  to  compose  our  Parliament,  in  great  part^ 
of  infidels  and  Papists,  gamblers  and  debtors,  we  may  well  regret  its  power 
oyer  the  Clerical  officer ;  but  that  we  shoald,  at  any  time,  so  compose  our 
Parliament,  is  a  sign  that  the  Clergy  themselves  have  failed  in  their  duty,  and 
the  Church  in  its  watchfulness; — ^tbus  the  evil  accumulates  in  re-action. 
Whatever  I  say  of  the  responsibility  or  authority  of  Government,  is  therefore 
to  be  understood  only  as  sequent  on  what  I  have  said  previously  of  the 
necessity  of  closely  circumscribing  the  Church,  and  then  composing  the  Civil 
Government  out  of  the  circumscribed  Body.  Thus,  all  Papists  would  at  once 
bo  rendered  incapable  of  share  in  it,  being  subjected  to  the  second  or  most 
severe  deg^ree  of  excommunication — first,  as  idolaters,  by  1  Cor.  v.  10 ;  then, 
as  covetous  and  extortioners,  (selling  absolution,)  by  the  same  text;  and, 
finally,  as  heretics  and  maintainors  of  falsehoods,  by  Titus  UL  10,  and  1  Tim. 
Iv.  1. 

I  do  not  write  this  hastily,  nor  without  earnest  consideration  both  of  tlie 
difficulty  and  tlie  consequences  of  such  Church  Discipline.  But  eitl.or  llie 
Bible  is  a  superannuated  book,  and  is  only  to  be  read  as  a  record  of  pi^st 
days;  or  these  things  follow  from  it,  clearly  and  inevitably.  That  wo  livo  in 
days  when  the  Bible  has  become  impracticable,  is  (if  it  be  so)  the  very  thing 
I  desire  to  be  considered.  I  am  not  setting  down  these  plans  or  schemes  as 
■I  present  possible.  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  are  possible ;  but  it  scomf 
to  mo  that  Grod  has  plainly  commanded  them,  and  that,  therefore^  their  ii» 
practicability  is  a  thing  to  be  meditated  on. 
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without  most  solemn  conviction  of  thdr  being  so,  nor  without 
deep  sorrow  to  be  compelled  to  such  a  course. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  Government  of  a  people  never  does 
stand  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  &ther  to  his  family.  If  it  do 
not,  it  is  no  Government.  However  grossly  it  may  fail  in  its 
duty,  and  however  little  it  may  be  fitted  for  its  place,  if  it  Ixi 
a  Government  at  all,  it  has  paternal  office  and  relation  to  the 
people.  I  find  it  Mrritten  on  the  one  hand,— '' Honor  thy 
Father  ;'*  on  the  other, — **^  Honor  the  Kbg  ;**  on  the  one  hand, 
— ^^  Whoso  smiteth  his  Father,  shall  be  put  to  death  ;'**  on 
the  other, — ^^'They  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation.**  Well,  but,  it  may  be  farther  argued,  the  Clergy 
are  in  a  still  more  solemn  sense  the  Fathers  of  the  People,  and 
the  People  are  the  beloved  Sons ;  why  should  not,  therefore, 
the  Clergy  have  the  power  to  govern  the  civil  officers  ? 

For  two  very  clear  reasons. 

In  all  human  institutions  certain  evils  are  granted,  as  of 
necessity ;  and,  in  organizing  such  institutions,  we  must  allow 
for  the  consequences  of  such  evils,  and  make  arrangements 
such  as  may  best  keep  them  in  check.  Now,  in  both  the 
oivil  and  ecclesiastical  governments  there  will  of  neoes»ty  be 
a  certain  number  of  bad  men.  The  wicked  civilian  has  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  overthrowing  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity ;  it  is  often  a  useful  help  to  him,  and  presents  in  itself 
little  which  seems  covetable.  But  the  wicked  ecclesiastical 
oflicer  has  much  interest  in  overthrowing  the  civilian,  and 
getting  the  political  power  into  his  own  hands.  As  £ar  as 
wicked  men  are  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  better  that  the 
State  should  have  power  over  the  Clergy,  than  the  Clergy 
over  the  State. 

Socondly,  supposing  both  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  officer 
to  be  Chi-istians ;  there  is  no  fear  that  the  civil  officer  should 
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Qnder-rate  the  dignity  or  shorten  the  serviceablenosi  of  the 
minister ;  but  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the  religions 
enthusiasm  of  the  minister  might  diminish  the  serviceableness 
of  the  civilian.  (The  History  of  Religious  Enthusiasm  should 
be  written  by  some  one  who  had  a  life  to  give  to  its  investi- 
gation; it  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  pages  in  human 
records,  and  one  the  most  necessary  to  be  studied.)  There- 
fore, so  far  as  good  men  are  concerned,  it  is  better  the  State 
should  have  power  over  the  Clergy,  than  the  Clergy  over  the 
State. 

This  we  might,  it  seems  to  me,  conclude  by  unasdsted  rea- 
son. But  surely  the  whole  question  is,  without  any  need  of 
human  reason,  decided  by  the  history  of  Israel.  If  ever  a 
body  of  Clergy  should  have  received  independent  authority, 
the  Levitical  Priesthood  should;  for  they  were  indeed  a 
Priesthood,  and  more  holy  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  But 
Aaron  is  always  subject  to  Moses.  All  solemn  revelation  is 
made  to  Moses,  the  civil  magistrate,  and  he  actually  com- 
mands Aaron  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  priestly  office,  and 
that  in  a  necessity  of  life  and  death :  '^  Go  and  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  people."  Nor  is  anything  more  remarkable 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  history  than  the  perfect 
subjection  of  the  Priestly  to  the  Bangly  Authority.  Thus 
Solomon  thrusts  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest,  1  Kings  ii. 
27 ;  and  Jehoahaz  administers  the  funds  of  the  Lord's  House, 
2  Kings  xii.  4,  though  that  money  was  actually  the  Atone- 
ment Money,  the  Ransom  for  Souls  (Exod.  zxx.  12). 

We  have,  however,  also  the  beautiful  instance  of  Samuel 
uniting  in  himself  the  offices  of  Priest,  Prophet,  and  Judge; 
nor  do  I  insist  on  any  special  manner  of  subjection  of  Clergy 
to  civil  officers,  or  vice  versd;  but  only  on  the  necessity  of 
their  perfect  unity  and  influence  upon  each  other  in  every 
Christian  Kingdom.  Those  who  endeavor  to  effect  the  utter 
separation  of  eixsledastieal  and  dvil  officers,  are  striving,  on 
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the  one  hand,  to  expose  the  Clergy  to  the  most  grievoofl  moi 
most  sabtle  of  temptations  from  their  own  spiritual  enthusiasm 
and  spiritual  pride ;  on  the  other,  to  deprive  the  civil  officer 
of  all  sense  of  religious  responsibOity,  and  to  introduce  the 
fearful,  godless,  conscienceless,  and  soulless  policy  of  the  RaiV* 
cal  and  the  (so  called)  Socialist.  Whereas,  the  ideal  of  all 
government  is  the  perfect  unity  of  the  two  bodies  of  officei-a, 
each  supporting  and  correcting  the  other ;  the  Clergy  having 
due  weight  in  all  the  national  councils ;  the  dvil  officers  hav- 
ing a  solemn  reverence  for  God  in  all  their  acts ;  the  Clergy 
hallowing  all  worldly  policy  by  their  influence;  and  the  magis- 
tracy repressing  all  religious  enthusiasm  by  their  practical 
wisdom.  To  separate  the  two  is  to  endeavor  to  separate  the 
daily  life  of  the  nation  from  God,  and  to  map  out  the  domi- 
nion of  the  soul  into  two  provinces— one  of  Atheism,  the  other 
of  Enthusiasm.  These,  then,  were  the  reasons  which  caused 
me  to  speak  of  the  idea  of  separation  of  Church  and  State  as 
Fatuity ;  for  what  Fatuity  can  be  so  great  as  the  not  having 
God  in  our  thoughts ;  and,  in  any  act  or  office  of  life,  saying 
in  our  hearts,  "  There  is  no  God." 

Much  more  I  would  &in  say  of  these  things,  but  not  now : 
this  only,  I  must  emphatically  assert,  in  conclusion: — ^That 
the  schism  between  the  so  called  Evangelical  and  High  Church 
parties  in  Britain,  is  enough  to  shake  many  men's  faith  in  the 
truth  or  existence  of  Religion  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  scenes  in  Ecclesiastical  history,  that  Pro- 
testantism should  be  paralyzed  at  its  very  heart  by  jealousies, 
based  on  little  else  than  mere  difference  between  high  and 
low  breeding.  For  the  essential  differences,  in  the  religioos 
opinions  of  the  two  parties,  are  sufficiently  marked  in  two  men 
whom  we  may  take  as  the  highest  representatives  of  each— 
George  Herbert  and  John  Milton ;  and  I  do  not  think  there 
would  have  been  much  difficulty  in  atoning  those  two,  if  one 
oonld  have  got  them  together.    But  the  real  difficulty,  nowa- 
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days,  lies  in  the  sin  and  folly  of  both  parties :  in  the  saperciii- 
onsness  of  the  one,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  other.  Evidently, 
however,  the  sin  lies  most  at  the  High  Church  door,  for  the 
Evangelicals  are  mach  more  ready  to  act  with  Churchmen 
(Itau  they  with  the  Evangelicals;  and  I  believe  that  this  stale 
4>f  thuigs  cannot  continue  much  longer;  and  that  if  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  forthwith  unite  with  herself  the  entire 
Evangelical  body,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  take  her 
stand  with  them  against  the  Papacy,  her  hour  has  struck. 
She  cannot  any  longer  serve  two  masters ;  nor  make  curtsies 
alternately  to  Christ  and  anti-Christ.  That  she  Jkm  done  this 
18  visible  enough  by  the  state  of  Europe  at  this  instant. 
Three  centuries  since  Luther — ^three  hundred  years  of  Pro- 
testant knowledge — and  the  Papacy  not  yet  overthrown! 
ChrisVs  truth  still  restrained,  in  narrow  dawn,  to  the  white 
cliffs  of  England  and  white  crests  of  the  Alps ; — the  mornbg 
star  paused  in  its  course  in  heaven ; — ^the  sun  and  moon  staye^i, 
with  Satan  for  their  Joshua. 

But  how  to  unite  the  two  great  sects  of  paralyzed  Protes- 
tants ?  By  keeping  simply  to  Scripture.  The  members  of  the 
Scottish  Church  have  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  refusing 
Episcopacy ;  it  has  indeed  been  abused  among  them ;  grie- 
vously abused ;  but  it  is  in  the  Bible ;  and  that  is  all  they  have 
a  right  to  ask. 

They  have  also  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  refusing  to  employ 
a  written  form  of  prayer.  It  may  not  be  to  their  taste — it 
may  not  be  the  way  in  which  they  like  to  pray ;  but  it  is  no 
question,  at  present,  of  likes  or  dislikes,  but  of  duties ;  and 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  form  on  their  part  would  go  half 
way  to  reconcile  them  with  their  brethren.  Let  them  allege 
such  objections  as  they  can  reasonably  advance  against  the 
English  form,  and  let  these  be  carefully  and  humbly  wei^^hed 
by  the  pastors  of  both  churches :  some  of  them  ought  to  be 
«t  once  forestalled.    For  the  English  Church,  on  the  other 
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hand,  mtut  cnt  the  term  Priest  entirely  ont  of  her  Prayer- 
book,  and  substitute  for  it  that  of  Minister  or  Elder;  the 
])ass:iges  respecting  absolution  must  be  thrown  ont  also,  ex- 
oi^pt  the  doubtful  one  in  th^  Morning  Service,  in  which  ther€ 
is  no  harm ;  and  then  there  would  be  only  the  Baptismal 
question  left,  which  is  one  of  words  rather  than  of  things, 
and  might  easily  be  settled  in  Synod,  turning  the  refractory 
Clergy  out  of  their  offices,  to  go  to  Rome  if  they  chose. 
Then,  when  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  form  of  worship  bad 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches, 
the  written  forms  and  articles  should  be  carefully  translated 
into  the  European  languages,  and  offered  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  Continent,  with  earnest 
entreaty  that  they  would  receive  them,  and  due  enterUunment 
of  all  such  objections  as  they  could  reasonably  allege ;  and 
thus  the  whole  body  of  Protestants,  united  in  one  great  Fold, 
would  indeed  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture ;  and  the  work 
appointed  for  them  would  be  done  quickly,  and  Antichrist 
overthrown. 

Impossible:  a  thousand  times  impossible! — ^I  hear  it  ex- 
claimed against  me.  No — not  impossible.  Christ  does  not 
order  impossibilities,  and  He  has  ordered  us  to  be  at  peace, 
one  with  another.  Nay,  it  is  answered — ^He  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword.  Yes,  verily :  to  send  a  sword  upon  earth, 
but  not  within  His  Church;  for  to  His  Churdi  He  said, 
••My  Peace  I  leave  with  you." 
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whose  suggestion,  and  the  passive  assent  of  the  Author,  the  Publisher 
■  indebtod  for  the  opportunity  of  printing  it 
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BOW  THX   ▲OBICUI/nTBAIi    STSTE3C    OF    THE    BLACK    BBOTHKBS 
WAS  ZNTBBVBBSD  WITH  BT  801JTH-WXST  WIND,  EBQUIBX.' 

hf  a  secluded  and  mountainoas  part  of  Stiria,  there  was,  in 
old  time,  a  valley  of  the  most  surprising  and  luxuriant  fertility. 
It  was  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  steep  and  rocky  mountains, 
rising  into  peaks,  which  were  always  covered  with  snow,  and 
from  which  a  number  of  torrents  descended  in  constant  cata- 
racts. One  of  these  fell  westward,  over  the  face  of  a  crag  so 
high,  that,  when  the  sun  had  set  to  everything  else,  and  all 
below  was  darkness,  hi^beams  still  shone  full  upon  this  water* 
fid],  so  that  it  looked  like  a  shower  of  gold.  It  was,  therefore, 
called  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  the  Golden  River. 
It  was  strange  that  none  of  these  streams  fell  into  the  valley 
itself.  They  all  descended  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  wound  away  through  broad  plains  and  by  populous  cities. 
But  the  clouds  were  drawn  so  constantly  to  the  snowy  hills, 
and  rested  so  softly  in  the  circular  hollow,  that,  in  time  of 
drought  and  heat,  when  all  the  country  round  was  burnt  up, 
there  was  still  rain  in  the  little  valley ;  and  its  crops  were  so 
heavy,  and  its  hay  so  high,  and  its  apples  so  red,  and  its  grapea 
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SO  blais,  and  its  wine  so  rich,  and  its  honey  so  sweet,  that  it 
was  a  marvel  to  every  one  who  beheld  it,  and  was  commonly 
called  the  Treasure  Valley. 

The  whole  of  this  little  valley  belonged  to  three  brothersi 
called  Schwartz,  Hans,  and  Gluck.  Schwartz  and  Hans,  the 
two  elder  brothers,  were  very  ugly  men,  with  overhanging 
eyebrows  and  small,  dull  eyes,  which  were  always  half  shut, 
so  that  yon  couldn't  see  into  them,  and  always  fancied  they 
saw  very  fkr  into  you.  They  lived  by  &rming  the  Treasure 
Valley,  and  very  good  farmers  they  were.  They  killed  every- 
thing  that  did  not  pay  for  its  eating.  They  shot  the  black- 
birds, because  they  pecked  the  fruit ;  and  killed  the  hedge- 
hogs, lest  they  should  suck  the  cows;  they  poisoned  the 
crickets  for  eating  the  crumbs  in  the  kitchen ;  and  smothered 
the  cicadas,  which  used  to  sing  all  summer  in  the  lime  trees. 
They  worked  their  servants  without  any  wages,  till  they 
would  nut  work  any  more,  and  then  quarrelled  with  them, 
and  turned  them  out  of  doors  without  paying  them.  It  would 
have  been  very  oSd,  i^  with  such  a  &rm,  and  such  a  system 
of  farming,  they  hadn't  got  very  rich ;  and  very  rich  they  did 
get.  They  generally  contrived  to  keep  their  com  by  them 
till  it  was  very  dear,  and  then  sell  it  for  twice  its  value; 
they  had  heaps  of  gold  lying  About  on  their  floors,  yet  it  was 
never  known  that  they  had  given  sq  much  as  a  penny  or  a 
crust  in  charity;  they  never  went  to  mass;  grumbled  per- 
petually at  paying  tithes ;  and  were,  in  a  word,  of  so  cruel 
and  grinding  a  temper,  as  to  receive  from  all  those  with 
whom  they  had  any  dealings,  the  nickname  of  the  ^'  Black 
Brothers." 

The  youngest  brother,  Gluck,  was  as  completely  opposed, 
in  both  appearance  and  character,  to  his  seniors  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  imagined  or  desired.  He  was  not  above  twelve  years 
old,  fair,  blue-eyed,  and  kind  in  temper  to  every  living  thing. 
He  did  not,  of  coarse,  agree  particularly  well  with  his  brothers, 
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or  rather,  they  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  was  usually 
appointed  to  the  honorable  offiee  of  turnspit,  when  there  wai 
anything  to  roast,  which  was  not  often ;  for,  to  do  the  brothers 
justice,  they  were  hardly  less  sparing  upon  themselves  than 
upon  other  people.  At  other  times  he  used  to  clean  the  shoes, 
floors,  and  sometimes  the  plates,  occasionally  getting  what 
was  left  on  them,  by  way  of  encouragement,  and  a  wholesome 
quantity  of  dry  blows,  by  way  of  education. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
came  a  very  wet  summer,  and  everything  went  wrong  in  the 
country  round.  The  hay  had  hardly  been  got  in,  when  the 
haystacks  were  floated  bodily  down  to  the  sea  by  an  inunda- 
tion ;  the  vines  were  cut  to  pieces  with  the  hail ;  the  com  was 
all  killed  by  a  black  blight ;  only  in  the  Treasure  Valley,  sa 
usual,  all  was  safe.  As  it  had  rain  when  there  was  rain  no- 
where else,  so  it  had  sun  when  there  was  sun  nowhere  else. 
Everybody  came  to  buy  com  at  the  farm,  and  went  away 
pouring  maledictions  on  the  Black  Brothers.  They  asked 
what  they  liked,  and  got  it,  except  from  the  poor  people,  who 
could  only  beg,  and  several  of  whom  were  starved  at  their 
very  door,  without  the  slightest  regard  or  notice. 

It  was  drawing  towards  winter,  and  very  cold  weather, 
when  one  day  the  two  elder  brothers  had  gone  out,  with  their 
usual  warning  to  little  Gluck,  who  was  left  to  mind  the  roast, 
that  he  was  to  let  nobody  in,  and  give  nothing  out.  Gluck 
sat  down  quite  close  to  the  fire,  for  it  was  raining  very  hard, 
and  the  kitchen  walls  were  by  no  means  dry  or  comfortable 
looking.  He  turned  and  turned,  and  the  roast  got  nice  and 
brown.  "  What  a  pity,'*  thought  Gluck,  "  my  brothers  never 
ask  anybody  to  dinner.  Pm  sure,  when  they've  got  such  a 
nice  piece  of  mutton  as  this,  and  nobody  else  has  got  so  much 
as  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  it  would  do  their  hearts  good  to  have 
somebody  to  eat  it  with  them." 

Just  as  he  spoke,  there  came  a  double  knock  at  the  housA 
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door,  yet  heavy  and  dull,  as  thoagh  the  knocker  had  been  tied 
np, — ^more  like  a  puff  than  a  knock. 

**It  most  be  the  wind,''  eaid  Glnck;  ^nobody  else  would 
venture  to  knock  double  knocks  at  our  door.'' 

No ;  it  wasn't  the  wind ;  there  it  came  again  very  hard, 
and  what  was  particularly  astounding,  the  knocker  seemed  to 
be  in  a  hurry,  and  not  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences. Glnck  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  put  his 
head  out  to  see  who  it  was. 

It  was  the  most  extraordinary  looking  little  gentleman  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  He  had  a  very  large  nose,  slightly 
brass-colored ;  his  cheeks  were  very  round,  and  very  red,  and 
might  have  warranted  a  supposition  that  he  had  been  blowing 
a  refractory  fire  for  the  last  eight-and-forty  hours ;  his  eyes 
twinkled  merrily  through  long  silky  eyelashes,  his  moustaches 
curled  twice  round  like  a  corkscrew  on  each  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  his  hair,  of  a  curious  mixed  pepper-and-salt  color, 
descended  far  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  about  four  feet 
six  in  height,  and  wore  a  conical  pointed  cap  of  nearly  the 
same  altitude,  decorated  with  a  black  feather  some  three  feet 
long.  His  doublet  was  prolonged  behind  into  something 
resembling  a  violent  exaggeration  of  what  is  now  termed  a 
*^  swallow-tail,"  but  was  much  obscured  by  the  swelling  folds 
of  an  enormous  black,  glossy-looking  cloak,  which  must  have 
been  very  much  too  long  in  calm  weather,  as  the  wind, 
whistling  round  the  old  house,  canied  it  clear  out  from  the 
^  carer's  shoulders  to  about  four  times  his  own  length. 

Gluck  was  so  perfectly  paralysed  by  the  singular  appear* 
ance  of  his  visitor,  that  he  remained  fixed  without  uttering  a 
word,  until  the  old  gentleman,  having  performed  another,  and 
a  more  energetic  concerto  on  the  knocker,  turned  round  to 
look  after  his  fly-away  cloak.  In  so  doing  he  caught  sight  of 
Gluck's  little  yellow  head  jammed  in  the  window,  with  it* 
mouth  and  eyes  very  wide  open  indeed. 
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*^  Hollo  I'*  said  the  little  gentleman,  '^  that's  not  the  way  to 
answer  the  door ;  I'm  wet,  let  me  in." 

To  do  the  little  gentleman  justice,  he  was  wet.  His  feathef 
hnng  down  between  his  legs  like  a  beaten  puppy's  tail,  drip* 
ping  like  an  umbrella;  and  from  the  ends  of  his  moustaches 
the  water  was  running  into  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  out 
again  like  a  mill-stream. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Gluck,  "  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I 
really  can't." 

*'  Can't  what?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  I  can't  let  you  in,  sir, — ^I  can't  indeed;  my  brothers  would 
beat  me  to  death,  sir,  if  I  thought  of  such  a  thing.  What  do 
you  want,  sir  ?" 

"  Want  ?'?  said  the  old  gentleman  petulantly,  "  I  want  fire 
and  shelter ;  and  there's  your  great  fire  there  blazing,  crack* 
ling,  and  dancing  on  the  walls,  with  nobody  to  feel  it.  Let 
me  in,  I  say ;  I  only  want  to  warm  myself." 

Gluck  had  had  his  head,  by  this  time,  so  long  out  of  the 
window,  that  he  began  to  feel  it  was  really  unpleasantly  cold, 
and  when  be  turned,  and  saw  the  beautiful  fire  rustling  and 
roaring,  and  throwing  long  bright  tongues  up  the  chimney, 
as  if  it  were  licking  its  chops  at  the  savory  smell  of  the  leg 
of  mutton,  his  heait  melted  within  him  that  it  should  be  burn- 
ing away  for  nothing.  "  He  does  look  very  wet,"  said  little 
Gluck ;  "I'll  just  let  him  in  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  Round 
he  went  to  the  door,  and  opened  it ;  and  as  the  little  gentle- 
man walked  in,  there  came  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  house, 
that  made  the  old  chimneys  totter. 

"  That's  a  good  boy,"  said  the  little  gentleman.  "  Never 
mind  your  brothers.    I'll  talk  to  them." 

"  Pray,  sir,  don't  do  any  such  thing,"  ssdd  Gluck.  "  I  can't 
let  you  stay  till  they  come ;  they'd  be  the  death  of  me." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "I'm  very  sorry  tc 
hoar  that.    How  long  may  I  stay  ?" 
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'^Only  till  the  mutton's  done,  sir,''  replied  Gluck,  ^^  and  iff 
very  brown,»* 

Then  the  old  gentleman  walked  into  the  kitchen,  and  sat 
himself  down  on  the  hob,  with  the  top  of  his  cap  accom^ 
modatod  up  the  chimney,  for  it  was  a  great  deal  too  high  for 
the  roof. 

*' You'll  soon  dry  there,  sir,"  said  Gluck,  and  sat  down 
again  to  turn  the  mutton.  But  the  old  gentleman  did  fioi 
dry  there,  but  went  on  drip,  drip,  dripping  among  the  cinders, 
and  the  fire  fizzed,  and  sputtered,  and  began  to  look  Yer> 
black,  and  uncomfortable:  never  was  such  a  doak;  ever^ 
fold  in  it  ran  like  a  gutter. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Olnck  at  length,  after  watching 
the  water  spreading  in  long  quicksilver-like  streams  over 
the  floor  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  ^* mayn't  I  take  your 
doak?" 

*^  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Your  cap,  sir?" 

"  I'm  all  right,  thank  you,''  said  the  old  gentleman  rather 
gruffly. 

"But,— ^r, — ^I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Gluck,  hesitatingly; 
"but — ^really,  sir, — ^you're  putting  the  fire  out." 

"It  'U  take  longer  to  do  the  mutton  then,"  replied  his  visi- 
tor drily. 

Gluck  was  very  much  puzzled  by  the  behavior  of  his  guest; 
it  was  such  a  strange  mixture  of  coolness  and  humility.  He 
tuiiied  away  at  the  string  meditatively  for  another  five 
minutes. 

"  That  mutton  looks  very  nice,"  said  the  old  gentleman  at 
length.     "  Can't  you  give  me  a  little  bit  ?" 

"  Impossible,  sir,"  said  Gluck. 

"I'm  very  hungry,"  continued  the  old  gentleman;  "I've 
bad  nothing  to  eat  yesterday,  nor  to-day.  They  surely 
couldn't  miss  a  bit  from  the  knuckle  I" 
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He  spoke  in  so  very  melancholy  a  tone,  that  it  qaite  melted 
Gluck's  heart.  "They  promised  me  one  slioe  to-day,  sir,*' 
said  he ;  "I  can  give  you  that,  but  not  a  bit  more." 
"  That's  a  good  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman  again. 
Then  Ghick  warmed  a  plate,  and  shai-pened  a  knife.  "  I 
don't  care  if  I  do  get  beaten  for  it,"  thought  he.  Just  as  he 
had  out  a  large  slice  out  of  the  mutton,  there  came  a  tremen- 
dous rap  at  the  door.  The  old  gentleman  jumped  off  the  hob, 
as  if  it  had  suddenly  become  inconveniently  warm.  Gluck 
fitted  the  slice  into  the  mutton  again,  with  desperate  efforts 
at  exactitude,  and  ran  to  open  the  door. 

"What  did  you  keep  us  waiting  in  the  rain  for?"  said 
Schwartz,  as  he  walked  in,  throwing  his  umbrella  in  Gluck's 
face.  "Ay!  what  for,  indeed,  you  little  vagabond?"  said 
Hans,  administering  an  educational  box  on  the  ear,  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  brother  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  said  Schwartz  when  he  opened  the  door. 
"  Amen,"  said  the  little  gentleman,  who  had  taken  his  cap 
off,  and  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  bowing 
with  the  utmost  possible  velocity. 

"Who's  that?"  said  Schwartz,  catching  up  a  rolling-pin, 
and  turning  to  Gluck  with  a  fierce  frown. 

"I  don't  know,  indeed,  brother,"  said  Gluck  in  great 
terror. 

"  How  did  he  get  in  ?"  roared  Schwartz. 
"  My  dear  brother,"  said  Gluck,  deprecatingly,  "  he  was 
BO  very  wet  I" 

The  rolling-pin  was  descending  on  Gluck's  head ;  but,  a 
the  instant,  the  old  gentleman  interposed  his  conical  cap, 
yn  which  it  crashed  with  a  shock  that  shook  the  water  out  of 
it  all  over  the  room.  What  was  very  odd,  the  rolling-pin  no 
sooner  touched  the  cap,  than  it  flew  out  of  Schwartz's  hand, 
spinning  like  a  straw  in  a  high  wind,  and  fell  into  the  oomei 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
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^*  Who  are  70a,  sir  ?**  demanded  Sohwartz,  turning  u|^)od 

hifn. 

^^  What's  your  hosiness  ?''  snarled  Hans. 

**  Tm  a  poor  old  man,  sir,"  the  little  gentleman  began  very 
modestly,  ''and  I  saw  your  fire  through  the  window,  and 
bogged  shelter  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 

''Have  the  goodness  to  walk  out  again,  then,**  said 
Schwartz.  ^  WeVe  quite  enough  water  in  our  kitchen,  with 
out  making  it  a  drying-house.** 

*'It  isacold  day  to  turn  an  old  man  out  in,  sir;  look  at  my 
gray  hairs.'*  They  hung  do¥m  to  his  shoulders,  as  I  told  you 
before. 

"Ay  !**  said  Hans,  "there  are  enough  of  them  to  keep  you 
warm.    Walk  I** 

*'  I'm  very,  very  hungry,  sir;  couldn't  you  spare  me  a  bit 
of  bread  before  I  go?" 

"  Bread,  indeed !"  said  Schwartz ;  "  do  you  suppose  we've 
nothing  to  do  with  our  bread,  but  to  give  it  to  such  red-nosed 
fellows  as  you  ?" 

"  Why  don't  you  sell  your  feather  ?"  said  Hans,  sneeringly. 
**  Out  with  you." 

"  A  little  bit,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Be  off  I"  said  Schwartz. 

"  Pray,  gentlemen." 

"  Off,  and  be  hanged !"  cried  Hans,  seizing  him  by  the  col- 
lar. But  he  had  no  sooner  touched  the  old  gentleman's  collar, 
than  away  he  went  after  the  rolling-pin,  spinning  round  and 
round,  till  he  fell  into  the  comer  on  the  top  of  it.  Then 
Schwartz  was  very  angry,  and  ran  at  the  old  gentleman  to 
turn  him  out;  but  he  also  had  hardly  touched  him,  when 
away  he  went  after  Hans  and  the  rolling-pin,  and  hit  his  head 
against  the  wall  as  he  tumbled  into  the  comer.  And  so  there 
they  lay,  all  three. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  spun  himself  round  with  velocitj 
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iu  the  opposite  direction;  continued  to  spin  until  his  long 
doak  was  all  wound  neatly  about  him ;  clapped  his  cap  on  hu 
head,  vciy  much  on  one  side,  (for  it  could  not  stand  upright 
without  going  through  the  ceiling,)  gave  an  additional  twist 
to  his  corkscrew  moustaches,  and  replied  with  perfect  cool- 
ness: ^^  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.  At 
twelve  o'clock  to-night,  I'll  call  again :  after  such  a  refusal  of 
hospitality  as  I  have  just  experienced,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised  if  that  visit  is  the  last  I  ever  pay  you." 

"If  ever  I  catch  you  here  again,"  muttered  Schwartz,  com- 
ing, half  frightened,  out  of  the  corner — ^but,  before  he  could 
finish  his  sentence,  the  old  gentleman  had  shut  the  house  door 
behind  him  with  a  great  bang ;  and  there  drove  past  the  win- 
dow, at  the  same  instant,  a  wreath  of  ragged  cloud,  that 
whirled  and  rolled  away  down  the  valley  in  all  manner  of 
shapes ;  turning  over  and  over  in  the  air ;  and  melting  away 
at  last  in  a  gush  of  rain. 

"A  very  pretty  business,  indeed,  Mr.  Gluckl"  said 
Schwartz.  "Dish  the  mutton,  sir.  If  ever  I  catch  you  at 
such  a  trick  again — ^bless  me,  why  the  mutton's  been  cut !" 

*'  You  promised  me  one  slice,  brother,  you  know,"  said . 
Gluck. 

"  Oh  I  and  you  were  cutting  it  hot,  I  suppose,  and  going  to 
catch  all  the  gravy.  It  '11  be  long  before  I  promise  you  such 
a  thing  again.  Leave  the  room,  sir;  and  have  the  kindness 
to  wait  in  the  coal-cellar  till  I  call  you." 

Gluck  left  the  room  melancholy  enough.  The  brothers  ate 
as  much  mutton  as  they  could,  locked  the  rest  in  the  cup- 
board, and  proceeded  to  get  very  drunk  after  dinner. 

Such  a  night  as  it  was !  Howling*  wind,  and  rushing  rain, 
without  inteiTuission.  The  brothers  had  just  sense  enough 
left  to  put  up  all  the  shutters,  and  double  bar  the  door,  before 
they  went  to  bed.  They  usually  slept  in  the  same  room.  Afi 
the  dock  struck  twelve,  they  were  both  awakened  by  a  tre 
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mendooB  crash.  Their  door  burst  open  with  a  violeacd  thai 
■hook  the  house  from  top  to  bottom* 

**  What's  that  ?^*  cried  Schwartz,  starting  np  in  his  bed. 

^  Only  ly**  said  the  little  gendeman. 

The  two  brothers  sat  up  on  their  bolster,  and  stared  intc 
the  darkness.  The  room  was  full  of  water,  and  by  a  misty 
moonbeam,  which  found  its  way  through  a  hole  in  the  shutter, 
they  could  see,  in  the  midst  of  it,  an  enormous  foam  globe, 
spinning  round,  and  bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  cork,  on 
which,  as  on  a  most  luxurious  cushion,  reclined  the  little  old 
gentleman,  cap  and  all.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  it  now, 
for  the  roof  was  oft, 

*•  Sorry  to  incommode  you,»»  said  their  visitor,  ironically. 
**rm  afraid  your  beds  are  dampish ;  perhaps  you  had  better 
go  to  your  brother's  room ;  Fve  left  the  ceUing  on  there.'' 

They  required  no  second  admonition,  but  rushed  into 
Gluck's  room,  wet  through,  and  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"You'll  find  my  card  on  the  kitchen  table,"  the  old  gentle- 
man called  after  them.    "  Remember  the  kut  visit." 

"  Pray.  Heaven  it  may  I"  said  Schwartz,  shuddering.  And 
the  foam  globe  disappeared. 

Dawn  came  at  last,  and  the  two  brothers  looked  out  of 
Gluck's  little  window  in  the  morning.  The  Treasure  Valley 
was  one  mass  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  inundation  had 
swept  away  trees,  crops,  and  cattle,  and  left,  in  their  stead,  a 
waste  of  red  sand,  and  gray  mud.  The  two  brothers  crept, 
shivering  and  horror-struck,  into  the  kitchen.  The  water  had 
gutted  the  whole  first  floor :  com,  money,  almost  every  mova* 
ble  thing  had  been  swept  away,  and  there  was  left  only  a 
small  white  card  on  the  kitchen  table.  On  it,  in  large,  breezy, 
long-legged  letters,  were  engravc^d  the  words : — 

sotfiif  dii£si  diiio  i^mu 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OV  TBDB  PBOOKBDINGS  OF  THB  THBEB  BB0TBBB8  AVKBB  THB 
TISIT  OF  80UTH-WBST  WIND,  BSQUIBB;  AND  HOW  UITLB 
OLUCK  HAD  AN  INTEBYIXW  WITH  TUB  KINO  OF  THB  OOLDBN 
BIYBB. 

SouTH-West  Wind,  Esquire,  was  as  good  as  his  word.  After 
the  momentous  visit  above  related,  he  entered  the  Treasure 
Valley  no  more ;  and,  what  was  worse,  he  had  so  much  influ- 
ence with  his  relations,  the  West  Winds  in  general,  and  used 
it  so  effectually,  that  they  all  adopted  a  similar  line  of  conduct. 
So  no  rain  fell  in  the  valley  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
Though  everything  remained  green  and  flourishing  in  the 
plains  below,  the  inheritance  of  the  Three  Brothers  was  a 
desert.  What  had  once  been  the  richest  soil  in  the  kingdom, 
became  a  shifting  heap  of  red  sand ;  and  the  brothers,  unable 
longer  to  contend  with  the  adverse  skies,  abandoned  their 
valueless  patrimony  in  despair,  to  seek  some  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  among  the  cities  and  people  of  the  plains.  All 
their  money  was  gone,  and  they  had  nothing  left  but  some 
curious  old-fashioned  pieces  of  gold  plate,  the  last  remnants 
of  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

** Suppose  we  turn  goldsmiths?'*  said  Schwartz  to  Hans,  as 
they  entered  the  large  city.  *'  It  is  a  good  knave's  trade ;  we 
can  put  a  great  deal  of  copper  into  the  gold,  without  any 
one's  finding  it  out." 

The  thought  was  agreed  to  be  a  very  good  one;  they  hired 
a  furnace,  and  turned  ^goldsmiths.    But  two  slight  oircum 
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Stances  affected  their  trade :  the  first,  that  people  did  not 
approve  of  the  coppered  gold ;  the  second,  that  the  two  elder 
brothers,  whenever  they  had  sold  anything,  used  to  leave 
little  Gluck  to  mind  the  furnace,  and  go  and  drink  oat  the 
money  in  the  ale-house  next  door.  So  they  melted  all  their 
gold,  without  making  money  enough  to  buy  more,  and  were 
at  last  reduced  to  one  large  drinking-mug,  which  an  uncle  of 
his  had  given  to  little  Gluck,  and  which  he  was  very  fond  o^ 
and  would  not  have  parted  with  for  the  world ;  though  be 
never  di*ank  anything  out  of  it  but  milk  and  water.  The  mug 
was  a  very  odd  mug  to  look  at.  The  handle  was  formed  of 
two  wreaths  of  flowing  golden  hair,  so  finely  spun  that  it 
looked  more  like  silk  than  metal,  and  these  wreaths  descended 
into,  and  mixed  with,  a  beard  and  whiskers,  of  the  same 
exquisite  workmanship,  which  surrounded  and  decorated  a 
very  fierce  little  face,  of  the  reddest  gold  ima^nable,  right  in 
the  front  of  the  mug,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  in  it  which  seemed 
to  command  its  whole  circumference.  It  was  impossible  to 
drink  out  of  the  mug  without  being  subjected  to  an  intense 
gaze  out  of  the  side  of  these  eyes;  and  Schwartz  positively 
averred)  that  once,  after  emptying  it  full  of  Rhenish  seventeen 
times,  he  had  seen  them  wink!  When  it  came  to  the  mug's 
turn  to  be  made  into  spoons,  it  half  broke  poor  little  Gluck's 
heart;  but  the  brothers  only  laughed  at  him,  tossed  the  mug 
into  the  melting-pot,  and  staggered  out  to  the  ale-house ;  leav- 
ing him,  as  usual,  to  pour  the  gold  into  bars,  when  it  was  all 
ready. 

When  they  were  gone,  Gluck  took  a  farewell  look  at  liis 
old  friend  in  the  melting-pot.  The  flowing  hair  was  all  gone ; 
nothing  remained  but  the  red  nose,  and  the  sparkling  eyes, 
which  looked  more  malicious  than  ever.  "  And  no  wonder,** 
thought  Gluck,  "after  being  treated  in  that  way.''  He  saun- 
tered  disconsolately  to  the  window,  and  sat  himself  down  to 
catch  th')  fresh  evening  air,  and  escape  the  hot  breath  of  thi 
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fiunaoe.  Now  this  window  commanded  a  direct  view  of  the 
range  of  mountains,  which,  as  I  told  70a  before,  overhang  the 
Treasure  Vallej,  and  more  especially  of  the  peak  from  which 
fell  the  Golden  River.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
and,  when  Oluck  sat  down  at  the  window,  he  saw  the  rocks 
of  the  mountain  tops,  all  crimson,  and  purple  with  the  sunset; 
and  there  were  bright  tongues  of  fiery  cloud  burning  and 
quivering  about  them ;  and  the  river,  brighter  than  all,  fell,  in 
a  waving  colunm  of  pure  gold,  from  precipice  to  precipice, 
with  the  double  arch  of  a  broad  purple  rainbow  stretched 
across  it,  flushing  and  fiiding  alternately  in  the  wreaths  of 
spray. 

^*AhI*'  said  Oluck  aloud,  after  he  had  looked  at  it  for  a 
little  while,  ^^if  that  river  were  really  all  gold,  what  a  nice 
thing  it  would  be." 

^^  No  it  wouldn't,  Gluck,"  said  a  dear  metallic  voice,  close 
at  his  ear. 

'^  Bless  me,  what's  that  ?''  exclaimed  Gluck,  jumping  up. 
There  was  nobody  there.  He  looked  round  the  room,  and 
under  the  table,  and  a  great  many  times  behind  him,  but 
there  was  certainly  nobody  there,  and  he  sat  down  agun  at 
the  window.  This  time  he  didn't  speak,  but  he  couldn't  help 
thinking  again  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  the  river 
were  really  all  gold. 

**  Not  at  all,  my  boy,"  said  the  same  voice,  louder  than 
before. 

**  Bless  me!"  said  Gluck  again,  *'  what  is  that?"  He  looked 
again  into  all  the  comers  and  cupboards,  and  then  began 
turning  round  and  round,  as  fast  as  he  could,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  thinking  there  was  somebody  behind  him,  when 
the  same  voice  struck  again  on  his  ear.  It  was  singing  now 
very  merrily  "  Lala-lira-la ;"  no  words,  only  a  soft  running 
effervescent  melody,  something  like  that  of  a  kettle  on  the 
boiL    Gluck  looked  out  of  the  window.    No,  it  was  certainly 
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in  the  h(mse.  Up  stain,  and  down  stain.  No,  it  was  eer 
tainly  in  that  very  room,  coming  in  qoicker  time,  and  clearer 
notes,  every  moment.  **Lahi-lira-la.*>  Ail  at  once  it  stntck 
Gluck,  that  it  sounded  louder  near  the  furnace.  He  ran  to 
the  opening,  and  looked  in ;  yes,  he  saw  right,  it  seemed  to 
be  coming,  not  only  out  of  the  fuiiiace,  but  out  of  the  pot. 
lie  uncovered  it,  and  ran  back  in  a  great  fright,  for  the  pot 
was  certainly  singing  I  He  stood  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
room,  with  his  hands  up,  and  his  mouth  open,  for  a  minute  or 
two,  when  the  singing  stopped,  and  the  voice  became  clear, 
and  pronunciative. 

"  Hollo  I"  said  the  voice. 

Gluck  made  no  answer. 

^  Hollo  I  Gluck,  my  boy,'*  said  the  pot  again. 

Gluck  summoned  all  his  energies,  walked  straight  up  to  the 
emcible,  drew  it  out  of  the  furnace,  and  looked  in.  The  gold 
was  all  melted,  and  its  surface  as  smooth  and  polished  as  a 
river;  but  instead  of  reflecting  little  Gluck's  head,  as  he 
looked  in,  he  saw  meeting  his  glance,  from  beneath  the  gold, 
the  red  nose  and  the  sharp  eyes  of  his  old  friend  of  the  mug, 
a  thousand  times  redder  and  sharper  than  ever  he  had  seen 
them  in  his  life. 

*^  Come,  Gluck,  my  boy,''  said  the  voice  out  of  the  pot 
again,  '^  Pm  all  right ;  pour  me  out." 

But  Gluck  was  too  much  astonished  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind. 

"  Pour  me  out,  I  say,"  said  the  voice  rather  gruffly. 

Still  Gluck  couldn't  move. 

^WiU  you  pour  me  out?"  said  the  voice,  pasmonately 
»*rmtoohot.» 

By  a  violent  effort,  Gluck  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
took  hold  of  the  crucible,  and  sloped  it,  so  as  to  pour  out  the 
gold.  But  instead  of  a  liquid  stream,  there  came  out,  first,  a 
pair  of  pretty  little  yellow  legs,  then  some  coat  tails,  then  a 
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pair  of  anns  stuck  akimbo,  and,  finally,  the  well-known  head 
of  his  friend  the  mug ;  all  which  articles,  uniting  as  they  rolled 
out,  stood  up  energetically  on  the  floor,  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
golden  dwar^  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

**  That's  right  1"  said  the  dwarf,  stretching  out  first  his  legs, 
and  then  his  arms,  and  then  shaking  his  head  up  and  down, 
and  as  far  round  as  it  would  go,  for  five  minutes,  without 
stopping;  apparently  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  he  wore 
quite  correctly  put  together,  while  Gluck  stood  contemplating 
him  in  speechless  amazement.  He  was  dressed  in  a  slashed 
doublet  of  spun  gold,  so  fine  in  its  texture,  that  the  prismatic 
colors  gleamed  over  it,  as  if  on  a  surface  of  mother-of-pearl; 
and,  over  this  brilliant  doublet,  his  hair  and  beard  fell  full  hal£ 
way  to  the  ground,  in  waving  curls,  cTo  exquisitely  delicate, 
that  Gluck  could  hardly  tell  where  they  ended ;  they  seemed 
to  melt  into  air.  The  features  of  the  face,  however,  were  by 
no  means  finished  with  the  same  delicacy ;  they  were  rather 
coarse,  slightly  inclining  to  coppery  in  complexion,  and  indica- 
tive, in  expression,  of  a  very  peitinacious  and  intractable 
disposition  in  their  small  proprietor.  When  the  dwarf  had 
finished  his  seli^xamination,  he  turned  ^his  small  sharp  eyes 
ftdl  on  Gluck,  and  stared  at  him  deliberately  for  a  minute 
or  two.  "  No,  it  wouldn't,  Gluck,  my  boy,"  said  the  little 
man. 

This  was  certamly  rather  an  abrupt  and  unconnected  mode 
of  commencing  convei*sation.  It  might  indeed  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  course  of  Gluck's  thoughts,  which  had  first 
produced  the  dwarfs  ob8ei*vations  out  of  the  pot ;  but  what- 
ever it  referred  to,  Gluck  had  no  inclination  to  dispute  the 
dictum. 

"Wouldn't  it,  sir?"  said  Gluck,  very  mildly  and  submis- 
sively indeed. 

"  No,"  said  the  dwarf,  conclusively.  "  No,  it  wouldn't." 
And  with  that,  the  dwarf  pulled  his  cap  hard  over  his  brows. 
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and  took  two  turns  of  three  feet  long,  up  and  down  the  room, 
lifting  his  legs  np  very  high,  and  setting  them  down  very 
hard.  This  pause  gave  time  for  Gluek  to  collect  his  thoaghta 
a  little,  and,  seeing  no  great  reason  to  view  his  diminutive 
visitor  with  dread,  and  feeling  his  curiosity  overcome  his 
amazement,  he  ventured  on  a  question  of  peculiar  delicacy. 

^^Pray,  or,**  said  Gluok,  rather  hemtatingly,  ^were  yoa 
my  mug?'* 

On  which  the  little  man  turned  sharp  round,  walked  straight 
up  to  Oluck,  and  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  ^^I,"  said 
the  litUe  man,  ^*  am  the  King  of  the  Grolden  Biver."  Where- 
upon he  turned  about  again,  and  took  two  more  turns,  some 
six  feet  long,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  consternation 
which  this  announcement  produced  in  his  auditor  to  evapo* 
rate.  After  which,  he  again  walked  up  to  Gluck  and  stood 
still,  as  if  expectmg  some  comment  on  his  conununication. 

Gluck  determined  to  say  something  at  all  events.  ^I  hope 
your  Majesty  is  very  well,''  said  Gluck. 

^*  Listen  1"  said  the  little  man,  deigning  no  reply  to  iJiis 
polite  inquiry.  **  I  am  the  King  of  what  you  mortals  call  the 
Golden  River.  The  shape  you  saw  me  in,  was  owing  to  the 
malice  of  a  stronger  king,  from  whose  enchantments  you  have 
this  instant  freed  me.  What  I  have  seen  of  you,  and  your 
conduct  to  your  wicked  brothers,  renders  me  willing  to  serve 
you ;  therefore  attend  to  what  I  tell  you.  Whoever  shall 
climb  to  the  top  of  that  mountain  from  which  you  see  the 
Golden  River  issue,  and  shall  cast  into  the  stream  at  its  source 
three  drops  of  holy  water,  for  him,  and  for  him  only,  the  ri>er 
shall  turn  to  gold.  But  no  one  failing  in  his  first,  can  succeed 
in  a  second  attempt;  and  if  any  one  shall  cast  imholy  water 
into  the  river,  it  will  overwhelm  him,  and  he  will  become  a 
black  stone."  So  saying,  the  King  of  the  Golden  River 
turned  away,  and  deliberately  walked  into  the  centre  of  the 
hottest  flame  of  the  furnace.    His  figure  became  red.  white, 
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(rauspareut,  dazzling, — ^a  blaze  of  intense  light, — ^rose,  trem- 
bled, and  disappeared.  The  King  of  the  Golden  River  had 
evaporated. 

"  Oh  1"  cried  poor  Gluck,  running  to  look  np  the  chimney 
after  him ;  ^*  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  me  I  M7  mug !  my  mug ! 
?ny  mug  I" 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

BOW   MB.  HAHB  SBT  OFF    OK  AX  EZPBDITION  TO  TIIB  GOIJ>EM 
BITBBy  AND  HOW  HB  FB06PBEED  THKKKIN", 

Thb  King  of  the  Golden  River  had  hardly  made  the  extraor* 
dinary  exit  related  in  the  last  chapter,  before  Hans  and 
Schwailz  came  roaring  into  the  house,  very  savagely  drank. 
The  discovery  of  the  total  loss  of  their  last  piece  of  plate  had 
the  effect  of  sobering  them  just  enough  to  enable  them  to 
stand  over  Gluck,  beating  him  very  steadily  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  they  dropped  into 
a  couple  of  chairs,  and  requested  to  know  what  he  had  got  to 
say  for  himself.  Gluck  told  them  his  story,  of  which  of  course 
they  did  not  beUeve  a  word.  They  beat  him  agidn,  till  thdr 
arms  were  tired,  and  staggered  to  bed.  In  the  morning, 
however,  the  steadiness  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  story 
obtained  him  some  degree  of  credence ;  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  two  brothers,  after  wrangling 
a  long  time  on  the  knotty  question,  which  of  them  should 
try  his  fortune  firat,  drew  their  swords,  and  began  fighting. 
The  noise  of  the  fray  alarmed  the  neighboi*s,  who,  finding 
they  could  not  pacify  the  combatants,  sent  for  the  constable. 

Hans,  on  heanng  this,  contrived  to  escape,  and  hid  himself, 
but  Schwaitz  was  taken  before  the  magistrate,  fined  f^r 
breaking  the  peace,  and,  having  drunk  out  his  last  penny  the 
evening  before,  was  thrown  into  piison  till  he  should  pay. 

When  Hans  heard  this,  he  was  much  delighted,  and  deter- 
mined to  set  out  immediately  for  the  Golden  River.    How  to 
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get  the  holy  water,  was  the  question.  He  went  to  the  priest, 
but  the  priest  could  not  give  any  holy  water  to  so  abandoned 
a  character.  So  Hans  went  to  vespers  in  the  evening  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and,  under  pretence  of  crossing  himself, 
stole  a  capful,  and  returned  home  in  triumph. 

Next  morning  he  got  up  before  the  sun  rose,  put  the  holy 
water  into  a  strong  flask,  and  two  bottles  of  wine  and  sonic 
meat  in  a  basket,  slung  them  over  his  back,  took  his  alpine 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  set  off  for  the  mountains. 

On  his  way  out  of  the  town  he  had  to  pass  the  prison,  and 
as  he  looked  in  at  the  windows,  whom  should  he  see  but 
Schwartz  himself  peeping  out  of  the  bars,  and  looking  very 
disconsolate. 

"Good  morning,  brother,"  said  Hans;  "have  you  any  mes- 
sage for  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  ?" 

Schwartz  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  shook  the  bars 
with  all  his  strength ;  but  Hans  only  laughed  at  him,  and 
advising  him  to  make  himself  comfortable  till  he  came  back 
again,  shouldered  his  basket,  shook  the  bottle  of  holy  water 
in  Schwartz's  face  till  it  frothed  again,  and  marched  off  in  the 
highest  spirits  in  the  world. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  morning  that  might  have  made  any  one 
happy,  even  with  no  Grolden  River  to  seek  for.  Level  lines 
of  dewy  mist  lay  stretched  along  the  valley,  out  of  which  rose 
the  massy  mountains, — ^their  lower  cliffs  in  pale  gray  shadow, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  floating  vapor,  but  gradually 
ascending  till  they  caught  the  sunlight,  which  ran  in  shar]) 
touches  of  ruddy  color  along  the  angular  crags,  and  pierced, 
in  long  level  rays,  through  their  fringes  of  spear-Hke  pine, 
fi'ar  above,  shot  up  red  splintered  masses  of  castellated  rock, 
jagged  and  shivered  into  myiiads  of  fantastic  forms,  with 
liere  and  there  a  streak  of  sunlit  snow,  traced  down  their 
chasms  like  a  line  of  forked  lightning;  and,  far  beyond,  and 
&r  above  all  these,  fiunter  than  the  morning  clond,  but  purer 
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and  changeless,  slept,  in  the  blue  sky,  the  ntfhost  peaks  of  the 
eternal  snow. 

The  Golden  River,  which  sprang  from  one  of  the  lower  anO 
snowless  elevations,  was  now  nearly  in  shadow;  all  bat  the 
uppermost  jets  of  spray,  which  rose  like  slow  smoke  above  the 
undulating  line  of  the  cataract,  and  floated  away  in  feeble 
%Teaths  apon  the  morning  wind. 

On  this  object,  and  on  this  alone,  Hans's  eyes  and  thonghts 
were  fixed ;  forgetting  the  distance  he  had  to  traverse,  he  set 
off  at  an  imprudent  rate  of  walking,  which  greatly  exhausted 
him  before  he  had  scaled  the  first  range  of  the  green  and  low 
hills.  He  was,  moreover,  surprised,  on  surmounting  them,  to 
find  that  a  large  glacier,  of  whose  existence,  notwithstanding 
his  previous  knowledge  of  the  mountains,  ho  had  been  abso- 
lutely ignorant,  lay  between  him  and  the  source  of  the  €k)1den 
River.  He  entered  on  it  with  the  boldness  of  a  practised 
mountaineer;  yet  he  thought  he  had  never  traversed  so 
strange,  or  so  dangerous  a  glacier  in  his  life.  The  ice  was 
excessively  slippery,  and  out  of  all  its  chasms  came  wild  sounds 
of  gushing  water ;  not  monotonous  or  low,  but  changeful  and 
loud,  rising  occasionally  into  drifting  passages  of  wild  melody, 
then  breaking  off  into  short  melancholy  tones,  or  sudden 
shrieks,  resembling  those  of  human  voices  in  distress  or  pain. 
The  ice  was  broken  into  thousands  of  confused  shapes,  but 
none,  Hans  thought,  like  the  ordinary  forms  of  splintered  ice. 
There  seemed  a  curious  expreBsion  about  all  their  outlines, — 
a  perpetual  resemblance  to  living  features,  distorted  and 
scornful.  Myriads  of  deceitful  shadows,  and  lurid  lights, 
played  and  floated  about  and  through  the  pale  blue  pinnacles, 
dazzling  and  confusing  the  sight  of  the  traveller ;  while  his 
ears  grew  dull  and  his  head  giddy  with  the  constant  gush  and 
roar  of  the  concealed  waters.  These  painful  circumstances 
increased  upon  him  as  he  advanced;  the  ice  crashed  and 
yawned  into  fresh  chasms  at  his  feet,  tottering  spires  nodded 
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around  hini,  and  fell  thundering  across  his  path ;  and  though 
he  had  repeatedly  faced  these  dangers  on  the  most  terriiic 
glaciers,  and  in  the  wildest  weather,  it  was  with  a  new  and 
oppressive  feeling  of  panic  terror  that  he  leaped  the  last 
chasm,  and  flung  himself,  exhausted  and  shuddering,  on  the 
(inn  turf  of  the  mountain. 

He  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  basket  of  food, 
which  became  a  perilous  incumbrance  on  the  glacier,  and  had 
now  no  means  of  refreshing  himself  but  by  breaking  off  and 
eating  some  of  the  pieces  of  ice.  This,  however,  relieved  his 
thirst ;  an  hour's  repose  recruited  his  hardy  frame,  and  with 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  avarice,  he  resumed  his  laborious 
journey. 

His  way  now  lay  straight  up  a  ridge  of  bare  red  rocks, 
without  a  blade  of  grass  to  ease  the  foot,  or  a  projecting  angle 
to  afford  an  inch  of  shade  from  the  south  sun.  It  was  past 
noon,  and  the  rays  beat  intensely  upon  the  steep  path,  while 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  motionless,  and  penetrated  with 
heat.  Intense  thirst  was  soon  added  to  the  bodily  fatigue 
with  which  Hans  was  now  afflicted ;  glance  after  glance  ho 
cast  on  the  flask  of  water  which  hung  at  his  belt.  *  "  Three 
drops  are  enough,"  at  last  thought  he ;  "I  may,  at  least,  cool 
my  lips  with  it." 

He  opened  the  flask,  and  was  raising  it  to  his  lips,  when  his 
eye  fell  on  an  object  lying  on  the  rock  beside  him;  he  thought 
it  moved.  It  was  a  small  dog,  apparently  in  the  last  agony 
of  death  from  thirst.  Its  tongue  was  out,  its  jaws  dry,  its 
limbs  extended  lifelessly,  and  a  swarm  of  black  ants  were 
crawHiig  about  his  lips  and  throat.  Its  eye  moved  to  the 
bottle  which  Hans  held  in  his  hand.  He  raised  it,  drank, 
spumed  the  animal  with  his  foot,  and  passed  on.  And  he  did 
not  know  how  it  was,  but  he  thought  that  a  strange  shadow 
had  suddenly  come  across  the  blue  sky. 

The  path  became  steeper  and  more  rugged  every  moment , 
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and  the  high  hill  ur,  instead  of  refreshing  him,  seemed  to 
throw  his  blood  into  a  fever.  The  noise  of  the  hill  cataracts 
sounded  like  mockery  in  his  ears ;  they  were  all  distant,  and 
his  thirst  increased  every  moment.  Another  hoar  passed,  and 
he  again  looked  down  to  the  flask  at  his  side ;  it  was  half 
empty,  bnt  there  was  mnch  more  than  three  drops  in  it.  He 
stopped  to  open  it,  and  again,  as  he  did  so,  something  moved 
in  the  path  above  him.  It  was  a  fair  child,  stretched  nearly 
*ifeless  on  the  rock,  its  breast  heavbg  with  thirst,  its  eyes 
closed,  and  its  lips  parched  and  burning.  Hans  eyed  it  delibe- 
rately, drank,  and  passed  on.  And  a  dark  gray  oloud  camo 
over  the  son,  and  long,  snake-like  shadows  crept  up  along  the 
mountain  sides.  Hans  struggled  on.  The  sun  was  sinking, 
but  its  descent  seemed  to  bring  no  coolness;  the  leaden  weight 
of  the  dead  air  pressed  upon  his  brow  and  heart|  but  the  goal 
was  near.  He  saw  the  cataract  of  the  Golden  River  spring- 
ing from  the  hill-side,  scarcely  five  hundred  feet  above  him. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  to  breathe,  and  sprang  on  to  com- 
plete his  task. 

At  this  instant  a  faint  cry  fell  on  his  ear.  He  turned,  and 
saw  a  grav-haired  old  man  extended  on  the  rocks.  His  eyes 
were  sunk,  his  features  deadly  pale,  and  gathered  into  an 
expression  of  despair.  "Water!"  he  stretched  his  arms  to 
Hans,  and  cried  feebly,  "  Water  I  I  am  dying." 

"  I  have  none,"  replied  Hans ;  'Hhou  hast  had  thy  share 
of  life."  He  strode  over  the  prostrate  body,  and  darted  on. 
And  a  flash  of  blue  lightning  rose  out  of  the  East,  shaped  like 
a  sword ;  it  shook  thrice  over  the  whole  heaven,  and  left  it 
dark  with  one  heavy,  impenetrable  shade.  The  sun  was  set- 
tbg ;  it  plunged  towards  the  horizon  like  a  red-hot  ball. 

The  roar  of  the  Golden  River  rose  on  Hans's  ear.  He 
stood  at  the  brink  of  the  chasm  through  which  it  ran.  Its 
waves  were  filled  with  the  red  glory  of  the  sunset:  they  shook 
(heir  crests  like  tongues  of  fire,  and  flashes  of  bloody  light 
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gleacaed  along  their  foam.  Their  sound  came  migotier  anc 
mightier  on  his  senses ;  his  brain  grew  giddy  with  the  pro- 
longed thunder.  Shuddering,  he  drew  the  flask  from  his  g^r« 
die,  and  hurled  it  into  the  centre  of  the  torrent.  As  he  did 
50,  an  icy  chill  shot  through  his  limbs ;  he  staggered,  shrieked, 
"lod  felL  The  waters  closed  over  his  cry.  And  the  moaning 
of  ihe  river  rose  wildly  into  the  night,  as  it  gnshed  over 

Tbk  BuiGK  Stonb. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BOW    MB.    BCHWABTZ    SBT    OFT    ON    AN     SXPSDITIOK    TO    TBI 
QOLDSK  BIYBB,  AND  HOW  HS  PBOSPBKED  TIIKSEIN. 

PooB  little  Gluck  waited  very  anxioiuly  alone  in  the  house 
for  Hang's  return.  Finding  he  did  not  come  back,  he  was 
terribly  frightened,  and  went  and  told  Scliwartz  in  the  piison 
all  that  had  happened.  Then  Schwarti  was  very  much  pleased, 
and  said  that  Hans  must  certainly  have  been  turned  into  a 
black  stODe,  and  he  should  have  all  the  gold  to  himself.  But 
Gluck  was  very  sorry,  and  cried  all  night.  When  he  got  up 
in  the  momiDg,  there  was  no  bread  in  the  house,  nor  any 
money ;  so  Gluck  went  and  hired  himself  to  another  gold- 
smith, and  he  worked  so  hard,  and  so  neatly,  and  so  long, 
every  day,  that  he  soon  got  money  enough  together  to  pay 
his  brother's  fine,  and  he  went,  and  gave  it  all  to  Schwartz, 
and  Schwartz  got  out  of  prison.  Then  Schwartz  was  quite 
pleased,  and  said  he  should  have  some  of  the  gold  of  the  river. 
But  Gluck  only  begged  he  would  go  and  see  what  had  become 
of  Hans. 

Now  when  Schwartz  had  heard  that  Hans  had  stolen  the 
holy  water,  he  thought  to  himself  that  such  a  proceeding 
might  not  be  considered  altogether  correct  by  the  King  of 
the  Golden  River,  and  determined  to  manage  matters  better. 
So  he  took  some  more  of  Gluck's  money,  and  went  to  a  bad 
priest,  who  gave  him  some  holy  water  very  readily  for  it. 
Then  Schwartz  was  sure  it  was  all  quite  right.  So  Schwartz 
got  up  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  rose,  and  took 
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fiomo  bread  aiid  wine,  in  a  basket,  and  put  his  holy  water  in  n 
flask,  and  set  off  for  the  mountains.  Like  his  brother  he  was 
much  sarpiised  at  the  sight  of  the  glacier,  and  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  it,  even  after  leaving  his  basket  behind  hiin. 
The  day  was  cloudless,  but  not  bright :  there  was  a  heavy 
purple  base  hanging  over  the  sky,  and  the  hills  looked  lower- 
jig  and  gloomy.  And  as  Schwartz  climbed  the  steep  rock 
path,  the  thimt  came  upon  him,  as  it  had  upon  his  brother, 
until  he  lifted  his  flask  to  his  lips  to  drink.  Then  he  saw  the 
fair  child  lying  near  him  on  the  rocks,  and  it  cried  to  him, 
and  moaned  for  water. 

"Water,  indeed,"  ssud  Schwartz;  "I  haven't  half  enough 
for  myself,'*  and  passed  on.  And  as  he  went  he  thought  the 
sunbeams  grew  more  dim,  and  he  saw  a  low  bank  of  black 
cloud  rising  out  of  the  West ;  and,  when  he  had  climbed  for 
another  hour,  the  thirst  overcame  him  again,  and  he  would 
have  drunk.  Then  he  saw  the  old  man  lying  before  him  on 
the  path,  and  heard  him  cry  out  for  water.  "Water,  indeed," 
said  Schwartz,  "  I  haven't  half  enough  for  myself,"  and  on 
tie  went. 

Then  again  the  light  seemed  to  fade  from  before  his  cye», 
and  he  looked  up,  and,  behold,  a  mist,  of  the  color  of  blood, 
had  come  over  the  sun ;  and  the  bank  of  black  cloud  had 
risen  very  high,  and  its  edges  were  tossing  and  tumbling  like 
the  waves  of  the  angry  sea.  And  they  cast  long  shadows, 
which  flickered  over  Schwartz's  path. 

Then  Schwartz  climbed  for  another  hour,  and  again  his 
thirst  returned ;  and  as  he  lifted  his  flask  to  his  lips,  he  thought 
he  saw  his  brother  Hans  lying  exhausted  on  the  path  before 
him,  and,  as  he  gazed,  the  ngure  stretched  its  arms  to  him, 
and  cried  for  water.  "  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Schwartz,  "  are  you 
there?  remember  the  prison  bars,  my  boy.  Water,  indeed ! 
do  you  suppose  I  carried  it  all  the  way  up  here  for  j/ou  F' 
And  he  strode  oVer  the  figure ;  yet,  as  he  passed,  he  thought 
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he  saw  a  strange  expression  of  mockery  about  its  lips.  And, 
when  he  had  gone  a  few  yards  farther,  he  looked  back ;  but 
the  figure  was  not  there. 

And  a  sudden  horror  came  over  Schwartz,  he  knew  not 
why ;  but  the  thirst  for  gold  prevailed  over  his  fear,  and  he 
rushed  on.  And  the  bank  of  black  cloud  rose  to  the  zenitli, 
and  out  of  it  came  bursts  of  spiry  lightning,  and  waves  of 
darkness  seemed  to  heave  and  float  between  their  flashes, 
over  the  whole  heavens.  And  the  sky  where  the  sun  was  set- 
ting was  all  level,  and  like  a  lake  of  blood;  and  a  strong  wind 
came  out  of  that  sky,  tearing  its  crimson  clouds  into  frag* 
ments,  and  scattering  them  far  into  the  darkness.  And  when 
Schwartz  stood  by  the  brink  of  the  Grolden  River,  its  waves 
were  black  like  thunder  clouds,  but  their  foam  was  like  fire ; 
and  the  roar  of  the  waters  below,  and  the  thunder  above  met, 
as  he  cast  the  flask  into  the  stream.  And,  as  he  did  so,  the 
lightning  glared  in  his  eyes,  and  the  earth  gave  way  beneath 
him,  and  the  waters  closed  over  his  cry.  And  the  moaning 
of  the  river  rose  wildly  into  the  night,  as  it  gushed  over  the 
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CHATTER  V. 

HOW  LTTTLB  GLUCK  SET  OFF  ON  AN  EXPEDITION  TO  TUB 
GOLDEN  BIYEB,  AND  HOW  HE  PROSPERED  THEREIN  ;  WITH 
OTHER  SCATTERS   09  INTEREST. 

When  Gluck  found  that  Schwartz  did  not  come  back,  he  was 
very  sorry,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  had  no  money, 
^nd  was  obliged  to  go  and  hire  himself  again  to  the  goldsmith, 
irho  worked  him  very  hard,  and  gave  him  very  little  money. 
So,  after  a  month  or  two,  Gluck  grew  tired,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  and  try  his  fortune  with  the  Golden  River.  "  The 
little  king  looked  very  kind,"  thought  he.  "I  don't  think  he 
will  turn  me  into  a  black  stone."  So  he  went  to  the  priest, 
and  the  priest  gave  him  some  holy  water  as  soon  as  he  asked 
for  it.  Then  Gluck  took  some  bread  in  his  basket,  and  the 
bottle  of  water,  and  set  off  very  early  for  the  mountains. 

If  the  glacier  had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  to  his 
brothers,  it  was  twenty  times  worse  for  him,  who  was  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  practised  on  the  mountains.  He  had  several 
very  bad  falls,  lost  his  basket  and  bread,  and  was  very  much 
frightened  at  the  strange  noises  under  the  ice.  He  lay  a  long 
time  to  rest  on  the  grass,  after  he  had  got  over,  and  began  to 
climb  the  hill  just  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  When  ho 
had  climbed  for  an  hour,  he  got  dreadfully  thirsty,  and  wna 
going  to  drink  like  his  brothers,  when  he  saw  an  old  man 
coming  down  the  path  above  him,  looking  very  feeble,  and 
leaning  on  a  staff.  "  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  ^^  I  am  faint 
with  thirst,  give  me  some  of  that  water."    Then  Gluck  looked 
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at  him,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  iiras  pale  and  weary,  he  gave 
him  the  water ;  ^^  Only  ppay  don't  drink  it  all,"  said  Gluck. 
But  the  old  man  drank  a  great  deal,  and  gave  him  back  the 
bottle  two-thirds  empty.  Then  he  bade  him  good  speed,  and 
Glack  went  on  again  merrily.  And  the  path  became  easier  to 
lus  feet,  and  two  or  three  blades  of  grass  ii{)peared  upon  it, 
and  some  grasshoppers  began  singing  on  the  bank  beside  it ; 
and  Gluck  thought  he  had  never  heard  such  merry  singing. 

Then  he  went  on  for  another  hour,  and  the  thirst  increased 
on  him  so  that  he  thought  he  should  be  forced  to  drink.  But, 
as  he  raised  the  flask,  he  saw  a  little  child  lying  panting  by 
the  road-side,  and  it  cried  out  piteously  for  water.  Then  Gluck 
struggled  with  himself,  and  determined  to  bear  the  thirst  a 
little  longer ;  and  he  put  the  bottle  to  the  child's  lips,  and  it 
draok  it  all  but  a  few  drops.  Then  it  smiled  on  him,  and 
got  up,  and  ran  down  the  hill ;  and  Gluck  looked  after  it,  till 
it  became  as  small  as  a  little  star,  and  then  turned,  and  began 
climbing  again.  And  then  there  were  all  kinds  of  sweet 
flowers  growing  on  the  rocks,  bnght  green  moss,  with  pale 
pink  stairy  flowers,  and  sofl  belled  gentians,  more  blue  than 
the  sky  at  its  deepest,  and  pure  white  transparent  lilies.  And 
crimson  and  purple  butterflies  darted  hither  and  thither,  and 
the  sky  sent  down  such  pure  light  that  Gluck  had  never  felt 
so  happy  in  his  life. 

Yet,  when  he  had  climbed  for  another  hour,  his  thu'St  be- 
came intolerable  again ;  and,  when  he  looked  at  his  bottle,  he 
saw  that  there  were  only  five  or  six  drops  left  in  it,  and  he 
could  not  venture  to  drink.  And  as  he  was  hanging  the  flask 
to  his  belt  again,  he  saw  a  little  dog  lying  on  the  rocks,  gasp- 
ing for  breath, — just  as  Hans  had  seen  it  on  the  day  of  his 
ascent.  And  Gluck  stopped  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  xt  the 
Golden  River,  not  five  hundred  yards  above  him ;  and  he 
thought  of  the  dwarf's  words,  "  that  no  one  could  succeed, 
except  in  his  first  attempt  ;**  and  he  tried  to  pass  the  dog,  but 
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h  wliined  piteously,  and  Glack  stopped  again.  '*  Poor  beastie,'' 
said  Gluck,  ^'  it'll  be  dead  when  I  come  down  again,  if  I  don't 
help  it."  Then  he  looked  closer  and  closer  at  it,  and  its  eye 
turned  on  him  so  mournfully  that  he  could  not  stand  it. 
'*'  Confound  the  King  and  his  gold  too,"  said  Gluck  ;  and  be 
opened  the  flask,  and  poured  all  the  water  into  the  dog's 
mouth. 

The  dog  sprang  up  and  stood  on  its  hind  legs.  Its  tail  dis- 
appeared, its  ears  became  long,  longer,  silky,  golden ;  its  nose 
became  very  red,  its  eyes  became  very  twinkling ;  in  three 
seconds  the  dog  was  gone,  and  before  Gluck  stood  his  old 
acquaintance,  the  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  monarch ;  '*  but  don't  be  frightened, 
it's  all  right;"  for  Gluck  showed  manifest  symptoms  of  con- 
sternation at  this  unlooked-for  reply  to  his  last  observation. 
"  Why  didn't  you  come  before,"  continued  the  dwar^  "instead 
of  sending  me  those  rascally  brothers  of  yours,  for  me  to  have 
the  trouble  of  turning  into  stones  ?  Very  hard  stones  they 
make  too." 

"Oh  dear  me!"  said  Gluck,  "have  you  really  been  so 
cruel  ?" 

"  Cruel,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  they  poured  unholy  water  viito 
my  stream ;  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  allow  that  ?" 

"Why,"  said  Gluck,  "I  am  sure,  sir, — your  majesty,  I 
mean, — they  got  the  water  out  of  the  church  font." 

"Very  probably,"  replied  the  Ciwarf;  "but,"  and  his  coun- 
tenance grew  stern  as  he  spoke,  "  the  water  wliich  has  been 
refused  to  the  cry  of  the  weary  and  dying,  is  unholy,  though 
it  had  been  blessed  by  every  saint  in  heaven ;  and  the  water 
which  is  found  in  the  vessel  of  mercy  is  holy,  though  it  had 
been  defiled  with  corpses." 

So  saying,  the  dwarf  stooped  and  plucked  a  lily  that  grew 
at  his  feet.  On  its  white  leaves  there  hung  three  drops  of  cleai 
dew.    And  the  dwarf  shook  them  into  the  flask  which  Gluck 
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hold  in  his  hand.  ^'  Cast  these  into  the  river,"  be  said,  '*  and 
descend  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  into  the  Treasure 
Valley.    And  so  good  speed." 

As  be  spoke,  the  figure  of  the  dwarf  became  indistinct.  The 
1  (laying  colors  of  bis  robe  formed  themselves  into  a  prismatic 
mist  of  dewy  light ;  he  stood  for  an  instant  veiled  with  them 
as  with  the  belt  of  a  broad  rainbow.  The  colors  grew  faint, 
the  nust  rose  into  the  air ;  the  monarch  bad  evaporated. 

And  Oluck  climbed  to  the  brink  of  the  Golden  River,  and 
its  waves  were  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  as  brilliant  as  the  son. 
And  when  he  cast  the  three  drops  of  dew  into  the  stream, 
there  opened  where  they  fell,  a  small  circular  whirlpool,  into 
which  the  waters  descended  with  a  musical  noise. 

Gluck  stood  watching  it  for  some  time,  very  much  disap- 
|)ointed,  because  not  only  the  river  was  not  turned  into  gold, 
but  its  waters  seemed  much  diminished  in  quantity.  Yet  be 
obeyed  his  friend  the  dwarf,  and  descended  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  towards  the  Treasure  Valley;  and,  as  he  went, 
he  thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  water  working  its  way  undei 
the  ground.  And,  when  be  came  in  sight  of  the  Treasure 
Valley,  behold,  a  river,  like  the  Golden  River,  was  springing 
from  a  new  cleft  of  the  rocks  above  it,  and  was  flowing  in 
Innumerable  streams  among  the  dry  heaps  of  red  sand. 

And  as  Gluck  gazed,  fresh  grass  sprang  beside  the  new 
streams,  and  creeping  plants  grew,  and  climbed  among  the 
moistenuig  soil.  Young  flowers  opened  suddenly  along  the 
river  sides,  as  stars  leap  out  w^hen  twilight  is  deepening,  and 
thickets  of  myrtle,  and  tendrils  of  vine,  cast  lengthening 
shadows  over  the  valley  as  they  grew.  And  thus  the  Treasure 
Valley  became  a  garden  again,  and  the  inheritance,  which  had 
been  lost  by  cruelty,  was  reg^ed  by  love. 

And  Gluck  went,  and  dwelt  in  the  valley,  and  the  poor 
were  never  driven  from  his  door ;  so  that  his  barns  became 
full  of  com,  and  his  house  of  treasure.    And,  for  him,  tlie  river 
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had^  Mcording  to  the  dwarf's  promise,  become  a  River  oi 
Gold. 

And,  to  this  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  point  oat  the 
place  where  the  three  drops  of  holy  dew  were  cast  into  the 
stream,  and  trace  the  course  of  the  Gk)lden  River  nnder  the 
groimd,  until  it  emerges  in  the  Treasure  Valley.  And,  at  the 
top  of  the  cataract  of  the  Golden  River,  are  still  to  be  seef 
two  BLACK  STOKBS,  round  which  the  waters  howl  mournfully 
every  day  at  sunset;  and  these  stones  are  still  called  by  the 
people  of  the  valley, 

Thb  Black  Bbothbbb. 
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